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The Viceroy on Federation 

The spceeh of Hia Excellency the Viceroy 
at the opening of the annual meeting of tho 
AMoclatcc] Chambers of Commerce in Calcutta 
last month was devoted mainly to the subject 
of federation. His manner was gentle and per- 
8ua«ive. lie did not raise any controversy. lie 
concluded with an appeal for collaboration and 
appealed to all, even to those who sincerely 
doubted the value of the British-made federal 
scheme, to trust the sincerity of those by whom 
the scheme hod been devised and the good faith 
of those by whom it had to be carried out. On a 
speech which is free from offence it is ungracious 
to make any comments wliich may give offence. 
But the same quality of sincerity which he 
claimed for the devisers of the scheme con- 
strains us to say things which may give offence, 
though it is entirely unintended. 

The interests of tiie British and other 
Western men of business in India are opposed 
to those of the people of India. With the ex- 
ception of their Indian employees, whom they 
are obliged to trust to some extent, they do not 
trust Indians and the generality of Indians do 
not trust them. B'e refer to them and Indians 
in the mass, not to individuals. So it would 
have been better if, for making a serious and 
important appeal to the people of India in 
order to evoke trust, the Viceroy had chosen a 
platform other than a meeting of the Western 
mercantile classes, who are economically the 


exploiters of India and politically the opponents 
of the people of India. 

Whenever m the past British imperialists 
ha%*c asked the people of India to collaborate 
with them, n-hat the}’ hai’e really wanted is that ■ 
Indians should toe the line, should conform to 
orders Though the word used has been colla- 
boration, self-subordination on the part of 
Indians has been substantially the thing want- 
ed. The federal scheme has been manufac- 
tured entirely by Britishers — and of course its 
provincial part also. The Joist Parliamentary 
Select Committee stated in their Report on the 
Indian Constitutional Reforms that they could 
not accept any of the recommendations of even 
the Jrodomtes, meaning by that term not the 
Liberals of India, but men like the Aga lihan 
who arc entirely subservient to British imperia- 
hsm. Indians are asked to collabcrate with 
British officers in carrying out a federal scheme 
demised entirely by foreigners who obviously, 
therefore, had no faith in Indian political capa- 
city and wisdom. Though English is not our 
mother-tongue, we venture, therefore, to think 
that the word collaboration has not been 
correctly used in this context. 

Lora Linlithgow observeii in the course of / 
his speech: 

“When I spoke to yoo in Decemljer, 1937, I said 
that there Jay ahead of us the achicTement <t an ideal 
which Vfts the ideal vfhich inspired the framers of the 
Coeernmeoi of India Act of 1935. An ideal, I added, 
for which we owed a deep debt of gratitude to those 
spokesmen of the Indian States and of British India who 
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had taken part in the deliberations which resulted in the 
present Consiituiional Scheme." 

Seeing that the framers of the present ccat- 
stitutional scheme did not accept any of the 
recommendations of any Indian ^ho had taken 
part in the deliberations, it has been always a 
puzzle to us why its IBritish manufacturers 
should be deeply grateful to their Indian 'con- 
sultants ’ Was it because the latter's sugges- 
tions made the British draftsmen acquainted 
with what Indians wanted, and these British 
politicians avoided embodying in the Act what 
Indians wanted on the assumption that these 
must be bad for British interests, which roust 
"be safeguarded primarily and at any cost ? 

Perhaps the recommendations of Indians 
like even the Aga Khan were totally rejected 
because it was thought that every one of these 
recommendations was a loophole through which 
the wily Indians could wriggle to complete free- 
dom. 

Lord Linlithgow is undoubtedly acquaint- 
ed w’ith the trite observation that it is trust 
which begets trust. The British manufacturers 
of the federal scheme could not trust even 
loyalists like the Aga Khan to the extent of 
accepting even a single one of their recom- 
mendations Yet we are asked to exercise our 
power of trusting. 

It is very ungracious to doubt anybody's 
sincerity. But we are constrained to say that 
there are numerous Indians amongst us, whose 
numbers nobody can count, who cannot say 
without insincerity that they trust the sincerity 
of those who devised the federal scheme. But 
supposing they trusted their sincerity, would that 
suficc to cure India of all her political, econo- 
mic, educational, social and other maladies, so 
far of course as such ills can be remedied by 
man-made constitutions? We trow not. Is the 
sincerity of a phj'sician an adequate substitute 
for knowledge of pathology, materia medica 
and the like and for the power and earnest desire 
to make a right use of such knowledge? When 
patients die of curable diseases, is it because of 
the insincerity of the physicians? 

If those who drafted the Goveruraent of 
India Act and those who piloted it through the 
British Parliament siftccrcly desired to keep 
India in bondage for ever, would their sincerity 
do India any good and be a solacing eubsUtute 
for Swaraj? 

As regards the good faith of those by whom 
the federal scheme would be carried out, it 
would not be right to pronounce any opiniim 
in advance. But it may be permissible to ask, 


can their good faith work miracles when the 
scheme is radically and fundamentally wrong. 

His Excellency said wifh reference to the 
revised draft instrument to the Princes ; 

“While I hsre been *viay, and since I bare relumed, 
a further stage and a vital one, in the cleanng of the 
approach to Federaiion, has been schieved and I am 
glad, gentlemen, to be able to speak to you today vsith 
the knowiedge that the Princes are slioitly to receive the 
revised draft instrument, and will be asked to signify 
withiB an appropriate interval of time their decision on 
it" 

The Government of India Act and the 
federal scheme embodied in it have not been 
and will not be changed to please any Indian, 
be he prince or peasant. NcTCrtheless, the Bri- 
tish Government have condescended to consult 
the susceptibilities, not of the vast mass of the 
people of either British India fthat hateful 
phrase) or the Indian States, but of the few 
Princes, by placing in their hands a revised 
draft instrument. And why? Because their 
loyalisro and subservience to British imperial 
interests are meant to neutralize, as far as practi- 
cable, the forces of Indian nationahsm and demo- 
cracy Contempt — however unconscious, subcon- 
sctoxis, or unintended, of the opinion of politi- 
cally-minded Indians, coupled with solicitude 
for the feelings of those nho are to be used 
as tools of British imperialism, has a lesson 
which even he who runs may read. 

All the good things wliich the Viceroy has 
said of the federal idea are quite true. Tliere 
is no nationalist Indian who does not wont 
federation TJie federal idea is a good idea. 
But the federal scheme devised by Britishers 
docs not correspond to our idea or ideal of 
federation And it is, tliere/orc, that we do not 
like it. 

Wo all want Indian unity. We understand 
and appreciate its volue for India’s internal 
purposes and in her external and international 
relations. The economic importance of Indian 
federal unity also ne understand and appre- 
ciate. But the unity must be real; not merely 
mechanical, external and superficial, and federa- 
tion must be based on democratic principles. 
What the British-made federal scheme gives 
us, however, is not real unity, nor is the scheme 
bi^d on democratic principles. We have 
more than once dwelt in detail on the defects 
of the scheme from the point of view of real 
Qstional and democratic unity. It will suffice 
for our present purposes to refer to a few points. 

In the Federal Legislature the members 
Tpprescijting British India are to be elected, 
but the Indian States members arc to bo nomi- 
nated by the ruling princes. The mechanical 
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juxtapositioQ of the elect of the people of Bri- 
tish India and the nominees of the Indian States’ 
rulers cannot be called real unity. The people 
of British Indi.a are to have a slight taste of 
democracy, whereas the Indian States’ people 
arc to be entirely ignored. Democracy and 
autocracy arc to be jumbled together and are 
to pull the state cart together in the same 
direction — or rather really m opposite direc- 
tions. We do not call that unification. 

Instead of encouraging and promoting the 
process of national unification by taking ad- 
vantage of the centripetal forces in our national 
life, the Government of India Act takes full 
advantage of the fissiparous tendencies in 
Indian society, consolidates and confirms the 
existing divisions, and creates more where none 
existed. This is not unification. The Com- 
munal Decision, so long as it lasts, must mean 
an unbridgeable gulf between religious communi- 
ties, some classes, and the high-caste and schedul- 
ed casto Hindus. This is not unification. 

Unity by federation can bo productive of 
good in internal and external relations, if the 
majority of the inhabitants have such power 
as they may be entitled to by virtue of their 
numbers, eciucation, public spirit, contribution 
to the public exchequer, and the like. But by 
the British-mado federal scheme the majority of 
the Indian population, who are Hindus, are re- 
duced to the position of a minority. They are 
the most important part of the nation not 
merely in numbers. The bulk of the revenue 
comes from them. The Hindu community 
contains the majority of the intelligentsia. Of 
those who have made India known to the 
world by their culture, by their contributions 
to literature, science, art, philosophy, . . . the 
majority are Hindus. In commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise, the majority of the entre- 
preneurs are Hindus. Those who have made 
the attainment of self-rule a live issue by their 
thought, their statesmanship, their devoted 
labours, their sufferings and their sacrifices arc 
mostly Hindus. And yet Hindus are not to be 
even a bare majority m the Federal Legisla- 
ture, though they are more than 70 per cent, 
of the population. 

By its chapter on “Discrimination” the Gov- 
ernment of India Act safeguards the British 
exploitation of India. 

With all its defects if the federal scheme 
had given the Indian members of the Federal 
Legislature — no matter to what communities, 
classes or castes they may belong, whether they 
come from British India or Indian India, and 
whether they be nominated by the princes or 


elected by the people — the power to make us m 
India what Britishers are in Britain, Americans 
arc m the U. S. A., or what the Canadians and 
Australians are in Canada and Australia, one 
could have appreciated the way in which Lord 
Linlithgow has boosted it. But Defence, External 
Relations, Currency and E-xchange, Railways, 
the higher Public Services,. . . . are to be 
beyond tlic control of the Legislature. It cannot 
control the expenditure of ^ per cent, of the 
revenues. Then there are numerous checks, 
safeguards, special powers and special res- 
ponsibilities. So there has been no real trans- 
fer of power to the representatives of the people. 

India's cultural and geographical unity 
can be transformed into a political and cons- 
stitutional unity by a federation based on 
democratic principles, but what the Govern- 
ment of India Act offers is not a federation of 
that kind. 

“ The Vevelopmeru of Centrifugal and 
Fissiparous Tendencies ” 

In explaining why the achievement of 
Indian unity is more important now than it waa 
even three years ago, Lord Linlithgow men- 
tioned in the first place “the change in the 
European background ”, and added : 

"ft i$ more importui, lecondlr, pRciceljr because 
provincial autonomr bss worked so well. The ereater 
the success of the scheme of proiincial autonomy, the 
greater the degree to which the strong and diverse claims 
of individual Provinces, widely differing in racial and 
religious composition, the economic and political outlook, 
ss-ert ihemselvrs. the greater is the danger of the deve- 
lopmenl of centrifugal and fissipacous tendencies, and so 
of the marring of that unity which it has been the object 
of all of us who care for India’s future to see achieved 
and consolidated.” 

The members of the Joint Parliamentary 
Select Committee observed that they were per- 
haps destroying by the grant of provincial 
autonomy that unity which they thought was 
the gift or creation of British rule. From the 
passage from the Viceroy’s speech, too, quoted 
below it is evident that the framers of the Act 
were aware of the “danger" of provincial auto- 
nomy pointed out by the Viceroy in the fore- 
going sentences. 

The federal scheme has, I well know, beea the 
target of many criticisms — from important political lead* 
er*, from the press, from pnvale individuals. I hare 
studied those criticisms with all ihe attention that they 
deserve, and with the fullest acceptance of the sincerity 
of iHirpose underlying them. I can but repeat, in the 
event, what I have said before, that no criticism of the 
scheme of federation embodied in the Act that I have 
seen advanced waa absent from the mind of those of us 
by whom that scheme was framed We were fully con- 
smous of the directions in which it was open to attack. 
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We were conscious that no scheme that the wit of man can 
devise can ie free from blemish— even from more aerfoua 
error,— more specially when the situation which it la de* 
signed to incit is unique in history, and presents features 
of such complexity and such difEcuIiy. Dui our conclusion 
was, and it is my considered opinion today, that the echeme 
then devised is the best practicable solution of the eteai 
constitutional problem of India. 

We do not in the least admit that "tlw 
Bchcme” is the best practicable solution, or ihat 
any other possible or imaginable scheme was 
bound to be worse. “The situation" mentioned 
by His Excellency was m great part the handi- 
work of British imperialism and, as such, 
cannot be used to justify an anti-national and 
anti-democratic Act. 

A really democratic federal scheme would 
have been an antidote to "centrifugal and fissi- 
parous tendencies." To t\hat little extent, if 
any, the British scheme may provide such an 
antidote only experience can show. 

Does “ Success ” of Provincial 
Autonomy Augur “ Success ” 
of Federal Scheme 

The Viceroy has said ; 

•‘Provincial autenomy and Its working have tn • 
aense been a touchstone. 1 cUim that we are entitled, in 
the light of the working of provincial autonomy, to of 
good heart when we contemplate the working of federa- 
tion.” 

The Congress President has stated why 
Congress does not agree to carry out the federal 
scheme, though it agreed to work and has been 
working the provincial part of the constituUon. 
His reasons need not be repeated. 

The provincial part of the Constitution 
differs in many respects from the federal 
scheme. One is that there is no dyarchy in 
the provinces, but there is dyarchy m the 
Centre. It should be borne in mind that pro- 
vincial autonomy has been successful, to the 
extent that it has been so, only in the provmces 
in which Congress has formed the ministry. 
The provinces in which this has been the case 
are Hindu majority provinces. In these pro- 
vinces, in spite of the weightage given to the 
non-IIindu communities, the Hindus (and the 
Congress party) have not been reduced to the 
position of a minority. The Hindus being_ col- 
lectively more pubhe-spirited and more national 
in outlook than the Muslims have made 
provincial autonomy comparatii ely successful 
in these provinces. In Muslim majonty pro- 
vinces, particularly in Bengal, the Hmdus (and 
the Congress party) are in a minority. In these 
provinces prov’incial autonomy has not been 
successful even to the extent to which it has 


been 80 in the Hindu (and Congre.‘'s) majority 
provinces. As in the Federal Legislature tlio 
Hindus have been reduced to the position of a 
minority and consequently the Congress party 
also will most hkely bo in a minority, the posi- 
tion of the Hindus and of the Congress party 
in it will be like the position of the Hindus and 
of the Congress party in Bengal. Hence the 
success of the federal scheme will probably be 
no better than the success (?) of provincial auto- 
nomy in Bengal. 

Among the Muslim majority provinces 
Congress has no doubt formed a ministry in the 
N.-W. Frontier Province. But provincial 
autonomy has not been successful there. Instead 
of being stamped out or even of diminishing, 
crime has increased there since the inaugura- 
tion of provincial autonomy and non-jfuslira 
inhabitants suffer from the predatory and kid- 
napping raids of trans-frontier raiders. More- 
over, under the Muslim prime minister comraun- 
nalisia is rampant there in public service 
appointments and the like. 

The Piceroy on Const/futionaS Advance 
in the Indian States 

In answer to questions in the British House 
of Commons it has been officially stated sei’erol 
limes that the British Government will not 
stand in the n.ay of the Rulers of the Indian 
States introducing constitutional reforms in a 
progressive spirit (thanks for this small mercy) , 
but no pressure will be brought to bear upon 
them to do so. The Viceroy also has made a 
similar declaration: 

It must rest with rulers themselves to decide what 
form of gov'ttit'et't they sbould adopt in the diverse 
conditions of Indian States, and, as the Secretary of Stale 
has a^am made clear in the last few days, while the para- 
mount power will not obstruct proposals for constitu* 
tional advance initiated by rulers, his Majesty’s Covern- 
ment have no intention of bringing any form of pressure 
to bear upon them to initiate constitutional changes 

It is common knowledge that, for promot- 
ing imperial interests, British Residents and 
Political Agents in the States have occasionally 
put pressure on the rulers thereof. But when it 
comes to the question of constitutional ad- 
vance tiic British Government must take up the 
correct attitude But cannot that Government 
advise the rulers to placo their subjects on a 
footing of equal political status with the 
neighbounng British subjects? There is no sub- 
stantial difference between such neighbouring 
groups 

It may be said that the Viceroy has already 
indirectly stated ahy no advice can be given to 
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*ny ruler or all tl^e rulers in the matter of con- 
stitutional advance, by obser\'ing that 
iQ a field in which, for historical and other rea<H>BS, 
such wide differences in conditions exist, Eeneralhations 
are dangerous and misleading. The nature of any in* 
temal adjustment, the checks and balances appropriately 
to be applied, cannot wisely in all circumstances be the 
same, and the fullest weight must be given to all relevant 
factors by those on whom the responsibility directly falls. 

But in matters other than constitutional 
advance the Residents or Pobtical Agents do 
give advice to the Rulers. That implies that 
these British officers possess full knowledge of 
“all relevant factors.” 

As for difference in the traditions and other 
conditions of the various Indian States, are thej* 
really greater than the differences which exist 
between the self-ruling countries “from China 
to Peru”? If m spite of such differences it has 
been found practicable, necessary and wise to 
introduce self-rule m so many countries in- 
habited by various races, some of whom, as in 
Soviet Russia, had no alphabet or written 
literature *of their ooti, why cannot the British 
Paramount Power pass round a general advice 
that self-government with local variations 
ahould be introduced m all the States? 

No doubt, the more backward the Indian 
States are and remain, the better do they serve 
the purpose of foils. But it has never been said 
that that is a reason why the Paramount 
Power docs not urge or advise the Rulers 
thereof to go in for constitutional progress in 
their territories 

“ Will You Accept Federal Scheme ? ” 

We have been sometimes asked whether we 
are for the acceptance of the federal scheme. 
After reading our notes on .^le Viceroy’s speech 
our readers may ask the same question. 

But there is really no free choice left to us 
It is Hobson’s choice. The thing is going to be 
forced upon us. If the Congress does not like 
at, all the Congress ministries should adopt all 
the possible obstructionist tactics, failing which 
they should resign and make it impossible for 
Bon-Congress ministries in their provinces to 
function. 

There are only two things which can be 
said in favour of the British-made federal 
scheme. The first is that it gives the whole of 
India some sort of political and constitutional 
unity, however mechanical and self-conflicting 
in parts it may be. It may be that the Consti- 
tuent Assembly desired by the Congress, if it 
materializes, will give us a better scheme. But 
it is not known when and how it will be conoi’ened 
and whether its decisions will be accepted by the 


Rulers of the Indian States and the Muslims. 
Nolens volcns the British scheme, however, must 
bo accepted by both. The materialization of 
this scheme will be tantamount to repudiation of 
the fantastic, unpatriotic and mischievous de- 
mand of a separate Muslim federation 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

A second thing which can be urged in its 
favour is that in this scheme, the representa- 
tives to be nominated by the Rulers have not 
to be nominated according to any fixed com- 
munal proportions. There is no weightage for 
any community, such as there is in the case of 
the British India representatives according to 
the Communal Decision. It is apprehended 
that if Congress succeeds in calling a Consti- 
tuent Assembly, it may not only confirm the 
Communal “Award” in British India but may 
introduce it in the Indian States, too, under 
pressure of the Muslims and in order to please 
them. Well, it is jolly good to denounce the 
foreign British Government for the unrighteous 
Communal “Aw’ard,” but will our Congress and 
pro-Congress organs and tJie Congress-brow- 
beaten papers be able to stand up against a 
Congress Communal “Award”? 

Whether Congress accepts the British 
brand of federation or not, it wdll stand to lose 
if it does not contest the federal elections. 

“ A Critique of the Indian 
Constitution ” 

Mr. K. K. Bhattacharj’a, M.A., B.L. (Cal.) , 
LlM (London), Barrister-at-Law, Reader of 
Law, Allahabad University, delivered a couise 
of six lectures under the auspices of the Calcutta 
University as an Extension lecturer of the same 
University on the subject, "The Indian States 
and the Proposed Federation,” in November, 
1938. 

We understand, Mr. Bhattacharya is going 
to bring out these lectures in the form of a 
book entitled, “ A Critique of the Indian Con- 
stitution”. In the course of his lectures ho 
pointed out from the legal and constitutional 
point of adew that the Indian States have got no 
status in International law — they are neither 
sovereign, nor semi-sovereign, nor are they 
protectorates. 

He also dilated upon the fact that they had 
no external or internal sovereignty. The term 
sovereignty is a misnomer when applied to the 
Indian States in their external or internal 
relations. He criticised the doctrine of the 
Butler Committee Report and analysed the 
doctrine of paramountcy. According to him 
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there WHS no legal bar against the transferring 
of the, whole content of paramountcy to the 
Indian Federal Ministry, when formed, un- 
reservedly. 

On the question of granting reforms to the 
people in the States, who number about eight 
crores, he was satisfied on legal and constitu- 
tional grounds that there was no impediment in 
the way of the Rulers granting full responsible 
government to their subjects, and insisted that 
the Rulers must grant full responsible govern- 
ment. No tinkering, no half-measures, in fact 
nothing short of full responsible government 
under the aegis of the rulers, will satisfy the 
people. 

Earl Winterton's statement in the House 
of Commons on this subject was also analysed. 

He criticised the Communal “ Award ” and 
the special disadvantages flowing from it in 
Bengal. 

Coming to the Federal Government, he 
drew pointed attention to very many defects 
in the Federal scheme, which, according to him, 
no amount of convention or assurance would be 
able to do away with. He insisted upon full 
responsibility with regard to all matters, civil 
and military, external and internal, being vested 
in the Federal Ministry. He also urged that 
the Rulers of the States must not be allowed to 
send their nominees to the Federal Houses : the 
peoples' representations alone must be sent 
there. 

He also urged that the members of the 
Indian Civil Service, Indian Police Service, 
Indian Medical Service, Indian Military Service 
— all must be brought under the absolute con- 
trol of the Federal Ministry, regarding their 
mode of recruitment, scale of salary, pensions, 
etc. 

He referred also to the top-heavy adminis- 
tration in the provinces and in the Centre which 
dei-oured so much of the revenues as to leave 
s -smsd' jtuugin for the nation-buildinc: 

departments. 

Turning to the judiciary, he was of the 
opinion that appeals to the Pri\-y Coundl and 
oven special leave to appeal to the Pnvy 
Council mu«t be stopped. 

According to him Dominion status with the 
right of secession would not satisfy a large 
section of the Indian population. India wants 
to frame a constitution suited to her genius 
through a Constituent Assembly. He pointed 
out that there was no constitutional or legal 
impediment in the way of summoning a Cons- 
tituent Assembly and asked the British Govem- 
. ment to take a leaf out of the Irish History in 


1921-22, when Ireland convened a Constituent 
Assembly and framed a constitution wfiich was 
ratified by the British Parliament on the 6tli- 
of December, 1922. What England did in 
1921-22 with regard to Ireland the speaker 
wanted England to do in 1938 with regard to 
India. 

Menace of Communism in India 

Tlie Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India met at their Annual Conference at 
Calcutta in December 1938. The Conference 
devoted their greatest attention to the question 
of the growth of Communism in India and made 
it the subject of a prolonged discussion. The 
original resolution, which ran as given below, 
was moved by Mr. H. Horsman of the Upper 
India Chamber of Commerce : 

‘'Etvntj KiiMo die pe<{ >e4r beiiag: shevo tbe in- 
ealcnlabte damage that ii being done to the induatriea ot 
ihe couUiy and to the vroikera dependent thereon by the 
continuoua apread of eommunuiie propaganda among 
the working ela&se*. tbia AMOciation calJa upon the Got- 
eromenta eooeemed to en»ure the enforcemeo! of aorv 
aUingent precauiiona to di<c«urage Communiim by all 
neana in tbeir power in the intereata of the ioduatilal 
, ptogre&a and ibe general peace and welfare of the 
* country." 

In moving his resolution Sir. Horsman 
traced the history of the growth of Communism 
in India at length and drew his own conclusions 
therefrom. In his opimon Communism has- 
become a grave menace to the peace anti 
material progress of this country and unless 
immediate and strong steps were taken by all 
provincial governments for its suppression the 
consequence might indeed be grave and disas- 
trous Mr. Horsman’a reading of the situation, 
thougii somewhat . alanmstic, deserves the 
attention of all thmking men in so far as it 
denis with a new and powerful factor in Indian 
politics which incidentally runs counter to some 
of the main currents of Indian civilisation. 
Mr. Horsman has seen in Communism a 
challenge to British power, prestige and 
prosperity in India but, if his description of its 
aims and object arc correct, one may see in it 
a chalfenge to many an institution and ideal 
with which the British are in no way connected 
or concerned. The quotations which follow were 
given by ilr. Horsman in the course of his 
speech, as summarising the outlook of the 
Communists of India ; 

“(I) tile complele indfpfiicfcnce of India by the- 
Tielnii overthrow of British rule; (he cancellation of alt 
debts; the confi'cation and natinnaliralion of all Bnt3*h 
fartones, banks, railways tea and river transport and 
plamaluwis; (2) establi*hment of Soiiel Goiemment: 
the reabaation of the right of eatloDal aiinorillti to tell- 
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-determination including separation; abolition of the 
Indian Slates; the creation of an Indian Federal Work- 
•ers' and Peasants' Soviet Republic; (3) The confiscanion 
'Without compensation of all lands, forests and other pro- 
perty of the landlords. Ruling Princes, chnrehe*. the 
British Government, officials and monejlenders, and the 
ban^ng of them over for use to the toiling peasantry; 
(4) Cancellation of State agreements and the in- 
debtedness of the peasantry to the moneylenders and 
banks; (5) The adoption of an &-hour working day and 
radical improtemeni of conditions of labour; increase 
in wanes and State maintenance for the unemployed.'' 

(1) Eixpulsion of the British troops, abobtton of the 
police, and inst,.ad the general armament of the toilers; 
(2) immediate bberation of all political prisoners, in- 
cluding those who have committed acta of indiyidual and 
mass violence; (3) unlimited freedom of speech, of 
-conscience, press, meetings, strikes and associations for 
the toilers, end abolition of all anti popular and anti- 
labour laws: (4) the abolition of rank, caste, national 
-and communal privilege, and the full eqoality of all 
citireos irrespective of sea, relipon and race; (5) com- 
plete separation of rehgion from the Sta'e at any time 
cn the demand of the majonly of ihe electors, arid the 
expulsion of the missionaries as direct ageaia of the 
Impenabsis, with confiscation of their property. 

(1) The liberation of the masses from the I'nfluence 
cf the National Congress; (2) the making of agitational 
«nd oTgtAiiadonal prepatsuons for a general stnke, <3) 
the givmg of the greatest possible support to the present 
movement for the con-payment of taxes, rents and debts; 
nsd (4) the popnlarisation of the slogans and tasks of 
the agrarian revolution. 

According to Mr. Horsman the ComiDumsl 
movement is responsihle for roost of India’s 
industrial and agrarian unrest. That is to say, 
the rank and file of the Communist Party lo 
India are composed of labourers and peasants 
The brains are no doubt educated people 
•who have drawn their inspiralion from 
Moscow. An examination of the above quota- 
tions would re%eal the aims and objects of the 
Communists of India to be, not merely a 
political revolution but a cultural, social, moral, 
religious and economic revolution as well. It 
may be possible for agitators to incite a number 
of labourers or peasants to start a riot or to go 
on strike ; but it is difficult to imagine how 
even the cleverest of all agitators could go 
among the illiterate masses of India and preach 
abolition of religious institutions, collectivisation 
of farms, sex equality and all that. May be, 
these whole-hogging programmes were dra'wn 
up by one section of Communists, who merely 
theorise or deal out doctrines, and the others, the 
active members, use their own arguments to 
induce labourers to go on strike. The kind of 
Communism that has been actually preached 
to the masses has no doubt created industrial 
and agrarian unrest, but so far, we have not 
noticed any serious damage done to the institu- 
tions of private property (particularly the 
property owned by labourers and peasants or 


by their leaders) , temples and mosques and their 
properties, ranks, castes, communities and 
communal privileges, etc. 

So that, ne are of the opinion that the 
provincial governments need not as yet start any 
anti-propaganda against theoretical Com- 
munism or its theoretical assertions and threats 
We should be content to explain to the masses, 
by means of judicious and dignified counter 
propaganda, the true facts of national econo- 
mics. Industrial legislation the world over has 
been an acknowledgment of the fact that 
labourers are sometimes not treated justly by 
their emploj'crs For among employers there 
are good, bad and neutral tjqjcs. And the bad 
ones are always at an advantage. It is there- 
fore not entirelj”^ xrise to assume that all 
employers are at all times absolutely in the 
right nor that all demands made by labourers 
are always unjustifiable. The correct attitude 
for governments should be to force both 
employers and employees to play fair. Neithef 
side should imagine that it has any divine right 
over things. The Nation is above both Capital 
and L-sbour and the Nation's well-being can- 
not be permitted to be injured by the uncon- 
trolled actions of any person or group of 
persons. Often the ill thought-out actions of a 
small group of men working in some essential 
industrial unit upsets the lives of numerous 
persons connected with a chain of industries. 
Industrial trouble always has its repercussions 
in the fields of transport, commerce, finance, 
trade, in fact in every branch of national lifev 
Strikes are seldom mere isolated incidents. All 
governments therefore have the right to regulate 
industrial disputes. But all disputes should be 
judged on the merits of the case and not 
according to the political philosophy of the 
disputants. 

Sir Edward Benthall on Communism 

The speech delivered by Sir Edward 
Benthall in connection with the resolution of 
Mr. Horsman was verj’ interesting. He said : 

The laover of this lesoluUon has made out a verf* 
powerful ca<e indeed to illustrate tbe danger of the 
etowth of Communism in India, but in considering a 
resolution calling upon Covemments to enforce more 
stringent precautions to discourage communism, we must, 

I think, be careful to have an exact appreciation of what 
the Covemmenta can and cannot do We onghi in fact 
to slate the directions in which we expect them to take 

A belief in Commani<m in itself is no crime; nor is 
it a crime to seek by all means within the law for a 
mote equal dlstribation of wealth. A leceni case in the 
Bengal High Conn confirmed a judgment of Chief Jus- 
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ties Beaumont of the Bombay Courts, that a Terbal at- 
tack on capitalists could not be brought witblit Seciwn 
153-A of the Indian Penal Code because it could not be 
prosed that the accused had any intention of promotins 
haired and euroity between differeat classes of Bis Jtfa- 
je'ty’s subjects for the reason that capitalists could not 
be descril;^ as a class of His Slajesty’a subjects, capi- 
talism being a manifestation of ■world-wide economic 
conditions. 

But as this is the present legal posiiJon, ii is our 
duly to draw the aitenlion of the Governments to the 
effect of the continuous spread of anti-capitalist propa- 
ganda not only upon the productive power of the indus- 
tries concerned and so upon the •weSth of the coontiji, 
but also on the welfare of the worker* themselves. 

A loss caused to the industry by strikes is a direct 
loss to Government since the wealth of a nauon or of « 
province lies in its output of goods and produce. By 
reducing output and causing unemployment aad unrest, 
the prosperity cf the country as a whole as of the lodns- 
tnal units coneerped, is affected. This may not be very 
perceptible at the time, and may not seriottsly incon- 
venience even the panievdar industrial unit, but when 
t^be Joss of production is allowed to grow as targe m it 
has done in recent years, it must have, aed does have, 
a marked effect upon the prosperity of the country- 
. ..^^¥“tes supplied by the Employer* 

India show that m the last decade no less than oto,M,vw 
working days have been lost} this gives somo idea of the 
loss 10 workers and to industry. In 1937 for intianca 
nearly «9fl2,000 working days were ion owing to strike*. 
alectiJig 647,800 workers, an lateruaiional je<»rd ,iot 
the year second otdy to the United Stales of Araenea. 
The current year must also *how unenijable . 

It la our duty to point out m the first place that H 
ia the employer* who have created the worlt Out oi 
nothing they have built op industries, created ‘mP'OT- 
tnent Snd brought a livelihood to the Of the 

Joint effort* of employer* and workers wealth ba* been 
brooght to the country- . , , .i. r _ 

VP^tbe employer* and the worker*— are therefore 
fully lustified in I'emandiBg from Govemmcni* the inaai- 
mum protection agwn't disruptive eJemenu. a >ie*Jy 
propaganda to educate the . "•«rker* in the elemenUry 
economics of their livelihood, and all possible as*j*t*i>ce 
in our policy of providing smenitic* to the workers All 
these roaiters have the eariic*! attenUon of employer* 
today and Government can 8«si>t by providing Iscililies. 

I have no Complaint at all against genuine labour 
leader*. There are not a few who have done good work 
on behalf of laboor and no wi*e employer will icaeni 
6ona jtde endeavours by a labour leader to improve the Jot 
of the worker* by all reavonsble mean*. Dot comprti- 
{(oo essonff commoaist JeaJrtr *r«a* rewards 

the attainment ol personal power over labour. Their 
activities are almost solely conbned to fomenting stnkea, 
and as often as ngt the eauve for which they ire encourag- 
ing sinker, ba* nothing to do with the cause «( the 
• workers. • 

^fitnei^. (or ioslance, the open statement of Mr. 
Suhha* Chandra Bose that the sirike in the Tittaghur 
ares for the tein*tatetneni of (crtain di*mis«<-d workers 
has hem (tan«formed into s strike aeaiast 1^ Jate Ordi- 
Bincf, in other words, a political strike against the Gov- 
ernment in power. One of the greatest hindicSM to the 
steady advance of the labour rnovtmem has been e*- 
ploiialinn of the movement by oui*id» influence* for 
pobliral purpose*. 

It is a common experience th*l seventy five to ninety 
per eejil of the workers who go on strike do so Iwcsuse 
they are lertonied by a small section acting under eont- 


mmist or other political leadership. The worker needs 
protection far more even than the employer 

It may be asserted without risk of over- 
statement that tJie labour resources of India are 
very largely wasted due to lack of training and 
opportunities. The actual industrial workers 
are few compared to the millions who might 
have been so engaged, had India been fully 
industrialiscd. The average income of indus- 
trial workers in India is much higher than that 
of agncultural workers. So that the growth of 
industries would be a great blessing to India’s 
niiUions. Just as high wages attract workers to 
industries, high dividends attract c-‘ipital to- 
industrial investments. So that the smooth and 
steady development of indu'itrics, paying 
steadier dividends and providing better employ- 
ment, would be an all round national boon. 

Mr. Horsroan's resolution was finally 
passed unanimously by the Conference after it 
had been amended as follows : 

“Cespiie ihe fad thit certain of the provincid Gov* 
enmenit have seversW discountenanced Coromunitt 
activity Within thetr borders tiie »prc*d of Contmunfer 
propaganda continue* in Isdia. The event* of the Past 
year have shown that incalcultble damage is being done 
to the indusines of Ihe country and to the worVere 
dependant ihcreon by the dissemination of Communiatie 
doctrine* and ibe inumidaiion by wbich It 1* aecon- 
panied. This Awociiuon therefote call* upon all the 
Govenuncot* concerned to ensure the enforcement of 
more stringent precautions to discourage Communism hr 
all ntoani in their power in the interesta of the industiiiJ 
progress and the general peace and welfare of the 
country " 

Thoughts on the Wardha Scheme 

Certain features of the Wardha Scheme of 
rural education would provoke a httlc general 
discussion. AH pupils are to bo taught a basic 
craft from childhood and it will also be an 
useful craft, the products of which -will be 
ealcable There is also the provision for 
preventing " mechanical ” work and the idea 
that the basic craft shall be also the basic thing 
in this scheme of education. Tlirough it and 
orottnd it the pupils’ mind will forage for in- 
tellectual Bustenance. Education dejils primarily 
with the mind and also with the correlation of 
the mind with the body. All human beings nro 
educated in one way or another jn the sense 
that they learn to think, behave and <lo things 
from their fellow beings and environment. 
Systvmiiisvfl mass cducHion is merely Rnother 
and more effective method of teaching people 
how to think, behave and do things, Tlie u«o 
of the writlcn word is onlj' a method of eon- 
viying thought and in«truction and it hn« no 
catepiric diflcrcnce from the spoken word or 
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cany'ofher sj'mbol as far as its use ia the field 
•of education is concerned. The use of the 
'lecture and the cinema show, for the purpose 
‘of mass education all over the civilised world, 
go to prove the truth of the above statement. 
Architectiure, sculpture, painting, music, garden- 
ing, in fact every perceptible representation of 
liuman thought and feeling, has some educative 
. value 

The value of teaching a basic craft need 
mot be minimised on any account; but if the 
‘basic craft is chosen with a view to assist some 
:prc-conccived propaganda or political creed, its 
•educative value vould become restricted to the 
'teaching of the subject-matter of that propa- 
ganda or creed alone This is a positive danger 
of which the educationists of India should be 
conscious while adopting this craft or that for 
mass education. 

The words "machine’’ and "mechanical” are 
werj’ often used arbitrarily Many human 
actions are mechanical, as for example, walking, 
'Standing, sweeping the floor, drawing water 
‘from the well, driving cattle, sawing wood and 
a vhole host of other things which humanity 
has engaged in since the species came into 
■existence. There is nothing fundamentally 
■■degrading in acting in a mechanical fashion 
The spinner, the weaver, the potter and all 
•workers of handicrafts work mechanically. The 
Teal point is whether by working too hard and 
too long the worker is getting cramped and 
atrophied mentally and spiritually; whether all 
joy and decent feelmgs and emotions are being 
squeezed out of his life by an overdose of 
monotony. It is wellknown to students of 
economic historj' that the shawl weavers of 
"Kashmir and the carpet weavers of Persia 
(many of whom were children) were subjected 
to the utmost hardship by having to sit in a 
tsawiped potitioti tor howsa to a hole TOsdex the 
loom plying different hand shuttles under the 
dictation of the master-weaver working abo'/e 
ground. The artistic side of the -work was 
entirely denied to these unfortunate slaves and 
their lot was a hundred times worse compared 
to 'that of the workers in a modem weaxiiii 
factorj’. 

-All machines are aids to human labour. 
TlTien properly used, machinery protect workers 
against hardship and make things easy for 
them. The appliances used in handicrafts are 
intrinsically as much of machinery as the robots 
- of modem industry. A slave to a charka is no 
better off compared to a slave working a ring 
frame machine It is the slaverv that ia 
• objectionable and not the machine. The charka 


or the takli are as'much machines as any other 
mechanical appliance. They are not natural 
objects like fruits, trees or flowers. 

It is necessaiy that a scheme of national 
education should be based on clear reasoning. 
When the world is changing its productive 
machinery with a view to enrich the lives of 
all men and women, it is no use making fetishes 
of infenor appliances. It is no doubt true 
that better machinery are not available to the 
masses, but the ideal nevertheless should be to 
equip India with the best of everything and 
this can only be done if the people of IndiA 
could be taught the intricacies of modern 
mcchamcal sciences. India should be science^ 
minded and Indian thought should be purged 
of all forced reasoning which are not based upori 
truth 

There cannot be any philosophical argu^ 
ment against making iron out of ore, any mor^ 
than there could be against making flour out 0/ 
wheat or a bedstead out of a tree. The econo-- 
mic activities of mankind mainly reduce down 
to gning useful form or location to the gifts 
of nature Taking the wool from the sheep and 
converting it into a coat or a blanket is very 
similar to making medicinal sera out of a horse. 
Artificial eilk from wood and real eilk from 
cocoons stand on an equal footing in industrial 
rating 

When we study the mechanism of modern 
life we find that large-scale production and 
specialised labour have become vital com- 
ponents of the productive system of the present- 
day world. Some of the most important 
necessities of modern life are only obtainable 
with the help of modern scientific apparatus 
and appliances. Where millions died before 
without medical aid or any hope of cure, modem 
medicine has thrown a challenge to death. And 
modern TOeditine cannoti be praeilsed with the 
assistance of handicrafts alone. Modem trans- 
port, which has given a new meaning to Humani- 
ty, cannot depend solely on handicrafts. Even 
mass education would require, at every step, 
the intimate assistance of modem industrj*. 

The second important item is the selection 
of a common language, namely Hindustani, for 
the whole of India. 

As the ideal behind the scheme seems to 
be a self-contained village life, the necessity 
for having a common language is not quite 
clear. The villagers of Eastern India would, 
under a scheme of medievalisation of life, have 
no occasion to travel to or exchange goods or 
labour -with the villagers of Gujarat. So why 
waste time in learning a common language ? 
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The third important point is that the 
teaching will bo through the vernacular of tliu 
pupils. 

Tliis is well and good. Only, ns verna- 
cular” stands for the "literary language” and 
not any dialects, Hindustani of a particular 
variety will be enabled to crush out many a 
encot dialect of Bihar and the U. P. 

The fourth point to be mentioned is that 
English will not be taught. 

As Englisli is perhaps the most extensively 
used language in the world today, as in actual 
practice it is used even by all educated Congress- 
men in India, as it possesses a more extensive 
literature than any modem Indian language, 
as it is practically our only medium of com- 
munication with the world outside India, and 
as it is used as a secondary language in China 
and Japan, we do not appreciate this negative 
altitude towards it. IVe do not understand 
the wisdom of deliberately keeping boys and 
girls ignorant of English even when they have 
completed fourteen years of their life. 

The fifth point is that certain cultural 
eublects which cannot be correlated with the 
basic craft must be taught independently. 

We have not been able to work out whether 
mathematics, hygiene, botany, natural history, 
literature, etc. could be " correlated " with any 
basic craft like spinning, weaving or raising 
Bilk worms; but we expect provisions mil be 
made to correlate at least the three “R”s with 
whatever craft is chosen for any echool 

We do not know if the board of education 
controlling this scheme would always keep m 
mind the fact that even in a medieval scheme 
of existence life would depend on several crafts 
and not on any single basic craft (unless 
agriculture were counted as a craft). The 
chances of teaching all the people only a few 
basic crafts and upsetting the economy of the 
fjVLwh’y & wbidg. Jibould also be kept m 
mind. For if all the people started, say, 
epinning or weaving, the future of India would, 
no doubt, be sartorially bright, but otherwise 
very bleak indeed. Lite depends on vanety 
and a balanced supply of workers in 
the different crafts is an essential of national 
economy. Any undue increase in the supply of 
craftsmen of one kind or shortage of workers 
in some essential craft usually means suffering 
to the nation. Tampering with the social forces 
nhich determine the supply of skilled workers 
in the different fields of production is a danj^r- 
r>i« game to play at; at least for educationists 
or politicians. 


Defence of the Motherland 

Tlic War to end War wliich destroyed the 
lives of millions of soldiers and non-combatantr- 
during the four years 1914-18, and left an 
endless heritage of misery for the world, did 
not, after oil, cither end War or make the worll 
safe for democracy or achieve any of the- 
wonders that people expected from it. An 
analysis of the world situation today reveals' 
the fact that nations are still actuated by a 
Tiliolc-licartcd selfishness and a murderous spirit 
of mutual hatred is the ruling passion in their- 
hearts. This selfishness and spirit of hatred is 
clearly evidenced by the Sino-Japanesc war, 
the Halo-German intrigue in Spain, the British 
affairs in Palestine, the Franco-Italian conflict, 
the German outcry for Colonics and a host of 
other incidents, affairs and outcries in Poland, 
Rumania, Czecho-Slovakia, Hungary and 
practicallv all over the world. The world 
harboured more international hatred and clash 
of interests in 1938 tban it did in 1914 or at 
any time within known history. “Might is 
Right” has become so &TrD\y established as the 
only potent factor in world politics, that codes of 
morality, decency or civilised behaviour have 
been finally relegated to the arcbii'es of dead and 
useless doctrines. As a result of this New Out- 
look, the evolution of Human Institutions In 
the present age has become restricted to only 
one thing— de\clopment of military efficiency' 
and dissemination of effective lies In such a 
world a spirit of pacifism and militarj* unpre- 
aredness would no doubt be a moral gesture; 
ut it would hardly be wise In the histoiy of 
the world the Twentieth Century will perhaps 
be known in the future as the most war-ridden 
century We Indians arc living in this trouble- 
soroe and insecure age without showing the 
slightest sjmptora of any consciousness of danger. 

It is perhaps due to the fact that for long 
decades wc have been used to p-assing our days 
without any thought of National defence, for 
we depend on the British to defend us against, 
aggression by others. 

The present cross currents of intcnintioDal 
jealousies and clash of interests are a sure in- 
dication of the fact that the world, before long, 
will get involved in a series of conflicts of 
different dimensions. Many of these expected 
conflicts are already being fouglit out in diflcr- 
tmt parts of tho world. Th.it Britain will 
become party to one or more of these conflicts 
ia_a possibility which has the nature of n cer- 
tainty. And when Britain fights a proper sire 
enemy the repercussions of any such fight will ' 
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lie surelj’ felt in India. In former Umca Wars 
T\crc localised and fought out between armies. 
■^Civilians and objectives other than fortified 
places were seldom attacked. But modem 
warfare is waged on a national scale and no 
person or place may expect immunity from 
attack. War is spread far and wide and beyond 
the positions taken up by armies. Aeroplane* 
and submarines sneak out into enemy terri- 
tories and try to demoralise the enemy nation 
by destroying its trade, supplies and centres of 
industry. As modem war depends on a constant 
supplies of men, arms and munitions, these 
methods are essentials of the art of warfare. 
"These methods, when applied without reserva- 
tion, spare neither the aged nor women or child- 
ren, and the example of China, Abyssinia and 
Spain makes matters very clear. So that if 
India gets involved in a war there is no doubt 
that thousands of non-combatant Indians will 
be failed and many of our cities will be devas- 
-tated. 

With such dire possibilities in the imme- 
diate foreground our policy of unconcerned in- 
action seems utterly suicidal. The Congress no 
•doubt expect to handle all situations accord- 
ing to their principle of Ahtmsa. Of course they 
have sponsored the idea of military training in 
Bihar and the XJ. P. That may be accepted as 
an exception proving the general rule of non- 
violence. BTiat we wish to emphasise is that, 
while abhorring Tiarfare and violence for the 
purpose of attacking others, one may yet feel 
the moral necessity for fighting with a view to 
protect the motherland against the inroads of 
-external enemies 

India will very soon feel the urgency of 
fighting to save India’s women and children and 
the ration’s economic assets Britain may be 
alwaj's tailing to fight our battles to safeguard 
British interests in India; but there js the pos- 
sibility that she may not be in a strong enough 
position to do so. Whatever our relations with 
Britain may be, one cannot reasonably com- 
pare such relations mth what will happen if 
there be a fresh invasion and conquest of India 
by some other power. It ia an undoubted fact 
that if ever such a thing happened the terror 
and suffering that would come into existence 
^ould defy description. A hundred humani- 
tarian great souls would not be able to save 
us from the horrors of a foreign invasionl For 
these reasons India must prepare for national 
defence. 

It is clear that the first attack on India will 
be from the air. Therefore the first defensive 
fictions would be expected also in the air. India 


should build up a strong air force and that 
immediately. Besides there must be arrange- 
ments for the evacuation of crowded cities 
promptly and without undue loss and suffering. 
In the cities anti-gas shelters must be cons- 
tructed and organisations put up for rendering 
first-aid to the injured and for disinfecting 
areas infected with gas. 

The first requirement is to inspire the 
nation with a spirit of determination to face this 
new danger. The nation’s health, strength and 
efficiency must be built up with a rigid single- 
ness of purpose. The nation must make up its 
mind. That is the first step. 

Sj. Ramananda Ckatterjee Misf-eported 

An Associated Press message runs as 
follows : 

Cawnpore, Dec. 19. 

Sj. ItamanaDda Chatlenee, editor of The Modem 
Reriem, who siriTcd here to preside erer ths Brskma- 
oanda Keshab Chsodra Sen’s birth eeatenary. was given 
addresses of welcome by tbe Municipal Board and by the 
Bengalees of Cawnpore. 

In the course of his address to the students at the 
Marwan Vidvalaya College. Mr. Chatteriee advised the 
students not to be led away by catchwords like "Ingfiab 
Zindabad ” but should devote tbenselves exclusively to 
their <:udies.— <4. P. 

At the Marwari Vidyalaya College at 
Cftwnpore Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee spoke to 
the students for a few minutes. He advised 
them not to be led away by ‘ catchwords ’ Uke 
“ Education can wait but Swaraj cannot wait.” 
In his opinion education cannot wait, no matter 
whether Swaraj can or cannot wait. Speaking 
from his experience as a boy and a young man, 
he said that he regretted that he had not made 
better use of opportunities for the acquisition 
of knowledge and the formation of character 
at school and college. He did not know many 
veiy essential things — essential even for the 
proper discharge of his duties as a journalist 
and an armchair politician. His ignorance 
would not have been so great and such a 
handicap, if he had been a better student in 
boyhood and youth. At present, owing to 
advancing age and the pressure of routine work 
and public engagements, he could not command 
sufficient leisure to read even some of the many 
excellent books which he received for review. 
So he advised the students to make the best use 
of their time and opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge, so that in their future career as 
citizens they might not have to indulge in 
unavailing regrets for lost opportunities as the 
speaker often had to do. He did not. however, 
advise them to devote themseUes exclusively 
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their studies. On the contrary, he said that, after 
attending to their studies, tliey were at liberty 
to keep themselves in touch with political and 
other public movements in order to have up-to- 
date knowledge of them. For knowledge cannot 
be gained entirely from the study of books 
and other publications. Such knowledge has 
to be Bupplcracntcd by life contacts. But 
primarily, though not exclusively, the duty of 
students is tliat which is implied in their class 
name. Just ns a shopkeeper or a cultivator 
ceases to deserve the name of shopkeeper or 
cultivator if he neglects his business or his work 
in the fields, so the name ‘ student ’ becomes a 
misnomer for students if they do not study to 
an adequate ektcnl. 

Persons who arc not politically-minded and 
do not take any interest in politics will readily 
agree that students ought to study. Others, 
wild arc politically-minded and who take active 
part in politics but whom Congressmen both of 
the Right wing and the Left wing and Commu- 
nists and other Revolutionists call Reformists, 
■ will also agree that students ought to study 
Bj. Ramananda Chatterjee read out passages 
fiom the life of Lenin to show (hat that great 
Revolutionary himself studied deeply, took his 
degree from one Csarist University after having 
been expelled from another, and insisted on all 
Communists and would-be Communists acquir- 
ing the whole sum of human knowledge 

- Some of the passages read out will bear 
repetition : _ • 

• - “L«nin**?6nsi»nrty insisted lh*t comtnunisro cannot 
be regatded ns a 'pecial body of doctrines or doguss of 
‘reidy-made conclusions’ to be learnt from leat.books. 
but can only be understood as the outcome of the whole 
of human science and culture^ on the lia«is of on eiacf 
study of all that previous astes includiof; especially 
capitali«t «ociety, had achieved" — Life ani reocAin^j of 
Lenin (International Publi'hers, New York), p CS 

Speaking to the Third Congress of the 
Communist Youth in Russia in 1920, Lenin 
said : , 

"It would be a verr.ierlous mistake to suppose ibfli 
one can become a communist without making one’s own 
the 'treasures oi human knowledge. It would be >oi»- 
taken to imagine that it la eAough to adopt tbe Com 
miinist formulae and conclusions of Communist science 
v,ilhout mastering that sum total of different braneVs of 
knowledge, the final outcome of which is communism . . . 

“ Communism becomes an empty phrase, a mere 
facade, and the communist a mere bluffer, if be baa not 
worked over, in his consciousness the whole inb-r'tanee 
of human knowledge /bid-, pp. 63.64. 

Therefore Lenin urged the Communist Youth 
“to acquire, the whole sura of human 
knowledge .” ' 

As Sj. Ramananda Chatterjee is not a 


Communist, his object in quoting from Loninfe 
life and teacliings was not to advise our young 
people to become Communists. His object was- 
to convince Iiio hc-arers that, not only nnn- 
politically-minded persons and politically-mind- 
ed reformists, but even so great a rcvolution.'iry 
os Ixjnin stressed the need and duty of deep- 
and extensive study; and the foundations of sucii. 
stud 3 ' can be laid and the habit of such study 
formed only in our student days. 

As for “InqiJab Zindabad, ” the speaker- 
obseiw'cd that the shouting of that slogan any' 
day would not make India independent the- 
next day. Much serious training and much, 
other preparation are required for making the* 
countrj’ free and independent. 

Chinese Students' Statement to 
Japanese Youth and Students 

According to World Youth (Boston^ 
U. S A ) , November 19, 1938, the Chinese- 
Student Union for National Salvation issucef. 
the following statement to tbe Japanese youth 
and students on the First Anmversary of 
China’s Campaign of Resistance : 

" Dear Japanese Yoiuh and Felteia Students : In, 
•pile of (h« tinct Dew» ceoiorslup of your reibtuiUt we- 
h«ve occaiionellv Iceined ibr brave deeds of your stnigrle 
agaiDst ihe ruimeis agyrrssion in Cbine. In the mme- 
of «{] Chiftere students we wish to express to you our 
beastieat admiration for ibe work you nave d me. 

“We ere convinced that there exists between ihe-' 
youth of Japan and China an invincible friendship.. 
Despite the Japanese mibiansta' aggres'ion, our umira 
front eeaiost irnpenaitst eperession can never be crushed. 
We. youib of Japan and Clhms, ought to be the guaraniee- 
ol Far Eastern Peace 

“We are aware that many of you have been already- 
put ID gaol and we can well imagine the extreme hard- 
ship of )Our struggle. In spite of the fact that we, too., 
have suffered during the past year, we are still encouraged i 
by your example to conimiie in tbe fight for our own 
freedom and also lor the liberation of our Japaneso- 
brothers and sisters from ibe yoke of militanstn . . , 

“in ca«e you are already figbung in China we 
sincerely invite you to bring your brothers and join us.. 
ITe neeif not retiunrf you lliat it is our custom to treat 
those of you who j’oin us as brothers and sisters. Why 
should we be killing eacli otiier wiien ihere is no rau<e- 
for enmity between us ? Let us unite against our com- 
non enemy. Fascism, in order that the victory may soon, 
bring peace. 

“Receuiiy the Internationa! Student Delegation 
brought to China the goodwill of world fellow students. 

. . Lastly, may our hands extend over the East Sea 
and clasp jn mken of the brotherly love of our iwo- 
naliona 

"Yours in brotherhood — Tfie Chinese Sfurfent tfmon- 
/or Aononof Sati’aiion " 

One is filled with hope for the future of' 
mankind to lenm that there are Japanese youth* 
fi^hng militarism and fascism in their country 
and going to jail for the cause. 
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^ Pro-Hindi Organ on the Conviction 
of an Anti-Hindi Leader 

As the Congress ministry of Madras have 
been prosecuting anti-Hindi picketers in that 
province, it is not easy to form a correct idea of 
the nature and extent of the anti-Hindi agita-. 
tion there by reading pro-Congress organs alon^ 
or by reading only the English newspapers of 
iSladras. One requires to read the Tamil papery 
also. This we cannot do owing to our ignor.. 
ance of Tamil. The following comments of The 
Indian Express, a pro-Congress and pro-Hindi 
organ, on the conviction of Mr. E V. Rama- 
swami Naicker throws unexpected light on the 
anti-Hindi agitation and the prosecution of its 
leaders and their followers, many of whom are 
women with babes in arms, now in jail : 

It must be said of Jlr. E. V. Ramaswami Naicker 
tbat he is not a man disposed to run awa; from the 
consequences of his acts. He would hare avowed 
riolence had he violence in his mind. The anti Hindi 
movement has had, of course, scandalous spuHs of both 
Tioleaee and vulsarity, but a leader like Mr. Naicker 
wh««e eourape of conrtcUoa has <rer been disuoctir« 
of his character, has a nght, to be bebered when he 
disowns violence. t?hst, then, is left of the charge on 
which he is now convicted ? Presumabty >t was for 
leadinc a movement (hat Corerement did not Lie that 
he has been sentenced to lail for a year and ordered to 
pay a fine of R*. 1000. We. for our part, are etaunchly 
pro>IIindi and have nothing but detestauon for some of 
the ways of the antj-Hindi agitators, but we (eel tbat it 
is a itrsnge interpretation ol earnestness (or a caus« 
that dissenters professing non violence should be visit-d 
with ruthless penalties. There is no ment in crmcedin; 
liberty to those that are in perfect egreetnent with ua. 
The real test of freedom bes in the toleration of differ, 
ences. however inconveiuent. and it is not the (unction 
of the Congress, in the name of aduuoisirative necessity, 
to step into the role of the bureaucrat food of repression 
whom Congressmen had ever been condemning prior to 
o&ce acceptance. The sort of seventy cow called into 
play against Mr. Naicker reflects badly on tbe need for 
separating the cxecutire from the judiciary, but it is not 
likely to advance the cau«e of Hindi. A fine of R«. I.OOt) 
vre regard as a barbarous one. English Courts rarely m- 
(Let floes of more than a few pounds for the most 
heinous offrncev. Have our Covemment conceived (he 
bright idea of extracting revenue from the purses of 
their political opponents to exchange for the Criminal 
Law .\ntendment methods which (hey gave some Indian 
States ? 

Some of the statements made in Court by 
the competed old leader in the course of bis 
trial are: 

“ ricketers did not can*e obstruction to students or 

“ I have not instigated any one to commit any 

“The object of the anii-Hindi inoTemeni is not to 
transgress the law." 

“I ask (or the luaximuin punishment which wiQ 
satisfy the Congress ministers and the lowe*t class in 
jad which will saiitfy their desire to wreak vengeance." 


Congress President on the 
Federation Issue 

On the 26th December, ue finished our 
notes on the Viceroy’s speech t\hich dnelt main- 
ly on the Federal Scheme. On the 27th, we 
found in the morning papers that on the pre- 
vious day the Congress President met Bombay 
journalists at a Press Conference and discussed 
with tiiem many questions such as how Congress 
may fight Federation, the Indian States’ people’s 
struggle for responsible government, etc. 

With regard to federatioa, Mr. Bo°e said that the- 
ptan of Congress Opposition to the Federal Scheme con* 
tained in tbe Govenuuent of India Act of 1935 would be 
cm the whole in accordance with the general pobey and 
principle of the Congress, namely, non-co-operation What 
shape this non co-operation would take— whether there 
would be non-Co operation even at the stage of the federal 
election or at the stage of acceptance of office after Ihe- 
electiOD was a mailer of detail and tactics which would, 
be decided on the exigencies of tbe situation then exist- 
ing. 

A^ed whether Congress Ministries would be ealled 
upon to resign as a pan of tbe Congress campaign against 
Federation, tbe Cosyress President said: “At this stagfr 
I can only say ibai if there is a struggle we shall offer 
opposition from every quarter. It is quite pos'ible that 
we may not call upon the Miiuslers to resign if we (eel 
that tbeir remainmc in power wall strengthen our struggle,, 
on the contrary, if we feel that our sunggle will be stronger 
if they resigned, we shall do so.” 

Mr. Bose was a<krd whether the Congress would 
contest the eleetions to the Federal legislature In tbe 
event of Muslims and the representatives of Indian States, 
who could together form a majority, agreed to work the 
scheme? He replied that, even if the requisite number 
of Priiices sgreea to join the Federation, the Bnti*h Gov- 
erottCDt would not be able to introduce Federation on 
account of the opposition from British India and the' 
apiaiioR in the States. He pervinaliy thought that 
Federation could not be introduced oniil at least a section 
of Congre^men were made to accept iL 

In reply to another qne<tioD, .Ntr. Bo«e said that it 
would not be inconsistent to contest tbe election to the 
Federal lep<lature even if the Conpresa policv be to offer 
an uncompromi«ing attitude to Federation. The entmon 
would be whether by contesting the elections the Con- 
gress would be vironger. Tbe future cour** of action in 
regard to Federation and all matters connected with it 
vrould be considered at the Tripuri Session of tbe Con- 
grew. 

Tliere are several ‘ if’s in the Congress 
President’s replies to queries. Tv.'o of them 
arc: “if there is a struggle, tve shall ofler 
opposition from everj* quarter and, “ it would 
not be inconsistent to contest the elcrtions to 
the Federal Legislature even if t!ic Congress 
policj* be to oiler an uncompromising attitude 
to F^cration.” Tlie first * if ’ may perhaps lead 
to tbe n«!umption that a struggle is not in- 
evitable. The second ‘if’ leaves room for 
anticipating that the Congrt's attitude m.ay not 
after all be one of uncompromising opposition tc- 
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the Brilisli-raadc federal scheme. But all 
previous utterances of the ConRross President 
on the subject led to the impression that, what- 
ever the opinion of other Congress leaders 
might be, he was uncompromising and thorough- 
going in his opposition to that scheme. 

“ Sj. was asked whriher Congre** would contest 
the elections to the Federal Legislature in the event of 
Muslims and ihr representatives of Indian Slates, who 
oould tpgel! er Sorm a majority, agreed lo work ibo 
scheme ” 

Neither this question nor Sj. Bose’s reply 
mentions the probability of Hindu Mahasabba 
members agreeing to work the scheme. Is the 
Hindu Mnhasabha negligible or unmention- 
able? 

Sj. Bose’s final reference to the subject in 
the Bombay inter\’iew with pressmen is con- 
tained in the sentence : 

“The future course of aetion in regard to Federa- 
tion and all matters connected with jl would be 
■considered at the Tripuri session of the Congress.” 

An inevitable and discreet statemeot. 

It is anticipated m certain quarters that 
Congress fulminations against Federation would 
turn out to be brutum fulmcn, or stage thunder 

‘Congress President on the 
'Communal Question 

In the course of hts talk with Bombay 
pressmen, 

“The communal question, said Si Bose, would be 
one of the important problems which the next meeting of 
the Working Committee would consider. Grievances made 
out by Muslims against the Congresa would be considered 
point by pome and an attempt would be made to meet 
the leplirnaie ones” 

The Congress should undoubtedly use its 
influence and powers to the utmost to remove 
the legitimate grievances of the hlushms. 

But what of the grievances of the Hindus 
in Bengal 7 Tliey have many legitimate 
grievances. So have the Hindus (and the 
-Sikhs) of the North-West Frontier Province. 
"But the Muslim chief minister of that Province 
told a deputation of some Hindu and Sikh 
Congress M. L. A s that if they did not like hia 
(communal) policy, they were at liberty to 
leave the Congress any day I The policy was 
to give preference to ^luslima because they 
were the majority, irrespective of the superior 
qualifications and seniority of non-Muslims. 

■Congress and the Communal 
Decision 

The Congress has been nominally following 
the policy of neither accepting nor rejecting 


the Communal Decision, but in reality some 
Congrc«s provincial governments liave accepted 
that fio-cnlled Award. The Bihar Government 
has js«uc<! a list of the scheduled ca«tc.s of 
Chola Nagpur. Does the Congress think that 
the Hindu community should he vivisected into 
two parts, one consisting of the so-called caste 
Hindus and the other of the scheduled ca=tes ? 
This division and the cxprc«‘!ion ' scheduled 
castes' are inventions of the British imperialist 
Government But the Congress appears to have 
accepted them. 

When the non-Muslim deputation which 
waited upon tlie N.-W. F. Proidnce prime 
minister placed some facts relating to public 
appointments before him, he said that the 
minority in that province had alreacij’ got 
sufficient weightage, which the deputation did 
not accept as correct Be that as it may, does 
the Congress accept the principle that in 
making appointments in the public scr\’icc8 
some communal numerical proportions are to 
be observed irrespective of qualifications and 
that the claims of persons possessing the best 
qualifications are to bo disregarded provided 
only that the communal numerical proportions ■ 
arc observed ? 


Responsible Government to be 
Granted in Ra}kot 

Rajkot, Dec. 20. 

The '(Siyapaha’ in Rajkot which itarled ihieu 
moniba ago has ended, aceorcLng to a paiapUet Jaaned 
this morning signed by the 14th Dictator. 

The pamphlet says that as a result of parleys between 
Sardar VaJIabhbhai PaJe! and the ThaLore Sahib last 
evening responsible governnent it in Bight. 

An announcement will be made m the evening about 
the granting of responsible government and it is stated 
that all political prisoners will be released. The special 
measures that were brought into force recently to combat 
the 'satyagraha' will also be withdrawn 

K message from Ahmedabad slates that Sardar 
Vallabbbhtt Patel had discussions with the Thakore Sahib 
till late Ia«t nigfat and has come to a settlement as a result 
of which the 'satyagraha* will terminate, the political 
prisoners will be released and the Slate will withdraw all 
the special measures 


Sardar \allabhbhai Patel, who arrived here yesterday 
aftemomi, was innied by the Thakore Sahib for an 
intmiew at 6 p m. The Sardar and the Thakore Sahib 
had a heart to heart talk for eight hours dunng which 
they discvswid the whole ground again and the terms of 
a Belllement. As a result of this prolonged discussion 
an amicable settlement was reached at 2 a.m 

E^rginjr from ihe palace at 2 a.m. the Sardar was 
greeted by the waiUng crowd to whom he dramatically 
aiuwnnced that as a result of his talks with the Thakore 
^ablb a seiuement had been reached. 
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TeRMS of SETTLEitE.\T 

Anud't popular rejoicing Sardar ^’aIlabh}>hai Paid 
announced to a gathering of thirty-thousand people here 
the terms of the settlement reached between him and the 
Thakore Sahib of Rajkot. 

Tlus included the appointment of a eommiltee oi ten 
consisting of the President to be nominated by the 
'liiakore Sabib, and two officials and aeren icpresenta- 
tires of the Pari'had. amnesty for all political prisoners; 
and remission of all lines. 

Sardar Patel announced that the personnel of the 
committee would be announced tomorrow or the day alter 
and that it had been agreed that refoma should be 
brought into force as early as possible before the end of 
January. 

It had also been ogreed that the grievances of farmers 
would be fully gone into and redressed. 

On congratulating the people, particularly the bu«» 
ness community, on the support they lent to the agitation 
at Rajkot which ended so auccessfulty, Sardar Patel 
remarked that in his opinion this settlement was belter 
than the one that was suggested some time back, but which 
did rot fructify. 

Sardar Patel also took the opportunity to congratulate 
the Thakore Sahib lot making the aeitlemeot pow-iMe- 

The meeting was preceded by a prooessioii of SO.OOO 
people which was led by the released poLdcal prisonen. 
Anud't enthu>ia>tie leenes the oroc«<sioa marched through 
Rajkot streets for two hours.— ,4. P. 

It is much to be desired that ia other States 
also m tvhich the people are cairj'iog on the 
strupgle for responsible govemraont, the Rulers 
■will praciousl}' accede to the demands of their 
eubjccta. 

Hyderabad State Conq,ress Saiyagraha 
Temporarily Suspended 

An Associated Press message, dated 
AVardh.aganj December 2G. st-ites that apropos 
the EU«pcnsion of the Satyapr.nha movement by 
the Hyderabad State Congress, the Working 
Committee of the SUnte Congress has released 
a statement eharifying the situation, of which 
the major portion is printed below : 


tioiu We could not disregard the advice of leaJera 
who«e sympathy and supoon are always a valuable asset 
in the conduct of the struggle for Swaraj within the 

State. 

We suspend ihe civil disobedience mo'craent in the 
hope that it will not need to be reiived. But whether 
it will have to be tevived and if so when, will depend 
wholly upon the State authorities. It is not without a 
wrench that we are suspending the struggle when more 
than 400 of our comrades are undergoing sentences of 
tinprt«onment varyine from two months to 31 years. Wa 
have more than 2.500 persons on our li<t as volunteers. 
The li<t is daily increa«ing. every fre'h arrest hringin; 
in an addition to the list We have bad embarra'-ing 
offers of volunteers from ouf*ide. We have been obliged 
to decline offers, as we realise that Ibe movement in 
order to remain strictly non-violent, must depend upm 
internal strength and support. 

Dut we have no desire to use our strength and under- 
go suffering, if we can achieve our end through negotiation 
and entreaty. We hope that the Government of H. E. 11. 
the Nitam will recogn]«e the wholly peaceful and loyal 
motive underlying the suspension. We hope that they 
will releate the civil di«obedienee prisoners and lift the 
ban on the State Congrc's and its activities and pave the 
way to Ibe inauguration of a scheme of Re«ponsible 
eWrament with rea<onahle safeguards for the rights of 
minoruie*. 

Wc support this hope. 


The Struggle for Freedom 
in Hyderabad 

It tvould be a matter for satisfactioit if thcr 
Nitam’s Government respected the hope of the 
Shale Congress Sntyagrahis. 

Wc have to bear in mind that on the date 
of this tirtting (27th December), ne liavc not 
received any inform.ation that the .\r>-nn 
Defence League and the Hindu Civil Liberties 
Union have fU'pcndctl their moveincnt*-. 

The struggle in Ilyderab.-td is diflerent in 
some respects from the' struggle ithich is being 
carried on in some of the otlier St.<itcs. In the 
lallcr generally the people have been fighting 
for CIVIC and political rights. In Hyderabad, 
too, the struggle includes the fight for civic and 
yolitical rights. Tlie Hyderabad St.ate Congress 
Satyaaraha reprc'cnts this aspect of the 
stniggle. 
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AlUindia Aryan Congress 

As the Hyderabad State refused permission 
to hold a session of the All-India Aryan 
ConRresa in it, it was held at Shotapur, near the 
borders of the State, by the Aryo-Samajjsts, 
with Mr. M. S, Aney as president. Pandit 
Dattatreya-prasad, chairman of the reception 
.committee, enumerated the disabilities imposed 
.on the Hindus and the Arj’a-Samajists in 
respect of their religious obscr\*nncc3. 

The Ar)a<, he »aid, are not allowed ter comtnici 
• “Hatan Kund” or to hoist “Om" flag in the State where 
religious meetings in temples are banned, lie added that 
whenever Hindu and Muslim festivals coineide the llin. 
dus are not allowed to observe theirs A Government 
circular prohibits repiir of anr temple in predommanilf 
Muslim (Tuirtera when it so requires, and similarly llin 
dus residing near a movjue are not allowed to keep 
pictures of Hindu god" and goddesses that may he seen 
from the mo'^iie. On the other hand, he narraied, 
“Tahlis” movement is going on in the State for the eon- 
version of the Hindus. The members of depressed classes, 
that number about 24 lakhs, are pren aJ} lacihties on 
their conversion to Idam. He depleted that the State 
authorities are trring to destroy the Culture of the Hin- 
dus bv hilling their language, ancient history and reli- 
gious literature. The Hindus who number at^l 69 per 
cent, of the total populaton in the Slate get only 10 per 
cent, representation in State services Pour prominent 
A>Ta workers, namely Pandit Ramchandra Dehlvi. Pandit 
Shiv Chandra, Pan^t Chandra Bahnu and Pandit Vya-dev 
Shastri, who tried for redress of these gAcvenees. were 
I externed from the State, and a few others including Ved 
Prakavh, Dharm Praka*h and Mahadev laid down ilieir 
lives at the hands of the Muslims for preaching Arya 
tenets 

Some extracts are givea belotp from Mr. 
M. S. rkney’s presidential address. 

He quoted facts and figures to show liow the Muslims 
who cumbered a little over 10 per cent, of the lotaJ 
population played a dominant part in the aflairs and 
actnilies of the State. Out of 728 Gazetted posts in the 
State ‘Unices St3 were held by the Muslims and )S3 by 
Hindus and the judinal service was practically mono- 
polised by the Mudims 


Here is nn extract from a private 
cointnunication : 

‘Suffice it to say, that there is complete suppression 
of all cJvil Iibenirs for Hindus, srhde the Mushnu are 
not onlj at full liberty to say whatever they like (vrhich 
arc isore often than not nasty and nrotocatiie) both in 
the press and from the platform, but also indulge in 
fanatic and repreheniibfe ways. There have been caves 
of the nature of Bindn Cowahni’s cawt, and in a mote 

hideous and provocative form The rules and regnla* 

lions make any assemblage Jmpo^sibJe without a penult 
(we have in fact been under a perpetual reign of martial 
Uk-/. The otfter meant of proresf, ni., tie press, fias 
also been shut up for us. The — .\geDcy is paid Rs. 2fi00 
per moDth. and the— .and other papers have regular and 
fat subsidies The National pre«s is always he-itant to 
give publicity to atrocious facts about this State owing 
to the false notions about communalism that have been 
set afloat by — . Within ibe State no Hindu is allowed 
10 start a paper....rapers started outside to Tentilate the 
Stale lliadus' gncvances, as well as Hindu Mahasahha . 
and Arya Samsy papers, hare been faaaned." * 

Famous Czech JTrifer’d Death 

Ptuerz, Dec. 25 

The death has occurred of the vreU known wnCer « 
Karel Capek aged 9S—Rguier. 

Our readers nill rriijember that one of 
Karel Capek’s books, cont.iining his converes- 
tions wifb the late President Mnsaiyk, was 
noticed in this Re%qew some months ago v 

Dr. Khon Sahib on Grievances of • 
Minorities in N.-TT. F. P. 

As ne have referred in some previous notes 
on the grievances of minorities in N.-W. F. 
Province, the assur.snce of the prime minister 
of the Province is given below. 
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Sir Brajendra Nath Seal 

TJ)c death of Sjr Brajendra Nath Seal has 
rcino\cd from our midst India’s greatcat con- 
tcmporarj' savant. He took all knowledge for 
his province and tried to master all branches 
of learning and keep pace with their progress. 
His constant endeavour to be up-to-date m all 
fields of knowledge up to the day of his break- 
doiMi, was perhaps one of the reasons nhy he 
was unable to leave for his contemporaries and 
future generations any work that can give any 
adequate idea of his great intellect and bis 
versatile genius. For he was not a mere learn- 
ed man who had garnered in his mmd the 
heritage of past ages His genius was capable 
of new creations. Such a creation was his 
poetical production, The Eternal Quest, written 
m 1892 but published so recent^’ as 1937 He 
was known as a philosopher, and a philosopher 
* lie certainly was m the most comprohen'ive 
sense, but not m any narrow sen-e Ho wrote 
of the Positive Sciences of the Hindus He 
wrote New Essays in Criticism Trjing to 
solve problems m higher mathematics was his 
recreation That ho was an authonu in 
nnthropologj* and cthnologj* was acknowledged 
by his election to open the First Unnusal 
Races Congress in London in 19H When Iv 
was Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore l’rii\<i'ity 
he drew up an educational scheme tor tli.ii m.Uc 
which embraced all stages of cduc.itioii from 
the primarj* to tlic post-graduate Innii-itv 
stage, providing facilities for piir-iim;: \»ic.i- 
tional or cultural courses at the in<l oi lacb 
stage. In Mysore, too, he drew up i eon-tifu- 
tion in which the provision (or eafeguardmg 
minority rights showed his statc-manship The 
sclicinc for giving state aid and -tatc oncour.‘'gc- 
nicnt to indu'tries in (hat Smte owed much to 
hi^ knowledge of matters economic and 
industrial. It was to him tliat in the fi«1d of 
politico Bepin Chandra Pal and others owed 
much of their philo^ophiMl idea* A whole 
host of pupils, some both in name and rcahty 
and others in reality, though not m name, owe 
him an immen'c debt of gratitude for idca« and 
materials for their works in different fields of 
knowledge. It is no derogation to the masterly 
intellect of Sir Asuta-h jlookcrji to say that 
hut for the co-oix-ration and collaboration of 
Dr. Seal he could not h.ave ekaboratnl and 
carrieef to fruition many of his eduentiooa! 
plans- 

What Pir Michael Sadler. President of the 
C.driittn Uni\er-:ty Commt'«ion. ow-f»l to him 
Iia(i l>et(er l>e sfateil in Sir ^fich.ac^s owm word®. 


as published in this Review in Januarj’, 
1936 : 

■'May one of his pupils (for pupil I was during ilie 
years 1917-19 and shall alwajs re^ere him as one of my 
Gurus) express in a few words love and admiration for 
Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, and gratitude, which grows 



Kith the yrir«. for hi« puidinre in tny ihisiflit Bad for 
•hat he tau:} i me djnnj many h'tig and iniimaie 
diseuuinn* about edjcatmn and tl>oat th- eeed« and 
genius of India ? '-'w 
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“ lie Vfis indeed guide, philosopher «nd friend to" 
me. More than hfteen years ha\e passed since we last 
met in the flesh. But the feeling of his presence is 
still strong in my mind. So close was the friendship 
which he allowed to groii up between us, (hat I can 
still turn to him as if I were at his side and can hear 
the kindly tone of his voice. Guru indeed he was to me, 
and I bless his name There are streets and lanes in 
Calcutta, there are paths and terraces in Darjeeling, 
which were the backgrounds of our talks. Ami, as if I 
were still m Bengal, 1 can see what 1 saw then and hear 
once .more what I then heard 

“In several volumes of the Report of the Calcutta 
University Commission, and notably in volumes 7, 9, 10 
and 12, there are writings from the pen of Dr. Brajendra 
Nath Seal which are of permanent value and will, 1 hope, 
be reprinted (at least in part) in any future issue of 
his works." 

Brajendra Nath Seal the man was as great 
as or perhaps greater than Brajendra Nath 
Seal the savant and the versatile genius and 
idealist. Purc-souled and free from guile, he 
was like one of our sagos and seers of antiquity 
At the celebration of the completion of the 
72nd jear of his life on December 19, 1935, 
striking tributes were paid to him by many 
distinguished persons, the most notable being 
the magnificent poem of Rabindran.ath Tagore 
addressed to him, printed at the time m PrabtKi 
and this Review. 

The Last Jfeek of December 

During the last week or last nine or ten 
days of December so many conferences of 
varying importance, of a political, social, 
educational, scientific, economic, industrial, and 
philosophical or other cultural character ar< 
held in different parts of India that it i' 
impossible to notice even a few of them That 
we are not able to do so is not because of our 
unwillingness but is due to its impracticability. 

Congress and the Indian States 

The attitude of tlic Indian National Con- 
gress toward the struggle for freedom in the 
Ind'iOTi tlate-s wwe awi iudunous A. people 
can gain their abject nminly m reality by their 
own strcngtii So it is wive to let the people of 
any State, stniRglnig to be free, know that it 
is by their own capacity for combination, 
sacrifice and suffering that they can succeed 
This IS not to say that they arc to be left alone 
without nnr'hclp from oiit«ide They have the 
moral support “of- the Indian Nation.al Congre*® 
ami other Nationalist bodie« and al®o pccuniarj 
iiclp from out«ido ns far as il can reach them 
But it is best for them not to expect persons 
from outside to join in their Satyagraha or 
other movements. For the entry of eurti pcT«on9 
into the State concerned can ho and has often 


been stopped. Moreover, such participation 
of men from British India in any State’s 
people’s struggle may give rise to complications 
between some provincial authorities and those 
of the State concerned It is good also to m-nke 
it impossible, so far as that can be done, for 
the authorities of the States to say that the 
struggles within them are incited and aided from 
outside, but are not of indigenous growth. 

Struggle for Freedom in the 
Indian States 

The struggle for freedom has been going on 
in many Indian States for some time past W’c 
arc glad that it has already been successful in 
a few' States That is an augury for succors in 
the others, too. Though we arc unable to give 
dctaild of the struggle in the different States, 
we deeply sympathize with their people. Harrow- 
ing accounts of the oppression going on in man}' • 
States in Onssa and other parts of India Iiavc 
been published in tlie papers Ve feel deeply 
for the sufferers, and trust that their unmerited 
eniel sufferings will not go in vain 

Congress Ban on the Hindu 
Maltasabha 

By one of its resolutions the Congress 
Working Committee has named the Hindu 
Mnhasabha and the Muslim League ns Com- 
munal organizations, which are “ out of bounds, ” 
as it were, for Congrcs>men 

The Hindu Mnhasabha and the Muslim 
League are communal organizations in the 
son'C that they arc organizations whose mem- 
bership is confined to their respective religious 
communities Tlicre the resemblance between 
them ends Even in the sense in which they 
art communal organizations there is a difference 
The Mu’hm League docs not admit any but 
Muslims to its membership. Tlio Hindu Maha- 
«Abl\w wdwttts. tw nwwvbcrslwp wwt ww\y 
who are popularly known as Hindus but al«o 
•lamas. Buddhi-ts, Sikhs, Brahmas and Arj’.n- 
samaji«t« 

Just as (he Congress is to be judged, and 
is judged, by its constituiion and its creed, and 
would refuse to bo judged otherwise, c g •, by the 
speeches of its leaders and rank and file, so the 
Ilindu Mahasabha should bo judged by its 
constitution and its authorized manifesto or 
manifestoes, not by the speeches or writings of 
its leaders or rank and file 

In order (o enable the public to judge 
nhctJier Ifie Hindu itf.aha<ahha is .a communal 
organization in any sinister, offensive, aggres- 
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sivc and anti-national sense, we print below a 
statement unanimously approved at a meeting 
of its Working Committee held on March 23, 
1931, at New Delhi at which Pandit Madan 
Jlohan Malaviya took the leading part This 
statement was confirmed at the subsequent 
plenary scssioa of the Hindu Mahasabha and 
lias not yet, to our knowledge, been altered or 
withdra^\’n. 

“The Hindu Mahasabba desires to point out that 
it has ibroughout and consistently taken up a position 
which IS sincliy national on the communal is«ne It 
believes that do form of national responsible "ell govern 
menl which India is striifplmg to achieve and which 
England is pledged to agree to, is compatible with 
separate communal electorate or representation in the 
legislature and administration, which function for the 
general good and secular well-being o1 tlie country as a 
whole It is prepared to sacrifice and ejpecis all other 
communities to sacrifice, communal considerations to biuld 
up such responsible poiernment«. whieli can be worked 
only by a minl‘lr) of P«f*oos belonelng to the «ame 
political party and not necessarily to the same creed. •>o 
that agreement on public (jiiesttons. economic, social and 
polilicsi, should be the ba«is ot mutual confidence and 
co-operation. 

"The position of the Maha<abha is embodied in (he 
following propositions 

“(1) There should be one common electoral roll 
c«ns|s||pg of voters of all communities and ereesls as 
citizen* and nationals of the same state 

"(2) There should not be any separate communal 
electorate, that i*. grouping of voters by religion in cod 
mnnity constituencies. 

“(3) There should not he any reservation of seats 
for^any religious rommuniiy as such in the lepslaiure 

“(4) There should not be any weightage given to anv 
community, as it can be done ooly at the expense of 
another. 


Hindus, nor does it seek to deprive Indian 
nationals of oilier communities of any of their 
legitimate equal rights as citizens. Hence its 
outlook IS thoroughly national. The Congress 
Working Committee has acted unjustly and un- 
tiiselj’ in placing it in the same class with the 
Muslim League, which wants separate and special 
pnxileges for Muslims and is anti-national in 
its outlook and activities 

Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi 

Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dwivedi, whose 
death at a mature age was announced last month, 
nas, in the opinion of those who know, the 
maker, or at least one of the makers, of modem 
Hindi prose When at the snggertion oi an 
acquaintance nho nas and still is a journalist, 
the late Babu Chintamani Ghosh, founder and 
proprietor of the Indian Press of Allahabad 
started the Hindi monthly magazine Saraswalt. 
Pandit Mahabir Prasad Dnivcdi «ns appointed 
its editor Chintamani Babu’s choice was 
amply justified Pandit Dwivedi made the 
journal the leading Hindi magazine of his day. 
Hindi journalists called him Schar>’a. for he 
was indeed a ma«ter of the journalistic craft, 
lie nas a competent cntic and a good selector 
of articles and poems Under his guidance man^’ 
new rxTiters acquired maturity of style His 
onn writlnp, rve hare heard, were models of 
Hindi prose Latterly he had been loading a 
retired life discontinuing literarj- activity, 
which meant a lo«s to Hindi literature 
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University led to his appointment n« a profes«or 
in the Bengali Department of the Dacca Uni- 
versity. There he won the love and respect of 
his pupils and the confidence of his collcapues 
as a scholar. 

As a man of letters he is best known as a 
novelist. He has left some. forty novels, Ijcside" 
some short stories He was one of the mo'=l pro- 
lific of Bengali stoiy -writers He commanded 
a copious vocabulary and an attractive style, and 
had a facile pen. He wTote almost to the end 
of his days. He edited some old Bengali norks, 
such as “Sunya Puran," “ Chandi Kavj'n.” 
with scholarly introductions and. learned 
annotation'. His "Rabi-Rashrai.” Vol 1 is the 
mo=t voluminous of commentancs and annota- 
tion' on Rabindranath’s poetical work' He 
ohcri'hed the desire to 'ce the publication of the 
second and concluding volume of tin' work 
But that was not to be 

In recognition of his cNten'ive anti 
scholarly knowledge of the Bengali lanpiage 
and literature, the Dacca X’mver«ify conrcTrcd 
on him the degree of M A hovprh crt«'o 

He had travelled extensively in India and 
wrote a very interesting account of hi* travels 
in Probast. 


padJi 3 'j 3 'a, I. C. S., en.abJcs the re.adcr to 
understand the importance of his work. 

On our return journc}’ from Karachi after 
attending the Congress session there in 1931, 
ne vi-ited the ^^ohenjo-daro .site. Majumdar 
nas there at that time the officer in charge. He 
■\er 3 ' kindly showed us all that was worth see- 
ing there, with his expert knowledge. 

All-tndia Medical Conference 

Meehut, Dfc. 27. 


“Oae oi out ereatc^l rJ/awkicks La» no doubi bffn 
that Cotfrnmtnt did not tIcw our mmemenl fa>ourjlil> 
and it «as dubbod as a noIilic.iI asilalion." ob-orreJ Dr 
Coorge Da' Siha. presiding otrr the W ‘e«suin of the 
All-India ^^fdlcal Conference, »bicb opened here this 
morning in the nremi«e« of the Meerut College. 

Dr. Da’ SiUa noted with regret that the A»‘ociaiion 
had not lecehed «ufficieDt support from the medicil 
profession id India “In' «pitc of Congress \fini«tnes 
laLing oier the adraioi*tra!(on ef mo’t of the prOTineec. 
our brothers m Corernment tenice are either not permitted 
or are not bold enough to become members of ibi» asso- 
ciation " 

Dr. Da’ 5i1»a propounded t»o reason* for ihe defi- 
ciency of research work in India Fir«ll', he said, the 
hospital anthoniie* did not siifiieienily encourage !t and » 
eten iho«e medical practitioner* who were in ea«y el^ 
cutnsitnces were loath to’'sacrifice part of their practice; 
secondly, the I 5 and oihera who were In a pOsiMoit 
to pro»efnie research larked either the lime or ihe 
knowledge. 

“Eten for tropical diseases he pointed out, we hate 
eten now to depend on our western brethren to increase * 
<nir knowledge m patholopt and irratmeot" 

In conncriv'Ti with the growing unemployment among 
medical men Dr Da' Silta siicce«ted that it teouU po to 
the credit of those. particul.»rly young men. who went 
into the cillage* to earn a respectable if meagre, liiinp. 
-US 


Some Government of India 
Appointments 

After the rettrement of Sir N. N. Sircar. 
Sir .lafamllah Ivlian i= fo become law member 
of the Government of India After the tneum- 
lienej' of a latvxTr of (he eminence of Sir N N. 
Sircar. who-'C preat nbilitj" is admitted on alt 
hand', the appointment of a mediocrity i* an 
nnti-ciimax. 

XVlien Sir James Orifrjr. the finance member, 
retire' his place will be taken hv hi* secretarj', 
who 5« an I.CS. Such an appointment cannot 
lie commended. 

Keshuh Chnndcr Sen Centenary 
Exhibition 

To rno*t province? of India, in m.anv town* 
and citie*. the centenan.- of the birth of Kc'hub 
Chnndcr Fen ha® been or i? bcinR celebrated 
Part of the eelebration* in Calcutta took place 
in Novemi>er Ja'f. Tlicv were continued in 
Dceetnbcr and will conclude this month. The 
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December celebrations in Calcutta included an 
exhibition. 

In connection with the Birth Centenary celebratjons 
o{ Brabmananda Kesbub Chunder Sen a Cultural and 
Industrial Exhibition was opened at Wellington Square 
on Wednesday esenins in the pre'ence of a large gather 

In the prc'ence of the Mayor of Cakuila, Maharani 
Sucharu Devi of Majurbhanj, a daughter of Ke«hub 
Chunder, performed the opening ceremony, which wa< 
held at a spacious decorated pandal specially erected for 
the occasion. 

The proceedings commenced with Poet Rabindra Nath 
Tagore’s famous vong “ Jana Gana Mana Adhinayaha ’ 
*ujig in chorus by a number of girls and a prayer by 
Dr. B C Glio'h 

On behslf of the organizers of the function Sj. 
Joananjan Neogi at fit“i regretted that it had not been 
po'«ible for them to make the exhibition as great a 
success as they wanted it to he because they had to 
Qrgan'ue it ni’hin a lery short lime. Keshiib Chunder 
Sen, the speaker pointed out, was a great believer m the 
culture of India and it was one of the cherislicd dreams 
of his life that his country «hould develop mdo'tnallv and 
in the field of act In organising this Cultural and In 
dus'rial Exhibition the organizers had not lost sight of 
that fact and he woold like to request eierrbody to re 
member that when paying a vi<i( to the exhibition 

To many people in modem times said Prof Cenoy 
Kumar Sarkor, Kesluib Chiin-ier was nothing more than a 
religious reformer But the speaker would like to point 
out that the ideas and aspirations of the modern young 
man had found expression in the life of he^hub Chunder 
as far back as the year 1861 It could very well be said 
that Ke<hub Chunder was the living embodiment of free 
dom. He wanted man to attain fulnc*' in everv sphere 
of activity. In his lime he repre-enied the very <pini of 
modern India 

In declaring the exhibition open ftfaharani Sucharu 
Devi said that it was a proud Jst of her life and 'be 
would only like to join with others in recalling wnh 
pride the lofty ideals which Brabmananda preach^ and 
pursued in his life. 

Keshiib Chunder Sen and the Mosses 

In mir nrticle in the lait Ntn’cmbci numW 
on Ke.^hub Chunder Sen and “ Nation-buHdmg ” 
it was shown how ho felt and worked for the 
■wth^nre o^i 'I'ne Tnn^'ts prsren 

below from his nine letters written in 1872 to 
the Viceroy Loid Northbrook and published in 
The Indian il/irror at th.it time mil throw 
further light on the subject 

“Equally hitler and hurtful is the tni'anderslandiag 
winch rages between lire zemindars and the ryots The 
landed aristocracy in India had for ages enjovrd and 
exercised unlitniteil power over the tenantry, and often 
under the imput-es of ambition and avarice subiemrd 
them to most unjust and cruel oppressions. Though there 
are honourable men amongst the landholders, it would not 
1)0 ino njoch to say that, as a class they bare abused ibw 
powers and privileges and neglected their duties to the 
rvois, whom they have reduced to a mo«l miseraWe condilion 
of intellectual and moral jeiuneness. pitiable to behold 
The downtriniden ma«*e« of the tenantry deseoc Jour 
Is>rd‘hip"» peculiar solicitude and care; to anetiorate 
their condi ion should Ik* one of your forerao*t duties 
Yet it would be unwise and dangerous to eacnfice for 


iheiT sake the interests and just prerogatives of the lancJ 
holders or allow their prejudices in any way to imped* 
the advancement of the nation The poor and helple«* 
lyo' ^ould be protected and saved from the tyranny o* 
fus luaMers but hi« unreasonable and unjust demand® 
and his silly opposition to truth and civilization oiighi 
to be vigorously discountenanced and proscribed.” 

The next extract depicts the miserable 
condition of tiie dumb millions 

“But alas' how sad and pitiable is the condilioi' 
of the dumb millions m India' The light of knowledge 
has no descended to their bumbler dwellings, and like 
their forefathers centuries ago. they are sub eel to all the 
evils — p-lilical, social and moral. — which ignorance bring® 
in it« tram Not onlv are the ma»«es of the people 
debarred from the higher advantages and pleasures o' 
leaning, but they woefully suffer physical hardship®, pn' 
va tons and oporessions, di'ea«e and death in consequence 
ef their ignorance and deep-rooted prejudices Illiterate’ 
poor credulous, weak and helpless — often at the mercy' 
of griping priests rapacious zemindars, cruel planierr 
and a vicioii' police — their live* arc truly miserable. \^h(l 
will compassionate the sufferings of the downtroddeit 
masses in India and help to elevate them from thetii 
degraded condition by extending to them the blessings of 
education’’* 

Tlic thret? p.tragraphs which follow relate to 
their education 

“My Lord if von wis!i to educate the tenantry, let 
them not be left any longer at the mercy of the rich and 
.he opulent, who have through selffshness or indolence, 
greatly reglecied them 'o long An efficient system of 
(heap vernacular schools mu'l bo organized by the state 
Itself to beaefi’ the ma»sev directly ” 

tie must somehow get at the agrtcitllural and the 
working classes k large number of evening schools 
should be opened for tlieir saecial beneffi. where the 
pupils, alter the day’s work is done, may receive element- 
ary lO'truclions of a practically useful character" 

‘The instruction to be imparted to the mas«es sboulJ 
be of a really useful character. Besides reading, writing 
and arithmetic they ouglil to be imbued with 'iich rudi- 
men s of sciences as are needed lo rectify popular preju- 
dices |{ a ryot, the pupil should also be able to write, 
to use the words of Mr Seton-Karr, “a letter of bii*ine««, 
lo draw out a bond to understand the terms of a mort- 
gage. to cast up hi« accounts and to understand the scope 
of <•« X. of ISVJ ” ff vcUvAc... Ivt viS-h. 

scientific information as may excite his interest in his 
occupation and make him ambitious lo improve it.” 

These arc only sonic of the passages which 
can l)c c.xtractcd from ^xeshub Chunder Son’s 
letters to Loni Northbrook — passages which are 
not merely of historical but of re.ally prc'rnt- 
day mtere-t and present-day applieaUon a!-o. 
All-India ** Progressiie ” Writers' 

Conference 

The All-India “ Progressive ” Writers’ 
Conference, whicli met at its «ccond sc-sion in 
Calcutta on 2-lth December la«t at tlio A'uto®h 
MemonaJ Ila’I (Bhowanii»ore). declared tliat 
it XV «' the eacred duty of all tho=c wlio lovet! 
eulturc to align thom-clves with o fo»(*ey ’ 
ID tius coimtrj" which were 
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politicnl emancipation ot India and to help, 
through llicir writings and tlirough all the moral 
and material forces at their disposal, the struggle 
for freedom of the Indian people. 

Tlic proceedings of the conference commen- 
eeil with the reading of an article on Kcmal 
Atnturk by the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore. 

One of llie resolutions adopted by itie Conference, 
svfiile wefconiing the extension of civil lii>erliea lo Indians 
tinder the Cnnpress Ministries, protested agsin't ie«lric 
tions on freedom of speech and orpanisstions iii certain 
Provinces and the Indian Slates and the ban apainst the 
entry of “proffressive” literatures into this eonnltr im- 
posed by the Government of Iniha The Conference call- 
ed upon all persons and orcani«atinns interested in the 
ItTOvvih of ihe pro-ressive forces in India to or^anse 
countrywide pro'esl* apainst such restrictions and lo secure 
8 reversal ot tins policy. 

Message to Students’ AlUIndia 
Cultural Conference 

At the request of the promoters of the AU- 
Indift Cultural Conference, organiicd bv the 
Bengal Provincial Students’ Federation, Snjut 
Rnmananda Chatterjeo gave the Conference the 
following message ; 

"I warmiy congratulate our students on 
their decision to hold a cultural conference in 
connection with the All-India Student Confer- 
ence The value of culture cannot be exageerated 
Those peoples of antiquity which devoted 
themselves to all-embracing culture have be- 
queathed to humanity imperishable legacies in 
the spheres of literature, art. scienee and philo- 
sophy, in addition to leaving for our inspiration 
examples of unsurpassed heroi-m m peace and 
war and of supreme statesmanship in the region 
of political thought and activity I ne<^ 
mention only the name of the ancient Atheni- 
ans in this connection By exclusive dex-otion 
to the science and art of fighting the Spartans 
no doubt, produced some great military leaders 
init what else have they left to humanity cxeept 
the names of these men ’ And even as soldiers 
they were not superior to the .\thenians, who 
were -votaries of all-round culture The ancient 
Phfcnieians excelled in commerce and attained 
great economic prosperity They even produced 
a general like Hannibal Cut, not haxdng paid 
nnv attention to cultural progress, they have 
left nothing to posterity for which it may be 
grateful to them. In modem limes, the Austra- 
lians. the New Zealander®, and many of the 
Pnutli .\tncricnn republic® nre prosperous; and 
they have their politics, too Compared to 
their 'ize and wealth, however, their enltural 
achiea-r'tncnt is meagre. But it is only the 
amuence of «oul, heart, and intellect, denoted 
culture, that endures. 


“Hence it is that wc find that it is not 
only non-politic.ally-mindcd persons, not only 
politically-mindcd Rcfomiists, but great Rovo- 
iutionarios also who have attached the greatest 
importance to culture. For example, Lenin, 
Uu'Sia's greatest Rcvolutionarj’, ‘ constantly 

insisted that comimmi»m can only be 

Understood ns the outcome of the wliole of 
human science and culture, on the basis of an 
exact study of all that previous age®, including 
especially capitalist society, had achieved. ’ 

“I wi«h the students’ cultural conferenre 
enduring success. ’’ 

Nagpur Session of Hindu Mahasabha 

Of all the gatherings of the last week of 
December perhaps (he greatest and (he biggest 
was that of the Hindu Mahasabha session at 
Nagpur 

Nxernt. Dec. 23. 

An iinpo«ing reeepiicn wa* piven in Atr V D Savar* 
kar. rre<i<lent-elerl, 20lh Sc<«ion of the Hindu Mahasabha. 
Cl the Railway ^tatinn thi« morning. The moit remark- 
able feature of the reception vvaa “Pii*hpa Ari-hti’’ 
(Uioixr of flowers) from an aeroplane ^lr Saraikar 
will) Ginjaliai. Pcr*iiient-elect. Ifinou Maliila ^^•^alj. 
tn.l kshaira Jagadgnru, Pieudeni elect, Hindu Youths' 
Conference arrived bv Donibay Mail, and were refetved 
at the plaiforin bv Mr Af G Chitoari* Chairman, Re- 
eepiion Commnee and Mr V V. Kalikar, Mr. J P 
Virma end Dr 1 A ParanjO'e. Three thousand tarn and 
women vohinieers presenied a ptard of honour to Mr 
Savarkar Mr kedsr MLA. (Cenpre«s), Aiee-Chan- 
rellor Nagpur Hnivertiiy. garlanded Mr Savarkar, and 
Dr N B Khsre. ex Premier, as he approached him, vraa 
locked 10 a close embrace for a couple of minutes. 

After the garlanding of Mr Savarkar by various 
crganiaaiions. the whole concourse of people converted 
Itself inlo a loose procession The Hindu Sablia banner 
was earned on an elephant and the President-elect was 
taken in a brougham drawn bv horses. The procession 
started on its six mile route march Every conceivable 
place ot vanlage on the v*a> was occupied by enthusiastic 
men and women who showered flowers a« the presidential 
chariot passed alone the route Tlie procession passed 
through fiflv ga es or arches erecievf in honour of Mi 
Savarkar and it look more than 4 hours for the procession 
to teach its destination. It terminated at the llagpost 
of the pandal on Pttwa'dhan grounds where ^!r Savarkar 
performed the flag hnisimg ceremony amid«t cheers and 
there »a« another slwwer of flowers from the aeroplane 

The open session of the Mahasabha comniencevl at 4 
lhi« evening . — U P. 

Address of Mr, I\I. G. Chilnavis 

‘Tlie fusion ot all Hindus is the iitlimaie aim of ibe 
Hindu Mahasahha, but every change connotes some essm- 
tial conditions, which the communily, winch at present 
considers itself in an aggrieved position has to accept 
before it etn come lo the desired position In the mean- 
while every community is free lo agila'e for its belter- 
menl and lo bring together and amalgamate the fub- 
evslea twfore wider fusion is itteiPpled There afe so 
many sub-castes at present that it staggers one’s imagina 
lion lo atlrmpt lo realise the va-t field and see that it is 
not only the case of ihe depressed classes but there are 
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ment and it liad ln^n comprllfd to hand owr wmc 
substantial power to liir Indians, the Moslems jumped 
down the fence and claimed their pound of flesh." 

Mr. Savnrknr reiterated the Hindu Malia- 
eablifi’s opposition to the Communal “ Award 
“The Jlindiis w)l! never Icderaie the absurd and ibe 
iinlieanl-of claim of the minorities to have any preferential 
treatment, weiglitages or special favour*, over and above 
what the tnajuriiy community obtains. The Hindu nation 
will go so far as to accept the criuitable nationaf princi- 
ple of ‘one man one vole’ irre'peciive of religion or race 
or culture in the formation of a common Indian State. 
But it shall knock on the head any political demand that 
claims 'one Moslem three votes’ and ‘three Hindus one 
vote' or any cultural demand that antagonises or insults 
or suppresses llimtii cutliire in its historical, linguistic 
or racial aspeef. The Minorities will he free to follow 
their religion, ipeak their language, develop their culture 
amongst tliem«eKe«, provided it does not infringe on the 
equal rights n( others or is not opposed to public peace 
and morality If the Moslems join us on these equitable 
conditions and bear undivided lojalty to the Indian Sate 
and fnrfi'an Slate aione, weff and good Otherwise out 
formula holds good, ‘If you come, with jou, if you don’t, 
without you; but if you oppose, in »pi e of you’— we 
Hindus will fight out the good battle of achieving the 
Independence of India and herald the rebirth of a (tee 
and mighty Hindu oatton in the near future’’ 

Mr. Savarkor warned the British 

“to take serious ne’e of the fact of the open declaration 
of the Moslem Leape to divide India into two parts id- 
vUing the alien Moslem nations from outside India to 
lorni a Moslem Federation and raise an Independent 
Mo-iem Xlngdnm in India The British may find in the 
end that in their attempts to encourage the Moslem 
separation movement ju«t to spite the Hindus ihe Bniisli 
have but siieceeded m spiting themselves’’ 

Regarding the foreign policy of the Hindut> 
Mr. Savarkar said that 

no academic and empty slogaos of Dimoersey or Naai<m 
or Fascism could be its guiding principle, Inii ii would 
be guided from an outspoken and unalloyed Hindu point 

Towards the minonlies the altitude of ibe Hindus 
under the present circurasiances must be diflrrrnlial 
The Hindus would assure them all. that they hale none, 
neither the Moslems nor the Christians nor ihe DiiorevDs, 
lint henceforlh Hindus sliall lake good care to *ec lhal 
none of them dared to hate or brhlile the llindos 

He exhorted the Dewtin of Cochin to set 
Ills face fternly .'igainst any proposal or outside 
pressure to allow Jews to colonise the lands of 
Cochin. 

Appealing for Hindu solidarity, 
he emphasised the need to carry on the 'ShBihlhi* 
movement on the same voluntary and legitimate basis as 
that of the Christian missionaries In this conncclion be 
adde<l that the Chrislian minority in India is civil, has 
no cxira lerritonal political designs against India, is nol 
linguislieally and culuirallv adverse to the Hindus and 
therefore can be politically assimilated with o«. 

Rcfoinng to the present situation in the 
Tr.-tvancorc State, Mr. S'lvarkar said : 

"II is only in our Ttavancorr Slate that the Cbtis- 
I'lnns seem to cherish some pohlieal design against the 


illndii Slate and it h only there that we shall have to 
treat them with some political dUtrusl by not allowing 
them l<M> inucli latitude in the Stale affairs and officeg, 
tiH tliey too cease to he political suspects In ifie Hindus 
as the Qtristtans in uihcr parts of India have cca«ed to 
lie." 


Mr. Savarkar in the course of his long address traced 
the historical background of the Hindus and said that 
Hindus bad floiirislird in this land and it had been a 
Hindu nation for the last five IIioii<and years. 
lie eppesletl for Hmdii sohdanfv.— -f/. P, 


\Yc reserve our comments on tlic two Ilinchs 
Malia-abha addresses and on the resolutions it 
has passed. 


All-India Womev^s Conference 

A programme of “ Construcfivc Politics ” 
ufts sketched by Rani Lakshraihai Rajawade in 
her presidential address to the 13th session of 
the AlMndia W'omen's Conference on tlie 2Sfh 
December last at Delhi. This progr.amnie, said 
the Ram Saheba, should he such ns to meet the 
criticism of Pandit Jaunharlal Nclini that the 
Conference, was a wholly bourgeois organisa- 
tion 


She accepted the criiieisjn in ao far aa it meant that 
the Conlerence was not making any marked effort to 
serve or to come into vital contact with the real mass <i{ 
Indian wunien The Rani Sahrlia obsened, “lou and 
I will gladly agree vvitb Pandit Nehru a claim tlialiihe 
present awakerurg among vvonien is due more In what 
the Cim?r««s has been doing than to our Gmference" 

It IS strange that both Pfindit Nehru and 
the Ram Saheba forgot (or do not know 7) 
what the Brnlimo Samaj and other re/onning 
bodies have done for the awakening, emancipa- 
tion and uplift of women 

Ftnjllv the V 1 Tl C might imprest i pea lit 
ioeiniier« and on other women the importance of making 
use of the vote towards the atiainnient of political freeJom 

These were some of the w.ays, said the Rani 
Saheba, id which the phrase “constructhc 
politics" might be translated into practice: 

Slie detlarcd brr'rlf lolalJ} again-t the ’jelea of a 
women's party in the iniintrv She thouglit that there 
Vvav no necessity for a women's parly So long a« the. 
question of Indian independence wav not erltled, it wa* 
the dory of women to etiliordinile tJieir (secl/onal interests 
to the larger intcrc'l', in winch purely lliey were in 
lomplete unity with the men of India 

She iboiighi dial the .\ I W. C. as a biwiy should 
for some time ro come, remain aloof from the discon- 
certing hotlylmrlv of party-pohlics though individual 
members of the Conference vvere free to participate even 
in partv polilics She added that the fear that if they 
so cxpaiuieil tfio ronstiliilion, Iheir Stales brandies or 
consliiiiencies wouhi hesiute to continue their connection 
Wiih fheir body. That was a wlidly hipeless fear. The 
Iliwan of a great South Indian Stale liad a««urcd them 
that women in the States need not he afraid of «o ex- 
panding their organisation as to include purely construe- 
me political aciiviiies. 

In Ihe field of evlucation. loo, site felt that they should 
mideitake on a hrge scale some concrete work. Efforts 
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should be made lo remo>e women’s legal disaldlities. 
She suggested the formation of a committee of legal 
experts to go into this question and prepare a compre~ 
hen^ive draft of amendments embodfing the removal of 
those di'abilities. 

She concluded by saying that 

<ie*pite adverse criticisms about Indiana being otber- 
■worldly, she would emphaticallv say that man did not 
live by bread alone. By all means, let them bring bread, 
ligiit and air to tho^e that needed it. But as Indians 
— as women — as human beings — let them also remember 
that in spite of all their monstrous social injustices 
nnd in spite of so much fake spiriluaLty, their land had 
nlwavs essentially been a land of seers and sages. They 
-should remember that the abiding strengths and freedoms 
and happinesses came ultimately out of the spirit — not 
•out of their Dosses«iona. “Wc shall strike at poverty 
and social evil. But we shall do so with a full and 
sleepless reaIi«ation that we do it so that beauty shall 
<ome in and the spirit become free.” — /I. P. 

The members of the Delhi ilunicipal Com- 
mittee gave a civic reception to the delegates 
and the Standing Committee of the. All-India 
I\'omcn’s Conference at the Town Hall. Mr. 
Kainnrain Khanna, Junior Vice-President .of 
the Committee, presented an address of wel- 
come. ^Ir. Evans, TC.S., President of the 
Committee and the Deputy Commissioner, was 
present to receive the guests. 

Literacy Campaigns in Congress 
Provinces, anci in Bengal (?) 

Readers of newspapers know what steps 
have been taken in U P., Bihar, and C. P for 
the liquidation of illiteracy among children and 
adults and what sums of money have been gran- 
ted and spent for the purpose. 

A Cuttack message states that even m a 
poor and small province like Onssa the Con- 
gress mihistrj* will spend one lakh of rupees 
for the removal of illiteracy. The education 
minister of that pro^^^cc will soon call a 
conference for obtaining the co-operation of the 
teachers and senior students of educational 
institution^, members of the legislature and of 
local bodies and the workers of all social welfare 
associations. Text-books and lantern slides 
are I'cing spcciallv prepared for the purpose. 

But nliat is being done in Bengal 7 How 
much has the Bengal ministry spent for the 
pun>o'e and how much has been budgeted for 
it ? A Committee had been appointed, with 
the Director of Public Instruction at its head, 
for the spread of education among the masses. 
'\\'hal is that Committee doing ? 

In the fifth letter on educational measures 
which Kf-shub Chunder Sen wrote to Lord 
Northbrook and which appeared in The Indian 
Mirror on July 12, 1872, he wrote : 

“ Nowhvfv in ladi* i« ih« ceBiran briwmi Well 
vl»*« lod rVmvntirv edufation »o ttriking and faiflful •« 
in IWfil." 


Indiras Defence By All Parts of India 

In the Indian section of the army in India 
sipahis belonging to the Panjab and N.-W F. P. 
and Gurkhas have been the predominant element 
for many decades past. Owing to British policy, 
an impression has been allowed to grow up that 
they are the only martial people in India and 
that they alone can fight. But the greater 
portion of the British empire in India was ac- 
quired with the help of sipahis of other provinces 
and those parts of India which at present are 
(wrongly) considered to be the only nurseries 
of soldiers were conquered by Indian men be- 
longing to those other parts of India which are 
at present (wrongly) considered to be inhabited 
only by non-martial people. The real truth is 
that all parts of India can produce both privates 
and officers. In the course of his inquiries in 
France Dr B. 8. Moonje found that many 
French militaiy officers were sons of grocers, 
bank clerks, etc , and that the parentage of 
some is unknown — they having been brought up 
m orphanages In Soiiet Russia a veiy big 
and efficient army has been built up by recruit- 
ment from the proletariat, the bourgcousio and 
aristocrac>- having been either driven away or 
exterminated Even the officers are drawn from 
the ranks of ordinary people And with sucli 
an army Russia is able to challenge Japan and 
hostile European powers to a trial of strength 
TPhat is true of other countries in ths 
world IS true of India Those Indians and non- 
Indians who think that recruiting for the army 
can continue to be confined only to some parts 
of India, or that that policy will suffice for th*' 
defence of India under the new world condi- 
tions arc verj’ much mistaken. 

Changes have taken place in the govern- 
ment of the several Provinces which have now 
become somewhat autonomous. Simihir changes 
arc rapidly tnkin" place in the Indian St.afcs 
also, p.arUcularly in the bigger States. VTien 
Federation will be established quite radical 
changes will take place in the constitution of 
the Go%-emnicnt of India. Under the circums- 
tances, the Indian Army cannot remain in its 
composition what it is today, that practicallv 
a monopoly of the Panjab and N.-W. F. 
Province. The "autonomous” Provinres will 
have lo be represented in the army .according 
to the proportions of their population. Recruit- 
ment for the Army will have to be thrown open 
to the lndi.an State* aho. This cannot be done 
unless the artificial distinction of martial and 
non-niarti.aI chi'ers is done away with. Rc- 
emitment will have to lx* thrown open to all 
classes, irrespediv'' .of the considerations of 
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Slnndnrcl rules of physical fitness will have to 
be formulated, and no man who comes up to the 
standard and is willing to make the army hU 
profession, will be refused admission into the 
Army merely on the score of his caste or creed 
or class or place of birth, or province of origin. 
The sooner Government aoes this, tlie better 
for the defence of India. 

Prabasi Banga^Sahitya Sammelan 
in Gaiihati 

The Prabasi Banga-sahitya Sammelan, 
which is an annual cultural re-union, nominally 
of Bengalis living outside Bengal, but in reality 
of Bengalis living in Bengal also, met this year 
at Gaubati last week. The proceedings were 
marked throughout with great interest and 
enthusiasm. Snjukta Anurupa Devi, the senior- 
most lady-novelist of Bengal, was the general 
president. The sectional presidents were : 
Literature — Mahamahopadhyaya Pramatha- 
nath Tarkabhushan, Bcnaree University; 
Science— -Professor Dr. Nil Ratan Dhar, D Sc., 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction, U P , 
Sociology — Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Ray, 
M.A. , B.L , Anthtropologist, Ranchi; Greater 
Bengal — Professor Doctor Prabodh Chandra 
Bagchi, M.A., D. Litt. (Paris), Calcutta Uni- 
^e^8lty; Art-^haitanya Dev Chattopadhyay, 
Artist. 

The chairman of the Reception Committee 
was Rai Bahadur Kahcharan Sen, B L , a local 
leader of great eminence and philanthropic 
activity, who is past 80 He was assisted by 
■ influential and energetic Vice-Chairmen, 
general secretaries, sectional secretaries, 
treasurer, etc. 

The Sammelan was opened by Sri;ut Gopi- 
nath Bardoloi, prime minister of Assam. 

There was cordial exchange of views 
between the Assamese and Bengalis 

The presidential addresses were learned, 
instructWe and thought-provoking Some 
other similar papers were read. An attractive 
and informative lantern lecture on Indian art 
by Srijut O. C. Ganguly was a feature of the 
programme. 

Delegates attended from Cawnpore, Patna, 
Jaipur, Lucknow, Allahabad, Naogaon, Lal- 
m-anirhat, Saugor (C. P.), Simla, l^tihar, 
Monghyr, Goalpara, Ranchi, Delhi, Kashi, 
Shillong, Musaffarpur, Chapra, Daktiarpw, 
Gorakhpur, hlirzapur, and Calcutta, 

Political Science Conference 

- BeY4ii£5, I>«5. 22 

The Hon Premier Pt. Gorind Ballabh P»nl. acconi- 
Iianied by Hon. Mr. Sampumantndii, Dducation Minuter, 
■red at the Hindu UnivetBitT to parucipate in tbe fim 
mil Pnl • Cri Conference The- Panda! »a< 

’r .* 


folly packefi by tbe atalT and aludenls and delegates of 
the Coaference from vaious parts of tbe country. Pandit 
Mailan Mohan Malaviya came with the Premier at 
11-30 JLU. 

Pandit Mahviyaji, after tvclcoming ibe delegates, lb« 
Premier and the Education .Minister, related the rarious 
"Injustices and ■trocilies ” meted out to (he Indians in 
spile of (heir many sacribces and pointed out tbe sufferings 
that the Indians have to undergo in oilier parts of the 
world. He then referred to the prewnt-day problem of 
the Jjidjans, such as vnemphymetn and povcriy and re- 
quested the scholars of political science to find out means 
to cod these miseries. "Ue (sjl to rcalire the shame" 
added he, ‘‘which the Indians suffer elsewhere; that is why 
we don't try to remedy it. The great nerd of the day is 
food and physique, and this is pos«ihIe when India achieves 
independence." 

"Swaraj is no longer our aspiration, but a realisation. 
It is just the time that such Conference should be ioau- 
gurar^" said Pt. Govtnd SaVabh Pant, the Premier, who 
spoke after Malaviyaji 

Continuiag, the Premier said that the dream which 
they had been cherishing so long — llie dream of Indepen- 
dence — was soon coming to be fulfilled and no one would 
be ab)e to stop it. and that they were making order out 
of disorder. 

After refernog to the monstrosities that were being 
perpetrated in the name of Political Science, the Hon'ble 
Prenuer said. ‘‘PoJilieaJ Sciuee is a fundsiiientsl problem. 

It IS not hke biology. loology or other sciences. IndiTi- 
dutlisra IS the idesl of ibe day, but political science must 
aim at tbe co opertimg slate. Feudalism and eaploiiation 
should cease The objects of political science are cot to 
be realised in ihe halls of the Universities, but In tbe 
battles of actual life.” 

A donation of Rs 50,000 to ihe Benares Hindu Uclvei- 
sity by the U P. Government was announced by the 
Premier, while replying to the addresses of welcome pre- 
settled to him by tbe staff and students of the Hindu 
University. 

To the students he said that the revpontibilily for 
Swaraj rested on their shoulders. The world’s independ- 
ence should also be iheir look-out " Follow the great 
example of Malanyaji and success will be yours,” added 
the Premier 

Referring to strikes by students he asked the students 
10 follow the old system of Ciirukul and obsened that 
sinkes should be between labour and capital, not between 
the teacher and the taught. 

Scathing criticism of the Federal Scheme was voiced 
at the afternoon session of tbe Conference bv ihe Hon'ble 
Mr P. N Sapre, Dr. Gran Chand, Prof. Dinoyendra Nath 
Banerjee, Dr B M Sharma and Prof. Venkatarangiya. 
The discussion centred round Prof. G. N Singh’s lliesis 
that Federation itself was unsuited to Indian conditions 
under present conditions, and the scheme envisaged in the 
Ac was unprecedented and reactionary. 

Papers were sl*o read on I'le League of Nations and 
Dr. Menon opened a discussion on Indian Overseas with 
reference to Ceylon Hon’ble Mr. P. N Sapru gave his 
experienre of conditions In Australia end Ceylon. 

■nie last day's subject-matter of discussion relates to 
the Provincial administration, with special emphasis on 
local self Govemment and the development of convenliona. 
Prof. B. N Banerjee of Calcutta has an interesling paper 
<m Receat Ruling in Bengal Legislature, dealing parti- 
cularly volh relationa between two Chambers and Gover- 
nor’s control over Provincial Finance. Prof. Venkala- 
^•ng*7^ Mr. S K. Lahiri and Afr. Alukut Behari Lai ha* 
papm relating to the variout aspects of Municipal and 
yuial aeif-Govemment. 

The delegates were met at a patty by Pandit Afidan 
Mohan Malaviya which wss largely attended. 
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Brihat Maharashtra Parishat in 
Calcutta 

We are glad to note that last ^eek the 
Bnhat Maharashtra Parishat or Greater Maha- 
rashtra Assembly held its eighth session in 
Calcutta. Delegates came from different parts 
of India. About one hundred ladies of Maha- 
rashtra also took part in the proceedings. We 
regret we have not been placed m a pwsition to 
give any details of the proceedings of the 
assemblage. 

Olympic Games in Finland in 1940 

We learn with pleasure from the first 
number of Olympic News-Servicc, issued at 
Helsinki, the capital of Finland, that with 
limited time and funds at their disposal the 
Finns are making preparations for holding the 
Oljmpic Games in their country in 1940 Fin- 
land 13 a country of great athletes and sound 
sportsmanship. 

Activities of the Visva-hharati 

SA^'TR^rKETA^•, Dec. 25. 

Mr. Rathindra Nath Tagore, Karma 
Saehiva, in submitting his report of the working 
of Visva-bharati for the year 1933 said that 
the educational acthnties of the various institu- 
tions at Santiniketan and Snmketan, had 
registered considerable progress during the 
current year. 

“Thtf Cheena Bhavan (D«parim«nt of SiDo-litdian 
*ludie«) comotetrd it« fir«{ jear in March last aod ita 
ichiavemonls in ihat atiori period encourage ua i» build 
hiph hopea (or its future. Prof. Tan YunShan went on 
leave to China laM .\pril and althoufth hia return baa 
been delajed b) the unrellled conditioDa m South China, 
be hopes to be able to join us soon The sympathT of 
this in>litulion, as also the sympatbr of our whole nation, 
IS wrh his brave people in the severe®! crisi* of tbeir 
hUtory." Danny Prof. Tan's absence, Mahamahopadhjar 
Pandit Vidhiishekhari Bhaiiacharra. directed the acade- 
Rii«. acIiMi'S r( the department. 

“The Hindi Rbatan. will've (o«nd’tion*loiie wb« Uod 
li> Mr C f Andrew* in Janii.-rjr la*i. ard the ros of 
who«e con*lrticlioD is beiny met from the donation re- 
ceived bv the tniiieea of the estate of the late Rai Bahadur 
ni**e*watlal Halwa'iya. is neariny rompletion and we 
hope that hr the end of January next we shall have the 
honour of having it declared fonnallr open by Pi. Jaws- 
harlal Nehru." 


" The LoV.-SiV.aha-Satasa<l. which was atatled last 
year as an esperiment in Adult Education for the Bengal 
villages has already . jU'lified our hope* and •everal 
candidates toob advantage of the scheme and sa' for the 
examination this year." 

The term of office of our Viee-Pre-ideot, Mr C. C. 
Dutt expires on the la®t dale of this month On the 
recommendation of the Founder Prrvideni, the Samsad 
has elected Mr. C F. Andrews as \ icc President for ih* 
years 1939 and 1910 — P 
All-India Educational Conference 

BouitxY, Dec. 27 

“If we wish to create a belter world, it is neee'sary 
that He should clearly risuaiue what type of man oT 
woman we desire to educate a child into, and attempt to 
mould our system of education consciously for achieving 
that end. I am sure conferences like yours are designed 
to answer this "urpose." observed the Hon’hle Mr. B. G- 
Khei, the Pitmier and Minister for Edutalicm. Bombay, 
inaugurating the fourteenth session of the Atl-India Edp* 
cational Conference.” 

The Conference passed some 70 resolutions, 
covenng all stages, forms and a«pccts of 
educ.ation. Sir T. Vijayaraghavachan presided. 
All-India Local Self-Government 
Conference 

A plea for reducing the number of local 
self-go\erning bodies m this countrj' “to tho 
absolute neces'nr>’ minimum,” was made by 
Mr S. Satyamurti in course of his presidential 
address at the Second All-India Local Selfs' 
Government Conference held at the Council 
Chamber of the Calcutta Corporation last 
month under the nu«pices of the Indian Union 
of I/}ca) Authorities, Delhi. 

Mr. Satyamurti said : 

“We vbould go in for a prograrnme of abohihing aU 
local eell govemiDf instiiulioni, ai thev a-e callid, 
except panebayats (or large villagex or groups of email 
villages and municipalities for all cities and tosrris. VTe 
must make ii pan of a compulsory programme, say, 
spread over ten years at the end of which, we should have 
compulsory panchayats governing large villages and also 
municipalities and towns, with populations of 10000 or 
20 000 and more." 

DiAcrcmt view- on tlic dcsiralulity of 
ntmdiirtinn of n Cabinet form of government 
in the sphere of Loc-al Self-Got eminent ncrc 
cvpresscd at the Conference. 

Tlie Conference also di«cu««cd the question 
of an All-Intiia Municipal Service. All the 
speakers were unanimous in thinking that the 
idc,a to have an All-India Municipal ^rvice 
was not a feasible one, at Ica-t for the present. 
ScA’cnil delegate", however, favoured the estab- 
lishment of a Provincial Municipal Service, 
while there were some delegate? who were 
opposed even to the idea of provinciaH»ing the 
Municipal Service. 

ITomm And Stcadeshi 
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Icrtnce on llip Sfith Dcct-inber Ifirt. A brpt* nti'l 
KdlhiTint; \snn jin-cnt, inrImlinK 
lUini iiai JlajituiKic. I'n-vitioiit-ritrt o( 

tho Confm-nc*-, Uic IJon. Mr«. Yijayfllnkjbml 
Pandit, llnikntimri Ainrit Knur, Mr. nnd Mm 
AJ'af Aii, Mrs. Sultnn Bin};!i nnd Sir Shndilnl. 

nnjkuinnri Amrit Knur, rifiiKi’lliiR Itrpim 
Ilnmld AU to dcclnrc tJic I'xhiljition oj)cn, raid 
tiint 

“nw «*5)J'''^l of ill** fjliilillltin Wit lo frintotff iImi 
• V) rtrry Imtltn, piltiriililly la wumrn, lu u*e onlf 
Imliin (iimmIv Ali. •>)>■ ttiJ. iru wne af 

Utcrar «)><> t.rvrr didrrrtitlitpil Ij'lwrvd Hindu* and 
Mu»*»tm*n«. nK* ifitji diUrrmcr »1 ip frcarnlir.! »•» 
Ihit Ixlwfrn Indun and l'>i(ien 

lli-cuin lljmld Ati. >n api>raling fiir thr t>«« «f 
SwaJritii. *ald lhal for llif ta»l lliirty jfirt and 1 i»t 
| iranle hid uwl tiolhlng hut Indian fnido goadt. Sli" 
•]K>Kr from t>rr>anat knowirdre of ibr dilTirulltr* lhal 
early u>ri» dl Swidnbi had l» fate in pr'ieurlng iodan 
made arilel'*. 


Some Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Sobha Hcsolutions 

A revision of llio boundnriw of licnRul on 
tlic bnsii of lUiKuixtic nllmilicH and rc-umon of 
nil Pcngroli^ppcaWng arena to Bengal, um 
demanded in n resolution adonlcd b^’ the annual 
general meeting of the Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Sabha in December Inst. 

Ily another retnlulion the Stblia yiewed “with ftoi'* 
concern the invidiou* treatment aecordeil ly the C>»etn- 
ment of Ililiar to the Itengili Ilmdut liiing within the 
^undariei of Bihir lor ceniutie* (mm the pre OraiMh 
period, or eMablithed m Itilur during Bfiu«h ruK «" 
the niJllfr of elementary ciiiiena' riihl».“ and urged uroo 
the Hindu leaden of Bihar ami the Bdur (><nemn»nt lu 
remofe the ditabiliiiea of the Bengali Hmdui in BiHar. 

The resolution added lhal '•at these di>abilili>-« are 
In effect directed against the Hindus of the wme pto»ioce. 
the Sabha considers them to be prejudicial to the lourcMs 
of all India Hindu solidarity, and as such, emphasise* the 
necessity of remoring alt unfair discriminations and of 
restoring amicable feelings among the Tirious groups .f 
Hindus In Bihar.” 

The resolution was moyed by Dr. Siintli Kumar 
Chaiierjee and seconded by Mr Ashuiosli Lihiri 

Other resolutions were passed, emphatically 
condemning the Communal Decision, and ex- 
pressing strong indignation at the continued 
persecution of the Hindu subjects of Hyderabad, 
and calling for a sifting inquiry by the Para- 
mount Power. 

The Sabha records its emphatic condemRStion ol the 
banning of the National song. " Binde Mtlaram,” by l*'e 
Slate, as being a deliberate affront to the Indian nslioa 
and expresses its whole-hearted sympathy with the IlinJj 
students in ibeir struggle for the maintenance of ifacir 
sacred rights 

They have eveiy right to sing “ Bande 
Matnram ” 


Universal Strike in Burma : 

Students Arrested 

Ktaiklat, Dec. 27. 

Indian Poli*' ’ Science Conference 1 no * raihiih’ “Wu 


*ent lis the Wjnial during ilie whole d>y of 20ih l)eeem. 
1*1’, fOMilung in a rlnh liriween the iKilire and the I'nisrr. 
Mir Bfld (Iiitair r»dlrpe and wliooi siu-lonii Uih male 
and female, 

TV sliiLrrs i.f YenangtaB* Oilfield lafKiuiml and 
unemployed inrii from I'oLo were man bin; lowtnU 
ICangoofi to rspie*. their t»<''ance. Je-f.rtr the public 
amf the flritrynmeftl. On ilieir way at Megwe the Ih*. 
trirt Maglrfrale parted orders pri-hlbitlBe mrelinRi and 
mailing pubbr s{*wtlirs under eectiim lU and 107 O. 
I*. C. Till* ttriVers were to l< pirwnt In Ilangoon on 
or l•e^<y^e Hoh IWemlier, Tlie itnLel* ihtis ojirlfurteit. 
K« lla llei/l and K» Bl ‘‘litre, the i‘|e.o<len| and the 
•wereury rr*peeli»r1y of the llsncoon I’nirrr.ity .‘•Iiidrni'a 
Cobrfi, protrede.l |o Magwe to lead the marrhera. where 
they Were y.licc! omier irrr»l. A* a proie.t t„ ihcir 
aife«l and pfohlbitnfy order In forre ihe lUnjnon L'ni- 
sefsily sliofenis ami many other »<!ii*.l* went on tirile 
l>y iW aeeonif week of ihi* month— d, II. I’. 

TIu' .Muslim JA^agur Session 

TJie Mu-bm Ix-ague held its gef«ion last 
wtek ttl Patna. Tiic Slu^lims are un important 
part of the Indian pwijdc. The Mu«lim lA'.igue 
repre-ents n section— how email or large a 
eortmn, we do not know— nf Indian Mushnt*. 
and hence h entitled to notice In proeecdingf 
ouglit to be eommenlcd ujwn But n« tiie«e 
eiin«i'*t for flic :no.«t part of fuliiiinationi 
nKtiin*t Htc Coiipff« nnd the Hinthu and 
iKiaxtinpj and bluff and of tmfoiindetl elinrBO* 
against the Congress provincial co%cmmcnti», 
and our comments on the e.ime will not receive 
any ron«idrrntion nt the hands of the League, 
we refrain from noticing them further. 

/ill'lndia Economic Conference 

In the course of his presidential address at 
the 22nd sp«Mon of the All-India Economic 
Conference, held nt Kogpur on the 20tb Decem- 
ber la«t. Dr Cyan Chand ob'cr\'ed : 

“The world today is in a sla’e of crl'iA which is due 
In the sennas ifiwnyiiilibriiim of sncitl fiircei Tlie fad 
makes it nrreissrv In rerUe the prrmi.e* of all thoushl. 
particularly economic ihnuphi; for the malai«e from which 
the world ts suffering is primanly ihie to economic factors 
and calls lor rratljnslmenl of social relations and ihere- 
fote of economic outlook-*' 

World Unrest Abroad 

^le Sino-.Tnpanese war continues. Japan 
craftily proposes peace-terms which are only an 
invitation in effect to China to acknowledge 
Japanese pnramountcy and cannot but be re- 
jected by her. 

America’s blunt but true characterization 
of Hitler and^ the Nazis has irritated them and 
rou«ed their impotent rage. 

lYancc and Italy seem to be on the brink 
of war. 

^ Palestine continues to be tom by bloody 
intcmccinc conflict. 

Tlie Boamsh civil war drags on its weary 
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EMERSON AND HIS FRIENDS, THE CHILDREN 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


2t is perhaps not an uncommon error to think 
of Emerson as a sort of rarified intellectual 
■saint standing always aloof and isolated on the 
top of a column constructed of formidable 
books of metaphysical philosophy, oriental 
religions, and philosophical poetry. Nothing 
•more conclusively shows the fallacy of this 
wiew than the fact of his sympathetic under- 
standing of children and his fondness of them. 
In one of his essays he speaks of finding *' a 
delight in the beauty and happiness of children 
that makes the heart too big for the body 
T\Tiat a delicate sjmpathy with the school- 
girl, mixed with charming humour, is in this 
passage from his essay on "Success": "To- 
day at the school examination the professor 
interrogates Sylvina in the history class about 
<)doaccr and Alaric. Sylvina can’t remember 
hut suggests that Odoacer was defeated; and 
the professor tartly replies, 'No, he defeated 
the Romans’. But ’tis plain to the visitor 
tiiat ’tis of no importance at all about Odoacer 
and 'tis of a great deal of importance about 
Sylvina, and if she says he was defeated, why 
lie had better a great deal have been defeated 
than give her a moment’s annoy Odoacer, if 
there was a p.irticle of the gentleman in him. 
Ts-ould have said. ‘Let me be defeated, a 
thousand times In another essay on 
Education,” we find this tribute to boys : 
■"I like boys, the masters of the playground 
and of the street. Thej* know truth from 
•counterfeit a.s quick as the chemist docs. They 
<letect weaknev's in your c.vc and behavior aweek 
before you open your mouth, and have given 
you the benefit of their opinion quick as a wink. 
They m.akc no mist.ake«, have no pedantry, 
hut entire belief on experience. Their elections 
at baseball or cricket arc founded on merit, and 
arc right. They don’t pass for swimmers until 
they can sa-im, nor for stroke-oar until they 
can row; and T desire to be saved from their 
contempt. If I can pa«a with them, I can 
m.maim well enough with their fathers.” 

In the life of Emerson written bv Moncurc 
T). Conway, entitled " Emerson at Home and 
AbroaH ”, the author sax'? of him. "lii« talk 
with any child that approached him was ns 
gracious and diimificd .as his conver«atioo with 
-older people; and he was dear to all children 


that knew him, the number of whom was largi. 
He was fond of festivities and pleasure 
parties including children, which formed 
important features of the Concord summers.’’ 

We have from Louisa Alcott the following 
childliood recollections of Mr. Emerson: “Wh^n 
we (Louisa herself, and her sister May) went 
to school with the little Emersons in thefr 
father’s barn, I remember many happy times 
when the illustrious papa was our good play, 
fellow. Often, piling us into a bedecked 
haycart, he took us to pick berries, or bathe 
or picnic at Walden, maWng our day charming 
and memor.able by showing us the places he 
loved, the woods-people which Thoreau had 
introduced to him, or the wild-flowers wboee 
hidden homes he had discovered. So that wheq, 
years afterward, we read of ‘the sweet Bhodora 
in the woods and ' the burly, dozmg bumble- 
bee’, or laughed over ‘The Mountain and the 
Squirrel ’, we recognised old friends, and 
thanked him for the delicate truth and beauty 
which made them immortal for us and others.” 

Mr. James Elliot Cabot, Emerson’s autho, 
rired biographer, tells us that while Emersoi^ 
was closely intimate with no children but hig 
own, he was warmly liked by the children of 
Concord generally, with whom he had wid% 
acq^nintance. Emerson, visited their school antj 
Sunday-school exhibitions, entering fully intq 
the spirit of these and enjoying the parts taken 
by the children. He took pleasure in watching 
the boys and girls at their games, and wag 
interested in the work thc.v were doiqg at 
school. He liked, on occasions, (o have them in 
his own home. When the x’illagc children met 
him on the street they would cross over from 
the «side on which they were walking to his side, 
to liaxe the pleasure of meeting and greeting 
him. Although they never romped with him 
or took liberties (cx’crything of that kind being 
limited to hi? own children) they dearly IHcctl 
to take his hand, walk by his side and talk 
with him. being sure of his sxTnpathctic undcr- 
standinir. 
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est in every detail of our school affairs, our 
school politics and our school pleasures, was 
unbounded. Wc told him every ^ord as we 
should have told our mates, and I think he had 
as much enjoyment out of it as we did. He 
considered it our duty to look after all the 
strangers that came to the school. At his 
desire we had large tea-parties at our bouse 
every year, and our duty was to make sure that 
all the out-of-town boys and girls came. He 
used to ask me, when I told him of a new girl : 
'Did you speak to her?’ 'No,’ I answered, ‘I 
hadn’t anything to say ’. ‘ But speak, speak, 
if you haven’t anything to say,’ he in- 
sisted. ' Ask her, — Don’t you admire my shoe- 
strings 7 ’ And when they came to lea at our 
house he himself was always kind and /riendJy. 
'Wioni shall we invite to the berrying?’ cri^ 
his young daughter one day, running into the 
house. ‘All children from sh to sixty,* was 
bis reply. On these occasions our father’s most 
charming talk was with the children.” 

Sir. Emerson’s interest in children and 
affection for them extended even to the young- 
est, His daughter declares that a baby could 
not be too young or small for him to hold m his 
arms. Carefully guarded as was the retirement 
of his study, his own babies were never exclu- 
ded from it. An illustration of this is shown in 
tlie following extract from a letter to his absen* 
wife : '' February 19, 183S .... Here siU 

Waldo beside me on the cricket, with mamma’s 
best (IccantcT-stand in his hand, experimenting 
on the powers of a cracked pitcher handle to 
scratch and remox’e crimson pigment News 
comes from the nursery that our maid has 
taught him A and E on his cards, and that once 
he has recognized the letter T. SHling here 
all roasted with the hot fire, he gives little sign 
of eo much literature, but seems to be in good 
licalth, and ha« just now been singing, much 
in tlie ndmired style of liis p.apa, as heard hy 
you only on special occasions.” 

At holiday time Mr. Emerson joined in 
the children’s pleasure over {lie presents to and 
from the small cousins in New York. He writes 
to liis brother William, then living there : 

"Concord, Fehruarj’ 3, 184.5 Dear 

Brotiicr: The precious gifts of the eourins to 
the cousins arrived ns safely ns such precious 
p.arcels «ho\ild. A happy childhood have thes' 
lnhc« of yours and mine; no cruel interferences, 
and i\hnt store of happy days 1 We cannot 
look forward far, but we mu«t arm them with 
PS much good sense ns we can, and throw them 
hahituallv on thcm'clvrs. as much ns we can, 
for moral strength. I do not wonder that you 


and Susan delight in your boys. I spend a gootT 
deal of time on my little trinity, — for iny own 
pleasure as well as theirs. Luckily, our interested 
are insqiarable. Our happy study of the be- 
witching manners and character of the clufdrcn 
is a most agrce.nble kind of sclf-knonlcdge.” 

Mr. Cabot calls p.articular attention to 
Emerson’s care of his children, showing that 
he gave much more time and thought to their - 
health, their comfort, their associations, their- 
educattOD, their play, cvcr5’thing that pertained 
to their welfare, than was common with New 
England fathers of that time. Emerson him«elf' 
writes in his Journal: "There is nothing in 
the nurserj' that is not of the greatest interest 
to me. Everj' tear and every’ smile dcscircs a 
history', to sny nothing of the shimping and* 
screaming,” lie keeps a record of his children’s- 
little doings and sayings, ns if they were of as 
much importance as the anecdotes of Plutarch. 
Says Mr. Cabot: "Their play, their work, 
their companions, their lesson®, their outdoor* 
rambles and their home occup.'Jtion®, were- 
objects of his constant e-are.” Jlr. Cabob 
al«o tells us that Mr. Emerson enforced the* 
home discipline of his children by the gentlest- 
and kinde«t metliods. A childish cjuarrcl, or* 
outburst of petulance and silliness would bo 
averted by a request to run into the study and' 
sec if the stove door was shut, or to go to the 
front gate and look at the clouds for a minute. 

Ellon Emerson writes of her father : *' He 
taught us that at breakfast all must bo calm 
and sweet, nothing must jar; we must not begin 
the day with light reading or games; our first 
and best hours should he occupied in a way to 
match the sweet and serious morning." 

Great care was taken in the homo to make 
Sund.ay a bright and happy day. There were 
church and Sunday-school in the morning. At 
the mid-day dinner, rclatix’cs or friends were 
likely to be present, which the children always 
enjoyed Choice liooks were rcscix’ed for 
Sunday reading A general air of quiet and 
thoughtfulness (but never gloom) prevailed in 
the home until two or three o’clock, after wliieh 
the children were free to visit their friend* or 
to receive vieit®, to play (but not boi»terou«lv) 
or, be®t of all. to take walks, oftenest with 
their father. Emerson’s daughter Ellen hn« left 
glowing accounts of these walks. She writes : 
"Usually at about four, if the v rather wn« 
fine, father came info the front fntr\’ and 
whistled, or c.'illed out, 'Pour o’clock’, and we 
all walked with him. from three to six miles, 
according to the walking and the flowers wc 
went to sec. When a rare flower was in bloom, . 
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■^■e -went to find it in Becky Stow’s Hole, or in 
'Conventum, Mr. Channing giving the names to 
the spots. Our father was full of pretty speech- 
-es about what we were to see, maWng it a great 
mystery. Once I expressed my fear that he 
would cut down bis ^^'aIden grove, or sell it. 
He ansu-ered, ‘No, it is my camel’s bump. 
'When the camel is starving in the desert and 
-can find nothing else, he eats his own hump. 
I shall keep these woods till everything else is 
gone 

In his essay on Education, Emerson has 
•given fine expression to his respect for child- 
hood and youth, and his ideas of the 
-opportunities for self-development that 
education ought to afford them. This essay 
might well be recommended as a guide and 
inspiration to teachers and parents today, wise 
is it and so uncompromising in applying to 
-education those pnnciples of child-psychology 
which the most progressive educators of our 
time hold fundamental but which the majority 
-of our homes and our schools fail to exemplify. 
.Says Emerson in this essay .• “ Tlie secret of 
-education lies in respecting the pupil It is not 
for you to choose nh.nt he shall know, what he 
shall do. By your tampering and thwarting 
and too much governing he may be hindered 
from his end and kept out of his own Respect 
the child. Be not too much his parent. Trespass 
not on his solitude. I suffer whenever I sec that 
•common sight of a parent or senior imposing 
.his opinion and way of thinking on a young 


soul to which they are totally tmfit. Cannot 
we let people be themselves, and enjoy life in 
their own way ? You are trying to make that 
man another you. One’s enough. Or we sacri- 
fice the genius of the pupil, the unknown 
possibilities of his nature, to a neat and safe 
uniformly.” 

Again, in the same eassay, Emerson voices 
a cnticism of contemporarj' education, that is, 
alas, as true of our time as of bis, and points 
to the ideal that education should strive for, 
— an ideal that we are still far from attaining. 
“ Our culture has truckled to the times, — to the 
senses. It is not man-worthy. It does not make 
us brave or free. We teach boys to be such 
men as we are. We do not teach them to aspire 
to be all they can. We do not give them a 
training as if we believed in their noble nature. 
We scarce educate their bodies We do not 
tram the eye and the hand. We e-xercise their 
understandings to the apprehension and com- 
parison of some facts, to a skill in numbers, in 
words; we aim to make accountants, attorneys, 
engineers,- but not to make able, earnest, great- 
hearted men. The great object of education 
should be commensurate with the object of life. 
It should be a moral one; to teach self-trust; 
to inspire the youthful man with an interest 
in himself; with a curiosity concerning his own 
nature; to acquaint him with the resources of 
hi< mind, and to teach him that there is all lua 
strength, and to inflame him with a piety tOw 
wards the Grand Mind in which he lives." 




PUNJAB AGRARIAN LAWS AND THEIR ECONOJIIC 
AND COSTITUTIONAL BEARINGS 
Dv Raja NARENDRANATH, nji. 


The peculiar socio-political conditiona of the 
Punjab are not Icnown to people outside the 
province. Other provinces are trying to attain 
the National stage by bridging the gulf between 
the two communities — ^Hindus and Muslims 
The Scheduled Classes have created another 
division amongst the Hindus, which has come 
into prominence with the introduction of we 
Government of India Act of 1935, intensified 
by the Poona Pact. In the Punjab, we have 
three communities — Hindus, Mushms and Sikhs, 
and also the Scheduled castes, which arc a part 
of the Hindus But our peculiar feature con- 
sists in this that each of the thrw roam 
communities, Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, is 
divided into agricultural and non-agticuUural 
castes We had almost acquiesced m this 
division It has, however, been brought into 
prominence by recent legislation, nhich has pro- 
duced extreme discontent and a feeling of 
insecurity amongst non-agricultural castw I 
will deal with this subject in 4 parts • (1) I will 
describe the historical background of the <iues- 
tion (2) I will explain the agrarian lan^ 
recently passed by the Legislature and criticize 
them (3) I will discuss the economic cflecls of 
the policy adopted in 1901, exte^ed and 
intensified by recent legislation, (4) I will lay 
before the reader the constitutional aspects of 
these discriminatory measures, viewed in the 
light of our present constitution, so that when 
■wc frame the new Constitution, attempts may 
be made to remove these defects. , ^ . 

In 1901, during the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Curzon, was passed the Land Alienation Act, 
which, wliil't ostensibly a protective measure, 
divided the whole population into two classes 
—the agncultural castes and the non-agricul- 
tiiral castes Under section 4, Government was 
empowered to declare certain ca«tes and Inbes 
tvs agriculturn! ca«tcs or tribes, who could 
acquire land by exchange, gift, sale pr mortgage 
from any one, but who had to obtain the sanc- 
tion of the District OITicor before transferring 
land by anv one of the above methods to 
groups outside of those notified. The latter, 
nhom we may designate ns non-agricultural 
castes, could take land without such previous 


sanction on 20 years' mortgage, but even within 
this period the agriculturist mortgagor had the- 
right to claim redemption without payment. 
If he could show that the mortgage debt had 
been paid off or if only a part had been paid 
off then on payment of such portion as the- 
District Officer deemed equitable. The law of 
pre-emption was also amended so as to deprive- 
the non-agricultunst of the preferential right- 
of purchasing land, which that law gave him. 
Sale of land belonging to agricultural castes, in. 
execution of decree by Civil Court, waa 
absolutely prohibited. In short, the agricul- 
tural castes could acquire land from any 
one, the non-agricultural castes could not 
take land from agricultural castes with- 
out the District Officer’s sanction. This 
created a lot of discontent amongst the* 
non-agncukural castes It was, by no means, 
easy to obtain the necess.ary sanction. Execu- 
ti\e instructions liad been issued, from time to 
time, as to how the District Officers were to- 
exercise their discretion An agriculturist could 
not, m all cases in which he wanted to transfer 
his land to a non-agriculturist, get permission 
to part nitli his land It is unnecessary for me- 
to describe in detail what those instructions 
were But the object was to direct District 
Officers to gmi sanction m as few cases as 
possible The policy of creating a socio- 
economic group of agricultural castes was- 
empliasised. Agricultural castes could take to 
trade, money-lending, or any profe««ioni but 
an embargo vas put on the non-agriculturists 
acquiring land from agriculturists. The result 
was class rivalry and friction. I may al«o re- 
mark that the commun.al proportions amongst 
ngncuKural castes are highly unfavourable tO' 
the Hmdu«. It is roughlv cstnn.'itcd tb.at about 
25 per cent of the Hindus, about GO per cent 
of the Muslims and about 70 per cent of the 
Sikhs belong to the agncultiiral tribes The 
Act has from the outset been one of the main 
causes of communal friction in the Punjab 
A resolution was pas'sed by the Punjab- 
Government in 1919, by which preferential’ 
right of recruitment to sen-ices was given to- 
agriculturists. The proportion reserved for 
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them in various departments varied from 50 
to 90 per cent. The genesis of the institution 
of caste in India is veiled in mysterj*. It is 
justified on the ground that spcciaiiaation of 
functions leads to efficiency. After the conquest 
of India by Muslims, this specialization did not 
remain unaffected. The four castes did not 
strictly follow the fourfold division of occupa- 
tion, which was intended for them. But 
assuming for the sake of argument that the 
hereditary predilections and preferences still 
continue, and that on this basis the creation of 
a socio-economic group of agricultural castes 
was justified, one fails to understand why 
castes that were best fitted for driving the 
plough were given preference for occupations 
which involved the driving of the pen. The 
beneficial aspect of the Land Alienation Act 
consists in this that it gives protection to illi- 
terate and backward peasants against the 
urb-an intelligentsia, but the policy adumbrated 
in the executive instructions of 1919, created a 
verj' anomalous position We have men belonging 
to agricultural castes, holding the positions of 
High Court Judges and of Ministers in the 
Cabinet, administering departments for which 
high intellectual attainments arc required But 
where rights m land and property are concern- 
ed, the incumbents of all these high offices are 
treated, so far as the protective a«pect of the 
Land Alienation Act goes, as Hindu widows 
and minors But the Act also creates a pre- 
ferential right and a privilege, viz , unrestricted 
right to purchase land, w’hich is naturallv 
appreciated, and these gentlemen holding high 
official positions are unwilling to forego the 
privilege. All these political and economic 
advantages winch the agricultural castes enjoy 
were fully envisaged by the Franchise Com- 
mittee, w hich was presided over bj' Lord 
Lothian. The following remarks made in para 
170 of the Report of the Committee deserve 
consideration. 

“It is, however, a mo<l serious defect of ihe PuDjab 
Govemineiit’s scheme that only about 25% of ihe r!ec 
toraie will consist of members of non agricotioral inbes, 
whereas the non-a?ncu1tural tribes, form abont ball the 
population of the province. There was apparently some 
difficulty in compiling this information and we obtained 
it only a few days before we completed our report, when 
it was too late to di<cuss the matter further with the local 
govemmenl. We feel convinced however, that its signi- 
ficance is such as to necessitate further consideration of 
the whole scheme. The Punjab Land Alienation Act con- 
fers great advantages, social and economic, on the mem- 
bers of egncultural tribes, and it would not be right to 
give them lu addition the political predominance. Which 
they would gain if they formed three-quarters of the 
electorate. We recognise that the non-agricultural tnbeo 
contain a considerable element of the depressed classes 


and landless labourers who would not obtain the vote 
ouder anj franchise sjstem ba'cd on property and literacy 
qualifications, but even so it should be possible to do 
more than has hitherto been attempted to correct the 
disparity between the agricultural and the non agricultural 
tribes. The mo-t obvious remedy would seem to he an 
exieosioa of the /\atsi}at or profession lax to all pa>ers 
and not merely to those who pay IXs 5. Any further 
extension would apparently require legislation. Other 
measures hate also been suggested on which we can 
express no opinion at present. If it is found impossible 
to secure a substantial increase in the number of mem. 
hers of non-agncultural tribes in the electoral roll, it 
may be neces'ary to consider a reduction in the voting 
strength of the agricultural tribes. An increase in the 
land revenue qualification from Rs 5 to Rs. 10 would 
result in a reduction in the number of landowners on the 
roll by half a million, without disturbing the communal 
proportions produced by local Government's scheme. Me 
should regret any such curtailment of the enfranchisement 
of the agricultural classes, but if no other means can be 
found for reducing the disparity between them and the 
non agnculiUKSts, the possibility will have to be faced. 
The whole question requires further examination by th« 
local government...." 

No flctton was taken by the PunjaL 
Government on the recommendations of the 
committee to bring the voting strength of the 
non-agncultunsts at par with the agriculturists^ 
We have now a iegislature in which out of 175, 
nearly ICO members belong to agricultural 
castes The Muslim non-agricultural castes 
have, so far, been reticent. Their number ia. 
very small. Out of the members belonging to 
the Hindu non-agricultural castes, 8 arc Hari- 
jans, one of wliom is a congressman, 17 are 
congressites M'ho find some difficulty in securing: 
co-operation between members of agricultural 
and non-agncultural castes belonging to their 
group The Hindu non-agricultural castes out- 
side the Congress are, therefore, in a hopeless 
minority. 

I now deal with the agrarian laws which 
have given rise to much communal and caste 
friettoa The /olhmng biHs, some of irhich 
ha^-c become laws, fall under the category. 

(1) Restitution of Mortgages Bill, which 
has received the assent of the Governor and 
become law. 

(2) 2nd Amendment of the Land Aliena- 
tion Act to cancel all benami transactions of 
the past and to declare them illegal for the 
future. 

(3) Money-lenders Registration Act. 

(4) 3rd Amendment of the Land Aliena- 
tion Act, which placed agrigulturist monej'- 
lenders on the same, footing as the 
non-agriculturist money-lenders. 

(6) Marketing Bill. 

I will confine myself to the first two 
measures, which bring to light the socio-poUti- 
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cal condition of the Punjab. I have notbing 
to say against tlie 3rd Amendment of the Land 
Alienation Act, the main policy of which 1 
approve. Measures analogous to the Registra- 
tion of Money-lenders Act have been passed 
in other provinces also, and I wait to see the 
general economic effects of these Acts. The 
only difference between this province and othci 
provinces, where similar measures have been 
parsed, is that in the Punjab, the Land 
Alienation Act has considerably restricted the 
credit of the peasantry and it is open to ques- 
tion whether it was desirable to place further 
restrictions on the exercise of the profession of 
money-lending (which is a necessary adjunct 
to our economic system) by requiring all 
money-lenders to get themselves registered and 
to obtain licences, liable to cancellation, on 
conditions of which the Executive Officer is to 
be the sole judge. The Marketing Bill is still 
on the legislative anvil and it will be premature 
to discuss its provisions 

The Restitution of Mortgages Act is the 
most dra'tio law’. Measures for the relief of 
.agriculturist debtors have been passed in 
Congress provinces also. But so far as indeb- 
tedness is concerned, valid contracts made m 
■the exercise of proprietary rights have nowhere 
been interfered with Mortgage contracts 
have not been cancelled or modified anywhere 
The main provisions of the Restitution of 
iSIortpages Act ate the following . 

(1) That mortgagors of lands which 
were mortgaged between 1878 and 1901, will 
be entitled to redeem the mortgages if on 
enquiry made by the District Officer it is 
found that the mortgagee has received from 
land not only the principal but also interest 

• equal to the principal. 

(2) That where the mortgagee has not 
received b.ick twice the amount of the principaj 
advanced, he should be compensated on certain 
terms which I need not describe TIze znembers 
•of the party representing Hindu non-agricul- 
turi'ts acquiesced in the principle of the 
redemption of mortgage®, if the mortgagee had 
recched back the principal plus in(cTC«t at n 
reasonable rate nnd the cost of ImproA’cmnls, 
if any, effected by the mortgagee But tbev 
in«i«ted that the Act should be applied to all 
sub«i'tine mortgages. It wa« also proposed by 
some of the members of the party and nippor- 
ted by .®onic of the Congress member® that 
mortgagor® paying more than R«. 300/- as 
land '^rc\enue, should not be entitled to chim 
rMemption. Tlie«c proposals were rejected. 
'The Land Alienation Act and the policy of 


icscrving certain proportion of appointments 
in services for agricultural castes were accom- 
polished facts, and were not the creation of tho 
Unionist Party. But none of those who co- 
operated w'itli the Unionist Party anticipated 
that other measures coining before the Assem- 
bly would be looked at with the political squint, 
which the Land Alienation Act produces. The 
only argument advanced against the proposal 
that the Act should be applied to all subsisting 
mortgages, was that mortgages under the Land 
Alienation Act should be held sacrosanct. Wc 
could not accept the view that this Act had 
any special sanctity, which other Acts in force 
such as the Contract Act, Registration Act and 
Transfer of Property Act had not. The 
majority of the members of the Assembly being 
statutory agriculturists, would not agree to 
give back the lands which they had taken on 
mortgage after passing of the Land Alienation 
Act. The area mortgaged after 1901 is much 
larger than the area mortgaged between 1878 
and 1901 If the Unionist Jfmistrj’ had been 
realJv desirous of gnung relief to tlie peaeantry, 

It would not have refused to accept our amend- 
ment 

We suspected that under the terms of the 
Act, as It stood, noD-agricultunbts would lose 
more than they would gam and as there was a 
remarkable disparity between the communal « 
proportion of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh agricul- 
turists, redemptions would also be unfavourable 
to the Hindus and Sikhs. We requested the 
Premier to compile statistics showing 
cominunity-wise and caste-wise the area 
mortgaged between 1878 and 1901, which 
would be affected by the Act. We asked him 
to show us the instructions that he would issue 
in this behalf to the government officers. He 
issued confidential instructions for the com- 
pilation of figures 'U'’e were not taken into 
confidence and the orders issued were not shown 
to us. The result was a mass of figures which 
did not present a full view of the picture. He 
ascertained tho total area mortgaged which will 
be redeemed under the Act; also tiie number of 
mortgagors community-wise nnd castc-wise, but 
not the area mortgaged comniumty-wi«e and 
ea«(e-wise. Neither in the Premier’s prcFidpnti.il 
address, which he delivered at the Zemindars 
Conference at Lynllpur on the 3ni of Septem- 
ber nor in the eLitrmcots that have since been 
i^cd \ry the Director of Public Information 
Bureau, has any attempt been made to explain 
why nmrtgages affected after 1901, were not 
included in the Act. Prom a recent statement 
wbich came to my hand on the 4th of November, 
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it nppcars that the total area which will come 
within the purs'icw of the Act, is 7^0,131 acres 
and that the total debt which will be waslied 
awaj’, will be a little above Rs. 4,13,08,502. A 
large majority of the mortgagors, if not all, will 
get back land without any payment. WiUiin 60 
years most of the mortgagees must have received 
twice the amount of the principal. The Ministry 
explains that the communal proportions amongst 
the mortgagors are Mushms 58 6%, Hindus 
26.8% and Sikhs 14.5%, which the Ministry 
asserts, corresponds very’ nearly to the popula- 
tion of the communities, Muslims being 56.5%, 
Hindus 26 8% and Sikhs 12 9% But the 
communal proportions of the mortgagees are not 
given nor the area mortgaged is shown anywhere 
community-wue or caste-wise, although a 
epecific request was made for enquiry on this 
point It is, bow ever, not denied that land will 
be taken away from about 2,20,214 Hindus and 
Sikhs and onlj^ from 84,617 Muslims. In view 
of this unquestionable fact, there is not the least 
doubt that the Act is a cla«s measure. The 
outstanding fact remains that mortgagors of 
areas which were mortgaged after 1901 by 
ogricultunsts get no relief. 

The second' bill, which has not yet received 
the Governor’s assent and which is still under 
consideration with the Governor-General, also 
clearly indicates the desire to placate the 
agricultural castes and to disregard the legiti- 
mate rights of non-agricultural castes. After 
the passing of the Land Alienation Act a large 
number of agricultural castes took to money- 
lending, but the proportion of non-agriculturist 
money-lenders is still about 50% in the least 
The non-agriculturist money-lenders resorted to 
a device which was necessitated by the Land 
Alienation Act, but which was held to be 
permissible. The agriculturist debtor alienated 
bis land either by way of mortgage (other than 
thatpermittedby the Act) or by saletoaloenami 
transferee, who belonged to an agricultural 
caste, the real beneficiary behind the screen being 
the non-agriculturist creditor. The agriculturist 
vendee or the transferee was not in all cases a 
philanthropist or a disinterested fnend. He 
managed to derive some benefit himself. But a 
portion of the profits derived from the land was 
passed on to the non-agriculturist creditor also. 
Considerable controversy has been going on ir 
the press whether these transactions which were 
held to be permissible under the law by the 
highest court were illegal or immoral. I do 
not wish to enter into that controversy. It goes 
without saying that if these transactions in 
■which a member of the agricultural castes 


acted as a dummy, had been illegal, there would 
have been no necessity to pass the law declar- 
ing them as illegal. The bill, which has not 
yet become an Act, makes all these transfers 
to be illegal and gives retrospective effect to the 
law. Our objection to the Bill has been that 
of the three parties to the transaction, the non- 
agriculturist creditor, agriculturist vendor and 
the agriculturist vendee, who is a dummy, the 
law exonerates all parties to the transaction 
(assuming it to be fraudulent) who arc mem- 
bers of the agriculturist tribe but directs no 
cnquirj' about the rights of the non-agriculturist 
creditor. In many cases, he may not have 
been reimbursed for the money that he has 
advanced. Whilst the agriculturist vendor is 
allowed to plead his fraud and the agricultun-t 
dummy has not been made to disgorge the 
profits that he has denved from the transaction, , 
DO cnquiiy is permitted about the rights of the 
Don-agriculturist creditor who advanced the 
money. Amendments were proposed to insert 
a clause which would guarantee to the non- 
agricullunst creditor reimbursement for the- 
money that he advanced, but these were 
rejected The tendency of modem times is to 
alleviate the sufferings of even those who are 
convicted of criminal offences, but attempts to 
safeguard one’s own interests within the pro- 
visions of a restrictive and discnminative law 
were condemned as worse than crime. 

The above survey of the agrarian measures 
which I consider to be the most objectionable, 
svill convince the reader that it rightly created 
a feeling of insecurity in the minds of the 
non-agnculturist population. Section 107 of 
the Government of India Act lays down that a 
provincial legislature cannot pass any law 
with respect to one of the matters enumerated 
IQ the concurrent list which is repugnant to the 
Federal law, whether passed before or after 
the provincial law. Item No. 10 of the con- 
current legislative list which has bearing on 
the subject is reproduced below : 

“^mracts, including partnership, agency, contracts 
of carriage, and other special forms of contract, but not 
inctadmg contracts relating to agricultural land." 

It_ ■will appear that contracts "with regard 
to agricultural land can be nullified although 
the Contract Act or the Transfer of Property 
Act, mo^st of the provisions of which are supple- 
mentary to the Contract Act, are Federal laws. 

It was, ^ therefore, rightly apprehended by the 
non-agricultural classes, that even sales effected 
within the last 12 years might be cancelled if 
such cancellation was advantageous to the 
agricultural castes. In the Punjab the urban' 
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, population is rapidly increasing and areas winch 
were owned by agricultural castes are being 
rapidly purchased and utilized as building 
sites. The appreciation of town lands is going 
■on at a very rapid pace. Within the last 12 
years, price of land has increased nearly 20 or 
.30 times. The legislature has a large majority 
of agricultural castes. It may, at any time, 
pass a law directing the restoration of these 
lands transfered by sale t6 the original vendors, 
•on the payment of compensation which may 
-considerably fall short of the appreciation. 
Tiie potential dangers, under the circumstances, 
which exist in the province, are very grave A 
future Ministry may try to outbid its pre- 
-decessor in placating the agricultural cartes if 
-this process of aggression was not nipped in the 
bud. The agrarian policy in the Punjab has 
created a group of privileged castes, a group 
of modem dwijas from w’hich the old dtCTjas 
are excluded It was, therefore, decided te 
approach the Governor and to ask lor his 
intercession. But the attempt proved to be 
infructuous. The Governor has given his ^ent 
-to the Restitution of Mortgages Act. It is not 
known on what points the Bill cancelling 
'benSmi transactions has been referr^ to the 
'Governor-General. But I doubt if the Governor- 
'General will advise tlie Governor to withhold 
his assent altogether. Possibly the Bill will be 
referred to the Assembly with suggcstion-s for 
some modifications. i. 

The mind of the Unionist Ministry has 
bcEun to work m a wrong groove There is not 
the least doubt that the peasantry needs relief 
and that the number of uneconomic holdings is 
-very large. The Ministry found that a remission 
or reduction of land revenue or water-rates on a 
large «cale would throw the provincial budget 
out of balance and it invented this device of 
■ conferring benefits on the agricultunsts at the 
•co«t of non-agriculturists. But the Ministry 
.should have realised that the course adopted is 
•fraught with serious political danger and that 
-thereby the Jilinistry loses the confidence of all 
-the non-agncultural castes, who constitute the 
intelligentsia of the province _ 

'The other laws should be judged in the light 
of nhat has been de«eribed abo\e. Laws on 
similar lines, as Nos. (3) and (5) in the hrt, have 
been pa®'ed in other provinces too, but m thnn 
the peculiar conditions of this province which 
■ltn^e created ela«s rivaliy and friction do not 
exist Before long the major portion of the 
Tndian ofiicinl® will consist of agricultural castes 
In pnr'iinnec of the resolution of October 1919. 
and non-8gricultural ca-rtes entertain the fear 


that even the Registration of Money-lenders Act 
and the Marketing Bill, wdien it assumes the form 
of a law, will not be administered witli the 
impartiality with which laws on similar lines 
will be administered in other provinces. 

I will now suppress, for a moment, my 
indignation against the discriminatory nature 
of t li e laws I will now examine 
the economic aspects of the policy. There are 
various causes that lead to the formation of 
opinion on human affairs. There are alway' 
some facts in support of the view taken, but 
conscious and sub-conscious prejudices play an 
important part There is also a tendency to 
adopt and follow without criticism opinions, 
formed by those m whose hands is the authority 
to guide human affairs, whether that small group 
in authority consists of bureaucracy or of publi- 
cists TTiere are very few- who have the capacity 
to analyse opinions coming from a higher source. 
A large majority of even those who have some 
capacity of comprehending opinions arc carried 
away like particles of dust before a gust of wind. 

'Wlien the policy underlying the Band 
.Alienation Act was conceived, the urban intelli- 
gentsia was very much m the forefront. This 
class was also most clamorous about political 
nghls But there is not the least doubt that 
expropriation of the peasantry by the urban 
intclhgent«i3 was proceeding at a fairly rapid 
pace Money-lenders were no doubt appropriat- 
ing the land of the peasantry but the proper 
course was to adopt measure? to check this 
proce«8 Transfer of land in execution of decrees 
for money might have been stopped, but there 
was not the least justification for replacing one 
rla«!3 of capitalists by another set. In doing so 
(he prejudices against the urban intelligentsia 
play^ an important part 

The Punjab has beeome the principal re- 
cruiting ground for the Indian army after th*» 
Mutiny of 1857 But on the memorial creci&i 
in inemorv of those who died in the battle of 
Chilianwaila, in the 2nd Sikh War, and which 
I x-i«Hod more than once, I found inscribed 
the namo« of many Indian officers who were 
killed in the battle, mo®t of whom belonged to 
cla««es now declared as non-martial The 
Land Alienation Act was also sought to be 
jii«tifie<l on the ground that the di«con(ent of 
the pcasantrj’ from which recruitments were 
made, was a political danger winch should be 
prevented 

Tlie first question to consider i?, whether 
the pensantrj' ha« benefited by the Land 
Alienation Act. I glean figiirea from the I^nd 
Revenue Administration Report of the Punjab 
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dealing with land revenue adminbtration up 
to September 193G. From the enquiry now 
made by the Premier, it appears that between 
1878 and 1901, a period ol 23 years, 7,5G,131 
acres were mortgaged, which gives an average 
of 34,179 per year. The figures for the aicaa 
held by non-agriculturist and agriculturist 
mortgagees separately have not been ascer- 
tained and are not known. From 1901 to 
September 1936, a period of 35 years, 43,77,96'3 
acres were transfered by mortgage including the 
area mortgaged to non-agric*lturists on tempo- 
raiy leases, which are however, much less than 
the area mortgaged to agriculturists This gives 
us an average of 1,25,08-4 acres per year. The 
figures for ‘sales from 1878 to 1901 arc not 
available but those from 1S9G upto 1901 nre 
given in the report and show that the axernge 
area sold per year since 1901 has been less than 
the area sold in the 5 years before 1901. One 
reason amongst others is tliat the price of land 
rose very rapidly. From a minimum of 63 
per rupee of land revenue m the quinquen- 
nium between 1896 and 1901, it went up to a 
maximum of 301 per rupee of land revenue, 
in the years in which the prices of agricultural 
produce were at the highest However, it 
appears that more was lost m the area mort- 
gaged than was saved in the area sold The 
poor peasant did not benefit. To him it wr.s 
really a ease of transferring his land from one 
set of land-grabbers to another set. 

Assuming for the sake of argument, that 
the policy of confining recruitment to martial 
classes will continue, which, howcx'cr, is not 
in consonance with the spirit of the times, I 
do not find much force in the contention, that 
a legislation of this kind was nccess-ny in 
order to keep in a happy mood those classes 
from which recruitments were made. In the 
first place, as appears from figures, in the 
preceding paragraph, their interests have not 
been safeguarded. Secondly, all the agricultural 
castes do not supply soldiers to the army. 
Some of those who supply recruits have com- 
plained to me against their being classes with 
non-agricultural tribes. When the Simon 
Commission visited the Punjub, I received a 
representation from all Muslim Kashmiri 
retired army officers, complaining against their 
exclusion from classes who have preferential 
right ‘of purchasing land The number of 
agricultural tribes which since the passing of 
the Land Alienation Act has gradually been 
increasing by the inclusion of fresh Muslim 
tribes, is now estimated to be about 50 per 
cent of the population. Jats and Rajputs who 
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largely supply soldiers for the army are less 
than half the population of tlic province, being 
68,38,128 out of 2,06,06,866. 

The agrarian laws which have now been 
passed will have much more prejudicial effect 
on the peasantry than the restrictions imposed 
by the Land iUienation Act. The peasantry 
remains as poor as before. Its needs and re- 
quirements remain unabated. Population is 
increasing. Fragmentation by inheritance 
proceeds unchecked. The £.anctity of mortgage 
has been assailed. The benami transactions 
which left a loop-hole for borrowing on some 
sort of security will be stopped, the agricul- 
turist money-lender will be, as he should have 
been, on a par with the non-agncultunst 
mone)'-lcnders. I fear that measures have 
been adopted which will curtail the credit of 
the peasantry to an inordinate length. The 
least that I apprehend is that sales will take 
the place of mortgages and at reduced rates. 
Excess of sales on mortgages will be, at least, 
as groat as the excess of mortgages on sales 
has been in the past. It is possible that sales 
may much exceed the mortgages. 

I was, even as a member of the bureau- 
cracy, opposed to the policy of the Land 
Ahenatioo Act and more than once I had 
arguments with those who believed in the 
creation of o socio-economic group of castes 
with preferential rights to purchase land. 
They always told me that if this new group 
became aggressive in its attitude, they would 
change the Jaw. They hardly anticipated, nor 
did I, that circumstances would arise which 
could transfer the power of law-making from 
bureaucr-icy to those very classes who were 
being given preferential rights in the impor- 
tant ephere of civic life. The agrarian 
conditions in the Punjub are very complex. 
The number of land-owners who possess large 
area and who pay Rs. 500/- or more as land 
revenue is not more than 3,000. It is by no 
means easy to put much extra taxation on. 
receivers of rent who are not themselves tillers 
of the soil. A change in the revenue policy 
of assessment may be necessaiy, but I cannot 
discuss that problem as a side issue. I fear 
that the majority of the future legislators in 
the Punjub will come from classes who are 
themselves receivers of rent. 

I now wish to view the socio-economic 
political conditions of the Punjab, in the light 
of the present constitution. The interests of 
the minorities can only be safeguarded if dis- 
crimination against the minority is condemned 
by the constitution. Punjab is no exception. 
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to this general rule. The principle is fully 
recognized by the framers of the present Cons- 
titution, so far ns the Europeans are concerned. 
I quote below the portions of sections 111 and 
112 which are relevant. 

Section 111 (1) of the Coyfenment of India Act 
OF 1935. 

111. (1) Subject to tbe proviiions o{_tW« chapter, 

a Ilritisli subject domiciled in the United Kingdom shall 
be exempt from the operation of so much of any Federal 
or Provincial law as — 

(o) imposes any restriction on the right of entry 
into British India; or 

(6) imposes by reference to place of birth, race, 
descent, language, reiigion, domicile, residence or dura 
tion of residence, any disability, liability, restriction or 
condition in regard to travel, residence, the acquisition, 
holding, or disposal of property, the holding of public 
office, or the carrying on of any occupation, trade, busi- 
ness or profession. 

Sechin 112 (1), (2) of the Goyernment of Inwa Act 
OF 1935. 

Section 112. (1) No Federal or Provincial Jaw which 

Imposes any Lability to taxation shall be juch as to 
discriminate againat British subjects domieiled in the 
United Kingdom or Burma or companies IncorpoMted, 
whether before or after the passing of this Aet. by or 
under the laws of the United Kingdom or Burma, and 
any law passed or made in conltsvenlion of this section 
shall, to the extent of the eomraveniion, be lovalid 

(2) Without prejudice to the generaliiy of the lore 
going provisions, a law shall be deemed to be such as to 
discriminate against such persons or companies as afore- 
said if It would result in any of them being ['“le «■» 
ereater taxation than that to which they would be bablo 
if domiciled in Bntish-Indii or Incorporated by or under 
the laws of Btitish-lndia, as the ease may he 

The following extract from para 357 of 
the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee will be found to be of interest. 

Bills discriminaT'WT in fact thouch not in foku 

357 But It will still be the duty of the Covemor- 
General and of the Governors to exercise their discretioo 
in eivin'' or withholding their as'cnt to BiU* And we 
think that the Insltumenl of InsIrucUons should make it 
ciiin as we have already indicated in connection with 
the Governor General’s special responsibility in relation 
to tariffs that it is the duly of the Governor General and 
of the Governors, in exercising their diserelioii w the 
matter of assent to Bills, not to fee! themselvw bound 
by the terms of the statutory prohibitions in reJslion l« 

discrimination, but to withhold their assent from any 
measure which, though rot in form discnminntoi^ would 
Cl their judgment have a discrimmitory effect. We have 
made we hope, aufficienlly plain the scope and the nature 
of the discnmmation which we regard it as uecessary W 
and we have expressed out belief that slatniory 
crohibuions tliould be capable of being so framed as 
cenerally to secure what we have in new. We "e 
Spoils however, of the difficulty of framing e^letely 
watertight prohibitions and of the scope which ingenuity 
might Ld^for comulying with the letter of 
matier of this kind while violating its spinl. It m, in 
our view an essential concomitant of the stage of res- 
ponsible ’Government which <mr proposals are 
to secure that the diecreUon of the Governor-Ceneral and 


of tbe Coventors in the granting or withholding of eisent 
lo aJI Bills of their Legislature should he free and un- 
fettered; and, in this difficult matter of discnmmation la 
particular, we should not regard this condition as fulfilled 
if the Governor-General and Covernors regarded the 
exercise of their discretion as restricted by the terms 
of tbe statutory prohibitions. We further recommend 
thti the Instrument of Instructions of the Covernor- 
General and the Covernor should require him. if in any 
ease he feels doubt whether a particular Bill doos or 
does not offend against the intentions of the Constitution 
Act in tbe matter of discrimination, to reserve the Bill 
for the signification of Ilia hfajesly’s pleasure. We need 
hardly add that the effect of our recommendations for 
the statutory prohibition of certain specified forms of 
discrimination would lay open to challenge in the Courts 
as being idira tires any legislative enactment which is 
inconsistent with these prohibitions, even if the Coremor- 
General or the Covernor has assented to it. 

We may now compare the manner in 
which discrimination against European Bntisd 
subjects has been condemned with the manner 
in which section 298, which is a section defin- 
ing the fundamental nghta of Indians, has been 
drafted: — 

Section 298 (1) No subject of His Msjesty domi- 

ciled m India shall on grounds onW of religion, place of 
birth, descent, colour or any of them be ineligible for 
office under the Crown in India, or be prohibited on any 
such grounds from acquiring, holding or diipoeing of 
property or cairyiog on any occupauon, trade, bu'iness 
or profession in Bnlish-Indis , 

(2) Nothing in this section shall affect the opera- 
tion of any law which — 

(a) prohibits, either absolutely or subject to excep- 
tions, the sale or mortgage of agricultural land 
situate in any particular area, and owned by a 

C ersOD belonging to some class recognised by the 
iw as being a class of persons engaged in or 
connected with agrieutiure in that area, to any 
person not belonging to any such dess; or 
<6) recognises the existence of some right, privilege 
or disability attaching to members of a com- 
iDunily by virtue of some personal law or cus- 
tom having the force of law 
(3) Nothing in this secuon shall be construed as 
derogating from the tpeciel responsibility of the Governor- 
General or of a Governor for the safeguarding of the 
legitimate interests of nunontiea. 

This section should be read with the con- 
cluding part of para 9 of the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor of the Punjub 
and which I reproduce; 

•‘Further, our Governor shall interpret the said special 
responsibility as reqninng him to secure a due propor- 
tion of appointments in Oor Services to the several com- 
mnnities and. so far as there may be in his Province 
at the date of the i«sue of these our Instroctions an 
accepted pobey in this regard, he shall be guided there- 
by. unless he is fully sslisBed that modification of that 
pwicy is essential in the interests of the communities 
affected or of the weifsre of the public.*’ 

TTie Land Alienation Act is clearly irre- 
concilable with clau«e (1) of section 298 of 
the Government of India Act; but clause (2) 
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has taken the Act out of the purview of clause 
(1). Clause (2) (a) gives wide discretion. 

The word * class ' in this sub-clausc is to be 
taken to he E>’nonyraous with ‘ caste mthin 
which are also included persons who have 
completely disassociated themselves from 
agriculture and have taken to professions, such 
as law or medicine or to government services 
and. have settled down in urban areas. 

Fixation of proportions for communities 
for recruitment to scnuccs is also left in the 
hands of the Governor. He may fix any pro- 
portion that he likes. Therefore, so far a« 
Indians are concerned, the Governor is the sole 
custodian of the legitimate interests of the 
minorities and their civic rights. In the 
exercise of his discretionary powers the 
Governor is not responsible to any one except 
the Governor-General and through him to the 
Secretary’ of State. Section 52 (1) under 

which the safeguarding of the legitimate rights 
of the minorities is assigned to him gives him 
wide discretion, when read with clause (3) 
of the same, Clause (2) of section 53 and 
section 54. All these are reproduced below : 

Section 52 clav«e (3) 

If and in ao far a« any «p««ial mponaibility «f the 
Govenior la inrolved, be ahall, in the exeretae of hi* 
funetiona, exerciae hia indiTiJual judgmeot a* to the 
action to be taken. 

Section 53 claosc (2). 

The ralidiiy of anyihinf! done by the Governor of ■ 
province ahall not be called in queation on tbe eround 
that It waa done otherwise than in accordance wiib any 
Inalnimcnt of Inatructiooa lesued to him. 

Sectio.n &i. 

54. (1) In 80 far aa the Covercor of a Province i* 

by or under this Act required to act in his discieiion or 
(0 exercise hia indlndaal jaJpuent, be shall be under 
the general control of and comply vnih such pariicutar 
directions, if any, as may, from time to time, be given 
to him by the Governor-General in his discretion, but 
the validity of anything done by a Governor shall not be 
called in question on the ground that it was done other- 
wise than in accordance with the provisions of this 
eeclion. 

(2) Before giving any directions under this section, 
the Governor-General shall satisfy himself that nothing 
in the directions requires the Governor to act in any 
manner inconsistent with anv Instrument of Inaimctioca 
issued to the Governor by His Majesty. 

In the provinces in which the Congress 
Ministries exist, there is an understanding 
between the Congress and the Governor that 
the Governor shall hot in the daily dischar^ 
of the duties of the Ministry exerase his 
powers of intervention. Whilst on the one 
hand the Constitution in no other way ade- 
quately protects the interests of the minorities, 
the convention set up by the Congress makes 


the Governor’s power of interwention prncti- 
callj' useless, even in non-Congress provinces. 
I have always been of opinion that this power 
of interventjon is apt to lead to differcntiAl 
treatment of minorities. IVe, however, tried 
the experiment and applied to the Governor, 
which proved to be of no avail. It is now 
clearly established that the Constitution prel- 
udes no remedy whatever for the grievances 
of minorities uho complain against discrimi- 
nation We were not at all confident of the 
success of our appeal to the Governor. But it 
was desirable to try all courses open to uA- 
So far os we are concerned, we can now gay, 
that it is just as well that section 52 (1) (b) 
be scrapped and something else substituted 
for it 

The Constituent Assembly promised by 
the Congress has not yet come info .existence, 
but if that Assembly, whenever it is convened, 
proceeds on the lines on which the Karachi 
Congress of 1931 defined fundamental rights, 
the new Constitution will be no better than thA 
present one. Clause (f) of tbe Karachi reso' 
lution is os follows r 

f/) Nt> diaabihiy lu aiiach jo any perton by rpaaoA 
»f r«ligion. caste cr creed lo regard to public enploymeot, 
office or power or boDout aad exercise of say trade o^ 
calling. 

The Hindu minority, wherever it exists, 
complains of preferential treatment given to 
persons professing certain creeds or belonging 
to certain castes. That preferential treatment 
is not interdicted by the wording of the above 
clause, which is in no way different from 
section 96, of the Government of India Act of 
1919, which I give below : 

“No nativB of British-India, nor any «ubj*ect of His 
Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason inly of his 
religioo, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
be disabled from holding any office under the Crown in 
India." 

Discrimination on the basis of caste and 
creed has come into existence in spite of this 
Bection and will continue to remain in force, 
even, if the Congress adopts the draft of the 
resolution of the Kaxachi Congress of 1931, 
which however, is different from sub-clause 
XIII section 4 of the Nehru Report also given 
below: I do not know whether tbe change 
was deliberately made or was unintentional. 

(xiii) “No person shall by reason of his religion, 
caste or creed be prejudiced in any way in regard to 
public employment, office or power or honour and the 
exercise of any trade or calling.” 

When, therefore, the political leaders sit 
down to frame a new Constitution, the jumble 
and the confusion existing in the ‘Punjab of 
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vrhich the above is a true picture, must be representative basis can work. If each caste 
taken into account. This state of affaire is a and community has to pull the string in its 
hindrance to the growth of a national feelmg own way, there will be an end to any orderly 
without which no democratic government on government. 


FACTS AND FALLAaES OF INDIAN lUSTORY 

By RAAIMANOHAR LOHIA 


Fact and opinion are two distinct mental question is almost never truthfully answered, 
categories. It is presumed that there can be no Our histories teach us that the British have been 
two opinions about a fact, while there may be ruling India for the past 180 years and not a 
two or more opinions about an opinion. It is few of our renowned publicists exaggerate 
also easy to understand why this is so. The this penod to two centuries for rhetorical pur- 
evidence of the senses should be presumed to be poses. They date the British rule over India 
incontestable and, barring a little bias or ignor- from the year 1767 It is not difficult to see 
ance that may creep into one’s observation, any that such a dating is on infamous He. It was 
one thing or event perceived should be the same only a ier>’ small part of India that was at this 
no matter who perceives it. Such things and date conquered by the British and even then 
events whose truthfulness as it were is self- they had to wait for another decade before they 
contained arc facts. History deals with such could call tljcmselvcs rulers of this verj’ small 
facta. But history has also to correlate facts, part If it i« legitimate to date the British rule 
link numerous single things and events into a over Indi.a from the Battle of Pln«sey, there is 
comprehensible chain. There is no reason why no reason why someone cUc should not date It 
this mere corielation of facts should become from the Mutiny or even later the Burmese 
controversial ground, for there is nothing done Wars Between the Battle of Pla«sey in 1757 
except to put two or more facts together into a and the War of Independence in 1857, stretches 
orocess of continuity. Even so, the clement of a period of a whole hundred years and it is only 
bias or ignorance which does not ver>' much about the end of this period that the British 
interfere with the observance of a single fact could call thcrn'clves rulers of India Even a 
may utterly damage the logic of correlation ol good fifty ye.ars after the Battle of Plas'cy the 
facts Fact then ceases to be a fact and becomes lai^er part of India had no taste of British rule, 
an opinionated fallacy. * Any objective historj- of India would call the 

Indian history is full of such fallacious facts, hundred years upto the War of Independence a 
The bias of our imperialist masters has left penod of wars and conquests, but not of rule, 
little or no truthful history in our schools and, In this period of wars and conquests, the British 
coupled with our own unmindful ignorance, the Io«t many battles but always won the deci«h’C 
pre «3 and tlie platform have also been vitiated, ones and (he Indians won many battles but 
There is an atmosphere of lies around us and nlwavs lost the decirive ones There was great 
it holds us in its vicious grip. It damages our suffering and wideepread 'laughter and the spirit 
national conscience, docs-harro to our sense of of India went on resisting foreign conquest for a 
dienitv disheartens us in our appreciation of the whole hundred years It would therefore be 
nrc'cnt and generally slackens our rate of right and truthful to date British rule over India 
development and progress How long have the from the year 1857, which would give the 
British ruled over India is, for instance, a very nriti'h the pride and Indi.a (he indignity of an 
simple question and can have but one answer. SO years’ Briti'h rule. Eicn if this eonclu'ion 
Tlicre is not room here for opinions, because it were not to meet with general approval, the year 
is ft matter of historical fact. The answer to this 1818 around which the l.arger part of India had 
micction is also fundamentally relevant to our passed under British rule and the Imperial 
sense of national dignity and the spmt of capital had fallen will, 1 hope, be genernllv 
glorious rebellion Bgam«t cx’il. Even so, this regarded as the date of the beginning of British 
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jule over India. That would give the Bntish 
the pride of a hundred and twenty years’ rule 
■and India the indignity of a hundred and twenty 
years’ slavery. The words pride and indignity 
have been advisedly used for it is such consious- 
ness that forms the backbone of a nation. It 
is very relevant to our sense of national power 
and strength to know correctlj’ the duration of 
British rule over India. It is botli an untruthful 
distortion of history and a deforming of the 
nation’s emotional state to say that the British 
have ruled for 180 or 200 years. The British 
have not ruled India for a day longer than 120 
years. 

Such false presentation of dates of Indian 
history has given rise to another historical 
fallacy strutting about as fact that the Indians 
are docile and submisswe and a reagned race. 
India 13 represented as an easy prey to foreign 
conquest and docilely resigned to foreign rule 
To sugar-coat such presentations and make them 
assume a semblance of truth, it is sometimes 
suggested that Indians are a race of profoimd 
thinkers, little concerned with problems of 
politics and almost entirely devoted to pursuits 
of the spirit. This does the spirit of India 
incalculable harm and deforms the mind of her 
children. Were ve again to enquire into the 
British period of Indian history, what would be 
the length of time during which Indians have 
displayed these emment metaphysical virtues of 
docility and resignation f No history has yet 
given a straight answer to this question, but 
<n'crj* historj' starts nnth an under-current of 
belief that India has accepted British rule now 
for almost 150 years. Such beliefs are sedulous- 
ly planted and nurtured bj' tyrants and it is a 
tragedy that slaves should also accept them. 
The Indian people perhaps more than any other 
people in the uorld has been restive, troubled 
and agitated in face of foreign rule and has 
shown great figlit Rebellion against authority 
has been a distinguishing feature of the Indian 
people, and Indian history earned from Hegel 
the ndjective of “ chaotic anarchy.” If the 


Indian people has known bow to rebel against 
authonty as such, what of foreign authonty ? 
In the British period, for instance, India resisted 
and fought through wars the Bntish conquest 
for a whole hundred years, and, barely bad tliree 
years passed after the War of Independence 
during which cruelty had excelled itself and the 
Bntish had consolidated themselves, when the 
peasants of Bengal rose m silent revolt against 
the British indigo tyrants. In like manner, theic 
were peasant rebellions in Maharashtra during 
the eighties of the last centurj’. The Indian 
National Congress was also bom at this time 
and only a few years after its birth numerous 
imprisonments on charges of sedition were taking 
place. Even admitting that the under-currect of 
lodioD life after 1857 was an acceptance of 
British rule, the important question is how long 
did this under-current last. Already with the 
beginning of the 20th centurj’, we find the 
province of Bengal shaken up and its youth 
tortured at the fact of British rule and the rest 
of India in a state of turmoil and awakening. 
The post-war years have been an unending series 
ofSatyagraha campaigns against British rule in 
which practically the entire Indian people is an 
emotional participant. The Indian people has 
accepted British rule, at a most pessimistic esti- 
mate. for less than 60 years, between 1857 and 
1900* 

An awareness of the Nation’s history moulds 
the nation’s present This awareness mutt be 
objective and truthful and should correspond to 
events as thej’ actually took place. Neither the 
vein-glorious emotionalism of the patriot nor 
the imperialist deceit of the tyrant should inter- 
fere with this awareness. It is only on the basis 
of this awareness that the nation struggles and 
aspires and works in the present for a better 
future. 


• We hare shown in “Praha'i” and “The 5fodeni 
Reriew*’ (Norember, 1938) that ihe absolute acceptance 
of Bnush Rule er any time, so far at least as Bengal is 
concemed. is a myth — Eorroit, The ^lodem Renew. 



HYDERABAD TO DAY 

By S. RAMA CHAR 


The people of the Indian States arc on trial. 
Their zero hour has struck. Mysore raised the 
banner of revolt. The 

Travnncorc, Kashmir, Rajkot and have at last 

^^^^'^HytlerahSd the premier State of India has 
had a peaceful reign of more than three 
decades. Its peace is disturbed and we hear 

It is' a Tdf Uo™ tact that Hyderabad 
in spile ot bcins a premier Slate in "I;” 
population is certainly the most 
in matters political, social, and 
In the year 1019 the Nitam by a special Finnan 

“ts"°&roTd“by‘“ ftast WemS 
29. 1937 the Nizam’s Government announc^ 
the appointment of a Packed jj 

“ invcsti^eating and reporting on f«*able 
alternatives for more efiecUve association of 
different interest with the Gmepirn^nt W 
ti not told what the Nizam's Government 
mean by "different interest” WTiat toe 
Se of Hyderabad want is not the a^ocia- 
K of any "interests" in the Admimslration 
but that the people should have a hand in 
runninc the administration • . 

Lot us look at the present Legislative 
machinery in Hyderabad There t. no popular 
Jiembly or Ciuocii. The so-caned CoOTC.I 
that is in existence is made up of 21 m^l^, 
of whom 13 are officials and 6 are non-offiaals 
AmouE the non-offieials two represent 
nfah Court pleaders and two Jolprdara. Hie 
rcmaininE two are nominated by the Fr™'" 
one ot them at least is the repre.enlilive of llm 
Pa'ca JaiESr. The Hiram is the supreme W 
of all affairs It is now more than a y;ea' ?■”'» 
the Eeforras Committee was npi^ted to 
MEEcVl on™llernative to this body. The r^lt 
rf »a deliberations '^""1™ ™'F 
the Government of H. E. H. the Nirain 

Ch-il Liberties are unbnnm to Hyderatod 
There is an obnoxious Gusti ^o. 63) 
which prohibits the holdloE ot any publie meet- 


ing. Recently this Gusti was amended and its 
provisions were made more “liberal”. Even 
under tlib liberally amended rule if any 
individual wishes to hold a public meeting he- 
cannot do SO without the permission of the- 
authorities and for that he has to apply in the- 
following form to the authorities: — 

Form. 

I eon of naiire of re*idiBg it 

4I0 hereby inform you that I intentl bolding a Publicr 

mee Sag on.... il (time) under ihe Pre«identshtp- 

of too of. . ..otijve of residing at 

under the au*picie> of the ob.ect of the meeting 

Date Signilure of the Applieanu 

Here is on instance which shows how the 
rules work. Kodamur is a village in Kbammam 
Taluk in the District of Warsngal. People 
desire to perform the anniversary of an asso- 
ciation which is neither political nor economic 
and applied to the Tahsildar for permission. 
The Tahsildar in his letter dated 20th Isfandar 
1942 Fasii ordered : 

“Your rate hia been referred to the Taluhdar aud 
on receipt of peroursiou yon mil b« iDfomed. HenreTor 
TOu thould not remind thu office of thia. Further Do:e 
for the future luidance ; il 11 improper to write letter* 
to ihi* Office instead of petitioamg la the proper form. 
Send eight annas itampa for court fee for the letter already 

This reads like a story in iEsop’s Fables. 

I doubt if a similar state of affairs can be 
found anywhere in the world. 

EcoDomically too the condition of the 
people ot Hyderabad is as bad, if not worse,, 
than that of their brethern in British India> 
The entire revenue of about eight crorcs is 
drawn from the poor. The rich go scott free. 
There is no income-tax Of course death duties 
are unknown. Not only is the entire Govern- 
ment revenue derived from the poor but the 
agriculturists are always dependent on the 
mercy of Patels, Patwaris, Deshmukhs and 
other hereditary ofEcials There are 21,839 
■villages in Hj’derabad State. These vilbgc 
oflirinls have made it impossible for the acri- 
culturista to exist. According to Mr. Collins 
(formerly Secretaiy of the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment in the Department of Commerce and 
Industry) : 
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“ About a quarter of wet land has passed out of the 
hands of the original owner. Most of this seems to 
bave gone into the hands of Deshmukhs and other land 
owners who dominate the economic life of the agncul- 
lurist ” 

The result is people are forced to live on 
debt. As many as 25,000 people are engaged 
in the “ haram ” business of moneylendmg. 
Alost of the people engaged in this profession 
are Hindus and Hindus belonging to higher 
■castes. According to Prof. Keshav Iyengar: 

“ In a village coD«i»ting of 33 families, 27 families 
Are indebted to the extent of Rs. 4,680. The average 
indebtedness being Rs. 173. To add to this there are 
About 1,167 Jagirs which have between them a population 
•of fi\e millions with an annual revenue of about 
Rs. 4,00,00,000 These Jagirdars are nothing less than 
“ Qiota Niaams'." 

They are free from all obligations except 
that of collecting taxes which are neither 
graded nor 53’stema.tised Educational facili- 
ties and medical relief are unknown to the 
subjects of these Jagirdars. They suffer in 
silence and die in serfdom. 

Coming to the question of Education one 
cannot but pity the people of Hyderabad The 
annual expenditure is about a crore of rupees 
Yet what is the result ? About 28 C per cent 
of the boys of the school-going age and about 
4.7 per cent of the girls of the school-going age 
attend school. The number of literate people 
stands at the grand figure of 5 per cent. Every 
man and woman knowing to read and write is 
classed as literate in Hyderabad. 85 men and 
12 women are literate in Hyderabad per mille 
against that of 408 and 168 of Travancore, 331 
and 79 Baroda and 174 and 33 of Mysore. 

There are four main languages in Hydera- 
bad, Telugu, Marathi, Canarese and Urdu. 
In a population of 14J millions, 6,900,000 
spe.ak Telugu, 3.700,000 Marathi, 1,600,000 
Canarese and 1,600,000 Urdu. That is Urdu- 
speaking population is lOJ per cent of the whole. 
Yet the medium of instruction in the O^mania 
University is Urdu. It is a misconception to 
say that all the Muslims speak Urdu. The 
^luslim population of Hyderabad is about 18 
per cent. Only ten and half per cent claim 
Urdu as their mother tongue. Even among the 
lOi per cent a largo number of people who live 
in rural areas knows local vernacular 
as well as Urdu, if not better T 
mav stale that I am not acain't c\'oiving a 
coriimon language, Hindustani, for the whole 
of India. But the language that is taught in the 
Osmania Universitv is not a “ combination of 
Urdu and Hindi." A« a student of that University 
I am in a position to state that the language 


taught there has a greater leaning towards 
Persian and Arabic than any other local 
language.. A perusal of the books published by 
the Translation Bureau of the Osmania Univer- 
sity will make this point clear. 

During the year 1934-35 the total Govern- 
ment revenue from excise was Rs 1,87,43,635 
According to the Chief Justice of the Hyderabad 
State who also happens to be the president of 
the newly started Temperance Association 
78,82,01,104 seers of toddy gi\nng an average 
consumption of 54.6 seers was con- 
sumed by the people of Hyderabad during the 
year 1934-35. According to the same gentleman 
four crores of nipees were sunk by the people 
of the State in the purchase of this wasteful 
lu.\ury in one year." He further asked how 
much it would have affected the earning capacity 
and the economic condition of those who wasted 
this money and how much of pain and misery 
and moral degradation it would have brought in 
its train could only be imagined. May I ask 
who IS responsible for this moral degradation 
and waste of earning capacity ? Could not this 
“ Islamic State” in which the sources of Taxa- 
tion are not at all explored, put an end to this 
evil by a stroke of the pen ? 

With the advent of the Congress Govern- 
ment in some provinces and with the introduc- 
tion of Prohibition in all the provinces 
surrounding the Hyderabad State, one thought, 
the Hyderabad Government would also 
introduce the scheme of Prohibition But the 
Hyderabad budget has quite a different tale 
to tell. The Kisam’s Government would receive 
Rs. 10 lakhs more as excise revenue during the 
current year than what it did during the 
prerious years 

While this is the political and economic 
condition of the people the Nizam’s 
Government takes a pride in presen- 
ting surplus budgets every year. In Fasli 
1344 they presented a surplus budget of 
13.14 lakhs, ne.xt year of 21.08 lakhs. During 
1346 o eurplus budget of 22.1S lakhs, last year 
th^ presented a surplus budget of Rs. 37.69 
lakhs and this year a surplus budget of 36 lakhs. 
TliCse surplus budgets imply no compliment to 
the Nizam’s Government. 

The administration is top-heaxy ard comip- 
tion is rampant It is a common saying in 
Hyderabad that if any one fsts into any 
Government Court he cannot get out of if at 
least for a decade. In Fasli 1343 the total 
strength of the police was 16,729. More than 54 
per centof thepoHee i« illiterafe An imjiorfant 
branch of the administration as that of the 
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police eSrmsts of people of whom the major dcpcn<lcnt on the majority community in a 
portion is illiterate. How can such persons be hundred ways, should be blind to the fact that 
expected citlier to be conscious of tUeir duties the problems of hunger, poverty and uneraploy- 
or to be above corruption ? The condition of ment arc common to tiiem all. In fact the 
the people who come under their protection economic position of the Muslims in spite of 
may as well be imagined. In Hyderabad to their higher representation in the Government 
get into these services, in the words of Sir services is much worse than that of tlieir Hindu 
Richard Trench, “family claims" are in most brethren. Their political and economic future 


cases enough. Hence it would he idle to ciyect 
Government servants to think of their position 
as an 'avenue of service. 

Little wonder there is a revolt in the Slate. 
The wonder is that it has come so late. 


is naturally closely connected with that of the 
Hindus. It will not be long before this 
consciousness will dawn on the people of 
Hyderabad. 

The Hyderabad authorities may postpone 


In tliis connection it is to be deplored that the grant of Responsible Government for a long 
certain persons are clouding the issue by raising time to come, but let them not forget that to 
communal slogans. It is an Unfortunate fact delay the introduction of reform is dangerous. 


that one community in Hyderabad has over- 
whelming lepreaentation in the %\ipenoT servvees. 


There is no necessary antithesis between reform 
and revolution, but reform long deferred leads 


This has lead them to regard themselves as inevitably to crisis. And can anybody deny 


"Foteh Khouro.” It is unfortunate that 
minority community which u economically 


that both political and economic reform is long 
overdue in Hyderabad ? 


AN AfllERlCAN LOOKS AT «THE ROYALTIES” 

By GOBIND BEHARI LAL 


“Tnnm Majesties” came into my hands 
last night (October 27th, New York time). What 
pleasure, illumination and viands for profound 
and wide reflection I have received I What a 
treat it has been to go through Their 

I should have started by telling you that 
Their Majesties is a new book, published in New 
York City yesterday, a book that gives a 
representative American's view of the crowned 
beads of the world. 

Mr. Sej’mour Berkson is a very ^slinguish- 
cd and weJi-fcnown American editor and foreign 
correspondent. For more than a dozen years he 
was assigned to the various capitals of Europe, 
and thus has known intimately the play of world 
politics. His writing of Their Majesties at this 
criri® is an event of importance, comparable to 
the British journalist Mr. Henry Nev’inson's 
public.atinn of The Neio Spirit t'n India fullv 
three decades ago. 

Just ns Nevin'on had given not onbr the 
surface glnmour but the psychological depths of 
the New Spirit of ancient TntJia, by using the 
dm’ice of portraying a number of outstanding 
national leaders, so now Berkson presents the 
outer and inner shell® of king«hip against the 
mighty world transition. 


Mr. Berkson marshalls the parade of the 
crowned heads of all the continents with an 
unconscious, and for that very reason, profound- 
ly Atnencao insight and philosophic appraisal. 

He is not deliberaleV playing the part of 
Mark Twain. Their ilfa;esfies is not another 
satire and comedy like the "Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur's Court." But it has irony and 
humor that indicate the synthesis of wit and 
wisdom achieved only by those who are funda- 
mentally courageous, and seek and tell the tnith. 
Afr. Berfcson, wtfiout maffee towards any king 
or queen, and without superstitious awe of 
Their Majesties, presents to the readers hitherto 
unknown, dramatic facts about the power of 
monarchy and its weird m.'inifestations in our 
so-called “ modem world." 

If his study of the palaces makes vou laugh, 
vou know that it is_ wlint the philosopher 
Bergson calls a deep intellectual laughter, an 
experience of the rclca«e of the mind. The 
American journalist’s flashlight illuminates the 
dark mysteries of the imperial, royal nnd dural 
court® — and somehow we all brcatlie more easily. 

Monnrchi«m has an abiding interest, 
especially in countries which still arc ruled by 
emperors, kings, queens, sultans, nawabs, maha- 
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rajas. But there is nothing simple about it. It 
13 ai] I'ciied and disguised Dy mystilying verbal 
hctions, and otiier countless comptixities ol 
modern political magic. 

Ill tuis restless universe, kingship too under- 
goes incessant inner and outer transformations, 
the results of which influence the present and 
future destinies of all mankind. 

For obvious reasons the people who have to 
hve under kings cannot observe, and speak about, 
tlicsc august rulers dispassionately and clearly. 
But ilr. Berkson, a son of the New AVorld, is 
able to make an objective, analytical study of 
royalism. He has brought uncommon intonna- 
tion, talent and gift ol writing to bear upon 
TheiT Majesties, in addition to his henlage of 
American candour. 

What America thinks and feels towards 
king-hip IS a momentuous question in itself. Hei 
primary political pattern is anti-monarchist, 
being republican. But Americanism today is a 
most complex world force. It eaters into varied 
intcr-BCtions with monarchism — which, let us 
remember, is a “ state of mmd ” even more Uian 
an mstitution. The resultant of the two forces, 
Americanism and Monarchism, is the key to 
world dynamics in ways so devious and varied 
tiiat but few of our generation truly comprehend 
them. 

Althougli Mr. Berkson writes as a sparklmg 
man of letters, not as an academician, it is 
pcitincnt to say that he has earned special 
studies and research in the fields of political 
science and sociology', beginning with his college 
years at the great University of Chicago. 

Going through the pages of Tkeir Majesties, 
the reader is startled and impressed more than 
ever by the great paradox of these times. 

The paradox, of course, is that the whole 
world IS now enveloped in a new kind of 
Mediev’alism. The 19th centuzy in Fkigland, 
Western Europe and America, was an epoch of 
“ modernity ”, charactenzed by an unqualified 
belief in the validity and march of science and 
democracy, rationality and liberty. 

Now, proud Western Europe is wTapped in 
Nco-ifedievalism Since Europe continues to 
rule Asia and Africa and whatever is there in 
the Old Hemisphere, the anti-modem forces arc 
universal. Naturally the shrieks and shadows 
of the New Middle Ages reach out to the New 
World, producing consternation here too. 

In this Neo-Mcdievalism — when dictator- 
ships, dogmas, emotionalism, pseudo-science and 
pseudo-social panacea® are rampant — monarch- 
ism is ag.ain a power to reckon with, all ov’cr the 
globe. 

6 


Writes Mr. Berkson at the very opening of 
Tkeir Majesties : 

“It >s a strange era of political mate believe througb 
nhich the world i* drifting, midstream in the twentieth 
centDiy — an era of Kings who pretend to be Presidents 
and Presidents to be Kings, while their more boisterous 
contemporaries, the dictators, behave as if all the V'ene- 
rated deities had abdicated m iheir favor and endowed 
them wi'h immortality ” 

How has this come to pass ? Wh}' did the 
late 19th and early 20th centurj’ Progressivisin, 



Mr. Seymour Berkson, 
the author of Their Ma/esttes 


Liberalism — which was embodied in the move- 
ments of suffrage for women, rights of labor, 
emancipation of subject races and minorities, 
rebirth of defunct nations — give birth to such a 
brood of dictatorships ? Why did the age of 
science evolve into an age of new superstitions? 

Is it possible that, in a very large measure, 
the very orders of society — workers, women 
voters, subject races and communities — who had 
acquired new power in political, economic and 
cultural fields, are themselves responsible for the 
tides of reaction ? Hav’c they been incapable of 
adequately understanding the true meanings of 
democracy and science, and how these had 
emancipated them ? 

Not only the dictators, but also the kings 
wearing halos which have been rc-polished, 
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lln‘ inner rrypt of tlic rojuKT torpedo. All nil 
lin' Ixen evncunteil from it nml hn“ Imvo riplnwtl 
by nitrogen to nvoid ni«tinp nr moi'lim' damage 
to tbe big gla'is cybnderV contents. 

No (ioulit, our {Iet'c<ndnnt« of 0938 to vihom 
tliH Rm.all mu-eum in nn iinde^lructable nutshell 
lias been dedicnlcd ^\iU be keen to *tudy the 
evidences of nbat tlieir forefnlhers did and 



The BOO pound " parcel ” that vfill oot he 
delnered until A D 0933 and which 
contains a complete cross- 
aecljon oi our cii'iliaation 

winch nehieveroents thej' dared to classify as 
highlights of their civilization and cwllurc. 
Perhaps at that time the ultimate aim of 
technology ^vill Ijave been realized t a better 
order of society and elimination of perpetual 
w-nr threat. Perhaps nothing will b.ave been 
changed fundamentally during the last bfJOO 
years. 

tllmt objects will they find ns rqrrcscnta- 
tivo of the civilization of 1938, enclosed in this 
tremendously hard metal shell ? Space is 
limited inside the Pyrex glass container and 
thus bulky objects were out of the question, as 
well as fluids or any materials which would 
dissociate into corrosive liquids or vapors. 


Whin preparing nn<l collecting the contenta of 
(hnt “lUitrliell of knowledge ", Weatinghousc 
railed tijum nulhoritiefl in every field, and with 
the ii-si'tnnce of nrrliatologi»l6 made a final 
d*ei«ioii of wimt was fo l« placed in (he tube. 
And tim 19 what our dorendants In 5fi00 years 
ttill discover ns n legacy of that restless j'car 
1938 : 

Firet, there arc about thirty-five object- in 
common u«e, ranging from a can opener ami a 
womnii’B hat (ftyle, fall of 1938) to n miniature 
camcm Second, there arc seeds sealed in air- 
tight glass tubes, 5n the hope that they will 
lilO'«om five thousand years hence ns the grain’ 
of wheat found m the Pyramids are reputed to 
do. Archaeologists of 0938 will find not only 
wheat but corn, o.at-, barley, rice, soya l>cnn« 
sugar l»ects, carrots, alfalfa, flax, cotton, and 
toKacco seed Third, they will discover nn 
ft^-sortment of about forty rommon materials 


Te»,Hith<levic 

jKtiA y 

n 

Ar»K»t»le5'0»/ 

v,ll 


Ov*t^ iKell ef 
Cwpsiar.seeppw 

sfoy h»rdo« »»•«(, 
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and textiles in form of watches, samples, and 
wire. Each article has been wrapped separately 
in the most durable rag p.apcr, carefully tied 
yritli bnen twinp,with ade'criptivc label written 
in permanent ink on special paper. The hcavi- 
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cst items are packed at the bottom, the lightest 
at the top. 

Butthccoreof the large torpedo’s contents, 
the actual cross-section of our civilization and 
culture, is the three newsreels and the four reels 
of microfilm, comprising an 1,100-foot cvclo- 
paedia which consists of over ten million words 
and a thousand illustrations — a micro-film 
equivalent to more than a hundred thick volumes 
of fine print. Tlie print is easily read with the 
aid of a small microscope included m the 
cap«ulc or by the aid of a projection machine, 
diagrams and instructions for the building of 
which are to be found on the reels The scien- 
li't of the eeventieth century’ who will read 
all this material may require more than a ye<»t 
to finish it and probably over a decade to 
a=simifate this treasure of aecumufafed 
knowledge. 

But how will he manage to read and under, 
stand the language of his long extinct ancestors*’ 
Easily — bocau«e this miniaUire library in 
small round aluminum containers begins first 
with directions for translation and pronuncia- 
tion of modem English and second with a 
Standard Dictionar^’ and a Dictionary of 
Slang Moreover, there i*" a reproduction of 
the Fable of the North Wind and the Sun in 
twenty languapfes and one of the Lord’s Prayer 
in three hundred 

There follows an entire cro«8-section oi 
our daily life, arts and sciences T^Tiole book* 
nro reproduced in their entirety, as eg. eata- 
locuc* of «ome important concerns, the World 
Almanac, and throe well-known ncn*el* Many 
«oction« of the Encyclopaedia Britannica serve 
to dc«cribe arts and sciences The futurians 
will find microphotographs of famous pictures 
of our era a* well as copies of the bc't known 
musical composition® of our time About eighty 
popular magazine® and leading newspapers, and 
railway and airwav timetable® from every part 
of the world have been microfilmed 

The summan’ of the «ciences and industry 
occupies more than half of this nutshell library, 
with dc«crip(ion and elaborate information on 
eveiwthing Beligion. philo'ophy, and educa- 
tion have «cp.arate «ections Our customs and 
manner®, our home®, office®, and factories arg 
described in detail a® well a® radio, theatre, 
motion picture®, sports and games, and other 
entertainment®. 

Except for a copv of the Bible, only one 
aotual l>ook i® included in the cap®ule. namely 
a copy of the Book of Bccnrd of tV Time 
Can*tilc. an evample of the modenj 

printing and bookbinding. Tt contains all in- 


formation that will guide future historians to 
the spot w’here the Cupaloy torpedo w’lll have 
been hidden for five millennia Similar copies 
of this book have been mailed to the foremost 
libraries, museums, and other carefully chosen 
repo9itories all over the world, m the hope that 
at least one of them will survive to tell the 
scientists of the future what the capsule con- 
tains, how it IS to be located and lifted when 
tlie time comes. The e.vact spot of the "eternal 
well ”, the capsule’s burial place, its latitude 
and longitude, is measured sufficiently accurately 



al ihe top of thf PyrM Bla«s innfr crypi of the 
Time Capsule, just before it vra^ e%baujteJ of 
air and filled with nitrogen to prf'erve it« con- 
tent* for archa^oIogiUi of fifty crninrlM from 


to locate a small coin on the earth’s surface. 
In«truction? arc included for finding the cap-ulc 
bj- the licst mctliods of clcctro-magnetic pros- 
pecting, methods by which water, oil or ore 
depo«it* are f’'*co%ercd. 

Will the people of 093^ rcf|uircd «ufh 
in®tnicfion*. will they not coinvinnd miieh 
better scientific and technical means than the 
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cUims\’ ones of owt time, when they start to 
unearth this concentrated library and mu<5curo7 
Piohably, but no one knows surely. There are 
mc«<-ap:ca enclaved in the capsule from celebrities 
of today to the people of AD. 6938. 
mee«a"Oonc of these men asks posterity whether 
there will be a Mowing up of scientific develop- 
ment in the future. And in this suspicion -ftcre 
is even included a faipt possibhty of a setback 
to tecimologj’ and civiliration ... 

On the other hand, the scientirt who 
view the fifteen miniito newsreel mlh the help 
of that obsolete projection machine built 
according to the directions of the “ ancients of 
193S” inav be rather disappointed in the culture 
and civilization of the twentieth century. For 
beMde peaceful addresses and celebrations, 
fashion shows, and sport shorts, he will see 


sham warfare and the bombing of Canton by 
Japanese aviators — a gloomy picture of our 
chdlization 1 

During tlic World’s Fair the Time Capsule 
may be seen through a periscope, and duplicates 
of all the objects it contains will be on exhibit. 
THicn the Fair is over, pitch and concrete will 
be poured down the well and the capsule will 
be left for future unearthing. 

One should not believe that vandals will 
dig it out to exploit its contents It wouldn't 
be worth while and certainly would cost more 
than the metal of the capsule would bring 
What thief would venture to sink a cais«on or 
to freeze the ground with brine pipes to recover 
800 pounds of copper alloy' ’ 

New York 


SOME ASPECTS OF INDUSTRUL PL.\NNING IN CEYLON 

Bv K. D. OUHA, M. sc (Li\-eri>ooi,) . a m ch e 
Tcchmcal Adiuer oi. Indminn (o Ihc GmtnmrM o/ Ceylon 


rilNMNa Ims become as well '''“J™ ‘l“'j 

economic and industrial activities of the world 
ST ns '’itamins liavc been m reblion to 

“"‘Ihc „Tbls'cs-fa.rc’'po'i',cy wliicb domina- 
ted the economic thought of the last eentuiy 
wi senouslv challenged by- 
economic developments ^shich demanded » nw 
SSdh^tment resulting m the Mipmnacy^ of 
the new doctrine of “ Planned Economy or 
‘■Economic Planning” n Inch has 
refashioned the economic stnicturc of many 
countries and will certainly have a f.ar-reach- 
ing and abiding effect on the economic future of 

'The new doctrine of ” Economic 
I, ns been in practice in one form or 
with conMdcrablc succes«, m 
give countries irrespcctne of the fonn of 
Government whether Socialist. Fascist, 
democratic or Republican The c^omic 
deprc«ion of recent years has Roccle^ed the 
process of its adoption m many countries which 
Sre mohiliMng all their 

plnnned procramme of economic pr^t^ion 
both in th? spheres of agricultu^ 

Ceylon can no longer afford to dnft without 


a plan for her agriculture and industrial pro- 
duction nhen tlie depression has already 
n-iealed the econonuc unsoundness of Ceylon 
•as a imrelv agricultural country witli a 
haphazard and opportunist system of cultn’a- 
tion and it is %ery significant indeed tint the 
Government is now considering a planned 
action for the economic regeneration and public 
works of the Island for which a loan of 
Rs 100 million has been secured. 

A survey of the Ccy-lon Cu'toms Returns 
rcA-eals an utter dependence of Ceylon on 
other countries for the primary ticce'sarics of 
life and suege'ts a very comprehen'ivc pro- 
pranimc of industrial production comprising 
large varieties of manufacture But as a 
preliminary to the attempt to formulate such 
a plan for the industrial development of Ceylon, 
it appears to be necc"ary to consider the 
following facts with a aicw to determining the 
extent to which she possesees the ps?enti.als for 
transforming herself from a purely agricultural 
to a moderately industrial state: 

(11 Sl«li>« of tier in.!ii«lrisl life, the factor* relant- 
ing or proinuKnt: it in the pa<l; 

(2) Rr*oiuTM of the rounlrr. l>oi1i maierul anil 
hamn; 
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(3) Economic, social and pcJilical oigaoisations 
ihrough which the coniemplated doelopment would lia\c 
lo lake place. 

Re (1). The industrial life of Ceylon, m 
the modern sense of the term, has hardly yet 
reached the stage of infancy after the gradual 
collapse of her indigenous system of cottage 
industries which catered for the needs of her 
people in the past. The highly lucrative in- 
vestment m the primary .products like tea, 
rubber, coconut, plumbago, etc. attracted all 
the capital m the past retarding tlie growth of 
manufacturing industnes which came m tlie 
wake of the Industrial Resolution of the West, 
and was fast replacing the old technique of in- 
dustrial production all o^cr the world The old 
balance in the economic production of Cej'loii 
in the sphere of agriculture and industries wa- 
soon lost and from economic self-suf6cicnc\ 
she became purclj’ an agricultural country. 
Even in agriculture, she was selcctuc and i- 
perhaps tlie only agricultural country which 
imports more than half of her staple food from 
outside. 

Re (2). No thorougli scientific mvestig''- 
tion has been made regarding the material 
resources of the Island, either existing or 
prospective. The necessity for a comprehensive 
(tcological Suiwey and a sj'stematic examina- 
tion of available raw materials is ^cr5• koeuly 
felt m any attenii»t at a satiafaetoiw' assessment 
of the resources of tlie countiy 


varying degrees of development, but there i' 
enough room for their improvement and ex- 
pan-ion, especially the textile and the soap 
industnes. 

Tlie Safety Matches Industry has made 
remarkable progress dunng the last five years 
and a saturation point was soon reached by the 
products of eight factories which have spnmg 
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iug clicap i)o\\cr to the imlualries from the 
pruiioseU liydro-Eleetric Scheme. Tho supply 
of cheap power is the key to the iudusUiai 
fiuceCfS and the future of the induatrial 
development of Ceylon is msoparably bound 
up with the fcUcccBS of the llydro-EIcctnc 
Scheme whidi 1 hope will be an occomphshtd 
fact before long. . 

As regards tlie human rcaourccs, the in- 
habitants of Ceylon unfortunately have hardly 
any industrial tradition which is one of the 
most essential factors in tlie industrial 
development of any countiy. , J**® total 
population of Ceylon is about 5,bl7,000 ol 
which about 85 per cent arc agneultunsls who 
hve m villages. Tartly due to the clmatic 
conditions and lack of habit and partly due to 
temperamental reasons, the indigenous labourer 
in Ceylon la not reputed to be very hardwork- 
iiic, but he IS intelligent and inliercntly artistic 
in nature and I believe his polentiahtiea could 
bo released tlirougli adequate training 
Sinhalese girls employed m the local safety 
match, cigarette and tile factories, etc., have 
proved to be \cry efficient and I have rcawns 
to be hopeful about the future of their brolhcns 
and husbands also. 

Re (3). Although the average standard 
of living m Ceylon 'is perhaps a little higher 
than that of many other countries m the 
the available indigenous capital for investment 
is rather unsatisfactory, chiefly because of the 
Lack of business enterprise and hoarding 
tendency among thcpeoplc. The sociaUystem is 
patriarchal and the pronounced love of home of 
ihc Sinhalese is perhaps responsible to a ^cat 
extent for the lack of interest on their part to 
work in regimentation in the tea and rubber 
estates. The factor is very iin^rtant and 
should be taken into account in deciding Uic 
nature of the industrial organisation of the 
country. The temperament of Uie people is 
nnnarently suited to the requirement of cottap 
and "inall-scale industries winch do not imply 
any nithless regimentation and separation fr^ 

Personally I believe m decentraliang m- 
dustrial operations as far as possible, ihe 
human element in industry ha^ly rccems 
the rc«pcct and consideration it _de«crvea in a 
bic mass-production organisation which 
invariably tends to reduce the worker into a 
cog m tL machine. The social and 
lo-'s to tlie individual is often appalling. 
arc industries, however, which 
of (leccntrahmtion for economic and pracliwl 
reasons and adequate provision should be en- 


forced by law for the general well-being of the 
woikvra employed m euch t&tablisiiiueiits. 

'llic political organisation of the country 
apjK-an* to be lavourablo for the feuctcwful 
oiHjratioa of an industrial plan wiiicli will 
involve a sulbcicnt tanll protection to the 
industries concerned at the initial stages of 
the urganisatiou. 

Tlif foregoing analysts of the various 
factom involved in a plan for the development 
of industries in a country like Ceylon, which 
has not got even the primary organisation to 
cope wiUi the problem, abundantly indicate the 
dillicuUy of designing any practical pUu 
comprising major industries winch will ha\C 
produced satislactory results within a limited 
period without artificially raising the price of 
the commodities concerned by abnormally 
high lorifTs m view of the fact that every 
skilled opciative has to be imported from 
abroad at considciablc expense lor the first 
few years of the operation. 

Besides, the general principle of comiiier- 
cialisation of industrial production is involved 
m such a plan, and J presume that the 
Government is prepared to pioneer such 
industries as liold out prospect of development 
by starting commercial units with a view to 
handing them over to private companies when 
the industries arc properly established. I 
would not, however, recommend the complete 
withdrawal of Governmeiit control and 
supervision 

There is always a correlation between tbu 
sue of tlie manufacturing unit and its efficiency 
and no factory should be smaller than an 
economic unit if it could be helped. Model 
factories when started on a very small scale 
tend to degenerate into mere academic shows, 
while there arc certain major industries like 
cement, rubber, ply-wood, etc , which it would 
be absurd to start on uneconomic units in a 
small country like Ceylon where the scope of 
cvtcu'ioii of such production is likely to be 
restricted by the limited home market. In the 
cases of such major industries, the Govern- 
ment should have the monopoly of production 
which will not expose the scheme to the charge 
of Government competition with private 
enterprise. Whenever possible the Government 
should encourage the formation of companies 
on limited liability basis by purchasing share*, 
advancing loans, etc. 

The extent of industrial production in any 
particular manufacture will be primarily con- 
ditioned by the principle of self-sufficiency a* 
it is likely to be very difficult if not utterly 
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impossible to capture any export markets which 
are highly protected by tariffs. At the outset, 
therefore the production units should be so 
designed as to meet only the local demands. 

The direct participation of Government iu 
the development of industries dates back to 
the medieval days, in one form or another. 
The system of State Capitalism was perfected 
in Germany long before the term “ Economic 
Planning ” has been introduced in the scheme 
of industrial production. The example of 
Germany has been emulated by Japan which 
has proceeded to develop many new industries 
itself turning them over to private capitahsts 
after they have been made profitable, but 
often retaining an interest m the enterprise. 

Nearer home, the Government of Mysore 
has developed a number of industries by Slate 
Capital. About 20 years ago a model soap 
factory was started by the Government at 
Bangalore with a view to promoting private 
enterprises. The factory has since developed 
into a big commercial concern with its own 
trade secrets to guard even against the public ol 
the Mysore State, and although its mam objec- 
tive to promote private enterprises has been 
utterly defeated, it is nevertheless one of the 
most successful soap factories in India today 
In addition to the soap factory, the Bhadrawati 
Iron and Steel Works, the Sandal Oil Factory, 
the Ceramic Factory, etc., have been started by 
the Government at a considerable expense and 
I am sure Ceylon will not tread a lonely path in 
the quest to ameliorate the unemployment and 
increase the general prosperity of the Island by 
following the principle of State Capitalism 

But the fundamental laws of industrial 
evolution should not be lost sight of id the 
enthusio«m of initiating industrial advances. The 
growth of industries and industrial traditions 
is organic in nature and every country must pass 
through the normal phases of its industrial 
evTDlution from the primitive agricultural pro- 
duction to the highly efficient factory operation. 
A planned programme of industrial development 
tn.sy enormously accelerate the growth from one 
phase to the next but it cannot enable a country 
to skip any of the intermediate phases altogether. 
The different levels of economic development of 
ev'er\' countrj’ may be marked by the follow- 
ing : 

1. .PrimiliTC aFricnltura] production. 

2. Cottape iDdostriM production. 

3. Improwd aprictiltura! production. 

4. Small jndu«iriea— improred cottage inda'lires 
production. 

5. Factory production. 


Even the most revolutionary scheme of any 
country must design its operation in conformity 
with the existing level of its economic and 
industrial development. The necessity of a 
tremendous amount of spade-work should not, 
therefore, be overlooked in any attempt to imder- 
stand the problem of the industrial development 
of Ceylon whose level of economic development 
13 primarily limited to primitive agricultural 
production. 

During these days of economic nationalism 
there is a strong tendency for an absolute self- 
sufficiency in the sphere of economic production. 
The theory of self-sufficiency beyond a certain 
limit IS self-denying and definitely prejudicial 
to the best interest of the countries to which it 
is applied. For instance, it is absurd for Ceylon 
to undertake a scheme for the manufacture of 
iron and steel from the imported ore and coal as 
an attempt at self-sufficiency. I admit there is 
hardly any technical objection to any kind of 
manufacture at the present stage of scientific 
development, and certain types of utterly 
uneconomical manufactures have been tn^e 
possible in many European countries with the 
help of prohibitive tariffs even as the rearing of 
the banana tree in the Green House of Edinburgh 
by temperature control. The manufacture of 
power alcohol as a substitute for petrol by 
France is an instance but it should be remem- 
bered that the manufacture has been inspired by 
political exigency rather than economic ones. 
Brides, the extreme form of economic nation- 
alism seeks to negative the international co- 
operation in the exchange of commodities and 
ideas on which the structure of the modem 
civilisation has been built. 

Having discussed the fundamental condi- 
tions essential for a scheme of industrial 
development of Ceylon, we may now outline the 
OTgaTusaUan that, « tontemplaied to carry otv 
this work. 

A Department of Commerce and Industries 
has recently been organised and is being equipped 
with technical staff, laboratories, workshops, 
etc., with a view to launching on a programme 
of industrial research which is essential to any 
industrial planning and its successful operation. 

The Department should cany on the 
necessary scientific inv’csligation on raw 
materials available and plan out the develop- 
ment of prospective industries and place the 
necessary technical and economic adnee at the 
disposal of the public. In the ab'cnec of priv’ate 
enterprise the Government would initiate those 
industries which are of economic importance to 
the country. The traditional arts and designs 
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of Ceylon should, as far as possible, find expres- 
sion in the industrial products of the Island. 

The industries which hold out prospects^ for 
development in Ceylon may be divided into 
three categories : 


1. Collage industries 

2. Small scale industries 

3. Big industries 

Re (1). The importance of cottage indus- 
tries in rural economy has been recognised by all 
the predominantly agricultural countries and 
efforts are being made, especially m India, to 
arrest the gradual decline of cottage industnes 
by placing them on up-to-date scientific foimda- 
tions both in matters of technique and organisa 
tion. 

Most of the traditional cottage industriM 
of Ceylon have been reduced from a utility tmdc 
into a mere curio trade owing to the rutnle^ 
competition of factorj- products with the result 
that thousands of artisans have been compelled 
to give up the profession their ancestore and 
drift into unemployment and destitution. Iha\e 
seen the miserable condition of the weavers of 
Batticaloa and Jaffna districts, the f ^t-wea^is 
of Dumbara Valley, metal workers of Kandj ana 
Hambantota districts, the tortoise-shell workem 
of the Galle district ’and the coir workers all 
alone the coast-lioe where coconut is grown, and 
efforts are being made to help them 
these industries on up-to-date lines. It ^^Id 
be remembered that the success of the bigger 
industries will ultimately depend on the mercas^ 
nurchasing capacity of the sillagcrs who ar<- 
Capable of being trained as cottage ^o^ker^ 
either as a subsidiary or whole-lime occupation 
Special efforts have already, been directed 
to improve the hand-loom and coir industnes of 
the Island. A scheme of penpatetic dmonstrn- 
,i„„ consisting ot m P"'"'-:'”” 
two coir-lioB been 

voars in different parts of the Island with ra- 
iournging results. A large nurnber of 
machines has been intr^uced among the v^llftge 
S and the primitive throw-shuttle 1(^ are 
bcbgVncedV up-to-date, fly-shuttle 1^9 « 
h ronilt of the demonrtration*. A model coir 
factoiw which has been designed to woric in w- 
operation with small manufacturers and coHa£ 
• JLXors ha' been functioning for the last few 


a Central co-ordinating organisation in Colombo 
for finishing, designing and marketing. 

Research should also be undertaken in the 
proposed workshop with a view to improving the 
technique of other cottage industries, c.g., basket 
weasdng, mat weamng, fibre work, tortoise-shell 
products, metal work, pottery work, etc. Tlic 
problems relating to the technique, design ^d 
marketing of cottage industries should receive 
the attention of the department in an attempt to 
improve them from a mere curio trade to which 
th^ have been reduced at present. 

1 should, however, like to make it abundant- 
ly clear that those cottage industries which arc 
found to be incapable of being developed on 
efiBcient, scientific and economic lines should be 
allowed to die a normal death. No useful pur- 
pose would be served in keeping them alive by 
artificial respiration. The state aid and energy- 
so employed may be much better directed to 
foster prospective industnes on mass production 
line perhaps mther than subsidising uneconomic 
production and poverty. 

Re (2) Small scale industries should be 
distinguished from cottage industries by the 
application of small power machines to the 
former Special investigation should be carried 
out m the laboratories and workshops with a 
view to improving and standardising the 
methods of such industnes. I consider that the 
following may be developed as small scale 
industries ' 

). Small v-esTin|i fsclory with Jtc^iard and srmi 
•iiiomaiic or tiiiomiur looms 

2 ll<>«iory f*eiof> 

3 roncil. rdb •nd pf n holdor factory 

4. Shoe and lealher poods factory 

5 Button factory 

6 Cullcrr and melil worV*. etc 

Re. (3) Con'iderable investigation and 
research arc verj* necc'sarj- before a complete 
plan for the establishment of suitable industries 
could be prepared Attention is being directed 
at present to the related problems of the follow- 
ing indurtries which appear to hold out prospects 
for development : 

Cement, textile, leather, eiigar. porcelain, paper. pl»* 
wood. Tuhher, fi«h products, fruit canninp. caustic «orfa, 
bleachinp poo dor and soap. etc. 

The manufacture of Cement in Ceylon has 
been engaging the attention of the Government 
for n long time. Negotiation* with private 
p.artie* to float a company in Ceylon is now in 
progress. 

The co-operation of variou* department* 
would be obviously necessary to carry out joint 
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investigations on Chemical, Engineering, Agri- 
cultural, Geological and Biological problems 
involved in the development of the industries just 
mentioned. 

A Four-Year-Plan based on the available 
data has been prepared and a sum of 3 million 
rupees has been allocated for the purpose. In 
addition to the Model Coir Factory which has 
already started operation, the following indus- 
tries have been included in the Plan : 

1. Hand-loom Industry 

2. Ho'ieiy 

3. Paper 

4. Caustic Soda and Bleaching Povrder 

5. Tanning and Leather Goods 

6. Rubber 

7. Pottery 


8. Plf-wood 

9. Sugar 

In conclusion I may mention that the 
success of different industries is inter-dependent 
— the bye-product of one being the raw material 
of the other and vice \ersa. The days of isolated 
development of individual industries are past 
and the modem tendency for planning could be 
clearly seen m the increasing growth of huge 
industrial combines all over the world. The 
future of Industrial Planning in Ceylon will 
therefore depend largely on the amount of co- 
ordination that could be brought to bear on the 
operation of different industries to be developed 
under the scheme with a view to completing the 
industrial circuit of economic production. 


FLY.PASTE 

By Dr. R. L. DATTA, d sc., Industrial Chemist, Bengal, 

am> 

SUSTHIR CHANDRA SEN, m.sc. 


The Uv is a well-keowa pest of the tropics and in 
India it is i enl of the first magnitude being notorious 
as a earner of infection of dangerous diseases. The pest 
can be effccUTclr kept under check and ercs exiermioal- 
ed for the time being by the use of the fly paper but the 
iugh cost of such paper prohibits its use on a isrge scale. 
The«e papers are mostly imported from abroad. The 
present communication is made with the object of help- 
ing the public to make with ease a cheap and at the 
same time efficient form of fly-paper for domestic u<e. 

The eapenenee of the smters gor* I® show that 
localities having a high concentration of flies can be 
made entirely fly-free by the continued u«e of such pap*r 
for about a month. Spa<modic efiort for a day or two 
or some days will be of little avail and the campaign 
jnu^t be relentlessly pursued. In a particular case, the 
writers spread each day about a dozen and a half sheets 
St places where the flies swarmed. The catch in the 
beginning was as high as about 50,000 per day, but it 
soon fell and the place became gradually free iioni fly 
and finally no fly could be seen there. The czpenmeni 
took about 34 weeks* time For a continuance of the 
stale of immunity a little vigilance is necessary and one 
or two papers at spots where any fly may be noticed mil 
keep the place absolutely clean and free from flies. 

The paste with which the capers for this eaperiment 
was coated was made from a mixture of castor nl and 
ordinary ro^in, which are very common and cheap 
matenals. The exact proportion of lbe«« ingredients by 
weight for such a pa*ie is — 

Rosin— <3 parts 
Castor oil— 47 parts. 


Where weighing is difficult or iDcosTenient to be done. 
It can be readily prepared by taking a small measure 
such as a tin scoop found m food products or even a tin 
stopper of ■ phial used upside down and measumig out 
the constituents as follows — 

Rosin in roughly powdered form— 3 level scoopfuls 
Castor oil — 1 scoopful plus about H scoop which 
IS secured by measunng with a Lttle overflow. 

To make the paste, the two constituents are taken m 
■ pot of any material and heated gently over a low 
when the rosin melts and mixes with the oil to form a 
thin fluid. Care should be taken not to heat this mixture 
to the smoking stage. The paste thus prepared should 
while still hot and mobile be applied evenly by means of 
some improvised brush on one side only of ordinary white 
paper io srres of a looUcap sheet or even a doable foolscap 
sheet. Any kind of waste paper such as newspaper can 
also be ns^ As the paste cools on the paper, it becomes 
very sticky. The stickinevs, i.e, the efficiency of the p.’per 
is usually maintained for 24-36 hours and the paper must 
be used to catch flies within this period. For lb's pur- 
pose the paper is spread, the pasted side on the top, at 
places infected with flie«. The latter alight on the paper 
and get stuck. The catches continue so long as any avail- 
able space of the paper is lefL The paper with the flies 
should then he destroyed, preferably by burning. Fresh 
papers are to be made for u»e every day but it is not 
necessary to prepare new paste every day. The preparad 
paste may li stored in a covered tin container from 
which portions may be taken out for daily u^e or as 
required, healed to a clear melt and applied on paper >3 
the bot state as already dr«ciilied. 



BYRON— A RETROSPECT AND AN ESTIMATE 
By Prop. D. K. SEN, m.a. 


If liter-Ature constitutes the noblest contribu- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race to the wealth of 
nations, England must ever cherish the memory 
of her great poets who flourished in the first 
quarter of the last centu^. The advent of 
four of her greatest poets in that age was not 
a mere accident. Mighty forces were at work 
to leaven up society. The French Revolution, 
coming in the wake of the revolutionary philo- 
sophy of Voltaire and Rousseau, shook the 
very foundation of the old regime, and new 
ideas of freedom, justice and equality animated 
and inspired the best minds of the age The 
national spirit too burst into flames to 
combat the Napoleonic menace to autonomy, 
and mighty reseri’e forces leapt to the fray, 
transforming in duo course the political, social 
and intellectual life of the Continent The new 
spirit had infected even Wordsworth m his 
seclusion, and wrung from him the confession— 
Blisi wa« It in that <]»wn to be *hve. 

But to be young wm very hesTen ' 


liis early enthusiasm, however, soon evapora- 
ted away, and he lived a long and monotonous 
life, in quiet contemplation of the joyous 
harmony of nature and the still, sad music of 
humanity. In sharp contrast to this were the 
brief but dazzling careers of his younger con- 
temporaries, Byron and Slielley.l 

The two poets were bom with a fiery will, 
a rc'tlcss spirit, an egoti«ra and hauteur, 
rare even in the case of the genus Tmfabilc. 
None perhaps answered better Tennyson s 
description of the class ; 

The poet in a golden clime was born. 

With golden stars above; 

Dower’d with the hate of hate, the scorn ol acern. 
The love of love. 


No wonder that these tamclecs and proud 
Fpints hurried into conflict with socictj' and 
denounced the injustice, hypocrisy and fana- 
ticimv of the age. But tbcir message fell on 
deaf cars and they were shunned as abnomal 
men if not veritable mon«tcr8. This spiritual 
kindiip nnd a curious similarity in certain out- 
vvani circumstances of t heir lives have however 

1 It is usual to conneet with them Kests. ihoosfc in 
fsci h.s “pint preferred to dwell apart in the fairy land 
ol high romance.’ 


obscured the essential fact that, in many 
respects, they were almost the antithesis of 
eadi other. Shelley, burning with an insatiable 
zeal to reform society nnd trjdng his utmost 
to realize an impossible world, was almost like 
an angel who ‘m this harsh world drew his 
breath in pain '2, Byron, on the other hand, 
never talked Utopia, never ignored the 
practical calls of life to pursue a visionary 
gleam His revolutionary liberalism was poles 
asunder from the pure idealism of Shelley. 
Yet Shelley felt a sincere admiration for his 
friend, idealized him m his Julian and Maddalo, 
and finally paid him the following glowing 
tribute : 

The Pilftnm of Elerniiy whose fame 

On his Lvmg head like heaven is bent. 

An ea<l> but endunng monumeni. 

Shelley’s propliecy might seem Etrange, 
almost fatuous, to some modem readers, but 
one may note, by the way, that liternrj* judge- 
ments, even by eminent critics, have often 
proved absurdly erroneous The greatest 
genius of all times was only an inspired bar- 
barian, in tiic opinion of Voltaire. The organ 
roll of harmony of the greatest modem epic 
seemed harsh end uncouth to Dr Johnson. 3 
Lord Jeffrey’s verdict on Wordsworth w’as that 
he was a ‘drivelling idiot,’ and even Matthew 
Arnold criticized Shelley ns " tin ineffectual 
angel, beating in the void his luminous wings 
in vain” Posterity, however, has judged them 
aright and made amends by putting on their 
laurelled heads the crown of immortality. But 
Byron's ease is almost unique. At twenty- 
four, he flashed into sudden, dazzling fame, 
the like of which never fell to the lot of any 
other poet, but five years later, the idol was 
hated and shunned ns a pariah nnd driven into 
perpetual exile The heroic death of the poet 
had no mollifying effect, the blatant fury of 
passion nnd prejudice continued unabated, 
ccclc«ia5lic and Layman, poet and reviewer, 


2. ‘I prow wMry 1o bclioIiL 

The wlri-h »n(l llic •tronff Hill tyrannlie 
Wnboiii rcproicb or clicclt, olc.’ 

Dcdio'icn to Thf Rn-oll of ItJtm 
3 The piirnicimu Doctor quoio* «iih »pproT*l tin* 
wittv Temirl,. * BUnV vrr»c !>ecmi to be vrnu* onlf to ibe 
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biographer and buffoon, all stood up against 
the supposed enemy of morality and social 
order, and for many decades England did not 
•even think of a national memorial to one of 
her most illustrious sons. 

This indeed is an occasion that might well 
•call forth Chalmer’s impatient exclamation, 

* The public is just a great baby ! ’ But the 
attitude of the English public is strongly 
defended by many colder critics of posterity 
Byron, they say, was a vile roan, a mere cox- 
•comb, ‘ who posed all his life long ’ His works, 
they add, are deficient in morality; they are 

too free ’, too sentimental, too flashy. He 
<iefied convention in poetry as in life, and 
lacked the sure and firm touch of the true 
artist. His versification, grammar and diction 
are such as have ‘ corrupted the English 
language. ’ His style is ‘ slovenly, slipshod, 
infelicitous,’ and his verses break down into 

* sheer bellman’s rhj’me and kitchen maid’s 

grammar. ’ ‘ Byron says Prof Saintsbuiy 

^ seems to me a poet distinctly of the second 
€!a«3 . . . His verse is to the greatest poetrv 
what melodrama is to tragedy, what plaster 
is to marble, what pinchbeck is to gold.' 
Critics like §cherer have gone a step further 
and put him, m Herbert Paul’s witty phrase, 
•^^hcre sensible travellers put themselves — 
the third class, because there is no fourth. ’ 

if these critics are right, then the Byron 
jiuzzle becomes, forsooth, ‘plain as way to 
paridi church ! ’ But, in fact, such criticism, 
by its %cry simplicity and narrowness, only 
-craplia«izcs the inherent difficulty of the ques- 
tion. Much of what has been said and wnltcn 
by Byron's early cntics against his private 
life and character is undoubtedly true, but the 
spirit tli.st animated them i\as often malicious 
and their zeal entirely misguided They were 
too near Byron, too directly affected by the 
cross currents of his strange career, to judge 
him iMScly or dispassionately. They were not 
troubled by any thought of heredity, environ- 
■nicnt. individual genius — what Tennyson calls, 
the abysmal deeps of personality Criticism is 
often vitiated by a lack of con«ideratioD of 
thp«o thing-, by the fooli'h attempt to study, 
in a sort of philosophical v.acuum, a complex 
character, and then to label it up. Byron, like 
manv other men of genius, would b^ar no such 
labelling. How, indfcd, shall we characterize 
a man who wa», in a sense, his own worst 
enemy, alwajv blurting out ‘confessions' of 
TTiorai Inp'Cs which h-ad often little truth in 
them ? How «!inll wc account for the quee* 
cus^edness ’ in his disposition which impelled 


him to pass from extreme to extreme, from 
aristocratic parade and vanity to vulgar love 
of money, from scorn of society to a slavish 
craving for popularity, from sordid wine-bib- 
bmg and fast living to heroic fightmg and 
dymg ? For a proper appreciation of thi9 
strange union of opposite extremes, we must 
fully weigh the forces that influenced him from 
birth and gave him his peculiar bias Genius 
IS apt to be erratic, but surely denunciation is 
not the proper attitude to it. 

To modem readers BjTon's reiolt against 
society and its conventional morality appears 
in a new light ^Ve have it on unimpeachable 
authority that England then was a verj’ hot- 
bed of nee, fanaticism, hypocrisy’ m 
moral«l, and of reactionary Torj'ism in politics. 
Byron appeared on the scene with the beauty 
of Apollo Belvedere, the pride and scorn of the 
bom aristocrat, and a genius that seemed 
unique, and at once became the lion of society. 
Never perhaps was a soul so I.avi«hly endow^ 
bv nature «o irretrievably spoilt by the acci- 
dents of birth, fortune and society. But Byron 
had the fury and passion of a Titan, and 
when the fickleness and injustices of society 
revolted him, lie left England for good, but 
never foi^ot to wreak his vengeance on it. The 
result was a 'lava-stream of scorn and irony’ 
unsurpassed in literature, as well as the fiantas- 
tic ‘confessions* which so scandalized his 
coimtiy-mcD But the dissipated life of the 
recklesc exile does not represent the true Byron. 
Surely a weak sen«ualist or a mere coxcomb 
could never produce, in liot haste, such works 
B«i the third and fourth cantos of Chfide 
Harold, The Prisoner of Chillon, Manfred, 
Deppo. Don Juan, Cain, and The T'lsi'on of 
Judgment. B}T'on’s intense literary life and 
his noble death are his host answers to all 
unworthv slanders and insinuation.s 

BjTOn. who shared with Napoleon the 
wonder of Europe, may well he compared with 
him. He was indeed ‘the grand Napoleon of 
the realms of rh^Tne. * Tlie fire, the p.a*sion, 
the egotism of the conqueror ia fully present 
in the poet. Tlicir tragic careers fiimish a 
curiouo commentarj’ on the vanity of human 
ambition and the irony of fate. Few other 
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names arouse emotions so diametrically 
opposite, deification alternating with superati- 
tious horror anil suspicion. 6 Thackeray's 
nmu'ing storj' of the Calcutta scra’ant, who 
thought that ‘ Napoleon ate three sheep every 
day, and all the little children he could lay 
hands on,’ is matched by the ‘weird’ story of 
Mrs. Harvey, a pious English lady, who actually 
fainted in horror to hear Byron announced 1 
Byron’s estimate of Napoleon, it may be added, 
reads like a piece of self-revelation : 

Thrre lunk ihe presle*!. nor the VfO»t of men, 
Whose spirit »nlilhfticslly mill, 

One moment of the mighlicsl, ind again. 

On lillie objects with Jike firmness fiit. 

Byron’s elusive personality deceived both 
friend and foe, and a storm of contending 
pa'sions raged round his name for about a 
century. The closest scrutiny, however, 
showed that he possessed certain noble quali- 
ties which did not fail him even at his wors^- 
hatred of cant and tyranny, sympathy for 
poor suncrers, devotion to friends and follow- 
ers, and a passionate love of liberty that was 
free from any touch of insulpity '^e moral 
controversy is now over, but it must be admit- 
ted that It had a tremendous influence on 
public opinion in the last wntury Its 
repercus«ion was chiefly felt in Encland, and 
the general reader, ‘your British blackguard 
in Byron’s bitter phrase, simply smiled at his 
poetry without reading it. The Iwlief had 
sunk deep in the public mind that it was but 
an empty reflex of his own morbid life 7. full 
of parade and declamation, but without any 
trutii beauty or ele%-ating thought It seem# 
stranae, indeed, that Scherer’s sweeping and 
uncritical remarks passed for true cnt.cism 
and the phrase, Byronic pose, became a by- 
word of reproach 

Bj’ron’s limitations are many. He is a 
carclc's arti«t, an undramatic dramatist a 
satirist without true humour. Ills verse is dis- 
figured by loose, f>irp-shod phrases, JO^ins 
rhymes and gro«s breaches of taste. But if 
poetry is essentially an outflow' of strong, 
sincere and passionate emotion in forms ol 
beauty, Bvron is undoubtedly a true ^t, one 
S the >n English literature. Highest 

wmk. nbomd in linr. th,t bc-nr (be rinnP 
of genius, in rare gems, such n s the following . 

S n.». 

poet, he not dealing w.lh a gewlemaii 

him«cif •— Schtrer. ,,, 

8. • Byron is no poet at all. 


*n« heard it, hut he heeded not; his eyes 
Were wih his heart, and that was far away : 

'Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage betl; 
liul hush 1 hark ! a deep sound strikes like a 
rising knell ! ' 


*But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree 
Which living waves where thou didst cease 


Sir Arthur Quiller Couch says : 

“If any man deny that for poelcy— deny to that last 
line, with its dragging monosyliablea, the inlormiog touch 
of high poesy— let us not argue with bun.” 

Byron nc\er lost his hold on the Conti- 
nent, though his popularity steadily declined 
in ^gland after his death. Swinburne is of 
opinion that Byron’s jinglmg verse and care- 
less expircssions are improved by translation 
into a foreign tongue, but such minor 
considerations hardly account for the above 
fact The true explanation, as suggested above, 
IS to be found in the inter-action of a variety 
of causes, social, literarj*, political. Byron, 
more than any of bis contemporaries, caught 
up the spint of his age and gave it a most 
vivid and passionate expression.. He was at 
once Its most faithful exponent and its most 
merciless critic His countrymen hated him 
and yet devoured his writings and wept over 
his sorrows and complaints He was specially 
fitted to minister to that restless age and he 
did H with astoni«hing success. His fiery in- 
dignation, slashing scorn and reckless revolt 
mirrored the fierce discontent that was then 
seething in countless souls, and he was hailed 
as the most cosmopolitan of Encli«h poets, ns 
Europe’s greatest champion of ju'tice and 
freedom His poetry' still supplies the oppres- 
sed and disheartened nations of the world with 
some of the most inspiring and lofty calls to 
liberty, c g , 

'The mountains took on Mirathon 
And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free.' 

'Hereditary bond«men ! know not 
Who would be free themselves inu«t etnke the 

Bt their tight arms the contjue't muM be wrought?’ 


' Eternal Spirit of the chainless Mind I 
Brightest in dungeons. Liberty ! thou art ’ 

'Vet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying. 
Streams like the Ihunder-Morm Bgainsi the wind; 
niy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying. 
The loudest still Ihe tempest leave* behind.' 
Vcnly, the song that nerves a nation'a 
heart is in itself a deed. 
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Byron was bom in 1788, (t.c. 150 years 
ago) , and died in 1824. It is time now to form 
a final estimate of his poetry, without regartl 
to his historic eminence, the glamours of his 
personality, or the blind deification and exe- 
cration of the last centuiy. Is he a true classic? 
Will his poetry live ? To that question there 
can be only one cleat answer today. Byron 
may lack the natural ease of Wordsworth, the 


9. (a) ‘ Byron h dead ! ’ Tennyson says how he nent 
ahout speechless alt day, only muttering to himself, 
‘ Byron IS dead ! ’ ‘I thought the whole world was ai itn 
end ’ 

(2>) Mrs. Carlyle says: Had 1 heard that the sun 
and moon had fallen out of their spheres, it could not 
hare conveyed to me the feeling of a more awful blank 
than did the simple words ' Byron is dead ' ’ 


perfect expression of Keats or the lyrical fire 
of Shelley, but in his own sphere he occupies 
a unique place. His superb rhetoric, daring 
imagination, and picturesque description are 
imsutpassed in literature, and for pa«'ion, 
sweep of power and energy he is almost un- 
equalled. Goethe said long ago: 

“The English may think of Byron what ihey please, 
but it IS c lain that ... be is the greatest genius of 
OUT century." 

Well, the English too think differently now 
— they too have cast away their inheritance of 
ingratitude and many of their eminent critics 
acclaim Don Juan as one of the few greatest 
things in literature. Don Juan, says one of 
tliem, was ‘ his Heights of Abraham : and 
falling, he passes into a splendour of memory.’ 


BEHIND THE NEWS IN EUROPE 

By CHAMAN LAL 


\Vluch God Helps Hitler ’—England Befooled— 
ManufaMuTed ^ar Scare — Motsey to The 'Reaches-— 
London trill Heil Hiilet— Future of France— Empire I* 
Doomed— Lloyd George Speaks Truth— Peace With 
Permanent Trenches — Haile Selaaaie Warned Beoe»— 
What Germans Think ’—Spiritual Exhaustion of 
Chamberlain— No Hopes for Simon— What King Can not 
Do?— Chamheriain’a Motto— Churchill to Make Money— 
Italy’s 20,000 Coloni*ers. 


People in India are afraid of the “ god of 
Saturday ” and give lots of charities to ovoid 
his wrath, but the same god is very friendly 
to Hitler. 


Saturday has been Here Hitler’s favotmle day lot 
spectacular moves • . „ .» t 

Saturday, June 30th. 193k Hitler “purg^" the 
Nazi party, made him«elf undi>puted master of Germany. 

Saturday, March Irtth, 1935, Hitler decreed eonsenp- 
• tion throughout Germany. „ , , 

Saturday, March Tth. 1936, Hitlers troops re- 
occupied the Rhineland demilitarized zone. 

Saturday, March 12th, 1935, Hiaera troops marched 

''’''^Saturday. October 1st, German troops marched Into 
Ciecho-Slovakia. 


Chamberladi’s Trump Card 
Believe it or not Chamberlain under the 
influence of this "god of Saturday” helped 
Hitler by creating war-p.aiuc m London and 
compelling the British people to ask him to 
save them at all costs. He fooled the country 
successfully. 


Currently there are four schools of thought 
in Britain on the genesis of the recent crisis, 
says an English weekly cavalcade : 

No 1, the dominant school regards Prime Minister 
Chamberlain as a miracle man who saied the world horn 
certain disaster “Peace in our time at all costs" is 
the watchword. 

No. 2 takes the new that Herr Hitler was staging 
« mighty bluff which could have been calied bad France 
and Bnlain lined up with Ru<sia in an emphatic “ Hands' 
ofl-Czecho-Slo'akia " warning to the Fuhrer. 

Third grouping sees is the whole affair the logicd 
process of the Chamberlain Halifax pro-Cerman policy, 
which always aimed at a Four-Power Pact. 

This faction alleges that a good deal of the “scare" 
and its “appeasement " was deliberately manufsctilred. 

Bn.«iii, they aver, will now have its own particular 
brand of Fascism, that the adoration of Chamwrlain is 
but the preliminary "build-up" (or the “Fuhrer Ideology" 
in Bntjzh politics, 

MoNTTi' IN The Trf-ncites 
The British arc trul}- Banks. Even out of 
war-scare they made millions out of their poor 
countrymen. An English woman got n brain 
wave and she advertised in the papers a® 
follows : 

“Lovely trench in home garden. Roo-n for three. 
Sunding accomnywliUoo offered at five shiffinjss per hour. 
Hot water-bottles for feel at 2’i ihilliogs extra." 

She received a large number of applications 
even advances, but her business could not 
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prosper because Chamberlain saved England 
by selling Czecho-Slovakia 1 


England to “ Heil Hitlee ” 


If Chamberlain’s plans work' out, England 
will be shouting “ Heil Hitler ” before the 
advent of the new year. Here are some ques- 
tions heard in a West End club : — 


This is a former Prime Minister’s verdict- 
Yet when I said the same thing last year m ray 
book Vanishing Empire (banned and confiscat- 
ed by the British Government) I was deprived 
of my passport. 

Lloyd George w’ould have been imprisoned 
if he were an Indian. 


1. When will Hiller be Tisitme England ? 

2. Are ve seeing the start of Fascism here? 

3. What colonies are we going to gire up ? 

It is certain that England would offer 
Hitler places like Nigeria, Gold Coast, French 
Dahomey, and parts of Togoland but she will 
try to -say “no” as far as Tanganyika and 
South West Africa are concerned. 


Putueb Of France 
Thus laments the News Cfirontcle : 

“What of France? The Popular Front h*a 1>«“ 
broVen by M Daladier’s part in the Munich deal and the 
^ote which foUowed «. h the Fascist ude to o**"^*'® 
the French next ? Talks of a Franco-Iiabw 
Bent suggest that that may come. Or wll F«a«“ 
cracy crouch in increasing tewer behind her Magioot Iin^ 
while the forces of Sro” 

“What of Britain? Tbe trend of the Anglo-Italian 
talks suEEeats that once again the Spanish Repuldie is ♦ 
be abanloned, with all the vital str^egic postiions which 
go with It. Is Britain shortly to be ^gathered in as an 
nssodate member of the Fa*-'*' ’‘’■'t - 


Lord Lloyd Says Same Thing 

And Lord Lloyd says the same thing. He 
writes : 

“The safety of onr Empire is at stake ... We 
must ask our leaders to realize their duty.” 

He urges conscription. 

Loid Winterton says that unless British 
people can follow the lead given by Italy and 
Germany in organisation and sacrifice, there is 
no hope for the British nation and adds "v,e 
shall sooner or later be destroyed.” These are 
the prophecies by three eminent Englishmen 
and let us say “Amen”. 

For the simple reason that Britain has 
enjoyed the rape of India, the Chinese opium 
wars, and the ruthless exploitation of Colonies 
and thus has become neb and cowardly, it 
must face the consequences m the near future. 
England’s difficulty will be our opportunity. 


Empire At Stase, Says Lloyd Geob«3e 
While Chamberlain tried to fool bis 
countrymen by saying that the ecrop ol 
mper^igned by him and Hitler meant “p^ce 
?or our Smes”. the leaders of co^atiye 
England have begun to realise that the Empire 
was never in a greater danger as today. Hi^rs 
march to the East is proving such » 6"^ 
success that many countries 
friendly to Britain are falling .m line wHto 
Germany and even Czecho-Sloval^ hM decided 
to adopt a friendly policy towarfs 

England by her own cowardly poh(^ of 
treachery to Ethiopia and Czcch^Slovafaa has 
lost all her friends in Europe. Today FrMcc 
is the only country that stands England 
and that too for her own selfish interest. 

Lloyd George Speaks Out 
Mr. Llovd George in the course of a 
slroncly worded article says : „ . 

4 ,n .ara leo Britxin *nd Fixiite rilb<d 47 

Ih.ra in the enforrement of e^omic 
nation* behind ih * jn,a„on of Abyo*mu. 

»»nclion» ■?*'”*', ,o *i»nd «£Bin*t the npoeitr 

TodsT they could n ^ Europe except 


Is It Pn^CE? 

Now read and laugh at the hypocrisy of 
some British journalists 

The Sundny Chronicle writes : 

“Think* to bii untiring deiMion to the cau«e uf 
peace, Mr Chambetlstn earned Britain and Ehiiope aafelp 
through It* wont cn«i».*' 


Make Trenches Permanent 

And in the same breath the paper adds : 

Men and women should be enlisted for A. R. P. to the 
last one reeded and with an ample re*erTe. A new 
campaign must be begun. 

All wardeni and their ai<istanls, together with motor 
driTera and iLe rest, should be pven a uniform, or tome 
portion of a uniform, that is distincUve and of which 
diey can be oroiid A small badge which cannot be seen 
In (he dark is not enough. 

Now is the Ume also not only to make the trendies 
permsnent. that hare been dug, but for new ones to bo 
roosiructfd and nn improred lines. 

Time now exi«ls al«o for concrete, bombproof shelier* 
to be erected; and there are the unemployed to build them. 
Abore all. evert hoii*ehoIder should see to his own re* 
aonreet in room or cellar. 


Haile Selassie Warned Denis 
Rumour circulating in Prague is that 
during the height of the crisis Dr. Bcnca re- 
ceh'cd the following telegram from Haile 
Selassie, late of Abyssinia : 
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“l understand tiai you are recemog the support tl 
the Briti»h GoernnieLt. Plea‘e accept my most profound 
eympathy.” 

It is evident that Doctor Benea could have 
saved the country from dismemberment if he 
had listened to Haile Selassie’s warning and 
made truce with Hitler by giving autonomy to 
Sudetens. He must thank Britain now. 

CHAiiBERiiAiN Helping Hitler 

A German view : 

Feelings of German democrats the^e days are shown 
lin a letter from a Hamburg anti-Naai which has just been 
received — underground, of course — by a member of the 
Labour Party in London, and is printed in the October 
• number of “Germany Today,” a bulletin of news from 
iUegal asti'Fascist sources. 

" Do not forget, m your sorrow for Czecbo-Slovakia 
(the letter says), the equ^y important {act that Cbamber. 
'Iain and D^adier have at the same time helped Hiller to 
prolong his reign of terror in Germany. 

“Duriag the last months our movement bad grown 
rapidly. Hera in Hamburg the opposition against Hiller 
It paitlculaily strong. 

“It consists of the most vaned social strata. There 
^re, of course, the Communists and Social Democrats and 
Trade Umomsta; but the middle classes, Ftote^tanis and 
-Catholics and many businessmen, big and small, are also 
eager to get nd of this warmonger. 

“We have given up hope that the democratic peace 
forces in Germany will have an ally in tho«e who ate at 
present rubng the Western democracies. England and 
Trance." 

The Truth ii that a vast majority of 
<3ennaDS are behind Hitler and his latest 
victory without a shot has made all opposition 
bate the so called democratic powers, England 
Jind France. 

Kino Can Not Smoke 

According to the French paper Marie 
•Claire, King George IT could, if he wanted 
“to : 

•tell the Fleet, because it belong to him; fell the 
'Duchy of Cornwall, which is his personal property; op*® 
'the doors of every prison and set all the prisoners free: 
dismiss all' the soldiers and sailors and send them aU 
'home; di«»o]ve Parliament and prevent it from meeting 
ifor as long as he desired; declare war on France, hot 
• only for the purpose of regaining Bnttany; preach once 
-» year in St. David's CaihedraL of which he is Canon, 
-nno fram which he receives a yearly salary of 25s. 

But, on the other hand, he has not the right to smoke 
.Jn p-uHic, not even a cigstetie. 

No Hope Fob Simon 

Indian readers fed with Reutcr’e rich pro- 
paganda may be under the impression that 
•since P.arHamcnt voted for Charoberlain, 
the people are behind him. This is a false 
notion, Chamberlain’s political death (ana 
moral death has already taken place) is quite 
•certain. Hereafter he will face a still more 


hostile House of Commons and his resignation 
is certain. 

Sit Samuel Hoare will be the next Prime 
Minister. Sir John Simon will not be supported 
by the Conservative party, since it is believed 
that : 

“the choice of Sir John Simon as Premier would be 
mkiog a very serious breach of that fronr.” 

Spiritual Exhaustion 

I make the prophecy that far sooner than most people 
expect, hir. Chamberlain will retire for ever from pubbe 

It is not physical, but apintnal, exhaustion which 
envelops him. Munich to him may be what the repeal 
of the Com Laws was to Peel. Peace with Honour to 
Disraeli, »Ke Abdication to Baldwm— thnr last adveniare, 

Chamberlain’s Motto 

On the back of the Prime Minister's watch 
there is a Latin motto which means “Never 
make a promise you can’t fulfil ’’ ; 

It is said lhat hit grandfsther, who like his fsiher (of 
Tanfif Reform fame) wu called Joseph, was extremely 
keen on cbemisay and was always expenmenting aad 
inventing. 

One day be borrowed five ahiUings from one of his 
teachers, and with it bought some goopowder. While ex- 
penmeoiiog he exploded the gunpowder, and was severely 
whipped as a pu&ivhmeol. 

He was told, however, that he wes not to maeh belog 
whipped for the explosion, but rather because be had 
borrowed money that be could not pos<ib1y repav. 

Now the wsveh. engraved w«b the motto inal wss 
chosen after this mcident, » continually with the Prime 
Minister, and surely, for one in such an important position, 
it IS an appropriate reminder. 

CmracHiLi. To Make Monet 

Mr. Winston Churchill disgusted with 
Chamberlain has decided to make more money: 

His attack on the Munich agreement and the dangers 
he foresees lo freedom of speech and Press in this country, 
wilt enhance the interest of Amen'eacs in his lecture tour 
there later in the month. 

There is already much talk of at Minneapolis; they 
ore asking whether the University auditorium would be 
large enough to hold til those wanting lo heir him on 
October 28, the dale he is due to speak there on “ Danger 
Problems of the World." 

• * £200 A Lxerrat 

Speakers of the calibre and reputation of Win«toa 
Cbarcnill are psid as much as one thousand dollars (£200) 
a lecture. I dare say Win*lon can manare as minT as 20 
appearances; but the £1,000 that would then come his way 
would be conridetahlr reduced after the United Stales 
SRCeme tax folk hive bad their “cut.’* 

Italt Senus Colonisers 

There was a time in our history when India 
sent thousands, perhaps millions of her adven- 
turous sons to all parts of the world including 
the Eucient America of prc-Columbus days. 
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Non* w arc content T\’ith Iioisting every 
Sunday and conspiring to capture Congress 
oiEces. 

But the living nations who do not want to 
stagnate ahvays migrate to the open world which 
offers opportunities to those who have the spirit 
of adventure. 

Italy will celebrate the 17th coniveraary o{ the march 
OQ ncme this year (October 28) by launching (be greatest 
organized migration in history. 

First departure will take place at noon on October 2B, 
when Marshal Balbo, Cosernor of Libya, will Mil from 
Genoa in the Vulcania at the head of a fleet of 20 vessels 
carr)iRg 20,000 Italian peasants to populate Libya. 

The 20,000 emigrants comprise 1,800 families Many 
of the emigrants have never seen the world beyond tbeir 
borne fields. 

They are carrying barest personal necessities. House, 
bold possessions, funiiiure, beddiag, farm Implements 
have been left behind, for Marshal Bslbo boasts that bo 
has overlooked nothing, and that in the new homes 
as'ianerf to (iiem in i!a6ya tiiey will' tfnrf everynhag' cAey- 
need. 


A /ully'/urnisbed bouse awaits each family. Tliere Js- 
fael in the fireplaces and food in the larder. 

When the settlers’ fleet arrives at Tripoli they will" 
be met at the pier by 1,800 army lorries. Each family wilf 
climb into a truck and they will be taken to tbeir new 
homes. 

la addition to clothing and farm implements each 
farmer settler will find his new hou'e equipped with flour, 
straw, wood, potatoes, macaroni, nee. salt, colTee, sugar,, 
obte ml, wine, vinegar, canned tomatoes, lamps, msicbes, 
cans of evaporated milk for the babies, and one cnb. 

India needs a leader who should organise- 
a mass nugration of a few mijlion adventurous 
people to countries like Brazil, which needs - 
Tnil |mti»t of settlers. Let India send a cultural 
mission to South America, Australia, U. S. A. 
and other countries and explore avenues of 
settling a few million Indians abroad, not as 
aggressors but as peaceful workers and cultural 
messengers of India. 

CoatAD, 

October 9. 1938 


THE unseen poet 

By NIRMAE a. das 


So fond of fame 
I signed my name 
To cv’ry verse I made. 

Oh, earned in pain, 

My tears, in vain, 

Jlust never blush to fade. 

The songs I sold, 

When I am old, 

May pave my way to fatne. 


But, God, for fame, 

To all His claim, 

Has never signed His name I 

The milky way 
In bright array 

Has failed to show His came. 

The winding waves 
And cloistci^ caves 
Will never tell His name. 


For, God, for fama. 

To all His claim. 

Has never signed His name I 


New York City 



SOME REASONS FOR REJECTING THE BRITISH-SUDE 
FEDERAL SCHEJIE 

By K. K. BHATTACHARYA m-a., bl. (Cal.) llm. (London), Barat-Law, 
Reader, Law Deparlment, Allahabad University 


•^Can healthy conventions obviate the obnoxiou'* 
features of the Government of India Act and 
•make the scheme acceptable to us Indians ? 
"^^hen so much of the powers are reserved by the 
'Governor-General and the Governor, more so 
in the Centre, overshadowing the Ministers 
-completely at the Centre, reser\’ing all the 
Departments which vitally affect the Indians 
in the hands of the Governor-General and the 
-Secretary of State for India, when the Indian 
policy is liable to be dictated to by the Bntish 
'Cabinet any time they choose to interfere, only 
•one answer can be given that no amount of 
•conventions can improve the situation The 
Act has got to gt^more so, the Federal part 
of it. The Governor-General will stride the 
•whole political board of India armed with his 
•ao many powers stretching out m all directions. 
It is the British Cabinet which will be deter- 
mining the pace and progress of India’s 
■ constitutional evolution; it will be the Gover- 
nor-General who will play the role of the 
-super-minister, irremovable and irresponsible, 
ansiscrablc only to His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for India for the exercise of his discretion, 
his individual judgment and his general policy 
It cannot be said even by the greatest 
advocate for the reforms that we have under 
this Act in the Centre got any self-government 
at all or any semblance of responsible govem- 
*ment. Even m the Provinces there have been 
large deduction from self-government. The 
•administration of the e^^cluded areas, the tribal 
areas and Chief Commissioners* Provinces 
leave® much to be desired Responsible 
•government has not been introduced into the«e 
area®, and thus vast tracts of territory will be 
under “irresponsible” government. In the 
'Centre, where the interests of the Britishers arc 
vitally affected, thej' have been safeguarded 
to «uch an extent a« to make the progress of 
India imr>o««ible. Trade, commerce, liseal 
policy — all will ha\e to toe the line which will 
be beneficial to Great Britain. One need® peer 
below the surface to see the real constitution, 
nnd to be comnneed that the future progre«® of 
-the countrj^ is doomed once for all if the Act 


does not disappear or be not altered beyond re- 
cognition. Undoubtedly it is clear that under the 
present Act as it is, we have not got the 
slightest power of control over the all-devour- 
ing military expenditure. Not only the 
expenditure but also the policy regarding the 
-Army will remain outside the purview of the 
Ministers. More than 80 per cent of the Central 
Revenues will remain non-votab!e, and even 
with regard to the remaining 20 per cent the 
Governor-General can arrogate to himself by 
virtue of his special powers m the discharge of 
special responsibilities the remaining 20 per 
cent. Added to this, the Ministers m the Centre 
as also in the Provinces will have no control 
over the Imperial seixuces regarding their re- 
cruitment, their salaries, their pensions, etc. 

British investments have been made amply 
secure. British commerce and trade, etc. have 
been guaranteed The entire Railway adminis- 
tration has been placed mainly at the disposal 
of the Governor-General acting in his discretion. 

The Reserve Bank of India is an institution 
dominated by the Governor-General acting in 
his discretion. 

The Governor-General under his special 
law-making and ordinance-making powers has 
been empowered to deprive the citizens, by 
passing the most arbitrary Acts end ordinances, 
of their civil liberties. The composition of the 
Houses IS also verj- unsatisfactory. The exist- 
ence of the bicameral ej^stem in the Provinces 
nnd in the Central Legislature is unwanted in 
the interests of efficient and smooth running of 
the constitution. In the Central Legislature the 
most fundamental defect is, the over-represen- 
tation of the Princes; the people in the States 
Iiave been left completely in the cold shade of 
neglect. And the Princes’ nominees along with 
the conservative elements will be dominating 
both the Houses. The sj-stem of indirect election 
of the members of the Federal Legislative 
As-embly, of conferring co-ordinato jtiri=diction 
upon both the Houses of the Central Legislature 
as al=o of the Provinces, where the bicameral 
system exi«ts, eats into the vit.als of responsible 
go\emmcnt. The Federal Legi-lature, in such 
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of creating a revolution in England. Necessari- 
ly the device has been invented to perpetuate 
the present Government of India Act. The 
same argument applies to the Orders-m-Council 
applicable to India. They irill have to be 
approved of by both Houses. The reason why 
the House of Lords has been given such undue 
importance ivifh regard to Indian affairs is 
therefore not far to seek. Further, the second 
Schedule to the Act goes to show that the power 
of the British Parliament to effect any change 
with regard to the protected provisions therein 
will cease to be exercised unless and until the 
Federated Princes condescend to agree to the 
changes therein. The Second Schedule wind, 
gives us the key to the Act when read in con- 
junction with Section G(5) is sufficient to 
convince any one as to the ripdity of the Act. 
Of course it is just possible for us to imagine 
that, if the Paramount Power takes a strong 
attitude, the Princes might agree to the changes 
aueccstcd by the people in Bntish Indi.a or 
Indian States. But there is just the other 
possibility too. Thirty-five crorcs of Indians 
nave therefore been placed at the mercy of a 
handful of Indian Princes who will be the 
arbiter* of India’s destiny and future progress. 

Responsible people, including the members 
of the British Cabinet, prominent Liberal poors. 
Lord Lothian and Lord Samuel have all eulogi- 
sed the scheme in unmistakable terms Even 
a rc«ponsible man like H. E. Lord Linlithgow 
in his recent speech before the Central 
Legislature at Simla n«kcd the Houses to 
believe that ushering in of the Federation 
notwithstanding the anomalies will be a great 
blessing for India His Lord«hip declared : 

“ Fir*t, the earlj" fstabbihtncnl cf a con*tilutioo3l 
tion^hip b?t«c«n llie Indian States and l!nti«h India, is of 
utmost Importance from the point of siesr of ibe mainten- 
ance of urll> in India, and aecondW, the eiiMence cf a 
Central Coiemmeni capable of formulating policies aSecl- 
ing the inlere«ls of the suUconiiaeni as a «liole, is of 
direct and immediate relevance to the economic circum- 
stances oi India of iodap. 

Lord Lothian aUo pleaded in n similar 
strain, and advocated that the marriage of 
democratic Briti«h-Indi.'v with autocratic Indian- 
Indi-a would be for the good of India as a whole. 
He pos'ibly forgot that the marriage of 
democratic India with autocratic India, as 
picturesquely said by him, under the strait 
jacket of the Government \ci of 1D35 is no 
marriage but a mis-a!li.anee or at any rate 
iinca«y and unholy wedlock without honour. 
Mr. Jinnah in his speacli before the Central 
Legishaturc in 1935 disapproving of the Federal 
scheme said that there is 9S per cent irtespon- 


sibilitj* and 2 per cent responsibility. I go 
further and say that there is cent per cent 
irrc«ponsibility. The Indian Exchequer will 
have to find money for running the costly 
structure which will confer on Indi.a no bcnefit- 
at all. Lord Lothian also pleaded verv 
strenuously tliat the Act is not rigid but flexible, 
and must be accepted. I cannot of cour-c 
endorse the view of Lord Lothian; for looking 
at the Act as a whole, it strikes one as crystal 
clear that the Act is not only rigid but cast- 
iron. 

No constituent power has been provided 
for in the Act itself In the Simon Commission. 
Report we find the members of the Commission 
stated the need of providing constituent power 
ID the future Government of India Act. To 
quote the exact word-* : 

“The first principle which we would lav down is lhat 
the new coosUiotien «hould ns far as possible conisin in 
ilself (he provision for it* own development. It elioulii 
not lay down loo ripid and uniform a plan but should 

allow for Datura) {rowth and diterilty ConMiliitional 

propress should l« the outcome of practical espcrieare 
where funher lepisfatioD i* required, it ■houIJ re*ull from 
the needs of the tune, not from the arbitrary demands of 
a fixed time-table. It has been a eharaclcriMic of the 
evoliiiioo of responsible Cevemment m other parti of the 
Bnti<h Empire that the details of the con«titulion hate rot 
been exhaii«!ively defined in tiatoiory lanpuage. On ihe 
contrary, the eons’iiulion of the telbgoTeraing parts of 
the Briii'h Empire hare developed as a result of natural 
ptowth." • 

But the words of the Simon Commission 
fell on deaf ears, and the Joint Parliament.iry 
Committee Report ignored the matter 
altogether. Mr. C R. Attlee in his speech on 
the 27th March, 1937 said : 


“The whole idea of the Do-nioion Status enlirrly dis- 
appears from the \thi_te Paper even as the ultimate poa!. 
The eecoed thins which entirely disappears is anv idea 
of a pro?Tc«iTe adrance to full re«p.vr.«ib!r Covemnent. 
The Simon Commi«‘ion amonp other ihinps definitely laid 
U down tbit the Constitution should contain within n«eli 
the see Is of prowih. In the whole of the proposil. there 
is no eoppestion of growth. There i* no suyg-viban that 
at any lime, or on any ticc8*ion will the powtrs of the 
Covem-'r Cencril br related. There is no jupa—iion that 
at any time the power of the Secretary of Sfa'e and of this 
Hoi««e through the Secretary of Slate will W related. 
There is no hint of time." 


Mr. Cocks spc.'iking on 12th Dcccralxtr, 1934 
in the Hou'c of Common® made it pcrfcctiv 
clear in his speech that the constitution which 
wa® actually s.tid to bo introduml wa« not 
flexible but a rigid constitution. Hr yt-atetl the 
scheme as a static plan, a rigid pLan. rather a 
ca't-iron, even perhap* almost a fin.nl phn It 
docs not contain within it«clf the prm-ijions 
for its own development. Mr. C. R. .\ttlcc al*f- 
• Vot 2. Para. 7. 
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in his drnft report kid stress on the lacl that 
tlic “ constitution should contain potabilities 
of expansion and development which may with 
further Act of Parliament realise tiiis obje^ 
His draft report was brushed aside. Col. 
Wedgwood speaking in the House of Commons 
-on 19th February, 1935 observed as follows: 

“II is undignified to go on pretending that Ijf this 
Constitution we ate proriding something for the 
of India. Whal we ate proposing is obviously »«»»« « 

the centre than the present situation. 

goes ibiDUgb Its present state, there is no chance « 
further step towards freedom, towards Dominion Status, 
towards a Democratic Franchise. 

Sir Samuel lloarc, tlie then Secretary of 
'.State, speaking in the House of Commons, 
left no doubt in the comer of any mmd when 
he said: 

“Tills Consliiulion is a rigid Constitution and it can 

hefiuse of the peculiar conditions nreiaUiog in India »a 
because Parliament here would not be prepared to abandon 
Its oversight ol future changes. 

Ttee cannot be the sbelitest lusliacalion 
.also for introducing the . b* 

-representation of European ®'Sa' 

or Assam. When population basts has been 
uccented as the mam criterion of i^prescnta* 
tSt what justification is there for pvmg such 
ft huge representation to the Euroiwans, 
.Lec?ftlly in Bengal and Assam? Was it not 
f?r Se wfety of European trade and commerce 
in Bcngak a^d the mrerests of the planters .n 

^^^''The Mohammedans have bwn 
-with special favour in Bengal. Even const* 
j^ina the population basis of Bengak nJ‘ro«iy 
W557o. can there be 
fo/ giving so few seats to the Hindus and 119 
tS the Mohammedans? E>en on tbe^' 
iJtmn basis of Bengal Hindus arc entitled to 
-tret 103 or 104 seats if the Mohammedans 
UQ The Hindus of Bengal are nght.y 

- Innnfui to thcmim i„ 

'tiTS ncv« Ubouted mder any handicap. 

not regarded ns untouchables as in 

Sckf^nd'sir samnol Hoarc mada il abnn- 


dantly clear in one of his speeches in the couree 
of the debate on the 27th March, 1933 in the 
House of Commons; 

“I do not wi*h to make prophecies about the future, 
least of all of the Indian future. But 1 will a^lc the 
Ilon'ble members to look very carefully at the proposal 

which we have made and if they analyse these p^ 

posaU I think that they will agree with me that it will bo 
impossible, short of a landslide for extremists, to get con- 
trol of the Federal centre. I believe that to put it at the 
lowest it will be extremely difficult for them to get a 
majority to a Province like Bengal.” 

By extremists of course Sir Samuel Hoare 
meant Congressmen, and perhaps he has 
received with shock the news that today 8 
Provinces are under Congress Ministere and one 
Provincial Ministrj', vtz., Sind Ministry is 
being kept in power because of the Conirress 
support. His utterance made it abundatly 
clear why undcr-rcprescntation of the Hindus 
was resorted to m Bengal. It was with the 
clear object of keeping the Hindus down by 
giving them such a small number of seats that 
they would find it very difficult even with 
alliance with other progressne parties to run 
the admini«tr&tion, for all the Hindus of 
Bengal appeared as 8U«pects m his eyes. But 
Sir Samuel’s hopes in this direction also, 
notwithstanding the greatest injustice that 
be had done to the Hindus in Bengal, are 
doom^ to disappointment; for Bengal, too, 
w ill x’ery probably come under Congress 
Ministr>' very soon The electorates, Hindu 
and Muslim have found out that commu- 
n-alism is .a thing which U beneficial to neither 
the Hindus nor the Mohammedans. Tliey 
arc sure to close up their ranks and present 
n united front sinking their religious 
difference®, making the economic issues the real, 
hw, tangible i«®ues of the nation. 

Communalism is one of the worst features 
of this Act Communalism is being fomented 
not by the sincere well-uishcrs of the country, 
but by tho'C uho want to play their role for 
tbcir own selfish ends. Whether a Muslim or 
a Hindu is knighted or gets a fat-salaned post, 
docs not advance by an iota the interest of 
the Mohammedan or Hindu masses, who are 
without money, without security, without 
medical help, without education, dragging on 
a dreat^-, miserable and sunless existence, from 
year’s md to year’s end, toiling and moiling 
like gnlley-sl.aves. From the bndy-polHic of 
India this canker of communali-m must be 
rooted out, and the best way to do is by educa- 
tmg the mns«cs, and the moment the mas'cs are 
cdueat^ they will be able to realise th.at the 
real benefactors of the country are not tho 
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communal leaders who want to set so much 
store by “religion” in order to exploit their 
ignorance to fatten themselves and their rela- 
tions at the expense of the ignorant, tht 
illiterate and the poverty-stricken, and thus 
drag down the high destiny of the nation. The 
day the masses are educated they would cease 
to be exploited by the communal leaders and 
will know the essence of communahsm, t.e., that 
it retards the growth of the nation as one 
complete, homogeneous, united whole. Commu- 
nal representation must therefore go, for 
otherwise it will continue to be the greatest 
obstacle to the growth of India as a united 
nation. I therefore strongly advocate joint 
electorate, and the abolition of the Communal 
“ Award. ” 

I am, upon consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances, — clear in my opinion that 
the Federal part of the scheme as envisaged 
under the Act roust have to go altogether. 

It is clear that even if an assurance like 
the one that came from the Govcmor-Genernl 
and Secretarj’ of State in 1937, is again forth- 
coming, we must still resist the working of the 
Federal scheme, for no amount of assurance or 
convention will be able to nd the federal part 
of its obnoxious features The Act of 1935 Is 
not a constitution. The stream of omnipotence 
flows from the footsteps of tlTiitehall 

There is a world of difference between 
working the proposed Federal part of the 


coi^itution and the Provincial part, for 
despite the various subtractions of responsibi- 
lity in the provincial sphere, since the vital 
Bntisli vested interests arc not in the Provinces, 
the Goi'ernor, or Governor-General or Secretary 
of State would not put unnecessarj’ clogs in the 
wheel of provincial administration. But not 
So with the Federal part, where the British 
vested interests, seivuces, etc. have all been 
guaranteed, and Indian interests have been 
thrown to the wolves. 

If once the proposed Federal scheme be 
accepted by us, we must be prepared to bid 
farewell to all our hopes of economic salvation 
and political emancipation. We shall be then 
signing our own death-warrants. We must 
therefore resist the imposition of the unwanted 
Federation. 

Prof Kennedy, referring to the working of 
B. N A. Act, says : 

“Judicial decMions, conititutional cooventioDs, politb 
cal customs, uDwniten lavrg and reguTations, have so 
changed and modified the Bntisb North America Act 
ttiat It IS doubtful if the fathers of the Federation would 
to-day recognise their offspring ” 

But there is great chance and almost- 
certainty that the offspring in the centre in 
India under the Act of 1935 would be a Quasi- 
Modo— an ugly creature depicted by Victor- 
Hugo ta his book Hunchback of Notre Dame. 

AlXARUtn, 

December 8. 1938 
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By MUHAMMAD IS-HAQUE, m.a. 


Bs-ghdu) enjoyed its first “ Baby Week ” on the 
26th May, 1938. Kothing like it was e\’et 
staged before in this country, and the entire 
populace of the capital participated with 
enthusiasm, which was fanned to a high pitch 
by the spectacular opening ceremony on 
Thursday evening. This consisted of a proce^on 
of decor.ated Jornes wliich drove over a circuit of 
some 10 miles from North Gate down the length 
of Al-Rashid Street, along the new ri^-erside 
promenade as far as the Alwiyah Club and back 
by a slightly different route. 

It was a carnival procession, hitherto un- 
known as .a lorm of entertainment in Baghdad, 
and it was received with great applause by the 


people of the city who are always easily 
pleased by anything spectacular and colourful. 
Each lony in the procession represented some 
sphere of child and infant welfare, and 
demonstrated means of maintaining health 
and combating disease. Easily the- most 
magnificent was the production of the Hafidian 
Oil Company whose enormous red, green and 
yellow petrol lonv’ with its 2,300 gallon tank, 
was surmounted by a vast “ Imsbi ” gun 
fitting an equally gigantic and most realistic 
fly (largely constructed from painted petrol 
tins and cardboard), which flapped its gauze 
wings and then sank down dared by its death 
agonies. 
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in liis drnft report laid Etrc's on the fact that dantly clear in one of his speeches in the course 
the “ constitution should contain iioswbilitics of the debate on the 27th March, 1933 in the 


of expansion and development which may with 
furtlicr Act of Parliament rcali«c this object. " 
His draft report was hnidied aside. Col. 
■\VcdK\vood spoakinR in the House of Commons 
•on lUth Fcbniaiy, 1935 observed ns follows: 

“It is unilignificU to f,o on prelen<lini; that Ly thU 
Con«iilulinn we ere protiding lorntthing for the i>enefit 
of India. YTIist we are propogtiii; is ohvioijsfy worse *t 

the centre lhan the present aliuaiion Once this Bill 

(tcK-s through its present stale, there is no ehance of any 
lunJirr i!ep towards freedom, towards Dominion State*, 
towards n Democratic Franchise." 

Sir Samuel Iloaro, the then Secretary of 
'Slate, Kpeaking in the House of Commons, 
left no doubt in tiic comer of any mind when 
he said; 

“Tiiis Constitution is a rigid Constitution and it can 
only Lo amended 1»> future Acta of Parliament. It is rigid 
hccause of tlie peculiar conditions prevailing in Indie end 
because Patliamenl here would not be prepared to abandon 
its oversight of future changes." 

There cannot be the slightest justification 
-also for introducing the principle of ovor- 
'Tcprcscntation of European interests in Bengal, 
•or Assam. When population basis has been 
-accepted as the mam criterion of representa- 
tion what justification is there for giving such 
a huge representation to the Europeans, 
•especially in Bengal and Assam? Was it not 
for the safety of European trade and commerce 
-In Bengal, and the interests of the planters in 
Assam? 

Tlie Mohammedans have been treated 
with special favour in Bengal. Even consi- 
dering the population basis of Bengal, namely 
45^0 and 557o, can there be any justification 
for giving so few seats to the Hindus and 119 
to the Mohammedans? Even on the popu- 
lation basis of Bengal Hindus are entitled to 
w 103 or 104 seats if the Mohammedans get 
119. The Hindus of Bengal are ngbtly 
•entitled to weightage. But far from givmg 
'them weightage, even thetr legitimate seats 
Lave not been given to them. Furthermore, 
to introduce the element of scheduled caste 
Hindus into the body-politic has been very 
harmful to the interests of Hindus generally, 
-especially in Bengal. Scheduled castes in 
Bengal never laboured under any handicap 
They are not regarded as untouchables os in 
some other Provinces tiiey are. Their sight or 
touch docs not contaminate any one. Even 
leaving aside scheduled caste members, the 
ilohammcdan representation in Bengal cannot 
bo at all justified. Tlie reason is not far to 
'ek, and Sir Samuel Hoarc made it abun- 


IIousc of Commons: 

“I do nn| wish lo make prophecies about the future, 
katt of ail of the Indian future. Cut I will ask the 
llonlite member* to look very carefully at the proposal 
which we have made ami if they analyse these pro- 

posal* I think (bat (bey will a^ree trith me (bat It wiU bo 
impossible, short of a landslide for extremist*, to get con- 
trol of the Federal centre. I believe that to put it at the 
)o»nt It w/Jl be extremely diSjeuh lot them to gel a 
majority in a Province like Bengal." 

By extremists of course Sir Samuel Hoare 
meant Congressmen, and perhaps he has 
received with shock the news that today 8 
Provinces are under Congress Minislerg and one 
Provincial Mitiistrj’, vi:., Sind Mmistrj’ is 
being kept in power because of the Congress 
support. Ills utterance made it abundatly 
clear irhy undcr-representation of the Hindus 
was Ksorto^ to m Bengal. It was with the 
clear object of keeping the Hindus down by 
giving them such a small number of scats that 
thev would find it very difficult even with 
alliance with other progresshe parties to run 
the administration, for all the Hindus of 
Bengal appeared as suspects in his eyes. But 
Sir Samuel's hopes in this direction also, 
notwitlistandicg the greatest injustice that 
he had done to the Hindus in Bengal, are 
doomed to disappointment; for Bengal, too, 
will very probably come under Congress 
Ministry very soon The electorates, Hindu 
and Muslim, have found out that commU'* 
nahsm is a thing which is beneficial to neither 
the Hindus nor the Mohammedans. They 
arc sure (o close up (heir ranks and pre«ent 
a united front sinking their religious 
differences, making the economic issues the real, 
live, tangible issues of the nation. 

Communalism is one of the worst features 
of this Act Communalism is being fomented 
not by the sincere well-wishers of the country, 
but by those wlio want to play their role for 
their own selfish ends. IVhcther a Stusiirn or 
a Hindu is knighted or gets a fat-salaried post, 
does not advance by an iota the interest of 
the Mohammedan or Hindu masses, who are 
without money, without security, without 
medical help, without education, dragging on 
ti drearj’, mi'cr.able and sunless existence, from 
year’s end to year’s end, toiling and moiling 
bke galley-slaves. From the body-politic of 
India this canker of coramunali«m mu't be 
rooted out, and the best way to do is by educa- 
ting the masses, and (he moment (he masses are 
edurated they will be able to renli'e that the 
real benefactors of the country arc not tho 
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communal leaders who want to set so much 
store by “religion” in order to exploit their 
ignorance to fatten themselves and their rela- 
tions at the expense of the ignorant, tht 
illiterate and the poverty-stricken, and thus 
drag down the higli destiny of the nation. The 
day the masses are educated they would cease 
to be exploited by the communal leaders and 
will know the essence of communalism, t.e., that 
it retards the growth of the nation as one 
complete, homogeneous, united Vrholc Commu- 
nal representation must therefore go, for 
otlierwise it \\4U continue to be the greatest 
obsLacle to the gron-th of India as a united 
nation. I therefore strongly advocate joint 
doctorate, and the abolition of the Coromun.ai 
“ Award. ” 

I am, upon consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances, — clear in my opinion that 
t!ie Federal part of the scheme as envisaged 
under the Act must have to go altogether. 

It is clear that even if an assurance hko 
tlie one that came from the Governor-General 
and Sccrctnrj’ of State In 1037, is again forth- 
coming, wc must still resist the working of the 
Federal scheme, for no amount of assurance or 
convention will be able to rid the federal part 
of its obnoxious features. The Act of 1935 ts 
not a constitution. The etream of omnipotence 
flows from the footsteps of ^Tutchnll. 

There is a world of difference between 
working the proposed Federal part of the 


constitution and the Provincial part, fc’^ 
despite the various subtractions of responsib'" 
hty in the provincial sphere, since the vit^' 
British vested interests are not in the Province^, 
the Governor, or Governor-General or SecretarF 
of State would not put unncces^arj' clogs in th® 
wheel of provincial administration. But nef^ 
So with the Federal part, where the Britis*' 
x*estcd interests, seix’ices, etc. have all bee^ 
guaranteed, and Indian intercuts have bec^ 
thrown to the woKcs. 

If once the proposed Federal scheme b® 
accepted by us, wc must be prepared to blf^ 
farewell to all our hopes of economic salvatio^^ 
and political emancipation. Wc shall bo thch 
Signing our own death-warrants. We mus^ 
tliercfore resist the imposition of the unwanted 
Federation. 

Prof. Kennedy, referring to the working 
B N A. Act, says : 

“Judicijl decisions pcnstilulion*! eonwniion*. poJIi/' 
rat cuMomv unwriilrn Ia«» and rrexilstiont. hiTc »I* 
chatuied aoJ ihe nnu^h Notth America Ac* 

tbit It i» doubtful i{ the father* of the FederaUun wout4 ' 
to^ay recopniw their efl'prins” 

But there is great chance and almost 
certainty that the offspring in the centre ir* 
India under the Act of 1935 would be a Quasi* 
MckIo — an ugly creature depicted by Victoi'“ 
Hugo in his book Hunchback of Hotre Dame. 

AtUtIUBtO. 

8. 1933 





RAJPUT SONGS OF WAR 

By DEVEXDRA SATYARTHI 


[ The Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, wrote to 
Srijut Devendra Satyartlii in one of bis letters : 

“ 1 have read practical!) a!! your ariictea published 
in The Modem Reiieie and eonsralulate >du vmrmly for 
their general liigh standard. They reveal ll>e inner $©«1 
o{ Rural India and it is citreraely desirable that they 
should bo known in other parts of the world as well” 
We also wrote in September, 1934 : 

“Pro/. Devendra Saiyarihi hss been very usefully 
occupied for some years in collecling the fo}k-»ongs of the 
dilTcrent parts of India in the languages spoken there, 
llis eulleclton is already rich and 1 hope tt will be richer 
as tunc passes. The work he has been doing it eery 
important. Folktongs enable us to understand the mind 
and heart of the people. From tiinilaniiet jb ihe folk- 
»un;»'of different regions we ptreievo the unity in diversity 
In human nature and i( the folk-songs of all countries 
could l<o collecud and compared it could be seen that 
there was one mind and heart underlying (hem common 
to ail mankind. lbs collection should be of considerable 
t•^e to jihilotoglsis, anthrupologisli and educational psycho- 
logists in addition to Iwing a source of pleasure io ordin- 
ary lisieners ami readcTs.”— CntTOit. M. ff.l 

L 


The whole historj* of the long warfare in 
Rnjputana brought about an anonymou* harvest 
of heroic Doo/ias. 

The Dooha in Rajputana attained four 
types: (I) The Dooha, (2) The Sortha or 
SoTthiQ Dooho, (3) Tlie Bado Dooho, (4) The 
Tumt’cri Dooho. Tiie second type, named after 
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but the theme is old. The heroic poetry was 
as good as romance; the eword was perhaps as 
dear to a hero as his wife; he shone like a star, 
and it was perhaps like a shooting star that he 
fell in the battle-field fighting to a finish most 
bravely ; the fiery Maru Rag swept the Rajputs 
off their feet. The people at large shared the 
composition of the heroic Doohaa;2 their hv*ng 
warm flesh, worthy of folk-songs, gave a vital 
force to them. Individual composers did not 
claim authorship. 

The task of gatliering songs and poems 
from the lips nf the bards and the pwple is not 
always easy; it requires great persistence, it 
is interesting to note that Tod’s monumental 
work Annals 0 / Rajasthan, which celebrated 
the old heroic glory of the 

way to inspire the scholars to take to the study 
of Rajput poetiy. 

iT.s."btr‘.-. rs-ss ““SS" - 

template without emotion. . • . » 

Theee Mord. of Tod's give '1“ 

the heroic poeitB »< 

George Grierson wTote in his Lin^wtic burv y 
of India : « . 

“Numhera of poema In old Mttwsrt. “ Dmgal. •» t 

.. «ii,a »b™ .,.<J i» .1 

KfeKoS . . . ...S'" 

mine of hialory and of langnas* 

Sir Astilosh Multhetiee ckmicd threi^toM 
x-n1up for Raiput poems when he opened m 
iccchSre the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
on Febniary 3, 1915 : 

■•Tb. b„d,c '.’.d 

the survey I* *ho (X probable dealrocupn an entire 
nhUvion and »»'« ," „ch.-iv«ly lii*tor>«l character, 
literature ol an aimoi n-rliculit case of bardic 

and. at the same tim • ... It has alwavs 

poems, of the highest t? jj,, 

been has Mine to the knowledge of a few 

portion of It. enable one to gae^ how 

investigators. >* sumcienj m 


judges of poetry, as also excellent composers . . . It It 
superfluous to 'add lliat the fact that this literature is 
conflii^ to a description of the life and hi-lory of the 
Raputs docs not diminish its importance or impair its 
universal character, as during the limes in questJoa the 
Raiputs were the principal ruling race and the only 
makers of hi«lorv.'* 

Lately three scholara of Rajputana, Tliakui- 
Ram Singh, Sri Surj’akar.an Pareek and Sri 
Narotamdas Swami, have joined hands to 
collect all types of folk-songs and bardic poems 
from various parts of Rajputana; Sri Narolara- 
das Sw ami’s Rajasthan ra Dooha, published m 
1935, gi%'C3 a well-balanced selection of heroic 
Doohas along with others. Two more scholars, 



extensi . . 
under the aeg 


:e, .b. iSieji, i'iHir'.a r s 

gratify nat.onal vanity 


in«pited by ■ desire lo 
subject of this Iileralore 
ility nam>;>«‘ .'-'‘.T, ,|*\_ ,he,f own military exploits; 
s principally de'oiJ nf a literary taste. 


Z°Lw',’i.“r,r, X tg 

Tht A/oJem Re 


Rabindianaih Tagore and Detendra Saiyarlhl 

Sri Ragliunath Prasad Smghdnia and Sri 
Bhagvattprasad Bisen, have been doing con- 
siderable research-work in this direction 3 Poet 
Rabindranath Tagore’s speech before the 
Rajasthan Research Society, in 1937, seems to 
h.a\c inspired the scholars engaged in heroic 
poems of old Rajputana 

I took to the study of these songs in 1928 
It required great devotion and persistence to 
be quite at home with their spirit; linguistic 
rlifficuUy attended ray work for months together. 
Tlie songs were stirring and brought to mo 
echoes from old Rajputana I saw the people 
and looked into their eyes to know if thej- 
sliarcd the same heroic glory' that breathed in 
the wonds of the songs. But I could not stick 
to Rajputana for a long time; the gj-p«y-=pirit 
took mo from place to place in India; at 
different times, however, I have been «haring the 
company of the Rajput poems which c\ery time 
fascinated me. In 1937 I had been to Udaipur 
and Chittor to renew my reminiscences of the 
land of these songs. 

Along with the JJoofiai I have included 
some longer songs, known as Savjfior, Saner 


c'tor DecembiT, 1938. 
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and Supankhro after their metres. I have not 
been able to give specimens of poems called 
Kabitta 

I feel quite responsible for the final versions 
of the songs. The original emotion, mood and 
matter have been faithfully dealt xvith. The 
person and number have been kept as in the 
texts; the mode of speech, direct or indirect, 
lia" been preserved. The original form could 
not be kept. Every line of a Dooha is tfvided 
into two lines in the translation in most cases 

I Jiax’G given the songs m five purts under 
separate headings : 

1. Rajptit Woman 

2 Kio^s Warriors and Charans 

3. Warfare 

4 \rylhofogicaI songs of heroism 

5. Fall of the Spirit 

All the songs are not of equal worth as 
poetp’. In some of them the whole psjxhology 
of kings and n amors, nho had to fight for the 
honour of their motherland, is miraculously 
revealed. Joined together, 
they offer a feast, they have 
much to tell us. much that 
ne may not find elsewhere 
Again and again sword and 
shield come ini the warnorS 
horse has been celebrated 
uith love and care; the war- 
drum is inevitable : the 
warrior nears a saffron-robe: 
the Charan, as a proverb 
has it, is bom with a war- 
slogan on Ids lips ; the flag 
floats in the wind as a 
symbol of undying courage : 
the warrior twists the ends 
of his moustache with a 
gusto : at the news of her 
husband's heroic death _ in 
the Wtle-field, the Rajput 
woman hurries up for the 
sacred rite of Saii] she must 
bum herself in the lap of 
Agni, the Fire God, who 
would take her soul to heaven where the 
dcccaeed narrior has gone the Apsms, heavenjs 
dancing nympli«, try to win the warriore 
heart before the arrival of his wife, the San 
One marks with interest the sincerity of smti- 
ment. The mjihological pieces are notewortln'. 
Tlie sun stops for some time to behold the 
Rajput warrior fighting ino«t heroically to ji 
finish. The decea'cd hero turns into a god. 
Tlic picture of the deceased hero, going heaven- 
ward, is an inspiration. 


Many of the songs were originally dialo- 
gues. The tiny, little odes assure their 
genuineness. To bewail tlie hero’s death was 
not an usual practice, Rana Pratap’s monody at 
the death of his horse, called Chetak, is believed 
to have echoed for more than one hundred years, 
it IS a pitj' that it has fallen into oblivion The 
cowardf}' warrior is a great shame for the 
country; there are almost endless satires upoq 
him, as he comes homeward showing his back 
to the enemy, his wife shuts the door and doe> 
not want bun to come m; her satire often moves 
Imn to go back to the battle-field The strong, 
hold of satirical poetrj' has a long history. 
There 13 a constant mention of the heroes being 
celebrated wath Arati, the rite of waving a 
lighted ghi-fed lamp round his face ns in ths 
ea«e of the image of a god in a temple; he i§ 
presented with pearls at the time of the Arati. 
The licro. m some songs, is likened to a peasant 
who sons pearls o! glory and reaps a good 
harvest The enemies in the battle-field rc^ 


present clods irf a tilled field; the hero, like a 
wi«c peasant, breaks them before he can sow 
his se^s. 

The Doohas and other longer songs arc 
fragmentnrj* as compared with Chand Bardai’s 
epic, Pnfhvirnj Raso, of which the oldest 
manuscript-1 is as old a® 1647, Mali.araj Prithvi- 
raj’s Krishna Rukmam ri Velj (1637) 6 and 

4. N®w -wllh tte Napari Prachorini Sabha. Ka*hi. 

5 Maharaj Pnthvlraj, a conWmporary of Rana 
Fratap at Akbat’t court. 



The Rajpni bnde of otden days waa glad to have wedded a hero 
who will fight to a finiah for his country 
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One ^\idely diffused theme is that, as a 
warrior awaits the day when he would show the 
feats of his swordsmanship, a Rajput ^rj 
awaits the day when she would niarrj' a hero . 

Tlie shell awaits the fall of the heavely dew, 

The bird Chakoee awaits the ri-ing sun; 

The warrior await* the renewal of ihe battle. 
And the damsel awaits a hero. 

The people believe that the drops of dew 
from heaven dejiosited in oyster shells fonn 
themselves into pearls. The heart of a brave 
person is likened to a shell in which heroism 
i'! formed like a pearl As the Chakoee is 
attracted to the n^mg sun, tJic Rajput Rirl is 
drawn to a hero, that shines like the sun 

A bride tolls of her experience after the 
muriiagc-ceremoncy : 

0 while I was being wedded to him I marked 

Ills armour that he pul on under the weddinaaiufe 

1 at once went on to think with interest 
That he is not destined In Ine Ion? 

The bride is right in her trend of Ihought 
One who can not give up his attraction for 
flic aimour even at the wedding is sure to fight 
to a finisli in some forthcoming battle; the 
Rajput bride, unlike her sisters in other parts 
of India, is apparently glad to ha\e wedded a 
liero ^ho will soon end his life for the cause 
of tiic motherland; of nhat avail to her can bo 
a coward who lives a long life of shame^ 

The sword is given a personality It feels 
a'linniwl when it finds it«clf in the hand of a 
coward Its greatest riosiro i« ju^f to ki*- a 
hero’s hand The wife of a hero, while rousing 
him to go to the war, knows it 

The*!* «re your companions, my Itoro — 

A *lout hrart. a fharp ‘word, and a Mroop hand 
Which will juu hold superior, toll mo. 

When )oii so to the field of battle* 

A duet brings forward the neem tree in 
contract with the manco tree : 

“O )ou uprooted the manpo trw 1 
\pil you plantfil a neem in»Ifad, 

If yon fall to mark the difleirner. 

Ju't t»*le the fniiis ol bolh and sec" 

“Yes. the bitter neem now stands in ray yard, siMer. 
Dadifully I water it now and then; 

M) husband is an illu'inous wamor; wilb neen 
leaxes boiled in wafer 

ni wa«h his wound* and hell be soon healed eseiy 
time." 

The warrior fce<ls his horse on {fheei his 
wife }okr«. Two Dochns m-akc a good duet; 

1. “0 forbid me not to freil my hoirse on gfire; 

My horse will hrlp me when T run after the 
enrni*.'* 

2. “VtTio feeds the deer on ghte? O they live on 

P»**. 

Tauer than your hor*e they run, dear hero. 


The hero’s wife strikes a note that is entire- 
1> her own The barber’s wife comes to dye 
her feet with henna, and she addresses her in 
an indigenous strain : 

Dye not my feet, pray dye not, barber’s wife, 
Tomorrow begins Ihe battle, I hear. 

And if my hero-hii-band gives his life fighting. 
Remember to come and die my feet with the deep red 

Tlien she rouses her husband to hurry up ■ 

TTiy hor*e neighs at the door, my lo\e. 

Brate warriors hare come, and they call upon thee; 
Here i« a hero's bracelet, wear it and go, 

Lo • a call hath come from the w3r.dnim. 

\ neccssar>’ part of the Rajput war atmos- 
plicrc, the drum itself is addressed in a number 
of Dooha<». Here is one : 

With yoiir throbbing sound, go on, 0 Drum, 

0 roalre me a pood wife of mj hiMband; 

Bring me honotir in public, 

Pre«erte the re«pect I get from the women of the 
neighboiirhocd 

The suggestion is tliat if the war-rhythm 
on the drum i« kept alive the warrior will fight 
rceklcsriv, and it will maintain the honour of 
his wife 

A woman of Rafhor clan speaks signifi- 
cantly : 

Ralhor women are eon«picuCiii*. 

Children bnm of them are never of corntnonplace 
slock: 

Their bii«liaBd« never run back from a hiflle. 

And ibey never produce *ons who run back. 

Tltc origin of such songs remain* unknown 
nor It can he said with certainty that they 
were first sung by women 

One woman wishes to fight side by side 
with her husband : 

If yon advise me so, my lord, 

1 may aeeompanv ymi lo the field of battle; 

So that the enemv mar mark 

My feats of fighting with the sword. 

She further sings in an indigenous strain 
that hn* become proverbial ; 

My lord. I a«lc yon to lake eare of your father’s 
honour, a* al«o of mr father’s. 

Life is but a shadow, it goes and come*; 

RuDniog back mwardlv, mind you, 

Youll pel a pillow alright, not mr arn in«iead. 

Sonc^ are many in this scries. All are 
\d(al; rich in image*, thej* bring to us home- 
scenes of old Rajputana. Woman speaks again 
and again ; 

Don’t von ma back, mr love. 

I» would be a ihame for me. if you do »<); 

Women of the neichbourhoo*!, mr fri-rd*. 

Clappio: •’ IiTtid*. woull turn ih-ir face* from nv. 

Or: 

Don’i Toil look ever bsckwird. 

Don't TOO ever aiep backward, ey lore; 
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No mailer if you are cut lo pieces, 

Bill don't you return defeated. 

Or: 

No charm at all in wifehood, 

If the husband is a coward; 

Even widowhood is graceful, 

A hero's death if he dies. , 

or course, widowhood iu case of a Rnjput 
woman was only for some liours, for she be- 
iievcd in meeting licr husband soon nffer the 
rite of Safi. In some songs we see her hurrying 



Every Rajput warrior loved hii hor*« 

HI) for the rite of Sati ns she hears the war-dnim. 
tliinking that her hu-b.and must figJit to a 
finish; here is a significant specimen • 

0 »i«ler, my hii«band had come with a drum Having 
To marry me at m> falher’« hou«r! 

Since the war drum is being liealen now, 

T am piyinf! in pay him in the same way. 

The idea is that soon the husband will die 
and through the rite of Snfi she will marry 
him in heaven 


Or: 

O wajfarer. ptav late a mc«age of mine 
Direct to my father’s village; 

Tell him that at my hirtli he didn't beat the mcial 
And''nQw’a drum at full lie*' »hey H^y i"'- 

A big metal phatc (/hnl), used a« a ut^l, 
is nlaycd upon at the birth of a male child as 
L inark of ov. She refers to it She draws a 
Jnntrost betwUn the occasion of her birth and 
flic inevitable performnnee of Nnti. „ 

/Imal (liU intoxicant), which ECiiefall> 


stands for opium rather titan wine, is intro- 
duced in some songs. Here is one : 

Tlic opium jumps up from big cups, 

Tlie saffron colour jumps up from above the elepliant'a 
aaddle; 

O my love, while going to that home— the field of 
battle. 

One shouldn't think that Ids head is with him. 
inicn she says timt tiie opium jumps, the 
Rajput wom.an illustrates the warrior’s fond- 
ness for it; it aids his fighting capacity, slic 
Knows 

She addicsscs her husband’s elder brother’s 
wife as B^abh and assures her of her hu«bnnd's 
bravery : 

O BhaiAi, do not think that yoiir Dft'or, your 
Iiu^band's younger brother, fights single-handed. 
And do not worry about his siieee*3 in the battle; 

O he is a lion and I am sure of his courage, 

O he U a destroyer of many an armyr 

Here is an chostic sort of a soul that !«- 
comes cntJiusiastic during the war. Punningly 
sonic one tells her : 

0 listen to me. you warrior's wife, mv sJvter. 

Many • ncople have aurrounded your biisbandi 
IIk head is 8mid<t the monev-Ienden, Ida face the 
pivot of beggar* 

‘Vnd all around him are nnmerniis enemies. 

The warrior’s wife proudly replies: 

With monev hell plea«e the moneylender*, with 
charii) hell satisfy the beggar*, 

With the feai» of ftame-like swords he'll fini*h the 
enemies 

lve*t a**<iTed hell pay ilte due to all, 

Only if ho could find time to stand is the battle 

The calcuiatifin of a ncwly-marncd brirfe 
iiiav maKe her sad 

O si«ler we live amid«l the enemiev, 

‘'word* ilwav* vlrike up and vlown on one anollierj 

Tell me for bow manv days 

Tlir marital Mi's would be my giie*t ’ 

Again she says 

AH day long I find my iiu<ljand engaged m (he battle, 
Ehery night he cries due lo his painful wounds; 

Not for a single night have I enjoyed sound sleep, 

Since I came to this hou*r, dear sister. 

Brimming over with heroic glorj', the 
woman of the neighbourhood puts courage into 
the heart of the end bride; comp.aring n battle 
with cultiration on the lines of an ngc-old 
Rajput proverb Bnn khch Rnjpxil ri (A battle, 
a Rajput’s cultivation), she breaks forth: 

O you mid one, why this fear in i trifling strain? 

Don\ you tre lo lt)*r the profit of “ cultivilion "j 
Wlieeevrr the owner* of a land live 
Fight tliey niii«l for it 

Some of the details arc very vigorous. Wc 
find Rajput women facing a sudden attack of 
the enemy in the absence of their men : 
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appears on tlic sccna to keep' the whole situa- 
tion in her control : 


Wounded liy »wotd«. here lie< my bravo biisband. 
Innumerable Milcbea ore seen on hia Iimba; 

Stop, 0 Minatrel, thy aong of chivalry, 

•'Lest he nma to the bailie With bia freah wound*. 


Some bongs are satires on the cowards. 
Tlic vtltolc Rajput nation mocks at a warrior 
who allows his back to the enemy. The woman 
denounces her cowardly husband quite openly; 
she wants him to go back and do great d^s. 
Wc also find tlic goldsmith’s wife, the perfum- 
er’s wife and the dyer’s ^\ifc finding fault with 
the cowardly warrior: they have their own 
satires. Tiie satiric war-songs are impo^nt. 

The cowardly warrior’s mother addresses 
him m a ttinc worthy of a woman of a brave 


race : 

0 my wn. I brought you up amidst troubles. 

Feeding you on the milk of breast! 

1 did not know then, my darlmg. 

That putting my milk to shame youM cowardly 
return from the battle. 

Tlie coward does not speak Titc mothc. 
furtlier addresses him : 

0 you innocent one, what fear ’ 

0 tell me if you forget the way to 
Mv daushter in law, your bride, would behold you. 
A„'d to*”""” k" 

shame 1 

Then his wife comes forward and addres- 
ses him : 

0 my husband, it is rather well and good that you 

1 may only see you in my ncii birth 

She was preparing for the performance of 
Sa(. taking ini granted that her hnaband would 
give his life in the battle . 

■S7.wT£'it‘'r» efsir™, n. 
M, a.rd”'.';:.’""™ h-r C0..all, t.™ »rW 
Y„a°lu'”m» ..I«rr k™ k”””' *' “■ 

feet. • 


Or ; 

All these ornamenli of 
• apparel 

r“::id%Ti.“S”T.er ex'&v ... 

. ^nj jou’ll sa^e the money you used to spend 


and my besolifol 
0 warrior of bailies, my love; 


Then comes the goldsmith’s wife. 

The Sonari, the goldsmith’s wife, feels aad and says; 

“0 Thahur, you have lost your family glory, 

0 you the destroyer of my husband’a wages for the 

new ornaments, 

Death may take you away from the face of our land. 

The suggestion is that, if ho had died 
heroically, his wife would liave ordered new 
ornaments to adorn herself most beautifully 
at the time of iSafi rite, and the goldsmith would 
have earned wages. 

TJic dyer’s wife, too. steps forward. 

Tlius saddens llie dyer’s wife, the flangrezni, 

“O Rajput, why you prosed yourself so false? 

1 had a strong hope to dye new clothes for your 

wife’s Snli Tile. 

Alas you have tiimhled down my dream." 

The perfumer's wife has her own part to 
play. 

Tlie Gandhtn, the perfumer’s wife, cries, “What a 

This cowardly home coming of yours spoiled my hope! 

Your wife bad ordered for fresh perfume, delicately 
she Wished to scent her apparel at the rile of 
Salt. 

O now. who would buy such a costly perfume if 

The hero’s wife sings songs which have their 
place and use in the presentation of the hero’s 
character against the background supplied by 
her own personality. She compares him to an 
innocent woman’s pitcher that falls down from 
her head, and she again likens her to a iSatt’s 
coconut tliat is burnt along with her : 

My warrior husband is an innocent woman’s pilclier, 
(like that pitcher he falls heroically in the field). 

Like a Soh't coconut he shares the conflict; 

Siogle-lianded has he gone to face his enemy, 

O how should I hope (or his safe return ? 

Or she may see him face to face in the 
light of her own valorous thouglits. She may 
like to go to the battle herself wishing to die 
before her warrior husband : 

Keeping me behind you, my love, younelf leading 

You had brought me to this house as a bride; 

O i( jon really loie me as you love your life, 

Lcl me lead you to the front. 

Or she may proudly have a vision of her 
husband in tlie battle : 

My husband stands on the field with his one foot in 
the saddle's stirrup. 

Enemy's soldiers have all surrounded him; 

Even at such a critical moment, he turns not 

Ills attention from twirling his moustache 1 

[To be concluded) 



OUTLINES OF THE NEW EUROPE 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


when the sudden smoke of the crisis >8 
•dispersing we can begin to discern the outlines 
•of the new^ Europe. And it becomes ever 
elearer as we do so that at Mumch not Czedio* 
.Slovakia only but the whole of Eastern Europe 
fell into Germany’s grasp. Mr. Chanaberlain 
indeed was looking at the sprat instead of at 
the wKale when he suggested, in his broadcast 
speech, how fantastic it was that we should be 
brought to the verge of war over a dispute in a 
little country most of ua knew nothing about. 
That dispute over the Sudeten Germans was to 
•German imperialism what the divorce of 
‘Catherine of Aragon was to the Reformation m 
England. It was " the hinge on which the door 
was to swing wide open.” 

All this will soon be ancient history. But 
before we clo«e the Czech chapter it would 
well to reflect upon two things- The first is 
■this : Germany advanced her claims to the 
^udctcnland in the sacred name of self- 
determination. But. as was pointed out the 
•other day In a speech by a distinguished German 
•exile, Germany’s conception of scU-dctermina- 
tioD is, in fact, the very negation of self- 
-determination. Self-determination, if it means 
.anything, means the right of the individual to 
pronounce on his onm alignment. But it does 
not mean this to the German. To the Germans, 
to the present Nazi rulers, it is not an individual- 
ist but a cotIccftVisf concept It means that 
cvciy Gennan must • want to belong to the 
'German Reich. And any German who does not 
can expect, m Gocbbels’ expressive phrase, to 
be “placed in a concentration camp until he 
turns black.” 

The second point to remember is not 
ideological. It is concerned with the part 
plave<l by England in the crisis We were 
brought to the edge of war bccau«e Mr. 
•Clmmbcrlnin could not accept the terms which 
Uerr Hitler advanced at Gcxicsbcrg. H'* rmild 
not recommend them to Cxccho-Slovakia and so 
deadlock ensued until the eleventh hour — when 
hi« appeal to Signor Mus'olini to mediate, and 
the Munich Conference which foHowed it, 
^ccmwl to offer a way out. But the fnal ravlt 
cf Munich, of the labours of the coroplai^ant 
Iterlin Tntcmational Committee, is trorsc than 
'Gciiahcrri. 


All the vultures, Germany, Poland and 
Hungary, have picked at Czecho-Slovakia. 
Poland and Hungary ha%’e not got quite all they 
wanted. They wanted a common frontier in 
Ruthenia so as to make a barrier there against 
Gennan expansion in the east. But Germany 
is not going to allow that. Ruthenia is her 
gateway to Roumania and oil ! So in this 
respect Germany champions Czecho-SIovakia. 
And as we have agreed to guarantee the new 
Czecho-Slovak frontiers (though we would do 
nothing to sav'e the old which buttressed 
Europe) we may find ourselves in the ironical 
position of backing up Germany in her predatory 
game. We could be asked to resist this attempt 
of Poland and Hungary to join at Ruthenia. 
TTe could be asked to keep the road dear for 
Germany to get at Roumanian oil ! 

Germany's new frontier with Czecho- 
Slovakio, it is now plain to see, is drawn in the 
interests solely of strategj'. It is nothing allied 
to sclf-deUrmination and whole Czech villages 
have been sacrificed to strategy*. One last 
crime against the spirit of self-determination 
has been cominittcd : any poor “persons of non- 
German race who remain Czech citizens shall 
leave the territoiy of the Reich within three 
montlis of receiving notice to do so.” That the 
Czccho-SIovak Government “ may exercise a 
similar right in the case of persona of German 
race” does not even things up. 

But the truth is of course that none of 
Gerranny’s eastern neighbours have now got a 
frontier, none until she gets to Russia. Germany 
commands both sides of the Danube and slic 
is about to make a canal between the Oder and 
(he Danube. She is building a great chain of 
roads connecting Berlin, Prague and Vienna. 
From Prague a road will run right through to 
Roumania. And along this road, wc arc told, 
Roumanian oil will be sent by car instead of 
being loaded by British ships in the Black sea 
ports — and Germany will “ be very near to the 
great mineral treasures of Roumania.” 

Xo wonder the King of Roumania has been 
paying -an anxious vi'-it to this countrj*. His 
rituation, in fact. sugce*ts the present dilemma 
of Europe. He h place*! between Ru««ia and 
Germany. Arc there any Great Powers in 
Europe now except nu^sLa and Germany ? *'= 
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'^orld. But to what extent is this only facade 7 
CBerr Hitler has just been initiating a new drive 
rfor the AVinter Relief Fund. It was announced 
•that “ more than nine million Germans had 
fprofited ” by the Fund during 1937. In other 
words, as is pointed out in the current number 
-of Headicay, “ In Germany, although unemploy- 
.■ment hardly exists and there is in fact a serious 
-shortage of labour, the standard of living is so 
low that at least everj* tenth German must be 
assisted from public funds. ” 

This low standard of bring in Germany 
Js likely to persist for some while yet. Tlie 
most serious set-back was revealed in trade 
figures just published and covering the first 
mine months of the year. Germany with Aastrn 
.exported less in the first nine months of 1938 
-than Germany without Austria exported m the 
same period of 1937. Worse still, a favourable 
"trade balance of 296 million marks in the first 
mine months of 1937 is changed Into an 
■"Unfavourable trade balance of 310 million marks 
for the same period of 1938. (Some people 
ibeliei’e, it might be added, that the real reason 
for the imposition of a fine of £83,000,000 on 
the German Jews, following the murder of von 
Jlath in Paris, is that Nazi finance is at its last 
^asp. The murder served the excuse for a 
capital levy. And they also believe that the 
reason why the Nazis will not allow the Jews 
-to leave until this fine is paid is that they hope 
-that sympathisers overseas will help to pay 
it — thereby furnishing Germany with some of 
■the foreign currency which she so urgently 
orequires ) 

In the fact that there is no unemployment 
in Germany, although wages are so low that 
^many workers have to go on relief, lies one 
whole difference between a totalitarian State 
.and a Slate such as France or England. It 
poses the problem to France and England : how 
can we compete ^ith a countrj* where every- 
thing is organized for the s.ake of increasing 
•production, whereas m our own economy 
•evciything is organized on the one hand for 
increasing profits, and on the other the 
trade boards, trade unions, etc.) for raising the 
standard of living ? 

This problem faces France urgently at the 
present moment. Indeed so acute _ is the 
situation there that it is believed in some 
•quarters that revolution— either from the Right 
-or from the Left — ^may ensue. To save French 
•economy, to increase production, M. Daladisr 
is bent on introducing drastic measures. Hours 
:are to be lengthened, salaries and penrions 
weduced, taxation increased and imposed in such 


a way as to take in those on the lowest income 
levels. But, in the interests of stimidating* 
trade, big business is being let off more lightly. 

No wonder the workers are incensed. But 
at the moment of writing M. Daladier is calling 
up police and troops and so on and conciliation 
is not in the air. So confused, too, are the issues 
that no one knows what to hope may bo the 
solution. But there seems to be a pretty general 
idea that, although M. Daladier is anything but 
conciliatory, for the workers to oppose him now, 
at this juncture in European affairs, may most 
likely result m a regime in France which is a 
very good imitation of a dictatorship. 

The workers, it is worth pointing out, arc 
not the only ones m France who reject the idea 
that they must be forced into competition with 
Germany. A most interesting, most eloquent, 
article appeared recently m a French journal 
called the Nouveaux Cahiers. Said the writer : 

“ We must decide whether w e want to be mighty 
or happy . . . decide between arming beyond 
our strength and living. If we decide to be 
mighty we shall have forthwith to go on a war 
footing. We shall have to welcome war in all 
Its horrors . . It is impossible to be mighty 
ivhile working only 40 hours when next door 
they are working W); while eating our fill when 
next door they make do with a beggar’s rations; 
while arguing when next door they obey; while 
avoiding fatherhood when next door they forbid 
celibacy; while exporting our cash when next 
door the penalty for exporting funds is 
death . . . We must have the courage to decide 
on the one course that we can take.” This 
writer, of course, rejects the fierce competition 
with Germany Better by far, he considers, to 
become instead a second-class Power, a second- 
class Power, that is, as regards material 
strength. “ But judged according to the power 
of the intelligence and of the universal moral 
values of justice and freedom; according to art, 
taste, and the mind, we shall regain without a 
struggle the rank that is due to us but that the 
illusion material might is causing us to lose : 
the first . " 

Thank God for a few affirmations of faith 
in these gruelling times. 

An affirmation of faith, of a more urbane 
kind, was made the other day by jfr. Eden. 
He pleaded, in the House of Commons, for an 
England that was strong all through — ^witb no 
canker of uncmploj'ment and malnutrition at 
the roots. At the time the speech was made, it 
seemed as if it was a prelude to a new 
campaign, to the formation perhaps of an 
Eden party, and perhaps a National Opposition. 
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,3t was /ollon’cd by abowt 40 inOueniial Coaser- 
vntivcs putting down an amendment to tte 
King’s Speech, and this of course raised any 
such hopes still further. But Mr. Eden has 
not broken with the Conservative organisation 
yet — and tiicr'e arc some wlio think that his 
training and his loyalitics make such a step 
most difficult for bun. All the same, since that 
speech, he has made at least one further inde- 
pendent gesture. - He ia departing, in fact, from 
the idea of Non-Intervention. (Not even in 
principle now docs he seem to think it a good 
thing.) For he said the other day: “Many 
people still visualised the conditions that 
prevailed at the opening of the conflict when 
it was in the main a struggle between the Right 
and the extreme lyeft. But there had been a 
steady, indeed a remarkable evolution As the 
struggle had proceeded it had become clear to 
tliose who had followed it closely that the 
Spanish Government had freed itself to an cver- 
increasing extent from extreme elements, either 
domestic or foreign. It has, in fact, become 
more and more national. If I am not mistaken, 
this fact is even being appreciated in National- 
Ut Spain.” 

But if Mr. Eden hesitates to take the 
plunge and strike out into the open, his hesita- 
tion IS as nothing compared with that of the 
Trade Unionists on the other side. It is now 
openly said that a majority of the Labour Party 
in the House of Commons, that even the labour 
Front Bench, would w’elcome the forroatioo of 
a National Opposition But, at Transport 
House, such ideas are firmly sat on by the 
Trade Union element— and as they pay the 
piper, they call the tune. Or so it is said I 


And what a pity it all is. These purists 
\vho are so afraid of their policies becoming 
diluted through alliance witli other elements 
seem to be blind to every other consideration.. 
It is nothing to them, it seems, that the Govern- 
ment of this country is in the hands of men 
whose support in the constituencies is far more 
apparent than real. It is nothing to them that 
this Government, sensible of its increasing 
shakiness, is introducing methods of censorship- 
— by abuse of the Official Secrets Act and worse 
still , because of the millions w’ho go to the 
cinema, by its editing and cutting of news reel? 
— introducing a censorship which is intolerable- 
in a true democracy. 

Besides let the purists consider thi«. 
ItTiethcr they believe in a new alignment or- 
not, the voters do Tiiis was sufficiently 
demonstrated the other day when they swept 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett into Parliament 

And the electoral position is this At the- 
last General Election one hundred and seven 
supporters of the National Government were 
elected on a minority vote Are the purists 
going to make a present of these seats again ? 

More relevant to the present state of 
world affairs is this ; Since the Munich 
settlement there hai'o been six by-elections. And 
in these the Government has kept its lead by 
only just ninely-eigbt votes 1 (For the Govern- 
ment 146,615 Against 146,517 ) 

\Vliatcver the attitude of the men and 
women wlio chng to their present alignments, 
it 19 quite plain that they are not reflecting, 
opinion m the constituencies 

December 1, 1938 



INDIAN ART WENT ABROAD 
By 0. C. GANGOLY 


There were times stretching across history and 
pre-history, the records of ^hich are now- 
forgotten, and buried under the dust and debris 
which the march of milleniums has swept 
and heaped over them, when India gave more 
than she received from her neighbours, far and 
near If our grave-diggers of History and the 
historians of our Art and Culture could recover 
from the ruthless hands of Time and the merci- 
less vandalism of Man, if they could snatch a 
fraction of the rich and shining gems with 
which our ancestors had bejewelled their 
thou^t, all the colour and shape of the flowers 
with which they had tinted and embroidered 
their life, all the images of their prayers, 
nil the painted pots and pans of their domestic 
life, all their Arts and Crafts, all the pro- 
ducts of their hands and looms— ^which the 
caravans of commerce carried to distant con- 
tinents, we could, indeed, rcaliie how plentiful 
have been the gifts of Indians to the world 
Y’et the testimony taken from the lorn 
pages of Time by Marshall and Mackay, by 
Slazumdar and Jfenggi, by Vats and Banerjee, 
by Stein and Woolley, by Hunter and Heras, 
— have established beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that the ancient dwellers of the Indus 
Valley, about three thousand years before 
Chnat had radiated their thoughts and culture 
to the distant centres m the valley of the 
Euphrates The Se-al-Amulcts and potteries 
discovered in the pre-historic cities of ancient 
Mesopotamia and Persia, in the Sumerian 
sites of Tell Asraar and Kish, at Ur and Susa 
have come from tiie Valley of the Indus Dr 
Mackay is emphatic m hig assertion that the 
Tell Asmar seals are “ certainly of Indian 
workmanslup” With equal emphasis Dr 
Frankfort has asserted that the peculiar pottery 
with knobs of clay from the same site “is 
certainly the work of an Indus Valley Potter.” 
The painted potterj* dug up from Mohenjo- 
Daro and Harappa link up Beluchistan, Persia 
and India in one garland of flowers strung 
together from the prtxlucts of a hoarj' Indian 
handicraft 

A« wc tra\cl down the Stream of History, 
we meet with numerous proofs of the rich pfts 
of art and artistic crafts which Icdj.a bad salt 


out to distant regions. The story of Chandra- 
gupta’s gift of some Indian Sophists to 
Alexander the Great, may be apocrj'pbal, but. 
the story of an ancient Brahmin Philosopher’s- 
gift to Socrates of the essence of human diver- 
sities in divine unity is written in the solid, 
records of Greek History. 

On the obelisk of Shalmaneser III a 
Persian (Achaemenian) King, who lived about 
860 years before Christ, there are representa- 
tions of Indian apes, Indian elephants and 
Bactrian (Gandharan) camels. Asurbanipal 
another Persian King, who reigned about 668 
years before Christ, was much impressed by 
the beauty of the “Sindhu cloths" which he 
called "Vegetable cloths ” made of “ Indian 
cotton ” and he sent for Indian cotton plants^ 
calling them " wool-bearing trees of India." 

The Bobcfu Jaiaka, one of the records of 
pre-Buddhistic Indian legends of the fifth , 
centuiy before Christ, describes the voyages of 
Indian merchants carrj’ing Indian Art-wares 
and performing Peacocks to the land of 
Babj-lon. And when Asoka, the Constantino 
of Indian Buddhism, sent missionaries to the- 
western countries to preach the Rules of 
Righteousness, the doctrines of Buddhist 
Dhnrma to Ptolemy Philadelphos of Egypt 
they carried -with them not only fine specimens 
of Y’ellow Robes from Indian looms and 
beautifully shaped ‘, Begging Bowls" (pinda- 
pStrn) but also sundry other works of Indian 
craft And after the sculptors of the studios 
of Mathura had formulated the first Image of 
(he Lord Buddha to cater to the passionate 
devotion of Indian Worshippers “who gazed at 
His ima^ in order to g.azc at His doctrine ’’ 
(lo mawi passati so dhnmtnam passali), the^ 
Indian Image-makers taught ' the Bactrian 
stone-masons how to conciovc the Great Indian 
Yofd in the true canons of the 32 symbols and 
emblem* (dtatrimsata Maha-puruia-lahsanam)^ 
how to place His image on the spread-out 
petal* of His I/itus-thronc in the exquisite 
balance of the spiritual poiec of a padmasana. 
By and by, arrows the Ilinduku'h and Pamir 
and the Tarim B.v=in. the Indian Buddhi«t 
mi«ionaric« carried with them little efiides of 
cariTel BirJdh.a* and painted Bodhi«ntf.av.e» 
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.und founded little colonies of Buddhist thought 
in the distant cities of Turkestan, the relics of 
•which with hundreds of carved and painted 
cfRgics have been dug up by Stein and Pclliot 
from the sands of Khotnn and Kashgar. And 
if legends can be trusted to treasure elements 
of truth, in the early years of the Christian 
^ra, Ming-Ti the Chinese Emperor yisuali*- 
■ed a Golden Image of the Buddha in his dream 
and he sent for and brought missionary- 
priests from India and Images and all the 
paraphernalia of Buddhist worship. 

Tlien followed an incessant stream of 
Chinese pilgrims who made year after year 
strenuous but pious pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land of Buddhism in search of the Canons of 
the Law and Images of the Lord. Inde^, 
■when Houen-Thsang went back to China he 
took with him enormous cartloads of MbS., 
images and holy-relics carried on the back of 
IG horses. The glories of the Buddhist 
•on the walls of the caves of Ajanta and Bagh 
were copied not only on the walls of the 
Buddhist temples at Hadda and Bamiyan in 
Afghanistan, but were carried across the deserts 
of Gobi to illuminate the cave-tcrapto of 
Kucha, Turfan, Quizl, Dandan^Uhq and MirM 
on the western edge of the Chinese EmP‘^ 
The sculptures of the Indian Buddhist coves 
-were reproduced in a aeries of grottoes m tl« 
■mountain chains at Tuan-Huang m the very 
"heart of the Chinese Empire. The Imag« of 
-the Gupta period were assiduous^ 
the Sculptors of Wei 

Aud when the torch of Buddhist Mturc was 
carried troui Korea to the island of J«P”" ^ 
frescoes of the old Temple at Horum 
repcoduced and 

heauty, the ecstasy of Indiao ^ 

Nearer home, when m C30 AD. the 
•barbarous Tibetan King Sron-btsan-sgaro-pp, 
married and carried to hia snow-capp^ ca^tal 
a Nepalese Princess of the name of Vro^ti 
Tara^the young bride brought to 
-Images of the Buddha and a ho«t of 
4ods^ which gave a new inspiration to Ti^tac 

h“-e”evtr‘''5urhr^inrr^^^^ 


he oppointed as the Controller of his Imperial 
Studios, This Indian artist executed a large 
number of images and paintings for his Chinese 
patron. A Chinese artist of the name of Yi 
Yuan became his pupil and studied under him 
the art of making Images. 

The records of Southern Culture have 
equal glories to relate of the radiation and 
dissemination of Indian aesthetic and spiritual 
culture, beyond the “ Barriers of the Seas.” To 
an adventurous Brahmin missionary of the 
Agastya Clan, Java owes her first Stone- 
Temple which was built after the model of an 
ancient Chnlukyan shrine on the bank of the 
Tungabhadra. There is ^e^y little doubt that 
the group of Hindu Temples of the 7th century 
in Central Java were inspired and perhaps 
built by Pallava architects who excavated the 
monolithic shrines at the Seven Pagodas, south 
of Madras. Continuous streams of artists, 
priests and missionaries have crossed over to 
Java, to Siam, to Sumatra and to Borneo from 
ancient Bengal, and from Kalinga and 
the Coromondal Coast and carried the torch of 
Indian Art and Culture to those countries and 
built up a Greater India bej’ond the seas. Old 
Javanese records have preserved the memory of 
guilds of craftsmen from the Chola, Chcra, and 
Pandvian Kingdoms who settled in Java and 
helped to build up a full-fledged colony of 
Indian Thought and of Art. 

It was an evil day for India when her 
leaders of thought chose to close the gates of 
her international communication and stemmed 
the tide of the emigration of Indian Culture 
Iwyond her geographical limits And for many 
centuries that followed the Buddhist period', 
India had refused to carry the products of her 
art and .culture ns precious presents to distant 
regions Yet through the thick bars and narrow 
crevices in the thick barriers which Mediaeval 
BraliTnini'm had set up for a time, to preserve 
the integrity of Indian Culture. — the mcs«ngc 
and inspiration of Indian Art have now and 
then recaped to distant countries This has 
principally happened during the era of Islamic 
Culture — ^when India again resumed her con- 
tact with the World outside. Havell has proved 
that amongst the hundreds of Hindus that 
Islamic invaders carried ns captives across the 
Ilindukusli mountain, picturesquely called 
the “ Destroyer of the nindu.s wore numerous 
Hindu artists and craftsmen, who were employ- 
ed to set up and decorate monuments in various 
centres of I«lnmic Culture, in Turkestan and in 
Persia That the products of the Indian Artists 
bad won admiring appreciation in Europe is 
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proved by the history of the Paisley Shawls 
copied from Indian originals. Indian Miniature 
Paintings of Moghul school found their way 
to European studios through the agency of thi 
Dutch merchants and excited the admiration 
of Rembrandt, the great Dutch master, who 
copied several Mo^ul Miniatures in order to 
assimilate their technique and power of 
characterization. And about the middle of th*' 
18th century when Empress Maria Theresa 
planned and built her Schonbnm Palace at 
Vienna, she decorated a whole room with 260 
Indian Miniatures aSLxed on the walls, in 
rococo frames. 

Indeed, Indian Art has gone abroad in 
more sense than one. Europe has always pro- 
duced an enthusiastic band of connoisseurs and 
collectors of Kxotic Art, who have sought 
beauty of shape and colour in non-Europ^ 
handicrafts and Objets d’ Art. These connois- 
seurs have assiduously collected throughout the 
centuries, beautiful works of Indian Art and 
Crafts, statuary, miniatures, textiles and 
exquisite specimens of ca^^'ed and inlaid 
furniture which have gradually found their way 
into the museums of Europe. In this way, the 
collections of the British Museum, the South 
Kensington Museum, the India Office in 
London, the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris 
and the State Museums of Berlin and of Russia 
have come into possession of remarkable master- 
pieces of Indian Art. And since Havcll b^so 
to sing the praise of Indian Art, the American 
hluscums have acquired distinguished speci- 
mens of Indian masterpieces in painting as well 
as in sculpture. And the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston in the United States can now boast 
of the most representative and comprehensive 


collections of Indian Paintings, Sculpture and 
Applied Art that have ever been brought 
together under one roof. Yet in another sen«e,. 
Indian Art may be said to have gone abroad. 
The original character and quality of Indian 
Plastic and Pictorial Art as a novel form of 
aesthetic expression, and a new contribution ti> 
the Art of the World, has attracted enthusiastic 
and critical study by a group of trained 
European scholars who have taken up the 
scientific analysis of the beauty and quality of 
Indian Art. Indeed, scientific study of Indian 
Art may now be said to be the monopoly of 
this group of experts of whom special mentioni 
should be made of Professor Strj’zygowski of 
Vienna, Dr Kamrisch of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Dr. William Cohn of Berlin, Dr. Golloubew 
of Hanoi, Dr. Hermann Goetz of Leyden, Dr. 
Rene Grousset of Paris, Dr. Dimand of New 
York, Dr. Norman Brown of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Bachhofer of Chicago, and Dr. James Cousins 
of Travancore University. They have publish- 
ed valuable monographs on various phases of 
Indian Painting and Sculpture and have helped 
to place the study of Indian Art on a firm 
foundation, with scholarly accuracy and sincere 
sympathy, and have certainly helped to spread 
the name and fame of Indian Art in Europe- 
and in America; in fact they have helped to- 
place the Art of India on the Map of the 
World's Culture. The studies of these eminent 
scholars have demonstrated that the productions 
of Indian Fine Art, the finest flowers of Indian 
culture are original and valuable contributions 
to the total output of Man’s Aesthetic Thought. 
For, Indian Art is not only a rich and a valu- 
able inheritance of Indians alone but of the* 
whole of humanity. 
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ENGLISH 

SRI RAMAKRISHN.\ CENTENARY MEMORIAL 
VOLU.MES. 

I write this communication on what we call “Colam. 
bus Day.” But 1 have in mind the recently received 
three volumes of The Cultural Heritage of India, the 
Sri Ramaknshna Centenary MemonaJ- They remind me 
of Columbus! As he out with three ships and one 
hundred men to penetrate westward over new routes 
of world importance, so w« have before us these three 
volumes with their one hundred essays m demonstration 
of India's spiritual enterprise. For uat matter, Colnm* 
bus' chief concern was spiritual— he was “Chiistopber.” 
the Christ'bearer to parts unknown. He sought new 
realms for Holy Church. Th«<e Indian volones tepTe« 
sent a spiritual quest, a missionary venture in uieir 
way. I have already publicly weiccmed them la a pre* 
seniaiion before a group of we<tem scholars of things 
oriental. May I express, also through you and your 
valuable magaane something of my sincere appreciation 
of their appearance. 

This is a work o! great importance, even though it 
were a natter only of assembling so many conspicuous 
writers. But their individual themes are of great interest, 
ranging throughout so va<l a realm of culture. And the 
educational institutions which speak through them are 
so numerous Apparently a cross-section of contemporary 
Indian intellectual leadership is here expousdiog India's 
varied wealth of mind and heart throughout idie ages. 
It is a grand achievement, and a notable contribulion to 
our western understanding of Mother India, the source 
of many good things of ours in recent centuries. { dare 
not make extended comment, much as I should like to 
do so. Let me be brief, and mention two things only. 

The«e volumes are realistic, whatever their variety 
of contents. The philosophical exposilions seem ewsre 
of real hie in a present world of work and hope. This 
is commonsense realism, also. India faces a real world 
of humanity which must contend still with inenlable 
problems of bvelihood. The thinker, especially, most 
adapt his me««age of religious interpretation to men of 
flesh and blood. I catch a note every now and then of 
this sort of realism. And this manner of exiK>«iti«ii will 
give the Tre«t a better opinion of the Indian scene. In- 
cluded in this sort of realism is the mess age o f love of 
all humanity and fellowship among the followers of many 
faith*. The values for "Compariuve Relipon” are 
numerous in these estimable books. And the attitude 
toward •‘Science” is armting. Whai'ver exitici«ras (and 
there are many possible) might be made of parts m these 
volumes and their theories, there is a candid recognition of 
the sciences even natural sdcnce. The sciealiBc expositions 


■Dent our western consideration— and that not merely with 
reference to philosophy. 

But there is a new type of Ideab'sm, also, shown in 
these books. No less spintual— indeed more so. if possi- 
ble — than heretofore, hot more activHy spiritual now in 
an edort to keep newer developments, newer seientife 
theones, wiihin the proper bounds of religion. ledia 
thus expresses herself onee again in quabfied tolerance 
of aspecia and elements of the new days of the present. 
India may teach the West something of the permanent 
values of a religious view of the nniverse. The*e volumes 
will cootribuie this sort of lesson. Of course, there la a 
definite bnd of maienabsm in In^a — the people work 
to earn their bread, they must "fill their stomachs'* 
and reckon on the wage sufficient for that end. Develop- 
ments ID industry moil come to care for increasing popu- 
lation and provide a higher plane of bving. India must 
more than ever think of things matenal. But she pro- 
bably has the essential mood whereby she will ultimately 
spmiualire her industry and the day’s round. Let us 
hope so— T IS not in growing hke a tree ... A man’a 
life consmeth not in an abundance of things.... etc,, etc. 
At bean all peoples of the earth are committed to tUe 
view If only we could all abide by it I We could turn 
our rigor, our creativity, our fellowship into lerenity. 
into peaceful conquest of the earth for the proper susten- 
ance of the race. 

1 congratulate the Committee under whose manage- 
■Dent these volumes were made and pub]i*hc^ And I 
am glad so ihany bad a share in the production. May 
incrvaslng numbers of readers share the further benefits. 

JoHV Clark Ancnni. 

Yale University, U. S. A. 

INTERNATIONAL TR.'kDE IN CERTAIN RAW 
MATERIALS ANT) FOODSTUFFS, 1937. Leacv* or 
Nations, IsroiuiAnov Seciiok : Price 6t. 

This volume gives an account of the movement from 
one country to another of the commodities dealt with. 

It is more complete than tho<e which preceded it. 
It contains provisional statistics for 1937 as well as 
revised and completed statistics for 193S and 1936 
relating to 33 commodities in place of the 33 dealt with 
in esarber volumes. The«e commodities include wheef, 
sugar, rubber, wood in various forms, hides, wool, cotirvi, 
silk, iron and steel, copper and motor spinL Several 
improvements have been made on the earlier editions. 
The table for hides now distngunhes between wet and 
dry. The table for wood has bero reea«t and now ihowa 
bm only conifer lut also hardwood, each oi which Is. as 
far as poss'bte, sub-dirided Into uwn and hewn. Tho 
nambn of importing countries covered by the various 
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tallies lias been increased to 123, as compared with 42 in 
the first volume. The statistics are thui praciicall^ 
worldwide, the 123 countries dealt representing 98 per cent 
o[ the total world trade, whereas the 42 countries covered 
in the first vofume represented only 81 per cent. 

The work is desifsned to meet the wishes expressed 
by IjusJness men and others, who pointed owl ihai jb 
many cases the import statistics given for a particular 
commodity liy the importing country did not correspond 
with the statistics of the caponing country relaiing lo 
the same transaction. In iiine 1934, the CoRimiiiee cf 
Statistical Experts of the League, set up by the Inter 
Katinnal Convention of 1928 relating to Eronomic Statis- 
tics. took steps which were approved by the Council and 
agreed to by the Governments Parlies to the 1928 Con- 
vention and led to the preparation of (he present work, 
which shows the ultimate destination of exported goods 

X. 


THE KING. THE CONSTITUTION, THE EMPIRE 
AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS i By d BeintMt Ktith. 
Publiiked by the Oxford I/ntveriiiy Press, London. 1938. 
Pp. 194. Price 8s. dd. 

Tlie book under review presents in convenient form 
« number of letters aod essays publislied by the auihor 
during 1936 37 on topics of constitutional and political 
interest In journals like the ScotsmoB, Mmehesier 
Guardian, Spectator, Morning Post, end Irish Independent. 
The author is justly regarded as one of the greatest 
living authorities on constiiutlonal Jaw. sod a new work 
therefore from his pen is bound to be welcomed by every 
student of present nay constitutional problems. 

The letters and essays reprinted in this volume deal 
with a variety of Important subjects Among others, the 
author has diacussed in his usual incisive style liie 
constitutional significance of the royal sbdicaiion and iis 
effect on the unity of the Crown, attested by Sooth 
African legislation and the Constitution of Eire, ceriaio 
anomalies in the Regency Act and the recent Coronation 
Oath; Irjth and South African Opposiiion to British 
Nationality anj the demand of the Union for the rights 
of neutrality and secession, and for the transfer of the 
Nslive Territories! the recent growth of Canadian reeeot- 
mem of the appeal to the Privy Council, and the nega- 
tions of the Imperial Conference hft Baldwin's coniri 
butions to the aggrandisement of the T*nme Minister's 
powers at the cost of the King end the Commons alike 
have been discussed in « most convincing style, while 
the author’s criticisms of the errors which hampered the 
inauguration of the New Reforms in India soil prove 
highly interesling to readers in this coiiitiry 

The letters relating to foreign aflairt are of topical 
interest mainly, hut as they were written soth the de- 
tachment of an impartial critic, tlie* will stiU appeal 
alike to the student of current affairs and the professional 
politician The suthor liss di.cu-sed Bcfaine abandon- 
ment of Ethiopia; Dominion resistance to any eflon to 
strencihen the League; Britain’s refusal to acewd Ger- 
many a place in the sun; the doctrines of nonlnie^ 
tion and belligerency in regard W the Spanish Cml War; 
the Italian bid for maslery of the Mediterranean; and 
the consolidation of the Egyptian alliance by H'’ Mara 
ly’s disclaimer of Sovereignty over the Sudan which Lord 
Kitihener’a conquest acquired for <3ueen Wtona. 

Of the letters on the affairs of Bniam. those that 
discuss the Royal abdication and the consniiiem 
aggrandLemcnt of the Prime Minister, powm will 
dories, appear to be most 

merit As reganU the King’s right to wed -h^aoew 
he cliooses, the author’s considered opinion it that iba 


King before taking his final decision should lake hia 
Prime Minister, as ibe rskenijal Jink belwreij him and hia 
people, into bis confidence, and acquaint liim«eH on the 
atiiiiide of the people to his proposed marriagi. The 
author has, however, convincingly demonstrated how 
Mr. Baldwin unduly increased the importance of the 
Prime .Miaisier by deliherafely frans/errrng to bn office 
control of the di^ctetionaty power of the Croivn, and by 
consisteatly mtnimiang the authority of tlie King in 
foreign and domestic affairs. 

'Ihc author’s outspoken comments on the Indian 
Constitution srouM siirtly recene special PlIcnlMm la 
India. For instance, tlie federal system provided by the 
Act of 1933 Will, according lo him, lead to the creation 
of a permanent Conservative and even reactionary Federal 
Government This is exactly what the Congress leaders 
have always apprehended. The author is boid enough 
to suggest that no State should be silmitted to federation, 
unless It is willing lo adopt the principle of re«pon«iWe 
government and of democracy Again, he has freely 
upheld the right of llie Congrets lo repudiate the 
imposition on India of what he aptly calls “a bailard 
federalum planned in hognhiy to democracy." All this 
wiJI serve to show that Ibe author Jias not aJJowed any 
imperialist consideraiioos to Hmd hi* sane and tmperijal 
judgment. 

The section devoted to foreign affairs deal* with 
highly cnoirovcrsial subjects The author's revnV of 
Bniain’s foreign poltry, and bis frank npiniosi with rea- 
ped (o Germany's colonial claims, and tiie Arab Rights 
■n Palestine written more than a 'car ago are such as 
should deserve cto*e attention even at the present day. 

The volume altogether makes most interesting and 
infotming reading, end like the author’s pferjovs rolJee- 
tions of Idlers on Imperial Relations, Ind^ Reform, 
Consiituiional and International Law, and Current Im- 
perial and Imernaiional Problems bears the impress of 
deep knowledge and unflinching honesty We cordially 
commend this book to all those who are interested in the 
poliiical and consiiiuiional problems facing the British 
Empire today 
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BENGALI 

SHISU-KHADYA ^ By Dr. B. B. Pal. PuUuihed by 
Jhe Prabast Press. Calcutta. I93S. Pp lOS Price 
Jie. 1/: 

This lillle book wiiiten in Bensali offers valnable 
inlormalioD regarding jniant feeding. The author has 
]ucidl> explained all the modem conception of infant 
feeding, particularly about bres«t-feeding. Nobody will 
deny that no subMitule is a>a>laLle for breast milk and he 
lightly emphasises the great importance of brea-lfeed 
ing until the ninth month and condemns ibe practice 
of weaning too early, often injudiciously practiced bv the 
laiiy. He has also explained the significance of supple 
mentary feeds at the sixth monlh Breast-feeding to be 
of masimutn bentfil must also he done melhodicalU and 
the weaning undertaken ai the proper age between six and 
rune months. A few contraindications to breast leediog 
are al^o slated. \Te would however like to bjve the 
artificial feeding and method of weaiiing more thoroughly 
<Iiscu<‘ed because many a mother falls easily into tbis 
serious pitfall. Many will disagree with the authors v cw 
that anaemia and rickets me cau'ed by the lack of 
jiroteins m the dietary. This is a serious mistaLc which 
•we hope will be corrected in the next edition 

In seven «hort chapters the author ha« placed evert 
thing that u important in infant feedicg and we have no 
doubt that it will Le of great help to mothers to whon 
the book Is dedicated, 

K. C, CHaUDRUKt 

HINDI 

RAMACHARITAMANASA By Tulsidas. Edited 
by Ramnaresh Tripaiki and published by the Hindi 
Mmdir, Prajog Pace Rs 5. 

Thu is the latest crincsl edition of Tulsidas s im 
mortal work. It contains a critically edited text, a 
commenlaiy and a lengthy incroJuctiun m which the 
editor has diteussed various matters dealing with TuHidas 
and bis works, specially the Ramacharitamanasa The 
work shows p3ifl<takiag and original researches and 
critical insight 

One nay have his doubts as to the utility of a new 
edition of ihi« work. There are already a large nurabet 
of editions in existence and some of them are good But 
perhaps great works like the flamacAarirania'xxso will 
always find new admirers and new commentations will 
make their appearance. Has there been any end of 
Shakespeare's commentators ? Pandit Ramnare^b Tnpalhi 
thinks that he ha« excellent rcswins for bringing ont the 
present edition He "-ays he lia« approached his U*k 
from a stand point «omewfial different from that of the 
u«ual run : he lia« tried to interpret TuNidas priinanly 
as a poet. Tul'idas was not onh a great bhahta but also 
a great poet; and his commenialor would do well to prefer 
poetical interpretation to the ii'iial interpreiation ba<ed 
on Iroditionally moral and relipous idea» The present 
commentary is ba«ed on this canon of criticism but I am 
not sore how far the interpretations of the pre«eBt writer 
Will be acceptable to the Hindi *cholars, they will certainly 
evoke a good deal of criticism, but there can be no 
doubt that such attempts will always be welcome 

AwXTH-XkXH BASO 


ABHINAVA SANGITANJ^LI: AiirAor and Pub- 
lisher Sreemon Pandil Omharnalh Gourishankrr 
Thakur. Sole Agents I’ora & Co. Publishers 
Bound Building, Kelbaden Road, Bombay, Pp- S+jw7. 
Price Re. 1-4. 

The book cmiain« thirty one cla^ieal Hindi sonp 
and their musical notations. Nine different Rsgas and 


Raginis, their characteristics. Tala, Matra, Tana, etc., have 
been lucidly explained. The Alankaras in different Laya 
and Matra have been discu'«ecl separately In a few 
places, however, it is noticed that, in'pite of his efforts, 
the author has failed to give a clear idea of a particular 
Kaga or Ragini dealt with in the book. The musical 
notations also appear difficult for beginners, for whom 
the book IS primarily meant, 

S D. 

OMAR KHAYAAM KI RL'BAIYAN . By Raghuiansk 

Lai Gupta, I Pub Kitabistan, Allahabad. Cloth 
bound Pp 72 Re 1. 

To the already numerous tran-lalions of Omar Khay. 
yam« Rubats Mr Gupta has added another al-o ba-ed 
on fttzgeralds version Mr Gupta ha' however ‘done 
unto Fitzgerald as Filzeratd did unto Omar This p” 
haps is the chief justification nf the bonk The Iraodi- 
lion IS quite smooth, facile and readable and the spirit 
of the oiiginal failhfiilly rendered fiiat il is nut a 
irarxUlion ' but sn adaptation does not detract from the 
merit of the book 

The introduction could have been less superficial. 

S. H V, 


MABAIIATI 

SARDESAl SMARAKA GRANTHA Edited by Sri. 
pad Damoaai Tikekar Pub for Sordenai Memorial Com. 
miitee by K B Dhaile. Samarth Sadan, Gitgaum, Bom. 
bay 4 Pp 201 Price jour rupees 

This neatly got up volume is interesting not only 
because it is a memtinal to a great Indian scbolai but 
because it provides a revealing picture of the systematic 
researches being conducted by the Maratha historian 
today 

The volume compri<es twelve articles hv scholars of 
repute. Prof. Pisiirlekar writes oa the relations between 
the Maraihu and the Goanese, Sirdar M. V. Kibe on 
Tatya Jogi’s correspondence relating to (lie battle of 
Mshaipur, Justice Sbiode deals with the army under 
Mabraiia rule Mr N K Behre makes an interesting 
compansott between the cunning Maratha, the proud 
Rayput and the devout Sikh and fixes their cliaracterietic 
features. Prof Altekar establishes that llinduisoi believed 
to and practised proselvii.aiion til] the 11th century 
when the Brahmans became opposed to il. Prof Mirasi 
and Mr. Kuikaroi have edited the Ramiek inscription 
with crtlical notes M V. Gujar writes on the Rajput- 
hfabralra W'ar. TJie vnJumc closes wilJi a biography of 
Rai Bahadur C. S Sardesai to whom the volume is dedi* 

The collection could have been improved if the 
panel of vrriters had been cho-en fiom a wider area; 
but of course that does not reflect in any way on the 
mentonous work done by those ibat have contributed. 

V. 


CUJARATI-ENGLISn 

TARAPOREVALA’S OPTODATE GWARATI- 
ELVCLISfl DICTIONARi. Compil'd by Principal S. S. 
Oza, il-d. Published by D B Taraporeiala Sons <£ Co., 
Hornby Road, Fort Bombay. Rs 2S. 

The 47 letters of the Ciil'arati alphabet have been 
treated in the beginning, the Gujarati word in each case 
being followed bv its explanation both in English and 
Cnyarali. Then follow, m alphalielical order, a numlier 
of proverbs with their Engb<li translation. The compiler 
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•Uo tive., «»one "ll"' ol ■giitnli™*' 

mineral poria and producti. piporla and iinpoil% rainlall 
i?™ .n Bomli.y di.ir.tt., an aetou.t ol ll.a W.an 
Nal.onal Co. era.., Ilt.lll. I’™'.'!'*! 

weiglit. and mea.nres: Gujarat, words der.ved f«n. ^ 
lit Ptrsian. Hindi, ror.ngot.t, Tu.kj.hi ate, tie-^ 
hmodrSlion ia a Itratd art.da on th. tont...n of apaad. 
and Its cultural inCuence on the language. 

P. K Sek 

GUJARATI 

nPEPSHIKIIA : By Amides Kandaa. Printed at 
the Kumar Printing, Ahmedabad. Thick Card Board. 
Pp, III, Price Re- 1-8 {193?), 

A collection of about eighty short poems, «5tten in 
aV. ...asal.pn Rivlc OH 8 vancty of interesting eub^t^ 
material and spiritual, with explanatory notes ^ Pro^ 
n B Vvas MA. The inspiration supplied by Ae young 

the promise of good work to come hereafter. 

(1) SIIESIIA NAN KAVYOt .fly 
y. PaihaL Printed at p”"';?!* Price 

Ciotii 6ow»d trith laiutreted jacket. Pp. m. Pn« ^ 
{1937). 

SM.U .^"7”,”“ ut,nr.I 

vi;o;-.'s;r|.« ; u-i sr.ivrs'..t”is 

.od Pl't'””/.'’'"!,"'*', “i^ordS t,pa wtoK .W^" I- 
than the Mader descnption iherwf 

to give delight to t^ fo-unce take the verses on the 
pure and simple. F« «st«ce tak^m 

hiver Narmada se^ et fentid 

the writer under % 7' fc- ,he setung wn. 

'<S^^a;aS^»^ fSrpof."' 

^/&rw^»nders.&ejnfy by hgWy 
rducBled typifies “m wy^of^lhe ’^ms treat 

tuie during the last fifty 7| • »„*,<!. 

of popular end lucidly explains the meeni^ 

A commentary at the e ci y , gcbolaily 

of difficult si a collection of aiUdes (except- 

work The second book is a co Pathak to tbo 

r.;V 1... .i’. mi "f" » f 

monthly Prasthan at « serious, and are the 

d •"'■f „b..r....»u. m. t»mp.l.I,ra U 

''“d»»?“-««"” •" w .■ 

pradaksiiina , 

■hound. Pp. 220. ^ 

Tlurteen short stone o> ^ characlenrafic^ M»- 

®“p,S’ SudoSioturo. «' "" 

with expcrieoce. 


\'YAVIIAH KAUSflALYA: Paris I ^ H ■„ 
Uaukltk. Printed at the Mahodaja Prtn^ting I rets,. 
Bhatnagar, Thick card board. Pp. 99. (1937). 

•• Mauktik ” is Mr. Motichand Girdhsr Kapadi^ B A.- 
LLD., Atomey-at-Law. Inside the jail at the time or 
the Civil Disobedience movement and after release, be- 
took as ids text various “ Thoughts ” and precepts of weli- 
knowo wnierv and philosophers and then expounded inectt 
BO as to guide people in their everyday aflaira of lile. 
He has written out 100 pieces of such advice and they 
being couched in popular language seem to benefit those 
who mnifd care to read them. 

SAIHTYA SAMIKSffA : fly Vishwanath 3/cg<»ii<ir 
Bhait. Printed at the Nutan Prakaskan Press, Ahmeda- 
bad. Cloth bound. Pp. 333. Pnee Rs. 2.8 {1937). 

We are so very glad to find that Mr. Bhatt has found 
himseU in a position to reprint in bookform at lewt 
fourteen of his valuable contributions relating to the 
literature of the Narmad and contemporary periods M 
well as his observations on the m of a cniie and oth^ 
subjects. He has by now estabbshed himself as one m 
the frwit rank of Gujarati critics. Every one of ^s 
essays we should say is worth its wmght m gold. Aa 
excellent index at the end is a great help. 

SAHTTYA DARSHAN : fly Ff/oyrjy K. ^aidra,. 
B.A Printed at the Jayaswenshi Press. Rattpur, Kathia- 
wad. Cloth bound. Pp. 294+m. Price Rs. 28. 

Mr Vijayaray early in life conceived the notion of 
dedicaung his life solely to literature (fie. undertake 
S<»iki*y«»-fl*«fi^a) “8 this eolleciien of lie articles con. 
tnbuted by him to the varions breaches of literature 
than testify to his entire aptitude for that role. The 
austerities of such life, however, from a worldly »* 
view have overborne the original intention, but the fire 
of service is still there and the . highly critical and 
descnpiive articles on Tativa Charcha, on the 
of Hmory, the LicK ^.It 

observation* on the three Sessions of the Gujarati Sahllya 
pjtishad where he wss a firsthand witness to their proceed- 
ines. are ail marked hy his minute regard for each and every 
aspect of the subject treated by him and the aeiue ol 
b«ng entirely at home with it whether it was popular or 
technical. The notes at the end, specially those relating 
10 the non realisaUon of his literary dreams, are very 
paihetie and *how how difficult it is to walk vnth rapid 
•irides on the path of the progress of Gujarati literature. 

. K. hL J. ‘ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

INDIANS OVERSEAS; fly T. S Rafagopal, M.A, 
ILJ Published by the author from Santhepet, Alysore. 
Pp. 1933. Price Re. I. 

EDUCATION FOR HAPPINESS : fly George S. Arrm- 
dofe PuWuAed by The Theosophical PubfiiAing Reuse, 
Adfor, Madras. 1938. Price annas eight. 

MY TOUR OF JAPAN : fly K. U. Coregaoher, fl-<» 

LLB., SrdicitOT, Bombay. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE CULTIVATOR’S PROBLEMS. 
•It)(lC%ER WITH SOME SUGGESTIVE REMCDIK s 
By R. R‘ Ptndya, l~Ag. {India), M3c. Agri. (Cornell) 

INDIANISATION OF SERVICES. Published by 
J, K. Mehta, M.A., Secretary, Indian Alerthants Cham- 
ber, Bombay. 1938. 



aiAHATMA HANSRAJ 

The niaker o( the Modem Punjab 


By Prof S. N. RAY, ma, pod. (London) 


“Those ^ho die for their country arc called 
martyrs, but those who live for their country 
are greater martyrs, ” said Sir Gakul Chand 
Narang in supporting the resolution of condol- 
ence moved in the Punjab Assembly on the 
death of Mahatma Hansraj Every little detail 
of the long life of the departed leader bears 
ample testimony to this obser\’ation Steeped 
in Vedic lore, he set before himself the \ngorou‘» 
ideal of the Vedie citizen, who looked upon 
humanity with lo\e and this world as a plaiN* 
for self-realization through service to mankind. 
In achieving this glorious end, as a practical- 
minded Punjabi, he took up the most unroman- 
tic and dreary nork, namcl}-, that of a teacher 
He was not carried away by tlie vague romantic 
longings which brought on frustration m the 
lives of many of our English-educated countrj’- 
men in the last century He did not allow 
hiin«elf to be seduced from the programme of 
his life by any sparkling illusions Thus while 
Ills friends emerged into the limelight by taking 
up politics, he preferred to plod in darkness 
and obscurity. For looking at the benighted 
condition of liis countiymen, he came to realize 
that the greatest sen ice that he could render 
to his countrj’ was bj- imparting knowledge and 
thus cimancipating the mind of man 

Lain H.ansraj nas bom in a poor Khatn 
family on April 19, 1864 He lost hi« father 
at the age of ten and accompanied his elder 
brother ^lulkraj,. who came to Lahore in search 
of a job There he na« admitted to the 
American Mission School, from nhich he passed 
the Entnance Examination m 1880. Thereupon 
he joined the Goxemment College and met 
Lala L.ajpat Rai as Ins clas5-m.ate 

The Atya Samaj ^Nas founded in Ijaliorc 
in 1877 and young Han«raj fell under its in- 
fluence even when he was a «choolboy. Lain 
Sainda«!, the first president of tlie Samaj, had 
a magnetic personality and attractwl the two 
friends by hi« cliaraclcr. The result wa® that 
they not only acccptcil the me*«3ge of the 
Sam.aj but became its active workers even 
before tlicj* had left their college. TIan«r3j wa« 
entru«tr<l with the eiliting of The Hcgeneratcr 
of Aryafarta, a weekly organ of the I^liore 
12 


Arj’a Samaj He graduated m 1885 and 
prepared him-elf for the wliole-liearted serxicg 
of the cause which he had embraced 

The opportunity was not long m coming 
Swami Dayanand, the founder of the Aryo 
Samaj, died in 18^, and his followers decided 



Maliaima Hansraj 


to pcrpctu.atc In-* memory by the c«t.'ibli-hmrnl 
of the Dayfinand Anglo- Veilic College with the 
object of encouraging the stuih* of Hindu 
literature including CIa.'«ic.al S.'in^krit and the 
Ve«la« Thi« wa« to lie supplemented by tlm 
-tudx' of English and Science. Tlie ide.a wa® 
well receive*} and a fund of Rs. 32,000 
was foUectcrl by the tml of the year 
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1885. But the Arya Samajists couW not 
venture upon the ambitious scheme with 
such a small sum. Their entlm^insm was about 
to ebb out and n sense of dcsponclencj' was soil- 
ing their souls. At tins juncture young linnsraj 
stepped in ami revived their drooping spirits by 
Ids determination to work without any remu- 
neration for the promotion of the cause wbich 
was so dear to their heart. As one of the fimt 
batch of Punjabi graduates, he had before him 
immense possibilities of preferment in Govern- 
ment service. But encouraged by his elder 
brother, who took upon himself his responsibili- 
ties, he sacrificed all the ambitions of wealth 
and position which must have filled his young 
soul. One cannot but shudder at the cheerless 
pro'pect that now stared him in the face. There 
was ncitlicr the glamour of the founder of a 
religious sect, nor the prospect of pubUcitv 
which a political leader leaps into His noble 
example inspired others and in the anmvcrsan' 
of the Arj'a Samaj in November, 1885, the 
members began to vie witli one another in sclf- 
eacrificc. On the first of June, 1886, tlic school 
department of the proposed institution was 
act up with Lala Hansraj as honorarj' 
headmaster. The institutioa was a great 
success from the \ery beginning By the 
end of the first year, there were about 500 
stuilent! on tho rolls Two years later, the 
F A classes aero started and by 1894, the 
D A. classes came into ceistcncc Tlie collcp 
has now been taking a considerable share m th" 
nosl-gradnale work ot the Unn'e»*>' 
eollcw grew from strength to strmgth, hut it , 
histoVv dias not been smooth Tlie Gnnikiil 
section o! the Arya Samajists were •<> 

the sehcrae of education imparted at the iMt ■ 
tution, and over this question there was n spilt 
in the Samaj Lala Hansraj and his party wm 
so convinced of the wisdom ot their action, that 
they did not yield Fearing that the Govern- 
ment would interfere in its affairs, the jn.lituto 
never asked for any aid from tlieiu Thi 
enormous expenditure tor its ma.nlcnanee lias 
all along been met by the sacrifice of lU 
teaeiicrs and the generous contributions of its 
uTomoters Apart from the Gurukul oppo ition, 
thrSlegc had to face yet another grmt 
• ^ rinriTitr tlic Non-co-opcmtion days when 

between the^ Nation.alist demand to di-^liatc 
between nnd the tcrronrntion of 

La^^ioritics. it --.^1 
the , Tj ncraj had then retired from 

rtreuShcnfd the wavering taaks of hi. eu- 


rcliyonists, many of uhom ucre anxious to 
hearken to the appeal of the Congress to 
reduce it to a “ national college,” and his tact 
enabled them to weather the stonn wliich 
tlircatcnetl it from the side of the Government. 
For a time his was the most despised name in 
the Punjab. Abuses were daily showered upon 
his head for not lining up with the Congress 
cause. But this was not all. Much against his 
nislies be had to take up a cause which even- 
tually dealt a heasy blow to the solidarity of 
tlic Congress and weakened it for time being. 
This was the Suddhi and Hindu Sangathan 
movement. Of that anon. 

Tlie success of the Lahore D. A.-V. College 
emboldened the members of the Arya Samaj 
chewbere to embark upon, other schemes of 
their educational service, which they came 
to regard na the most important part of their 
mission in the Punjab Another college w’as 
started at Jullundcr and yet another at Hoshiar- 
pur, till there was scarcely a town in the Punjab 
where there was neither a school nor a college 
managed by the D A -V authorities. The 
Samaj maintains at present 250 educational 
institutions, big and small, m the province, nnd 
imparts education to 60,000 students at an 
annual cost of Rs 20,00,000 a year. Besidc« 
the Arts schools nnd colleges for men and 
women, it run« on Ayurvedic college, a College 
of Divinity, a m.ngmficent research institute for 
Vcdic studies, an Industrial Institution, and a 
trommg class m the muffnsil This vast edifice 
has been built by the self-abnegation of a com- 
munity which was inspired by the lofty cxaniple 
of Mahatma Hansmj nnd led by him for 
about half a century 

It IS no wonder that he should be honoured 
by his countrj’mcn by the epithet of Mahatm.T 
and that he should be regarded by his fellow- 
Punjabis as the maker of the modern Piinj.ab. 
Before the rise of tho Arya S-amaj, Hindui®m 
through MCi«®itudes of history had reached the 
bottom of dcgcner.acy in this province which 
saw the birth of the Vedas The Hindu 
acknowiedprt the ancient culture of this 
coimtrj' indeed, but had no idea as to what it 
was The land h.ad been Islamized so greatly 
that he ridiculed, nnd out«idc tho Aiya Samaj 
still docs, the Sanskritic language and culture. 
He is not even now ashamed of misspelling the 
most ordinary Sanskritic names and word® 
•nie Hindu epic® which have sustained our 
people from tune immemorial and which arc 
well known even to the lowest of the low, arc 
ns strange even to the Brahmans as to the 
Ehiropenns. To such a land Mahatma Hansraj 
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and liis followers brought the message of our 
glorious past by enforcing the study of Hindu 
literature, classical Sanskrit and the Vedas and 
replacing Urdu by Hindi. Thus in a quarter 
of a centurj’ the character of a people was 
fundamentally changed. Their outlook oa 
things was influenced by the new taste that 
they had acquired for the age-old scriptures of 
this countrj'. Their mind now turned to Hnrd- 
ar, Prayag, and Kasi for inspiration 
rather than to Bagdad, Damascus and 
Istanbul. 

Thousands of students nho go out of the 
D. A -V. schools and colleges carry along with 
them the lofty principles wiuch the Mahatma 
lived for. Many of his pupils have been 
filling eminent positions in all departments of 
life in the Punjab. His simplicity and austerity 
have been objects of emulation by Ins countrj’* 
men. He had long ago indeed withdrawn 
himself from the actual work of teaching. But 
his place was taken up by a devoted band of 
workers, who in apostolic succession a« it were, 
bore aloft the torcii that he had kindled and 
propagated to generations the message that he 
had communicated to them 

As a student of Instoiy, Mahatma Hansraj 
knew’ that the principal cause of India’s dowm- 
fall had always been lack of organization He 
therefore set himself to the ta«k of placing the 
whole structure that he had raised with liis 
hands on a sound ba«i3 of management For 
tins purpose an order of Life members was 
created. A Life member has to dedicate him«eli 
to the life of a teacher m one of the in«titu 
tion? run by the Arj’a Snmaj Most of the 
life members get Rs 150 as their monthly 
allowance with free quarters and free life 
insurnnee policies Tlicre arc a few who take 
bare living wage Mahatma Hansraj was such 
a constitutionalist that throupout his Princi- 
pal'liip, lie implicitly obeyed the orders of the 
President of the ilanagmg Committee though 
some of them were harsh. lie was a man of 
verj’ economical habits But one day bis 
chapra«i brought him a pencil worth two anna^. 
The President wrote a note that though he was 
a high Government ofllci.al he never spent more 
tlian two pice on it. The Honoraiy Pnncipal 
‘of the college instead of resenting it, expressed 
iiK regret and never again pave him another 
occa'ion for rclnike. Tiii« spirit of obeilicnre 
and di'scipline which ho impo-ed upon liim'clf, 
he inrulcated ujwn the Life Members. Uve 
peneratinn* of Life Members h.avc already 
®ervod or been serving the various institution* 
of the Samaj. Some of them have, by their 


devotion, piety and the spirit of sacrifice, taken 
a place in their community and countrj' only 
second to that of their leader. 

But it was not merely as an educationist 
that all the time of ilahatma Hansraj was 
taken up Since his retirement, he gave a con- 
siderable part of his time to variou® forms of 
social service In this way he was gradually 
drawn into a very controversial sort of work. 
In July 1921, the Moplas of Malabar rose in 
rebellion again«t the Government, de'^ccrated 
temples, looted Hindu houses and forcibly 
converted a large number of Hindus to Islam 
When the Hindus were afraid of taking them 
back to their own fold, Mahatma Hansraj felt 
that it would be betraying his religion if he 
remained idle in this matter. A fund was 
started for helping the distressed and Mahatma 
Hnn-raj’s mother was the first to make a dona- 
tion to it The question of reconversion was 
taken up in right earnest The Moharamed.ans 
and the C<jngre«s both discountenanced this 
step, the former as a move hostile to their 
religion, .and the latter ns on element disturbing 
Hindu-Mo'lcm relation* This attempt at 
reconversion gradually lc<i to the foundation of 
the All-India Siiddhi movement of which Swami 
Shraddhanand was the president and Moh.atma 
Haii'i.nj the Vice-president After the resigna- 
tion of the Sw.nmiji, he had to succeed him as 
the President The Suddlii movement 
unfortunately led to a large number of commu- 
nal riots and murder of Hindu leaders. The 
sail spoct.aele of Hindu hclples«nC'S and the 
dn<tardly ch.allonce of the bigoted section of the 
Muslim conimunitv' during the riots opened to 
Mahatma Han«rnj and Hindu leader* the 
nccc«*ity of starting a movement for Hindu 
solidarity under the name of Hindu Sangathan. 
In February 1923, he, therefore, drew up a 
programme by whirh he sought among other 
thing® to replace the modem conception of 
hereditary' ca-lc by the ideal one of guna and 
Aarmn, to abolish the sub-ca®fcs, to uplift the 
untouchable®, and unify the Hindu* by bringing 
them hack to the Veclic religion. For his lead 
in ®ueh works, he naturally was su«pecteil bv 
the Congress circles a« setting up a rival 
organization to weaken the hold of the 
Congre— on the Hindus with the result that he 
made the whole Congrc''* prc*s hi* enemy. The 
caraj»aign of vilification which wa« carrieil on 
by the Latter in cnn=cqucncc could only l»c 
equalled by hi* greatne-* He faced it all with 
Ins u-ual detachment, a qiialitv wlueli once he 
had exhibited in an unstinted mca«urc when 
attacked by hi* fellow-believers on the College 
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question. If Iliuisinj lias been honourwl by hh 
respectful countiyincu ns Mnlmtma, it was 
not only beciiu«e lie was n very inaRnanimouj 
person witli his heart bleeding for the weak and 
the down-trodden, but because his was a Ssinglc- 
lir.’irted devotion to n cim-c he believw] to Iw 
beneficial to his rountrj' and for which he 
slcadfa‘-tly worked all his life. In silent and 
unostentatious service to our inothorland, hcha« 
not many rivals and none so guccessfiil. In the 
midst of tlic drudgeries nnd struggles of life, 
he was never despondent. No cloud seemcfl 
ever to have darkened tlie genial sunshine of lus 
soul. Like n Rjshi, lie had risen above all 
attachments of life, and nothing troubled tlie 
serenity of hia mind He seemed to have drunk 


from the never-failing fountain of joy and 
strength. Ilia unwavering faith in God waa a 
perennial source of inspiration to him and sus- 
tained him in the midst of all his trials and 
tiilnilatkms. In the manifold duties of his life, 
there was not a single day when he did not sit 
before God in silent meditation and did not 
seek his voice. 

Ilis death lia« been a stunning blow to the 
Aiya Samaj. It Is doubtful if his place can 
c\er be filled Tlic country', and particularly 
all libera! movements of social and relijpous 
reform, liave suffered a great loss, and educa- 
tion, a champion, the like of whom it would not 
be easy to find It is inconceivable what the 
Punjab would have been without him 


AN ORIENTALIST OF DIIAR 
Bv G C. SUGANDHI, m a 


The literary world suffered an irreparable loss 
on the 3rd September, 1938 when the " grand 
old man ” of Dhar, Rajya Ratna Pandit Kashi 
Nath Krishna Lcle slowly passed away in his 
bed at the ripe old age of 88 Mr I/cle haded 
from the famous Lelo family of the Konk.an 
During the time of the Peshwas the forefathers 
of late Mr. Lelc came down the hills and settled 
'first at Afalfhnn and then at Poona but in the 
beginning of the 19th century his father and 
uncle migrated to Dhar along with Bhau Sahib 
Pawar Malthankar to enjoy the generous 
patronage of the Pawar rulers 

hlr. Lele was bom on the 15th August, 
1850 at Dhar but he had the misfortune of 
losing hia mother at a verj' early age and this 
bereavement told' upon the fieafth of the 6oy 
who therefore never enjoyed the blessings of 
robust and sound health. Up to the age of 10 
Mr. Lele receiv'cd his education in some private 
and State schools but in the ye.ar 1866 AD, 
lie was sent to Indore for Secondary Education 
m English He prosecuted bis studies so 
diligently that he passed the Matriculation 
Examination in 1870 and under the advice of 
the fainou* le.amrti Stipcrintendent of Edue.*i- 
tton, Mr. Vinayak Janardnn Kirtanc. he got 
himself admitted into tlic Deccan College of 
Poona The Dhar Darbar nI«o cvfended Ineir 
’ 'nd patronage to Mr. Lele by giving him a 


liberal echoiarship but for reasons of health he 
had to leave Poona in 1876 without appearing 
at Ins BA degree examination 

On his return from Poona, he waa appoint- 
ed Head Master of the Anand High School, 
Dhar, where he proved himself an able 
educationist by most successfully eariying on 
tlie work of the institution In 1887 for some 
pobtical reasons lie had to leave Dhar and join 
the Ilolkar State Service But soon after he 
left for Dew as where he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Education 

He made the Dewns institution a model 
High School in Central India and won great 
fame In 1900 Jfr Lele got a golden oppor- 
tunity of being appointed as a guardian tutor to 
ffiv /fiinhftvsr AV lh^^r iVjihmrju iSir Ci^jY 
Pawar Salicfa Bahadur at the Daly Ckillege, 
Indore Soon after he was once again appoint- 
ed ns the Superintendent of Education and 
Head Master of Anand High School, Dhar, 
where he introduced many healthy nnd much- 
needed reforms in the said department. His 
waa the pioneer effort to start the teaching of 
music, drawing, nnd carpentry and to add to 
this he had organised a beautiful museum. Mr. 
I.ele being a great lover of history nnd nrehaoo- 
logv' co-onenited with Cnpt. and Mrs. Barnes 
(he then Political Agent in C. I. in writing a 
book on Dhar and ^landu In 1902 Ixird 
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Curzon paid a visit to Dliaf, the place of great 
antiquit}’ and lie ^as so much struck by the 
archaeological collections of Mr. Lcle and his 
Work that he put in a word with the Political 
Agent to help him in everj’ way possible 

It was the happiest moment m the life of 
ilr. Lelc to unearth three famous inscription* 



Rajya Ratna Pandit Kashi Nath Knchna Lel« 


of Arjunvarmadeo in the Sarsvati Itlandir 
(Shardo Sadan Vho] Shala),* now known as 
Kamal Maula mosque The storj' of the finds 
IS indeed verj’ interesting as narrated 1^’ the 
scholar in his own words The Kamal Maula 
Mosque was then m a dilapidated condition, 
recalling its past traditions of the shnne of 
learning. “One day”, he said. “I thrust my hand 
into a hole behind the broken Kaba. Inside it 
I felt that something was engraved and I 
suspected the existence of some inscription Mrs 
Barnes on hearing this from me ru«hod to the 
scene and ordered me to tiy at it To iny 
surprise I discovered the Natika on two big 
slabs of stone, one having two Praknt Koorme 
Shrotras of the time of Raja BIioJ of Dhar, and 




the other a two-act play of the time of 
Arjunvannadeo (150 years later) ” These 
throw a light on the research historj’ of the 
brave Pannars of Dhar and specially their 
illustrious predecessor, Raja Bhoj. 

In tlie year 190S in collaboration with 
Capt Luard he contributed an important article 
to the Dhar State Gazetteer under the title of 
the Parmars of Dhar and Malwa. This article 
won for him the prai-e of scholars 

From 1905 to 1914 A D ilr Lclc was 
unfortunately out of employment but he took 
advantage of tiic newly established Bharat 
Itihas Sandioflhak Mandal. Poona, by becoming 
a member and thus applied himself assiduously 
to making research in the field of histor>’ In 
1914 he was called back by the late Maharaja 
Sir I'daji Rao who entrusted to him the work 
of writing the histoiy' of the ruling family of 
Dhar Tim® he remained in charge of the 
Histor\ Department till the end of hi« life. 

owe 23 books and papers to Mr. Lelc’s 
facile pen : 

1 Summiry the Dramatic lD<criplion Found in 
the Bho) Shala (19031 

2 A note on the t«c> Gramoialioil Serpentine Sana- 
kni InMiriplions on the two ptllara at ihe Bhoj 
Shala 

3 Parmara of Dhsr and Malwa (1908) 

4. A Chaliikea. Pamar In<cnption lately found at 
Uiiain (1913) 

S Malwvathya ltiha<ache Sindhctlokan, 1917 

A Vir Bhanitdava 1921 

7 .Maharaainya Sanskraiieha Hindu<taDvai Parinam 
(1922) 

8 Kahdaa am Vikramaditya yancha kal nirnaya 
(1922) 

9 A short note on tho Devi Tma^e of Dhar Sauivat, 
1138, «e, 1081 AD (1923) 

10 A brief note on the 5an»knl In-cription found at 
Mandit being a fraament of a hvmn to Vi'hna by 
Bilban Mini'ter of King Vmdya VarmaJeo of Dbar, 
1100 to 1180 (1929) 

11. Fraement of an inscribed Hymn of Sarswati found 
at Mandii (1926). 

12 Shreemant Sfaiarai Sayaji Rao Gai'fcwad yavani 
Tobilee Slrolra (1926). 

13. Marathi Samarajyant Pawaranchi Vaisbi'tab. 
Dharchaya Pawaranchi kamgisi (1926). ("The 
Paware' contribution to the Maxatha Emnire”). 

14, Itiha’^acharra Tap«wi Raiwade yaj baddal char 
•habda (1927). (Marathi) 

IS Udaiiran Pawar yanebe aambandhi kahi patre, 
1927. (Marathi). 

Ifi RanavU Patra vyavhar (1923). (Some Forged 
Documents). 

17. Mendavgad kbaridi khalchya'oravar swadheen 
ihala kav’ (1928). 

18 Maratbyanclie MaTawyantil Rajkaran (1930). 

19. Parmar kiilmani Bho! Devache raikiya mahatva 
(19TO AD), IThe Polity of Bhoj). 

20. Jagarbe Itiha>li] advitlva vibhiiti Parmar kidaTan- 
las Kavirai Smrata Bhoj Deo (1931). (Bhoja’s 
place in World Hi'tory). 

21. Mala Itihas Sanshodhan chi godi ka«hi lagli (1931). 
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22. nJjflf yflljcn IVirmiin JliaJrJa “jiwsr itav- 

anrba sik maiilyavan grsntlia. 

23. Marallii Saiiiian.at pawaranctie %ai»hi»lah I)har. 
rliya 1‘awaranclic Maliaiva taiha <larja. 193i. 

Tlicftc works of liis nj'j)calcd to the leading 
IiKlian historians of great repute. Tlie late 
K. K. Rajwadc of Poona, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Rai Bahadur G. H. Ojlia, 
Jato Rai Bahadur Iliralal, Jlr. C. V. Vaitlya, 
Mr. Sardesai, Sardar Phalkc and S.ardar Kibr 
did not fail to pay their tribute to this scholar. 
It also gives great pleasure to note that he was 
not unknowii in A\c>tern countries also lie 
had among his friends such eminent orientalist? 
as Dr. F. Kiclhom of Gottengen; De Stall 
Holstein and Franklin Edgerton {Yale, U.SA). 
These scholars i\cre in close touch with him 
which can bo seen from their letters addressed 
to him from time to time. It will be very 
interesting to learn tliat Mr Lele had the 
iionour of being a pupil of Dr Kiclhom when 
lie was a student of the Deccan Ckillegc. Poona 
A glimpse into his private life, I think 
would not be out of place here Mr Lclc was 
married at an early ago and was blessed with 
two issues, a son and a daughter He gave his 
eon Vishvanath Pant and hia daughter the full 
advantage of liberal education and when the 
former took his B A degree, lie was appomtecl 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, Dhar State, for some time In !905 with 
Mr. Lcle his son b1«o left Dhar and joined the 
Holknr State Service as Head Master of the 
Bhnnpura School But in 1900 he ‘•uddcnly 
fell ill and died It gas'e a rude shock to Mr 
Xelo but he had many such misfortunes m 
store. Ills only daughter who was married at 
Poona breathed licr last followed b>' the death' 
in quick succession of liis grandson and his 
daughter-in-law, his last solace Under «uoh 
tragic circumstances Mr Lelc’s sp>ntual 
development and his literary bent of mind 


engaged him in an occupation which iminor- 
talised his fame. 

Air. I,ele had in late Mr. Shivaram 
Ka'-hinath Oak a great pupil friend. He was 
formerly an accountant in tlie P. W. D. of 
Dhar State, hut at Mr. Wc’s request he was 
transferred as his assistant in 1924. Here he 
helped him in liis rerfarch work and other 
hterarj' activities. 

The Maharajas of the Indian States also 
did him great Iionour. Among them arc 11. H. 
the Maharaja Sayaji Rao GacTcwar of Baroda, 
Sir Tukoji Rao Holknr, (e\-Ma!iaraja of 
Indore) and Her Highness the Dowager Maha- 
ram Chandra Bai Holkar, the late Maharaja 
Tukoji Rao Puar of Dewas Senior and the late 
Maharaja Malhar Rao Puar of Dewas. The 
late Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao Puar of Dhar 
honoured him with the title of “ Rajya Ratna 
in 1927 Mr Lele was presented’ witli an address 
by the All-India Maharashtra Sahitya Sabhn, 
Indore In 1936 the Sliarda Seva Sangh of 
Mandicshar (Holkar State) passed unanimous- 
Ij' a resolution praising liis great scn’iecs to 
iiistort' and prnjnng for his long life. 

Mr Lele spent all liis saintly life in the 
pursuit of truth He was full of youthful 
on(liusin«m (iH (he end of his life He thought 
be must do real service to his motherland — a 
mi««ion of his life He was proud of the oriental 
culture and learning In pnvatc life his door 
was o|)en bo(h to lus friend and foe. “The j’oiing 
a«pirmg generation is my asset," he often 
remarked Students young and old adored him 
ns their ideal Guru )Vhcn lie breathed hia 
hst. his bier was taken out by “ his men " 
reminding one of the famous lines from Brown- 
ing's The Grammarian's Funeral 

(Uie writer icknowledgrs with g^atilude some of (tie 
facts tefcen from the liiopraphical sketch of hfr. Lele fiy 
Mr R. R Sliastri appearing in the Vina Magazine of 
Indore I 
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K»lki, the l»»t ATilir 






Briodabaa 






AN ILLUSirtATED 3.IANUSCRIPT FROM ORISSA 




The three Avesm 

Biteha ihe boar go<l, Nara Hari the )ioD>inan and 
Damana the dvrarfgoJ 



Indre, the Lord o( Hessen, wor^ilps Krishna in Briodaban 


m conclusion, namely how 
the drawings have struck 
some of the greatest artists 
of modern Bengal. Both 
Abanindranath and Nanda- 
Jal Bose Iiave spoken m vety 
high terms about the manus- 
cript; while Jamini Roy, who 
has experimented mcne ex- 
tensively jD conventional 
.styles of painting' than any 
of his contemporaries, hat 
passed a leraaTk. which is 
wortliy 0 f reprdducticm 
When he was shown the 
jllustratfons and had gone 
over them for a long wVnle, 
he said, “ This bears a close 
jrsemWsBce to the style cur- 
rent in Bengal. But the 
drawings in the manuscript 
ore so great, that, 2 beJlei'e, 
i/ an artist want^ to 
graduate, he must go to 
Ons»a for his college-career, 
for Bengal can only offer 
him a school-courso m com- 
parison." Is not tliU a re- 
markable tribute from one 
nho is competent to speak 
on the matter ? 

Fortunatefy, there seems 
to be a likeliliood that the 
w'hole scries of illustrations 
in the manuscript may be 
reproduced i n book-form 
within a short tune. Some 
piitrons of art in Orissa seem 
to be auiious to have tlus 
treasure published, so that it 
miglit be presen’cd and 
made known to the world. 
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EARLY CinUSXrAN ART IN ITALY 

IJy Dn. P. N. ROY, m a , n utt 


The bepinnings of tbe Christian nrt in 
Italy are to be found in, the frescoes of the sub- 
terranean sepulchres and the sarcophagi, ^ic 
date of this art is put bct^-ccn the first and the 
fourth ccntur>’ A-O. , , , . ,u„- 

Thcrc are subterranean sepulchres in other 
parts of Italy, but tho-c of Rome arc the most 
famous and important for the study of the 
beginnings of this nrt. For miles around this 



The emrence to the Caticomb ot Dom.i.ll* 


eternal city extend these CUnstiaii tonibs (their 
aggregate Icngtli is said to be ^50 miles), 
Kn as catacoiiibs, dug out m the bo^ora o 
Vlic earth, and no visitor’s itinera^ 
city can be said to be complete, who has not 
spent a few hours in the darkness of its suD- 

terranean^a^lleys^^ of the word “catacomb’' is 
uncertain and nothing definite he said ^ 
to how this word came to designate the sub 
tmanenn Christian scpuichres oI U>' “'’'l' 
centuries. The cemetery of Et. Sobast.an OT 
tlm Via Appia in Rome nas once ca led 
Coeinclerium ' nd Cotaenmbna and ns tins 
ciraetory nas the most frequented OTd vcn.^ 
5a?idono in the middle ages, the nori perhaps 
e?me to be applied to all the snblemmean 

‘°'”Tlic're*'irte‘‘d”nerent viens about the ongin 
of theerundergrouiid sepulchres. M.uy thmk 
U at rth” iin?erial days ot Rome, nhOT the 
that in X 1 pcrsccuted-by the Roman 

fjJferS: th‘c"foUOTe& ot the new faith dug 


rut those feubtcrruncan rooms and passage- 
for tlic purpO'C of inerting together in secret 
and carrying out tlicir prayers and religious 
di»cii'«ion« Tlie existence of a Greek chapel 
in the catacomb of Pri«cilla, of a church in the 
cataconili of St. Ennetc and a baptistery in the 
catacomb of Ponziano lends a ‘■erablancc of 
truth to this view’. 

But considering the fact tliat the catacombs 
arc large m number (65 in alt) and often long* 
winding, a great amount of earth mu«t have 
been excavated in making them, and how d'tl 
It become ptissiblc for the Christians to remove 
lhi« great heap of earth or conceal it from the 
vigilance of ihc Qnti-Chri*tian emperors? It 
scem«, therefore, more likely that these suh- 
Icrr.incan vaults and passages were made with 
the knowledge and sanction of the then Roman 
regime and enjoyed the full legal protection 
which was extended to tombs of all kinds by 
tbe Rom-ans due to their rc-pectful sentiment 
towards the dead Their formation aNo mili- 
tates against the view that thej’ were used for 
esoteric purposes, becauee, with the exception 



of the chapel, the church and the baptUterj- 
mentioiipd before, llicre is very little spare 
inside tliem to accommodate a large gathering. 
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The conclusion from these facts seems 
ine\itable that they were excavated solely for 
the purpose of burying the dead. But as 
burial, as opposed to burning, of the dead was 
illegal within the circuit of the walls of Senius 
Tullius, the Christians established their 
cemeteries outside it. 

Some of the cemeteries are however of 
private origin. Many Christian Roman 
patricians made gifts of their lands for use as 



burial grounds for their co-religionists. E\’eii 
to this day some of these catacombs arc known 
by the n.ime of the original owners of the land 
in which the\’ arc situated, c.g., the catacombs 
of Pri«cilla, Pretestato and Domitilla. 

Of the many catacombs that exist all 
around Rome, mention may here be made of 
the catacombs of Ponriano. Generosa and St 
Felice on "Ma Portuensc, the catacomb of St 
Valentino on Via Flaminia, that of Priscilla on 
Via Salaria, that of St. Agnes on Via 
Nomcnt.ana, and those of Pretestato. St 
Sebastian and Cnllisto on Via Appia The one 
mentioned ?.a«t i« the Lirgest of them .all TTic 
fortunes of the catacombs have been various 
Tn the early centuries, before the custom of 
Inirial in the rhurehynrd became establi«hed. 
all Christians in Rome were buried in the 
eat.acomb®. Even after the establishment of 
this ni'tom. many devout Christiana de«ired to 
be buried there by the ride of the martyrs 
Hut in the fifth century, after the sack of Rome 
hv .Marie, the catacombs began to lose their 
nttmetion a« burial place®, and when in the 
eichth erntun-, at the time of the invasions of 
the Longobard®, the relic® of m-any of the saint® 
vere remnve<l to the different ehurchea of 
Kome, the catacombs were practically foTgoltec 


by the people. It is only since the accidental 
diacoa'erj' of a part of the catacomb of Priscilla 
in 1578 that there has been a renewed interest 
m these subterranean sepulchres. 

I still remember the sensation which I felt 
as, one fine September afternoon, I entered in 
the company of a few other persons tlie 
catacomb of St Sebastian on tbe Via Appia, 
the toad by which Horace left Rome for 
Brandusium and St Paul approached Roms 
from Puteoli A few thin candles were lighted 
and we were led down by an attending priest 
through dark steps .into the subterranean 
vaults There are several flights of steps and 
at the end of each flight there is a passage on 
both sides of which dead bodies were once 
interred in rectangular caves dug out in the 
walls These caves arc called loetifi. Now 
and then, on either side of the pa«sage we come 
aert»«® small rooms called cubicles, square in 
ihape and woth decorated walls. Some of the 
cubicles have their walls covered with marble 
and some al*o contain pillars. The tombstones 
of the loadi have various in-cription® engraved 
on tlioir surface, ep., onima dulcis, tn de$ vivas, 
dcpostttis m pace, dulcis m 6o;io There arc 
alM> divers'C drawings of symbolical significance 



Tb« de«d prijing in P«r«di»fr— Symbolic garden 
in tbe Catacomb of CalL<to 


incised on them, such as the ship (church) , fish 
(Christ), flocks of Iambs (apostles or Christians) 
the peacock (immortality), the hart at the 
brook (the longing for holiness). 

The p.sintings on the walls of the Roman 
t.itacombs arc of the decorative tjTic. Thc>* 
have been executed on a white or very clear 
background. Occasionally there are paintings 
in or orange colour of the t>7>c seen at 
PiimpcL The 157)10.11 motives of these pnir.lings 
arc tliosc found in the art of the classical age,- 
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vfi, Knicpfulvino tendrils, laurel brandies, ro«w, 
n'tcr!*. Tiicrc arc nl“n pn-stornl prenes of the 
KutherinK of flowers and olives and of reaper^ 
eiiKiiKcd in work. Paintings bas«l on cla««ical 
mythological tlicmea also meet our eyes, e.g., 
Orphcu« taming the animals with the mu^’ic ot 
his Ivrc; Cupid and Psycho. The catacomb of 
Dom’ililla is moH celebrated in this wpect. 
In one of its vaults we find a delicate 
vinc-crecpcr with bunchc" of grapes and leaves. 



school. Critics have Irioxl to explain the 
rra«ons for this negligent manner. Some say 
that tn the insufllcicnt light within the 
catacombs it was not passible for tiic artist to 
display any skill in details and in the con- 
trasting arrangement of light nrul_ Bhadc and 
colours. There may be some truth in this view’. 
But others point to a similar stj’lc of painting 
in other Roman frescoes of the time and con- 
clude that this style was then a prevalent one, 
having had its origin in Ifcllenistic Egj'pt and 
thence spreading to Italy. 

Tlie constant repetition of the motives 
taken from the Bible is striking. According to 
the art-historian Woltmann this wa.« due to their 
agreeable character and fitness for decorative 




The preying figure of_ a woman : 
a Catacomb painting 

Not I«r Irom this fresco there is the 

^r'eoiis ^ L“prfo"£eS 

=^‘e.S:^^^UhltsSS^=£ 

“s? 

plied m»o cored of his disease aod earryrnE 
" ’’'Irali'thSrpfcturcs have been draw in » 

details the^catacombs may be com- 

■P”ed”to Sat of the modem impresaiomsbe 



Madonna and ibe child 

purposes. A better suggestion is that the 
motives have been constantly repeated in order 
to deeply impress the mind of the onlooker 
witli some definite ideas and emotions. In 
fact, the symbolic character of many of the 
biblical paintings is apparent. The picture ot 
the good shepherd in which the shepherd is 
carrying n little Iamb on his shoulders is a 
symbolic representation of the saved soul. 
('n»o motive is derived from Christ’s parable 
of the goi^ shepherd but is influenced by ihc 
classical statues of Hermes carrying a lamb 
cm his shoulders). The Eucharistic pictures 
probably suggest the feast which the saved soul 
will enjoy after death or they may be 
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rniiinisccnt of the last supper of Christ. The 
garden picture in the catacomb of Callisto, witli 
the figures of the five faithful in the middle 
praying with uplifted hands, is perhaps meant 
to convey the ideas of the bli«s and beauty of 
Heaven. 

Figures in a pose of prayer are quite 
frequent in the catacomb paintings. It is verj’ 
natural that it should bo so, for the Christians 
jjave always laid great stress on tlic beauty and 
necessity of prayer for tiie upliftment of the 
soul, and where could it be more uscfullv 
stressed than in these houses of the dead whom 
evcrj’thing suggests the vanity of the world and 
nhero the soul instinctively longs for serenity 
and peace? The prajnng figure tliat is seen in 
Callisto’s Catacombs is highly expressive of the 
elevated condition of the soul. There is also a 
similar figure of a woman in the catacomb of 
^^asJinlo, but ^hat is noticeable in it is the ex- 
pression, not of sweet serenity, but of fear. 

There arc few paintings only of Christ in 
the frescoes of the catacombs of the first four 
centuries. But in the paintings depicting the 
miracles and in tho«c of the apostles, the figure 
of the Sa%dour appears quite frequently As no 
hi«toncal portrait of Christ nas kriown. the 
artists created an ideal type of a beardless 
youthful Saviour, resembling the go<U of the 
Greek and Roman sculpture Tlie bcanled 
Ivpe is indicative of a hstcr evolution Of the 
figures of the apostles, tho«c of Paul and Peter 
alone arc met with before the fourth eenturv 
But they look more like the philosophers of the 
ancient times and their dre-a is the Roman 
tunic and sandals on the feet. The Madonnas 
look like Roman matrons. The u«ual po«c it 
that of prayer with uplifted hand«, a-^ i« seen 
in a fresco in Ostrian catacomb In thi.s 
painting, the figure of Madonna with r3i«ed 
hands is put between two monogram* of Chri-t. 
with the Bambino suspended m front, “nii* 
partieular pose i* seen later in many painting* 
of the middle ages. There is another exquirite 
painting in Priscilla's catacomb of Madonna 


seated with the child on her lap. Beside her 
Stands a man, perhaps the prophet Isaiah 
fiomting at the nativity sign. 

Such are the main themes of the catacomb 
painting- Careful obsen’crs will notice that 



Madonna ptafing . Ourian Catacomb 

while the manner and many motives arc pro- 
rominently classical, there arc remarkable 
dill— ions of some of the most important 
tpiiodcs of the Bible For example, the Pa8«iori 
of Cliri*t nmi tlic Crucifixion are unrepresented. 
Periiaps the early Christians, in their fiqht 
rgainst Paganism, desired more to cnfpha«isc 
tilt happier anti liopeful aspects of their religion 
than It- tragic side So the recurrence of the 
themes of Chn*t the Good Shepherrl, Christ the 
niiracle-worker and of convivial scenes. 

\s regards chronolog>% so far ns is known, 
biblical pictures are rare m the first centuiy, 
the few that arc found being limited to the 
depiction of Noah’s arc, Daniel «Tirroundrd by 
lion- and the Good Shepherd. In the yecond 
eentuiy thej’ are more numcrou*. We have the 
pjcturrs of Is.aar, Jon.a, Susana and Larani*. a* 
al<o of the natiidty sign, the adoration of the 
Magi, and the Last Supper. In the third 
century Clirist appears in the midst of the 
apostle* As reganl* the nimbus or the h.ilo 
around the head of Christ, it appear* for the 
first time in the fourth century. 



INCOME-TAX IN INDIA 

Bv Dr. I’RAMATIIANATJI DANERIEA ma., dsc., ml.a., Barrislcr-at-Law 


DuRiNd the rule of t!ie India Coinptin>', 
certain direct tnxc'i on trades and profe-ssions 
existed in different parts of the coimtrj'. But 
almost all tlic-c had been abo!i«hed l)cfore the 
transfer of the administration to the Crown 
Thc-oxtremc financial embarrassment cau'eil by 
the Sepoy Mutiny, liowever, compelloil the 
Government of India to rc-imposc direct taxa- 
tion. The first mca'iire of such taxation placctt 
before the lecislaturc was a Bill to impose a 
licence-tax. This hill contained inanydcfects 
aS was opposed not only by the public but 
also by the officcra of Gox;crnrncnt wclmlinR 
Sir Barnes Peacock, tlie then Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and Vice-President of the 
General Legislative Council. The Bill, there- 
fore, was not proceeded with for the time being 
In the meantime, Mr. James WiBon, had 
been sent out to India nith the object 
the finances of the country on a sound 
thoucht that the objects underlying the Licence- 
tax Bill could be best achieved if they were 
dealt with in., two f 

thSorc!'’infrodu?e'd t«o measures of toxahou 

SnS on 

Imccrial Treasury and 1 per rent lor local 
mirpoSM The different categories on ^ 

Sme-tax was levied, were;, W lands and 
I, cnn. /ill trades and professions, (tit) public 
„T' and (in) aaT.rie’l When the Bill wa, 

under di.eussion a clain, for eaenipl.on wos prt 
toraard, on behalf of the 

those under the permanent settleraCTt Tl« 
from MnhaSin Mahtab of Bnrdw.n 
0 ?" 

Srwl»‘"n however, pa.ed by .he 
Cotincil without modification. 


This measure was enacted for a period of 
five years, and it lap«cd in ISG.'j. In 18G7 the 
iin<sncial difficulties of the Government of Ind'S 
coinpellctl it to impo«e a licence tax, which was 
continued in the following year in the form of 
a certificate tax In 18C9, this certificate tax 
was converted into an Income-tax. This tax 
was applied to all elno^cs alike, without any 
didinrtion. It was levied at the rate of 1 per 
cent on all incomes and profits from 11®. 500 
per annum and upwards The rate of tax wa® 
enhanced to 2 per cent during the second half 
of the financial year 1SC9-70 In 1870, it was 
raiso/l to SIX pies in the Rupee, or about 3J per 
cent Individual assessments were now’ in- 
troduced The yield of the tax was not as 
much as it bad been expected The tax was 
very iinpopuKar Tlie general view held even 
by officers of Government was that the rate was 
{TO high and that limit of exemption too low. 
In 1871-72 the opinions of Provincial Govern- 
ments and of manv high officers were invited on 
the nature of the Income-tax, when the general 
view was cxprea«ed in opposition to the tax. 
During the year 1871 the rate of as’essmenl was 
lowered to 2 pies in the Rupee and the minimum 
income liable to assessment was raised to 
R« 750 In the following year the taxable 
minimum w’as raided to Rs 1,000 In 1873, 
the Government of India took into account the 
opinion of the Europeans os well ns the Indians, 
both official and non-official, and after review- 
ing the financial position of the country, came 
to the conclusion that the continuance of the 
tax was unnecessary and inexpedient. The 
Income-Tax Act was allowed to expire. 

Five years later direct taxation was again 
levied, this time in the form of licence taxes 
These taxes lasted for nine years In 1886, the 
Government of India was faced with a very 
difficult financial situation and an Income-Tax 
Bill -was again introduced. This measure was 
built upon the foundation of licence tax. In- 
comes of Rs 500 n year or less w'cre exempted. 
Incomes between Rs 500 and Rs. 2,000 were 
taxed at 4 pies in the Rupee, while those above 
Rs 2,000 were taxed at 5 pics. The principle of 
praduation was thus recognised. Incomes derived 
from land were excluded from the operation of 
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the Bill. On this occasion the income-tax was 
placed on a permanent footing. 

In 190d the taxable mmimum of the 
income-tax was raised from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 
No changes of any importance took place m 
the Income-tax law till the jear 1916. In that 
year the financial distress caused by the Euro- 
pean War compelled the Government to impose 
additional taxation. 

One of the measures adopted to cope with 
the difficulty was an mcrea=e in the rate of 
Income-tax. Incomes from Rs. 5,000 to 
Rs. 9,999 nere taxed at six pies in the Rupee, 
incomes from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 24,999 and up- 
wards at one anna in the Rupee. A defioile, 
tliough not full, effect was thus given to tht 
pnnciple of graduation. 

In 1917, the Indian Income-Tax Act of 
1SS6 was amended, with the object of improving 
the machinery so as to avoid the leakage which 
was taking place. On tins occasion the ordi- 
narj’ income-tax was supplemented by a Super- 
tax, on the largest incomes. People having 
incomes in excess of Rs. 50/XX) per annum, 
^^crc called upon to pay a Super-tax, m addi- 
tion to the ordinarj’ incomc-ta.x. The rates 
fixed ncre as follows; m ie$pect of (t) the first 
Rs. 50,000 of taxable income, —one anna m the 
Rupee; (n) tlie next Rs. 50,000 of taxable 
income, — one-and-a-half anna in the Rupee, 
tut) the next Rs. 50,000 of taxable income, — 
two annas m the Rupee, (tv) the next Rs. 50,000 
of taxable income, — two-and-a-half onnas in 
the Rupee; and (v) all taxable meomes over 
two lakhs of Rupees, — tlirce annas in the Rupee. 

In 1918 the Government of India introduc- 
ed a Bill, to consolidate and amend the law 
relating to incomc-ta.x. One of the provisions 
of tins Bill w.ns that, in determining the rale 
at which the income-tax waa to be Ujxicd, the 
aggregate of an asscssce’s taxable income from 
all sources, including agricultural income, should 
be taken into consideration. Tins proposal led 
to conddcrable opposition in the Legislalix’C 
Council. An amendment moved by one of the 
non-official members with a view to excluding 
agricultural income from the computation of the 
rate of tax, was carried- some of the high 
officers of tlie Government including the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf voting in faxour of the amend- 
ment. 

In 1919, the minimum of t-axablc income 
was rai'Cd from Rs. 1,000 to P^. 2,000 with the 
object of giving some rehef to people haxdng 
small fixed incomes, who had b«n hard hit by 
the enormous ri-e of the cost of living. In the 
same year an Excess Profits Duty Bill was 


passed which applied, with certain exception^, 
to bu&mess enterprises m India earning profit* 
exceeding Rs. 30,000 during the year. This 
duty was levied only for one year. 

In 1920, the Government of India introduc- 
ed a Super-tax Amendment Bill. The main 
purpose ol this Bill was to substitute a Super- 
tax at a fiat-rate of one anna on the income of 
Compames for the then e-xisting rates which 
ranged from one anna to three annas on indivi- 
dual profits. In other words, a new form of 
Super-tax similar to the ‘ Corporation Tax ’ 
lex'ied in other countries, was to be substituted 
for a portion of the Super-tax. The Super-tax 
on individuals, unregistered firms, and Hindu 
undtx'ided joint famibes was continued as 
before. 

In 1921 the Government of India decided 
upon a further increase m the rates of income- 
lax and Super-tax. W ith regard to the fonoer 
the rates on the smaller incomes were left 
undisturbed but the rates on the upper grades 
were so increased as to work to a maximum of 
16 pies instead of 12 pies. At the same time 
the rates on the higher grades of income liable 
to Super-tax were so raised as to work upto <i 
maximum of 4 annas in the Rupee on any 
e.xcess over three-and-a-lialf lakhs. 

In 1922 the Gox'emment decided to make 
a further call over the payers of income-tax and 
Super-tax No alterations were made in the 
rote of tax payable by persons whose income 
was Rs. 30,000 or less a year, but the rate on 
income* between Rs. 30,000 and Rs. 40,000 
was raised to from 14 to 15 pies, and that on 
incomes aboxe Rs. 40,000 from 16 to 18 pics. 
At the same time the higher rate* of the 
Super-tax were regarded, working upto the 
highest rate of 6 annas os against the then 
existing highest rate of 4 annas. The combined 
maAtnicmi of the two taxes was thus fixed at 
fixc-and-a-half annas. 

It was in Uie course of the year 1922 that' 
the law relating to taxes on income was con- 
solidated and placed on a more satisfactory 
basK The increasing rate of taxation led to a 
demand for more accurate assessment, and 
complete rexision of the previous Acts as found 
neccs-aiy*. The proxisions of Act XI of 1922 
wTtc largely b-xsed on the recommendations of 
the All-India Income-tax Committee which had 
been oppointed in 1921 to consider questicn^ 
relating to taxation of income. The principal 
changes introduced by this Act were as follows: 
(0 The income of (he precious year wn® made 
the basis of assc«mcnt and the adju'tmenl 
system was abolished, (u) It was made clear 
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ll.al ll.c IM «oulJ be clmrc' iible not Dc«-M»rily 
„„ ■ income’ cnlculnleJ on ncluul recopW «'“* 
™,cn.litnre, but on Urn •income', pronu, «i 
Jim ai ect out ami ilefmtJ in tl.e Aft. It was 
ul ,0 maJe clear tliat no unitorm luctliod ol 
“c;:«lniin« tva, lueccribcd lor a 1 laa-l|aytT., 
ami that eccry tax-iiayer miKht, a8 lar as 
noc'iblc, ailoiJt rucli Iona and ayctem of account- 
m UM bc.-t tuitfd for laa puriwaca., Im 
•rt d.dmetion bcwcen ' laaable mcone ana 
■ tolid incoa.e’ nlach had b«a adoiaed m 1918 
»a» abandoned and tlie Act I’™''"''*' ' 

■I ,tn income' ol an asec.-eco thould detcimna 

his\inbility to the tax as ^^c!l as 

which the tax should he nsincssod. Ow) . 

ilct^hSl'K 'the 'ra'n° 

.it*nin-*t Dfofits under another, (ui) In 
ra 'elncl there Imd been a clmnse m the pro- 
rictorehip ol a buaiaees, it >vaa provided that 

rBo“rel oTlnlS R“evete wS m^Sd »£« 

iS aiSS^trund^’^r'icJ 

Issv; ic £d”TS e.a:s 

!??^ron mis’ioner ol Income-tax to reler 8 care 
to the Iligh Court on the npphcation ol an 
1,° Jece (II) The provisions rclalinB to the 
disclosure ol particulars regarding income-tax 

l-rcrrnadrit oh”;jL?toron rcSUl 

codurc relating relief from double taxation. 

ir sCd t n„"d hcT^^ 

« 1 ifself nor its Schedules contained any priv 
dins reSng to the rales ol taxation ciueh 


wort! left to be dctrniiitjcd by the annual rinance 
Act ll.c IiKonx-tax Act, 1922, nearly rcgula- 
twl the basis, the methods nnd the machinery 
of and was tlius a purely udmmis- 

trutivc mcii^uro. The pip-ing of tins Act ^ 
followed by the creation of an expert ftatl lor 
the dcparlment. ,■ e 

The diffcrint aepcetH of the question ot 
taxation of income were considered at consi* 
dtnibic Icngtli by the Toxation Ltiquir>' 
Committee of 1921.25. Tlieir investigation, 
di-clo^-d certain defects in the system, borne 
of ibc recommendations of the Taxation Lnquir)* 
Committee relating to taxation of income have 
Uiu ncccplod by the Govermuent and embodied 
in nimnding Acts. Several legislative measures 
have been enacted to amend the law relating to 
Income-tax since Act XI of 1922 was passw. 
Tlic most important of these incaguris arc tin 
following : (0 Act IV of 1024 which substitutes 
the Control Hoard of Ilcvcnue for the Board ol 
Inland Uevenue; (n) Act XI of 1924 which 
provides for (a) llic withdrawal of exemption 
III respect of I’rovidcnt Insurance Societies and 
(b) the taxation of associations of individual* 
other than firms, companies, and the lli^u 
undivided families; (m) Act X\I of 192o 
wlucl. provides for the taxation of sterling 
overseas pay received in the United Kingdom; 
uv) Act III of 1926 which detertmnra the 
liability of the Governments of British 
Dominions to txaation in India »} 
of tradme operations; (w) Act XA1\ ot 
1920 which provides for the IcxY of Super-tax 
ftt the source on dividends paid to non-rwidcnts 
nnd allows appeals to the Pnty Council; and 
(vi) Act 111 of 1928 which contains miscella- 
neous amendments. Another Bill was passed in 
1929 to bring together a number of minor 
amendments relating mostly to matters of 
administration . ... n 

In 1930 an increase of one pie in the Rupee 
was made in the rates of (i) income-tax on 
incomes of Rs. 15,000 and upwards, and {»\ 
Super-tax with the exception of Companies 

the supplementary nnd extending 
Finance Act of September 1931 the exemption 
limit of the Income-tax was reduced from 
Ra. 2000 to Rs. 1,000 and a tax of 4 mea “ 
the Rupee on incomes betewen Rs. 1,000 and 
Rs. 21)00 was lened. Further a surcharge ot 
121 per cent was imposed on all rates of income- 
tax and Super-tax. In 1935 the surcharge on 
income-tax nnd supcr-t.nx was reduced by one- 
third and relief was given to the p^rs ol 
income-tax on incomes between Rs. 1,000 ana 
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some relief while the burden was likely to be 
sojnewhnt greater on tlie richer asscssces. 

The report of the Select Committee was 
placed before the Indian Legislative Assembly 
on the 10th November, 1938 and the conadeta- 
tions of the Report was taken up on the 16th. 
The Select Committee had removed a few of 
the provisions to which exception had been 
taken both in the Legislative Assembly and 
outside, the most important of these being the 
provision relating to the lumping together of 
the incomes of husbands and wives. But many 
of the members thought that quite a lai^ 
number of objectionable features still existed 
in the Bill. Special emphasis was laid on two 
of the clauses of the Bill. The first was clause 
4 which sought to substitute an accrual basis 
for the taxation of the foreign incomes of resi- 
dents in India, and also provided a 
discrimination between domiciled residents and 
non-domicilcd residents. The second was 
clause 53 which contained the provision relating 
to double taxation relief which was almost 
unanimously regarded as inequitable and 
unjustifiable, — a provision the eSect of which 
was to cause a loss to the Indian treasury to 
the extent of over a crore of rupees every year 
The crisis came to a head immediately the dis- 
cussion of the clause started As soon as tbe 
deletion of clause 4 was moved, the leaders of 
the different parties, namely, the Congress 
Party, the Congress Nationalist Party, the 
Moslem League Party and the European group, 
al! stood up one after another to support the 
amendment. It seemed that the Bill was as 
good as dead, for the Finance Member had 
threatened several times to withdraw the Bill 
if clause 4 was omitted or '‘mangled". But 
the Finance member made a last minute offer 
of a compromise and suggested a conference 
between himself and the leaders of the various 
parties. This offer was accepted and a com- 
proimsc proposal was adopted by the- Govern- 


ment, the Congress party and the Moslemu 
League party. This was ultimately accepted by 
the Assembly. The subsequent passage of the- 
Bill was comparatively easy. The Congress 
Nationalist party, however, did not accept the* 
compromise and fought a gallant fight at every 
stage of tbe progress of the Bill through the 
House. As for clause 53, the Governor-General 
refused his sanction to the moving of any 
amendments for deleting it. 

The compromise proposals on clause 4 was- 
te the effect that the accrual basis should be 
retained but an exemption is made in respect- 
of accrued income to the extent of Rs. 4,500'* 
which ia to be taxed only if brought into British 
India. The discrimination between domiciled 
residents and non-domiciled residents is replaced 
by a distinction between those who arc . 

" resident " and those who are “ ordinarily 
resident", A provision added to clause 49 is- 
mtended to give some relief to those Indian, 
traders who cannot bring their foreign incomes 
into British India on account of exchange res- 
trictions, and the new clause 49D seeks to 
Indian traders partial relief from double taxa- • 
tion m countnes with which there is no . 
agreement to provide such a relief. 

Tbe pressure e.verted by the non-ofilcia}' 
members of the Assembly helped to improve the 
Bill to some extent Apart from clisoges in * 
minor directions, the most notewortiiy of these* 
improvements was the provision for the cstab- 
lishment*of an Appellate Tribunal for appeals - 
from the decisions of Appellate Assistant Income- 
tax Commissioners. This Tribunal will consist 
of not more than ten persons and will comprise- 
an equal number of judicial and accountant 
members with a judicial member as President. 

The powers of the Tribunal will be exercised' 
by Benches Another improvement ia the dele- 
tion of the clause relating to the entry of houscr- 
by income-tax officers. 
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fonns and llie Church artitcly helped In the work of 
Ifotchering innweni )oiine litre. To Jeme the worth al 
A (Ingle loiil is grealrr than, the gaining of the whole 
world, end )ct the Church induced thousands to lamfice 
their lives merely (or a few millionarles ohtainInE or 
malnlaining territory for purposes of eommerejaJ eapToifa* 
tioB. Jesus taid “t-ove your enemies” llishop and 
Others preached: “Die kifling your enemies and yon 
Will go straight to Heaven.'* This is how the Church 
(barring one or two noble exceptions) allied itself wah 

K wer and wealth and did not scruple to nail Jesus, the 
ince of Peace, to the cross. 

. He discusses the attitude taken up by the 
Church towards the /rcedom ovement in India ; 


Nearer home, what pan did the Church play in India 
when a non-Christian people struggling to be free used 
the method of Jesus, the method of non-violence, against 
a Christian power which kept them jn bondage f To 
aay the least, it kept severely aloof on the plea that the 
Church was a non political organization and missionaries 
were pledged not to interfere in politics. But can the 
Church honestly restrict its adherence to the teachings 
of Jesus to a conveniently limiiel sphere and aay. “Thus 
far and no farther”? Is it not loo much like following 
Jesus only lo long as doing so does not come into confli'l 
with imperiaJjsm ? II ao, the ultimate aiiiborlfy ihs 
Church recognises is not Jesus but ImperlaliMic power, 
no: God hut mammon and, as Jesos pointed out, one 
cannot serve both. 

Even if the Church in India took the position that 
though It sympathised with the desire of the nation to 
be free, still it could not support unconstitutional methods 
what is one lo say of the grim silence which it preserved 
over violent repression of a non violent people ’ It does 
not require a Christian to say that violence perpetrated 
on one who refuses to resort to violence is sheer hruialiiy 
Common humanity will cry out against such hirbansm, 
and yet the Church as an organized bi>dy did not raise 
a finger in protest Jesus aught have been omongsi iho«« 
who bared their heads lo receive the blows from ihe police, 
while the Church merely looked on and pa*sod W on the 
other side. Instead of the Church teaching non Cliristians 
the mrtJiod of non violence, the non Christians proved 
themselves by far the tract followers of Jesus 


Unification of Maliaraetra 


The National Congress has declared its 
resolve to establish Provinces on the linguistic 
basis as far as British India is concerned 
Dealing with the question of the unification of 
the Maharaslra Sardar Rao Baliadur M. V 
Kibe observes in Triucnt : 


Tlie boundaries of the ’Mahora'hita in the Bombay 
Province are well defined and the country wjtiun ihra is 
compset. Similar is the case with regard lo the Maha- 
rasiitta incUidod in ihe Cenlial Provincea^ (inelo^g 
Berac) and both these portions are contiguODs -fte 
Indian Stales falling within the boundaries of the Slaha- 
rashtra in the Bomhay Province may form a •ohteder*- 
lion under the the hegemony oi Kolhapur, 

The proposal, m short. » that the Mahatajhlni 
districts ot the Bomhay Piovine^ Derar and the Maha 
raslitra disirirla of the present Central PronncM ohonid 
form one province To cornpensate the Central Proving 
*or iu loss ol lerntory, alt the districts of the United 
-es weal of the Jumna mav be Riven oyer to 
aVoshal {Hindi CP.). It wUl have its eapiUl at 


Jublnilpore. which will 1»» more centrally situated for the 
new temtoriee than Nagpur fa for the present lerntoneir 
Hiere will remain some .Maharsditra area in the old and 
new districts to be given over (o Mahakoshal; they will 
have l<* accept their position of minorities. Even now 
they are not contjjuona lo .Mabarasbira irrritoriee ami 
their position will in no way lo adversely alTected, unless 
ft be said with regard to the Maharashtrians in the Hindi 
SMaking districti of Ihe present Central Provinces that 
the presence of their compatriots almost in a majority in 
Ihe United Mahara«htra is a safeguard to them. DuL 
after all. naiioaalities in India cannot be antagonistic. 

In the New Maharashtra there will be two Universities^ 
one to be newly established at Poona and the other to be- 
at Nagpur, As regards the capitif. like the United 
Pfovioees, or as is the case at present in the Oombar 
Province, there will be two capitals, certain oSces and 
functions being held at Poona and others qt Nagpur; or 
these may be seasonal capitals, the Government going to- 
Nagpur m the cold season. 


The Worlrl in Conilie! 

Rev. A. J. Saunders considers the World iir 
Conflict, not in a physical sense, but rather in 
the conflict of ideas and ideologies. Dealing 
with the philosophy of coinmunisro, he writes 
in The Naitcnal Chnsttan Council Review : 

Marx i> ID the direct bne of siieeewfon from Socratec 
and Pfato of ibe ancients and Jfegei of the moderns,. 
The central idea in )us theory is what ts called the 
philosophy of dialectical maienatism. Heget’a djalecUe 
IS an attempt to state the procesa of thought considered 
as ao coward movenent of growth and derelopment; It 
IS a logiraJ i&'trument for studying tho procesa of 
development How docs cbinge take place ? How doer 
social life proceed * What are the means of pronesa ? 
These were the questions which engaged Hegri; hr 
worked in the realm of ideas. Karl Marx accepted much 
of Hegel's theory, but he was more practical. Marx was 
not an idealm, he wb> a stern reahit. Hegel viewed 
the process of life from the realm of ideas, blarx from 
the ttaniog point of sociology and economics, ilfarx'*’ 
vriiols philosi^hy was coloured by his theory — The eco- 
nomic interpretation of history. Note this difierence : 

‘Man IS what he eats’ — Marx. 

‘Alan i« wJiar he th/nks ' — Hegel. 

1. Alt organic processes are dialectic 

2 Hcality IS an organic procesa 

3 Reality is idea. 

Marx accepted the £r<t two, but )je changed the third to- 

Reality is matenal well being. 

Cotnmanisl philosophy is based upon economic suSciency,- 
OT a dialctic materiuism, and an economic delcrmmi<m.~ 
The outstanding example of the philosoph* of Karl 
Marx on a national scale is the Russian expenraent in- 
Communism The aim of Communism is the rule of the 
proletanat. Hot subjection lo a dicisior Consequently, 
Russia is not yet truly Communi tic. It is rather Slate 
Socialism under the direction of a Dictator and a small 
body of Supermen. But Russia is a pioneer in social 
control on a national scale, and although we may not 
agree with ‘acme tilings being done in Soviet Russia we 
must not allow our elves lo be blinded to the good ihiogs 
that are coming out of their significant expenraent. I 
mention only ivto or three which no doubt have impresved 
yoa in your reading : the removal of the haired aniD 
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,0 remove from m.r .ocleiy wlmlewle ^ 

imlireii stid .levlruclive Btlilnclev. In tlie eonfMt of ouT 
remrJy of ciiliiirnl pliir»litm this omlsnon must be mede 

^°”'Tliere mii»t a!*o be orponiseJ a defiriiic plan ®f ^“1" 
lura! adjmliiirnt end liarmonisation of tbe varioua com. 
iniiniiiM. 

Tlio writer suggests the following few 
measures m the nature of a plan of action: 

(1) A national inventory of the cultural and aodal 
value; of Ibe various racial and «’'Emui mmonW. ought 
to be prepared jointly by acholara of tbe majority and 

"’■"’•’[^7 Ih-^bonld be organised a National Committee 

«' 'i'sr/.:i-':lp;rpV"l-s"rsv' 

would make * bJoJde«t «te«.on of 60 <k 1 w.U 

women. >vl.o bjd.cve in ,h, bnoging 

Sirs..! 

eommunal grou"S. 

Tlie Plnlo.ophr of Sir Mabomed Iqto! 

T.. .nito nf hls cotnniunal activities during 

the Professor in The Indian Review 

l^‘'^‘lhe7e“V9\o‘diffe"i« 
rtau'^Bcabty an^^ 

higher ‘''i , ‘ maS'* greatest asset. lUppi- 

ilesTira^ acciSnrof go^d bf* ‘"d • 

"^%ir:s a message 

the weaker ■"d^dua's «nd d«‘';,^J, „„„c 

scrupulously declared books are tinging with a 

power, and the P"®” . „m,rk.ble f.itb m a 

pasMonate devotion for. and^ a^^r*^ depressed and 

simple living Cnd „b£, once preached the 

Rejected It was art. It >» h”® ***•*, ** 

conquest chaH"’^* addres-ed to a val.art 

(„1 that religion nana ’ will stir yout whole 

soul. One reading of ,he impresioii of a 

being and will 1'®^® cower animated with flames of 
mind ol ca'taotdinary po e ,ur.,ng wilh emotions 

urgency and vitality, .and o Though a true son 

like a river his spmtual ancestry can bo 

A’T/a^eTroB^gVonaVdNiet^^^^ 


Leo Tolstoi 

The Visva-Dharati Quarferfy reproduce.? an 
article on Leo Tolstoi by AI. Brovdn from the 
^fotcow News. It contains Lenin’s appraisal of 
Tolstoi. The following is an extract from the 
article : 

A apeeial place in Tolstoi's works is occupied by these 
writings in which he sought to point out the way to 
■naiomeol of truth and human justice How to Jive. 
Were the suffermss of the people inevitable. 

Tortured by doubts, Tolstoi sought in vain for Iignt. 

The revolutionary section of the pea«antry and the 
working class prepared for an armed struggle with tsansm. 
Tbe vast ma«s of the peasantry, which had yet not 
awakened to the' need for revolution, as Lenin correctly 
pointed out. " wept and prayed, rationaliwd and dreamed, 
wrote petitions and sent deputations ” — i • 

The ideologist of this latter social group was Tolstoi 
with his concept of ascetism, the simple life, the sup- 
nression of all desire, the repudiation of everything 
“earthly,'’ non resistance to evil, and inner selfperfec. 

"‘"-Tolstoi is gres*.’’ wo'® Le“‘"* “ ■?. 1^*. 
cipressiofi to the ideas and sentiments which had funned 
among the millieni of tbe Russian peasants by the time 
of the bourgeois revolution in Ru«sia. At the same time, 
however, he was pitiful and help e«8 when he sought to 
presch what, as Lenin ssid, was ono of the ine«t d«P‘* 
cable things on earth, namely, religieo, which sought 
to •• subsiiiiiie for priests in government lervlce, priests 
bv moral conviction.” and thereby culuvale the • most 
refined and hence the most repulsive of the priesibn^. 

Lemn’s wrath was psfticularlv Ufong against those 
of ihe Russian intellectuals who called themselves 
followers of Tolstoi but who presented a mo«l di«gu«ling 
sDeetacle of worn-out, hyilerical snivellers who publicly 
beat themselves on the breast, crying t ViSni 

am base, but I am morally perfecting my*elf, I no letiger 
eat meat and sustain myself solely on nee cutlets. 

While paying tribute to the artistic genius 
of the author of War and Peace, Anna Karenina 
and Resurrection, and recognizing the indis- 
putably subjective nobility of Talstoi ns a man 
who fought all hi3 life for the liappiness of the 
people, Lenin and the Bolsheviks never made a 
fetish of him. 

Tolstoi's iheorie* of reconciliation ind non resistance 
are alien to the working people. For the 
working people of the whole world and for the 
Soviet people, the charm end power of the author lies 
not in his philosophy but la his magnificent writings, 
which give such solendid expression to life and which 
letch men to respect labour and to be humanists. 

“In order lo make his great writings really accessible 
to all. it is necessary to fight and fight again against such 
a social system which condemned millions and scores cf 
miHions to darkness, ignorance, hard labour and poverty, 
a aociahst upheaval is necessary,” is what Lenin wrote 
about Tolstoi. , , 

Hie workers and peasants of Russia. iindcr_ Ihe 
leadership of «he Bnlsheviks, accomplished the socialist 
upheaval, end all of the priceless legacy of the wrUer 
has become aece«si!>le to the people Never has lie had 
M many millions of readers as in the Soviet Union today. 
Scores of editions of hl« works have been published by 
the Soviet Coventmenl, but even the 17 million copies 







Germany and Russia 

It is well known that there are striking 
similarities between National Socialism and 
Communism. “ The Party ” m Russia has the 
same pobtical monopoly, writes Calvin R. 
Hoover in the New York Times iUapa2ine, 
that is enjoyed by “ the Party ” in Germany. 
In botli Germany and Russia the Party and 
the State have no separate identities. The 
Party-Stale exercises unlimited sovereignty over 
every phase of human activity. 

In the economic realm, National Sociaiisin 
and the Soviet System are contrasted on the 
ground that the Nasi system is capitalistic and 
protects private property whereas the Soviet 
Russia does not recognise private property. 

TL«ie can be no doubt that here ii 4 buie diSereace. 
^et tbe conliut b<tw«en the itUtudee ot the Itro 
Stales toissrd property is not so complete as firsl appears. 
Nslional Sociahsts did not have to take away stock e<r> 
ii&caies (tom stockholders id order to obtaia control of 
industrial corporations. All that was necessary wss that 
the covcmmcDt dominate the election o( the boards al 
directors. 

Again, it is claimed that m Russia the 
workers run the factories for the workers, and 
in Germany the capitalists run the factories for 
the capitaUsts. 

It is true that in Soviet Russia a far higher propor- 
tion of the managers of factories are former workmen 
thsa in Germany, and that in Germany tbe adioiiustia- 
live persoDDcl in control of indastrial enterprises is stiU 
largely the same as before Hitler became Chancellor. 

^ow this is eairemely important to each of the in- 
dividual managers both in Germany and in Rosria. It 
does not make much difference to the workers theta- 
selves, however. In neither country do the workers, as 
such, control industry. It has many times required the 
most esueme esercise of the police power of the Stale, in- 
cluding the death sentence, to leach the Russian worker ibsi 
the msnsgemeni — even though appointed, not elected-— 
has sothontr which mu«{ be ie)pecied. The Nazis bafo 
the advantage in that they do not have to teach this |o 
the workers all over again. _ . 

The cultural differences which erist between the Nsu 
and Soviet systems are due not only to difference m the 
class origin but also to ricial differences as welL Tlie 
Nazi yearning towuds a more pnniiiive kind of socieir 
—the idealisation of the peasant in contrast with iho 
Soviet fetish of urbanisation and ioduslrialisatlois— 
is BO doubt due to difference in class origin. Tbe far 
treater glonficaiion of the warrior by the Nazis is pro- 
bably founded in the culiure of the race. Nevertheless, 
enltnnl sinuianties override d fferences in both race and 
class origin. 

IS 


The culture of both systems is essentially one of force, 
violence and conflict. For the pacifist in either society 
there is unlimited contempL For a long time Com- 
munists distinguished between class war and nationalist 
war. To participate in class warfare was virtuous, while 
to participate in “imperialistic war” was sin. The nrccs- 
aiiy lor alliances with eapitalisiie coumnes .and the at 
tempi 10 develop .Sower pgtriotisai as a protection against 
National Socialist Germany have blurred this distinction 
measurably. 

A burning hatred of Communists, Social Democrats, 
Caihobes, Monarchists and purged Nazis in Cermany 
compares with a similar hatred for former landlords, 
capiiabsts, Mensheviki and Trotskyists m Russia. 

Another outstanding simalariiy in culture is the ab- 
sence of htedom of speech, Ireedom of the pre-s, Ireo 
dom of thought and of conscience. 


National Socialism A Religion 
If Commumsm be an idcoIog>', observes 
A. I. S. in The. Catholic World, National Socia- 
lism 13 a rebgion, a dangerous and terrible 
religion which expresses itself in the fanaticism 
with which it persecutes all who will not con- 
form to Its tenets. 

Communism has introduced an anti-Cod campaign, 
but National Socialism has introduced the worship of 
a god who baa nothing in common with the God of the 
Chiiatians. “ Cod. and Hitler His prophet,” is much the 
same cry as “Allah, and Mohammed his prophet,” and 
bke Mohammedanism the new rebgion is to be promut- 
geted by the sword. Woe to ih,.se in public office who 
do not conform. In Austria iho^ who bad desired and 
who bad wutked (or the Anschluss, but who remained 
Calbtdic, were the first to suffer; and among the officials 
of Uie prevtous government those were singled out for 
special cruelly, who were known to be ptacU*mg Catho- 

Why, if it were merely a question of race, were not 
only Jewish professors banished from the universities; 
those who were known to be actively Catholic were ban- 
ished also. The dissolving of the Innsbruck faculty of 
theology (one of the most famous in Europe) is another 
proof of the Klt;;iou% nature of lie moiemeot. ' 

Why if National Socialism be not a religious move- 
ment IS the practice of the Chnslun religion made im- 
possible for the young, who are compelled is drill and 
occupy iheciselves with mibtary eiercisca during the 
whole forenoon of Sunday, and why is the drill oi mdi 
taiy recmiia bectin with the formula. *Tbo*e who wish 
to leave the Church step forward." and anaihemai 
Furled at those who do not step forward? Not only is 
the practice of religiou made impossible for the young 
bat they are inveigled into at'ending par-idin of Chnv 
lisa worship. 

Baldor von Schlrach, the youth leader of the Third 
Rrich at a youth (estival in Hessen-Nassait spoke as fol- 
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)owa: “Th« youlh hero h aeitber Cstkolie nor ProttstMat, 
il is simply German, s people soldered together by faith 
in a leader, and the sacred earth of the fathetUnd. We 
are here because God has ordained it. This we feel In 
be the truth. God has not said go into the ConicsMonal 
Churches and light against Hitler, no, God has ordained 
what we feel to be the truth: Hold together and fight for 
Adolf JliiJer. This is Cod’s will." 

At a youth festival held in Thuringen, in one of the 
speeches or sermons, the following phrases occurred : “We 
seek prophets whom we can regard as models of faith and 
heroic struggle . . . Adolf Hiller overcame in his own 
soul the demon of class hatred . . . his way during fificett 
years was the way of the cross . . . thus we can 
experience the cross sot as a matter of history but as il 
has been revealed in Adolf Hiller. Who cannot believe 
in Adolf Hiller cannot believe in Cod. In (otlowing hini 
we show our faith in the unknown and yet known Gm.” 


Decline of German Literature 
According to an article in the Forum, 
Johannesburg, (reproduced in the Parade in an 
abridged form) German literature has greatly 
deteriorated during the Hitler regime, which 
has not produced one notable writer so far. 

It is a well known fact that the hulk of literary 
production in every modern country is made up by novels 
Republican Germany, in particular, had cultivated the 
novel end especially the social novel. Names like loa 
Seidel, or Hans Grimm, or Guido Kolbenbeyer, or Frank 
Thiees— to mention a few at random, with no view to the 
order of their Lterary merit— were known fat beyond the 
German borders. To-day their bearers ate silent. 

There were, before Hitler’s advent to power, some 
avowed Naris who worte fine, readable aocial novels. 
What hss become of all that talent? The most emineoi 
woman writer Cetrascy has ever possessed, fUcerda Hack, 
a pure “Aryan," had openly to protest at ibe shame 
brought upon the true Gerraanf by ber new rulers and 
has ever since been waiting in voluntary silence for the 
hour of liberation — one of the few heroic figures in Naa 
Germany who have had the courge of their conviction. 

For an outsider the sinister significance of this silence 
may be riifScult to grasp. It is nothing but miserable 
and naked fear that is at the back of it. Present-day 
fi'iW'iwwy -V gwwwJ iy sc aMry riwies ihsU -orr 
envious of each other, that no writer dare take a atand 
on any social question whatever. The splendid system 
of retrospective punishiTicnt introduced by the Nazi regime 
adds to their fears. 

Under these ctrcumstances, the only prose that appears 
from time to time revolves upon subjects like comrad^ip, 
“blood and soil." and “race-consciousness," unless ii is in 
ihe category of Bjaanline eulogies of Fuehrers and sub- 
Fuehrers, so-called “biographies." 

Is it any wonder that, under these circumstances, the 
Deulsc/ie Aflgemeine Zeitung, one of the few be(ter<hss 
journals of olden days that have survived in Nazi Ccrmaiiy, 
conimenls “that precious little in the way of good new 
lilerotme has been produced up to now, and that one 
turns with ]oy to the great prose writers of the nineteenth 
century— writers who possessed the quality of being afocene 
and really poetic ” ? 

The best-sellers in Germany are translationa of 
soccessful foreign novels. At present, both hlargaret 
hSiicheU'a Cone ui'lh the ITind and Dr. Crooin'a The 


Citadel are ihc lavoutUei ol the German reading pabb'e— 
a Birikiog contrast to ibe world-wide anonymity of the 
neo Cennan prose. 


' Europe’s Tragic Hero 
It was seriously suggested that tJio Nobel 
Peace Prize should go this year to Neville 
Cbaniberlafn, or to ail the four heroes of the 
Munich Betrayal, for saving the world from 
catastrophe. But as A. L. Eastennan puts it in 
the Daily Herald, “ If any single man gave 
peace to Europe, it was not Neville Chamber- 
lain, it was not the flamboyant Ccascr of Fascist 
Rome, it was not the raucous, thimdcring Fuhrer 
of Nazi Germany . , . . Xo Edouard Benes the 
crown of glory should be given, for he and he 
alone saved the continent of Europe from over- 
whelming catastrophe." 

One single word from him, one false move, one hasty 
act, one moment of anger at the taunts of his enemv or 
at ihe betrayal by bis fnends, and Europe would have 
been aflame. 

Benes did not utter that word, sor did be return insult 
for insult or pour scorn on deserting aUiea. Ja these 
three dread weeks following Hiilex’s first tornado of 
violence and abuse and threats to march again*! ' 
Czechoslovakia, ibe Czech people ro*e to heights of 
patriotic fervor ucparajleled, in my view, in the world’s 
hifiorf. 

They prepared to meet the chalfesge of an invader Im- 
measurably more powerful with a spirit of aacrifiee that 
no nation, great or small, bas equaled. * 

Not once but a hundred times I heard in the streets cf 
Prague the words, ‘IV'e kaow we «bsU perish, but better 
to die than to yield to force and hunutiaiion’— spoken 
Without arrogance, without emoUon, with a pride that 
W(s temfyiDs in its calm grimness. Men and women 
and children, ihe sort of people you and I meet every 
day, spoke like that. 

And as ibe days wore cm, each blacker with menace 
for the Czech people than the other, Ihe real for war in 
(be defense of their bberly and independence rose to the 
height of B great crusade. But Benes held in check that 
fermr for deatli before dishonour. When the news 
spread through Prague that erstwhile fnends had forced 
-Bross .*i' t'.'eJJ 3c il.oW, she pecfde, Scr &e Sirss limn- 
broke through the barnrr of pent-up emotion and steel 
discipline that had held them calm. 

Densely packed laietee of men, women and children, 
in their scores of thousands, inarchiDg ail through the 
night almost irauslized with emotion — not hysteria, but 
•Sony, sheer agosy, allied with a fierce resolve to fight. 

And there were tears, not of weakness but of baulked 
strength and sow uncontrollable passion. 

But Benes remained calm in his tragedy and isolation 
He braved the wrath of his impsssioned, disappointed 
peopte by himself, issuing a call for order, quiet and 
dignity in Ihe honour of grief and disaster. Again, there 
vme bo taunts agsinst eilher menacing foe or false 
friend, no shouts of defiance which would have sent an 
enraged populace to the battlefield 

When (old by en intransigent and despairing colleague 
that Czechoslovakia, deserted by paper allies, would fight 
Ceimany single-handed. Benes, fat-sighled and brave as 
always, pointed out that his country might begin Ibe fight 
atone, hul nothing could slop the embroiimcDt of all the 
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nations of Euiope and that millions of men wnnld perisli 
IQ the maelstorm of blood. 

Is that (pint and trilh that deSfriolnatioa, Edonard 
Benes bad to surrender the land of bis fathers and plmige 
the patnots of Czechoslovakia into sorrow and mounitig. 
He was giren no choice. 


Oriental Studies and Prebistorie Pottery 
Leroy IVaterman in his presidential address 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Oriental Society, Philadelphia, 
(published in the Journal of the Society) lays 
emphasis upon the larger significance of Oriental 
studies. With special reference to prehistoric 
pottery and its relation to Oriental studies he 
makes the follovring remarks : 

At the Outlet Oriental «tud!es could be likened to 
points ef light in a rjst eb^carilr. Thep maj 
more properly be described today aa a connected fabric 
gradually unfolding the patterns of man's measured oj- 
perience on the time loom, appareinly- tomiog biologic 
time backward and never more swiftly than in the imme- 
diate past. 

One of the most fascinating factors in this process 
is the pottery time >holtle. Of all the worn out and c«»t 
off equipment of early man's life, discarded pottery ■'$ 
apparenilr the mo«l worthless and ti«elesi, yet a« is well 
known, when all other data and available clnes fail, the 
loviy potsherd fumi’hes the sorest and tno<t nnfaih'oc 
source of time eeqneoce and cnlinral *pread And as if 
to make doubly sure that far off fnture ages should not 
be able to lose *ight of this indi^peasime guide (he 
makers of the marvelous polychrome pottery, of the fourth 
tnllleuum BC,, spread its warm colors aero<s the world 
from the Syrian coa«l to the Indus valtey, and within a 
decade the realization of this face has changed the whole 
time perspective of the near and middle Ea«l. More 
particularly, vrith its help has the last season’s wotk at 
Tepe Gawra, under joint an«pic« of the American Schools 
and the Univer^iry hlu«enm of this city, and led b» Dr. 
E. A. Speiser, clarified the chtnnologr to the begianiog 
of the fourth miHenium B C- and with the aid of mono- 
chrome wares beneath, pointed the wav well into the fifth. 
Bill what is even more sinking and •jgaificant are ibe 
accompanying remains of the acropolis in sfvstum XTfl. 
with its intneate and highly artistic religions arclriiecinrc. 
rfs. its red, white, and pnrple temples, whirfi were 
apparently even more richly spread with color within than 
without, thns showing the «ame artistic feeling for color 
eahihiied in the pottery and revealing a higher cnltnval 
development, comtoensurate with the evidence from the 
pottery, but wholly uninspected hitherto. However little 
uniform or unified that culture may have been, when 
compared with the nniformity of the pottery (■ thiiig 
which only va'lly more investigation mil he able to «how). 
the range of higher development as thus far iHn^ated 
lifts the culture of the«e people to a new and sraprw&igly 
high level 

tVithin the current rear further studies and synibeee' 
dealine with the Gha^ulian pottery have definitely earned 
hack the culture of Pale'iine to the fourth miBemom 
with other evidence suggesting po««ible con»ecl»on« with 
IlaJafian cuitore of the fifth ratUeniuni. la that far pff 
age so enormously separated from n®, we can nevertheless 
see how far removed its life was from the truly primitw. 
There is here one of the major remaining gaps, whivh 
it wni be the task of areh*ology to span. In fact tie 


“catwalk” for that bridge may lie almost ready made 
at the base of Tepe Gawra. When that task is accom- 
plished, the historic time sounding apparatus will probe 
DO farther, but even then we ‘hall be far from the human 
bepnninga in one of the best known areas of the Oriental 
field, m., Palestine, for it has al<o proved to be a rare 
treasure hou«e of nrehistoric man and the cro'sroads of 
his wanderings, forcefully set forth by a distinguished 
scholar of the prehi«toric field as "The gateway of Pie- 
hj«toric human migtatioo'.” 


'Women In a Man’s World 
The following extract is made from a 
review in The Christian Register of Virginia 
Woolf’s latest book, “Three Guineas ”. 

Throozh the facts which she is able to gather facts 
which explain why women’* colleges in Einglsnd are so 
impoverished and why professional women of high stand- 
ing do wefi if they mate 250 pounds a year — she 
demonstrates that this public world is still aImo*t 
ezctnsively a man’a world No woman can perform the 

e rirstJy office tn it* state Church — end Mrs. Woolf in 
et text and in her notes gives ns some v^ interesting 
exhibits here No women are in the higher income 
brackets of the Gril Service, although ex-Premier 
Baldwin admits that they are as competent and as 
trustworthy as men. Only after long and gruelling 
fight*, wasteful of whole live* that otherwise might have 
produced rreatire work, have English women won the 
ballot, and some measure of legal right in connection 
with properly— for as we all know married women were 
at one lime unable to own property. Even now the 
woman is not admitted to complete dlitenship for, if she 
mames a foreigner, she loses her citizenship 


Ruseian Youth Searcliing For 'The 
UnknovtTi Cod 

The following extract is reproduced from 
ITorW Christianitif : 

Outside the Party organization and the Communist 
Youth associstions, young Russians who are searching 
for unknown inith are forming themselves into such en- 
<iuiry groups as the “ Circle of Young TMnkers ” the 
"Circle of Enquirers" and the "Academy of Co*mjc Re- 
•eareh.’* Without hooks, without guidance, these clubs 
of young enquirers are pathetically searching, but sooner 
or later they meet with the implacable Soriet authorities 
end are driven underground. Umberto Caratnoce, 
writing in the Italian Catholic monthly Fits e Pmiiero 
says eonceming this *piritnal crisis of the youth in Ra*3ia. 
that its most regrcltable feainre is the iDcrrariDg rnmber 
of suicides, chiefly among girls 


The 'Trininph of the Shah 
In a paper contributed to the Asia, 
W. Lynndoa Clough notes the far-reaching 
reforms introduced in Iran by the Shah. 

A strong drive has been made to unify the 
language : 

There is an academy which at regular iotervals 
pah!i*hes a list of words that are to be expunged— invsders 
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for ill** inr>»l p»rt from Arallt. TutV^ry «“«• 

print* the purr Iranian wiiTalfnl- Tli** ninieuU Pfnian 
sftipl !* at a premium. Tflepram* -for fximple. whim 
In Homan aeripl fo*t far more to wnd than ihow In 
Pmlans Irtlrr* tend to 1« more quieVly delieererf H the 
aildrewe* are not In Roman} and official doeumem* for the 
«i»e of foreicnera hare lo lie filled out In TeraUn. I^n|h 
a duplicate In French I* provided to help the Fertngi. 

Indicfttions point to the fnetthat the powm* 
monl is RoinR to treat the rclipious problem as 
a Gordian knot and cut it; most probably the 
Fohition will bo as in Germany and Russia: 

Many of the airongholds *>f Mohammedanism ^te 
l«en waVened. the two mn.t ohvioii* Iwtns the pne«t* 
and the veil. Op till ten year* apo the mullah* controRed 
relicion and most el the elvll maehinejy : the ataie wa« 
rompletelv. prlct-ridden. Rut today the lonp. flowing 
rol>e9 and turhan that denote the priest are a tare tishl 
there are said tn he only aeven In the whole of I«Uhan 
Moreo\er. the activities of lho»e who are permitted by the 
state to exUt have been atrielly mirtailed and t**]'**” '* 
verr much forbidden ground. The queMion of the veil 
and the turhan. indeed of costume Jn general, was a 
Imnortant one lo the Muslim world, with it* dirtim that 
a man must not uncover hi* head biu, 
should touch the ground with hi* forehead. The priests. 


especially In Meshed, the holiest city of Iran, put up a 
srlgoroa* ttruggle for the retention of the turban, but the 
govemmeBt was very firm, realiiing that In this detail 
of "Iiat verm* lurhan " the whole <pie*tinn of atate.ver*ii* 
priest-control was cry«talliied. The priests In Me^had 
were Imprisoned, and in 193t the reform lieeamc general. 

TTjU victory eneoorage*! the government to attaelc 
feminine attire. Here, of course, it was helped by a 
tlrong feeling for emancipation among the yonng woman- 
hood *rf the country, and the whole reform passed oil 
eomparslively quietly. 

These reforms in (irc«s, langungc and 
religion have produced nsfonishtng results, 
particularly in the family life. 

Monogamy is now in theorv ohligatory, and in practlee 
the cost of livinc has risen m high that a man mar prefer 
a car or a radio lo the luxury of a second wife. Th<* 
abwrdly easy divorce of the old regime, and the pernicious 
sanction of the old code which permtlfed a man to msrry 
a new fancy on a (horl term conirart, are disappearing 
since the judicial functions exerci«cd by the mullah* have 
passed lo civil tribunals, which are more aympaihetic 
toward the principle of equal righti for women and men 

The effect of the reforms on the life of the nation in 
general Is no lei* astonishing. Men have gain'd a new 
self respect 


CAWNPORE MUNICIPAL BOARD'S ADDRESS 
TO SRUUT RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


To 


SrIJut Ramananda Chitterjee, 

The Hodem Reiieto 


We the members of the Muidcipal Board of 
beg to offer you a most warm and cordial welcome on 

’'""'o’i'r dty c".nS’bo.., oI h-tT H-mlnl 
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schools, wherein approximately thirty thousand boys and 
girl* receive education. 

In respect of other civic amenities, the Board I* 
doing its best to find all modem facilities for the citixena 
and ha* provided a good system of water inpply. Iighiing. 
roads drainage and institutions for medical relief. 

Yoar interest in cultural and national uplift of the 
country is well known. Your untiring xeal, dauntless 
courage, a rare gift of pen and tongue and vour abiding 
contributions to the thought of the world will always be 
a beacon-light not ontr to the present generation but also 
lo generations yet to be bom There is hardly a sphere 
of national life, religious, aocial, educational or political, 
in which yosi have not played a conspicuous part. Your 
strenuous efforts and able editing has obtained inter- 
national tecoenilion for The Modem Refiete. 

We thank you for payine us a visit and agreeing lo 
oreside over the Centenary Celebrations of Brambananda 
Keshav Chandra Sen in our city. 

We pray that you may be long spared to serve the 
tnolberland. 


We beg lo remain 
Sir, 

Your well-vrisbers. 

The Chairman and the Members 
of the Cawnpore Municipal Board 



STRONGER THAN DUTY 
Bv P. K. SEN GUPTA 


Pulton threw down his clubs on tire velvety 
lawTi and sank into a cane chair Dash it all, 
he felt hke kicking himself for losing to a fellow 
like Dutty. Why, only the day before he had 

made three bogeys and a hole in one and 

The inevitable club boy in immaculate white 
stood by the rattan table, • 

" A slengah whisky soda, ” he said off-hand, 
lazily watching the parabolic flight of a ball 
from the fifth tee. 

" By Jove ! some hit ! Two hundred and 
fifty yards, if anything,” he muttered, sitting 
up. 

Two players loomed up at the comer of 
the club house — a woman in blue shorts and 
canvas shoes and a man in khaki shorts and 
open-necked singlet. He knew the man — 
Jacques of the Anglo Nestles Co.; plaved good 
golf and rugger for the State. He could’nt place 
the woman at all, though her face seemed 
vaguely familiar Fulton prided himself oo 
knowing most ladies in town. Did’nt know 
this one though — a new-comer perhaps. 

Jacques and his companion sat down a 
couple of tables away from Fulton, the woman 
with her back towards him Jacques, with a 
"how is your game, old chap!” to Fulton, 
ordered similar drinks. • " Awful 1 ”, Fulton 
muttered looking at the nape of her neck, 
cui^-ed, and muscular as a torso. He did’nt 
know what they were talking about but he felt 
that they were di^cussinc, him. Fultem. finished 
his drink, signed his chit and was about to 
move away when he felt a thunderous clap on his 
shoulder and heard s loud ringing voice "Hey I 
You can’t get away without giving me a drink, 
what ? " Hello > Davj' * where on e.'irth did 

vou spring from ? Take a pew, will you 7 ” 
Fulton ordered fresh drinks and offer^ his 
cigarette ease to Davy. They were discus«!iDg 
the forthcoming inter-club golf competition 
when Jacques rose with bis fair companion and 
walked off towards the car stand The couple 
pa'sed within a few yards of their table and 
the woman looked full at them. Davy stood 
up and bowed stiffly. She gave him the merest 
nod and was about to sav something but she 
abruptly closed her mouth firmlv and for a 
second Fulton glimpsed a shade of nag^ng fear 


in her eyes The nevt moment she gave n 
jerk>’ laugh and was gone. " Good Heavens ’ 
iVhat is she doing here ? ” asked Davy, 
following her with his eyes. 

“ Know her ? ” 

"Can’t say I do,” said Fulton vaguely 
mferested. ^ ' 

" Alice Barclay I " 

" What ! Surely not the Alice Bard . . . " 

" None other, ray boy ! ” said Davy giving 
vent to a hollow laugh 

So this was poor Alice Barclay 1 Fulton 
remembered the whole story A ghastly affair 1 
One of those alarming incidents that one often 
hears in the East— -a native serv’ant murder-- 
ing his master for some apparently insignificant 
grouse Jim Barclay was shot through the 
temnle by his native “boy”, Ali. Of course. 
In this case, there was a tremendous hue and 
cry. for Barelav was one of the "burra Sahibs.” 

" Poor fellow, Jim ”, said Fulton shaking 
his head s^•mp.athetieally, ” Ad., .d good sort 
he was Wiat did Ali get?” 

‘Tifteen years 1 ”, said Davy gloomily. 

"Serve the scoundrel right”, snapped Fulton 

“Well — don’t know. I rather fed sorry 
for Ali, " said Da\’>' looking into the depths of 
his " stengah 

"What!” said Fulton indignantly. 
"Surely the beggar deser\'ed his sentence. It 
was o prima facie ease and besides there was 
the ciccumstancial evidence. I believe there 
was a sort of confession, too, was’nt there?” 

"I am afraid vou loiow very little of the 
real tacts of this case ”, remarked Davy 
quietly. 

" Of course, that is all I heard from fellows 
at the Club I was Home on leave when this 
er. this unfortunate affair took place. " 

It was getting dark and the club bouse wa® 
nearly deserted. The Jfahsy caddies squatt^ 
on the lawn and whi=t1ed softly nond'^cript 
Malav *' Kronchongs Tlie Club bov paced 
up and down the dub verandah and the infer- 
nal roo'quitoes were beha\nng abominably. 
TTie dW.snJ ? ills lay enclosed in a eanopv of 
gorgeous huc<»— orange, blue and indigo — .a 
magic panorama thrown out by the last rays 
of a srtting tropical sun. 
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fact that she was to receive S24/K)0/- from 
tlic liisurunei; CoiujJuiiy after her husbancl’a 
deiuibc. lle-furllier quoted fccvcral mstancca 
oI All's dtvoUoDi to aud fcatrilicea for Uia 
inasiir uad eudid with uu eloquent appeal for 
mercy. During the whole proccoamgs the 
accused didn't speak a word and rcluaed to 


aiuwer any queotions. 

“ills Lordship,- the Chief Justice, then 
directed the /Assessors in no uncertain mcMuro. 
They retired lor ten miuU» and returned the 
vcruict of ‘Culpable hbmicide not auiounting 
to murder'. The accused was tlicrcupon 
sentenced to 15 years It. I.” 

“ But what about the story of the poison 
and all that ? " . , . 

“ Yes, 1 ana coming to that. What 1 told 
you now - 13 what the public knows. What I am 
about to relate now are the facts of the caac 
known only to me and a couple of other ^ple 
The whole diabolical plot waa well tliouglit out 
by Alice long before llie event twk plaw. 
I'rom tlic very first she decided to fasten the 
crime on Ah and so prepared to create a moUve. 
(I Morsoually think that she made a faux pas 
there) . To this end she got Barclay, viry much 
aeamst his will, to serve Ali with a noUce of 
dismissal on the grounds that he was ^^“6 
her with scarce attenUon ^^d £cat dis^iwct. 
You see, Fulton, the fact was that 
treat her otherwise knowing all about 
her treatment of Barclay. In fft, he Im^ 
h?r for making his ,Tuan so 
thought that All’s dismissal coupled ^ 
-Tolent quarrel “-on invention of hei^ 
would supply a strong motive. 'The next move 
was ouUe easy. She could, without 
TemoJe some%oi8on from. Barclay.'a locked 
cunboard and administer it m the ni^t cap 
which Ali always served lus Tuan before be 
went to bed. So when Barclay would be 
discovered dead the next morning— poBon^ 
with a Sakai poison-why, it 

l‘'S But Fate delighta i" twistiug mans 
hte into a tausW’^ took the drink-alrrad, 
In ■Rarclav’s room at about 


hour to make certain arrangements for the next 
day's trip to tlie Ulu.3 go, when All came into 
Barclay’s room at about 11 p.m., he stood 
routed to the ground horrified at the sight 
whidi met his eyes. Tiitre was Barclay, half 
thrown out of his bed, his whole frame agitated 
1^' violent convulsions, his blood-shot eyes 
staring out of their sockets and his hair on 
end. For a few seconds Ali remained immobile, 
bereft of the uses of hU limbs. Then suddenly 
he understood — understood that hia master bad 
been poisoned — understood that he was past 
human aid. A mental picture arose in front of 
his eyes — a jungle clearing, a group of Tuans 
and himself standing round a form on the 
ground, tw-istmg and convulsing most horribly 
just like his Tuan now — the death of Botley 1 
All sprang forward and caught hold of 
Barclay’s Jhnging arms but the victim only 
grew more violent. All was unable to help or 
aUcv'iato. Then quite ns suddenly the violence of 
the attack seemed to be passing. Hia limbs 
relaxed but a heavy sweating broke out and 
lie breathed heavily. Ah dropped down on his 
knees and buried bis head m bis hands besides 
the bed. Barclay touched bis head end 
muttered some unintelligible words. All looked 
up and saw Barclay’s eyes resting on a photo 
on the dressing tabic. Ali fetched it and put 
it ID Barclay’s liands. He held it in hia 
trembling fingers and drew it close and then, 
all at once burst into tears. “ 

‘“nian — oh ! Tuan — what is it — what can 
I do ? broke out Ali, his face twitching. 
Barclay spoke m gasps 

“Ah — I loved — two persons — ^you — like 
roy son and — Alice — my wife — but she has — 
poisoned me 1 ” 

“ He fell back exhausted. * Ali he said 
almost in a whisper — ' Ah — save my wife — save 
her — I love — ^lier — still.’ 

“ Ali turned away his face and held hh 
master’s hands in his own. A strangled cry 
from the bed startled him. A fresh attack, 
seized the unfortunate Barclay. The 
convulsions now were terribly violent in 
nature. Ali seized a decanter and tried to 
administer some brandy but not a drop could 
he push through those clenched teeth. Another 
fit seized him and almost threw him out of the 
bed. His body curved like a bow and then 
suddenly flopped down The unfortunate man 
lay groaning and foaming at his mouth. Again 
the body arched itself in that extraordinary 
manner. Then suddenly something snapped In 


3. Ulu=Muf»»Bil. 
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AIi’3 brain. He ran swiftly to the chest of 
drawers in the comer, drew out an anny 
revolver and shot Barclay through the temple. 
Poor Barclay died immediately — ^relieved 
eternally of those inhuman agonies. Ali, in his 
remorse and bewilderment turned the gun on 
himself to put an end to his life. But be only 
received a flesh wound in his right shoulder and 
fell do^m unconscious. When he opened his 
eyes again, he found himself in a Police 
Ambulance, handcuflfed.” 

Both men remained silent for a few 
minutes. Davj’ was visibly affected by the 
narration of the tale. 

“ Then why didn't All bring all this out 
in the trial ?”, said Fulton breaking silence. 

“Because,” said Da\' 5 ’ somewhat brusque- 
ly, “because All vowed to respect Barclay’s 
last wishes — ^to save his wile ■” 

" Oh 1 Damn 1 ”, burst out Fulton some- 
what rclie^'ing his pent up feelings “ But bow 
on earth did you know all this— I mean, the 
insido story ? " 

“Ali told me the whole story in hospital. 
You see, next to Barclay, Ali loved and respected 
me. I knew him ever since he was a little 
motherless kid. ” 

“ But as a Police OEBcer yoi^elf, shoulda t 
you have brought out all this in the trial?” 
querried Fulton in a reproving tone 

“ Ko 1 Blast you 1 I didn't learn the story 
as a Police OfTicer— I received it in confidence 
as a friend. Besides, what could I do ? Look 
at the futility of the case.” 

“Futility?” 

“ Yes ! Consider the case as it was re- 


presented. Overwhelming evidence against the 
accused, Ali’s silence throughout the entire trial 
which many interpreted as a mute confession 
of guilt. What effect would my story have on 
a couple of unimaginative and starchy asses- 
sors, already prejudiced, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the lurid and bloodthirsty 
comments in the local press. Perhaps, I 
shouldn’t mention it, but the atmosphere in 
Court was ugly during the whole trial. The 
Judge down to the 'mala — mata’ was out (or 
All’s blood Fancy ! — a native killing a white 
man in cold blood ! Fortunately for them they 
had enough evidence to hang him, only a clever 
lawyer saved Ali from the hangman’s rope. 
Besides, this poison leaves no trace. An autop*y 
would perhaps have revealed nothing to the 
doctor's eye.” 

“Yet, you might have tried, you know”, 
said Fulton scathingly. 

“ Yes, I suppose, I should have tried, but 
it would hove been futile. And, pray, wh^^t 
would have become of me — me, a “ orang 
puleh”^ butting in to save a native and put the 
halter round a white woman’s neck ? No, my 
boy, had I done that, you and the rest of the 
crowd all over the States would have treated 
me ns a pariah— nay, worse— a leper ! ” 

“ Oh ' you d— d coward 1 ”, almost shouted 
Fulton and walked off in the night. 

“Perhaps I am — perhaps I am”, muttered 
Daxy to himself, sinking on the wet lawn. 

(All characters in this storj’ are fictitious 
and DO reflection is made on nn}* Irring person.} 

4. Orass pQleb=^lute man. 



WORLD AFFAIRS 

By GOPAL HALDAB 


As the year draws to an end, the world 
realizes that 1938 will remain ^ landmaA m 
the march of its events and affairs. Himan 
history still records the mighty achievcmimts of 
its hSoes, in the laboratories and “ 

the newly discovered field of air and the y 
undiscovered remons of life and nature; fro - 
Sers of See Recede further and further and 
horfzon of human knowledge widens m cvct- 
inpreasine ouickness m proportion as the 
JSo o! human nctwity U 
rated nace. Certainly, humanity has been on 
the move But human society has not moved 
to th^ samc tunc and in the dimction. It 

science would u^eash. ^ ^ 

£S.l*v!r£-iS= 

character of the respect that 

S'yeVSS a turning point in & 
history of our times. 


A Retrospect 

«u« - 

?iri,rorr%|V“U“ 
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as expert, band of Soviet specialists in war. 
Europe was witnessing only 'the shape of things 
to come’ and efforts were devoted to a localiza- 
tion of »t under any cover — in the name of 
‘non-intervention’ in the civil war, and preserving 
or building a peace front. The League of 
Nations of course was yet there, and ‘collec- 
tive security’ still the policy avowed by the 
great League powers, Britain and France, But 
outside the League, Germany and Italy were 
growing ID stren^h Their superiority in arms 
made them feared by all; and the ‘haves' of the 
world recognised the necessity of satisfying the 
‘have-nots, ° specially as ihey were as strong as 
themselves m the imperialist art of killing 
and cunning. So, the year opened with two 
wars, any of which could start the holocaust; 
with the League waiting to die; with the Fascist 
powers already out for expansionist adventures; 
the ‘democratic’ powers of France, Czecho- 
slovakia and Soviet in alliance, and Britain close 
to them, and these democratic Governments 
trying to rehabilitate themselves by rearming 
while Fascist powers, much more heavily armed, 
were united in an anti-Comintern crusade on 
the Rome-Berlin-Tokio avis 

Economic Position 

Economically, it had emerged out of the 
slump to a great extent only to be threatened 
by ‘recession' in America. T|ie nature of it and 
Uie causes formed the subject-matter of enquiry 
by specialists; but a minor slump became ap- 
parent also in Britain soon enough France, of 
course, in vain argued and WTCstlod with the 
Franc. Social legislation of the Front Populairc 
was replied to by the upper sections by exporta- 
tion of capital abroad Italy could hardly meet 
her obligations at home after the imperialist 
adventure and investments in Abyssinia Ger- 
many, with Herr Schacht retired, was trying the 
system of barter for international trade, and 
^ns for butter for home consumption. Japanese 
public debt soared higher and Higher as the war 
in the Chinese continent dried up everything 
poured into it. Ev'cn the amount of business 
and total production that was found to eidst 
at the time in the w orld was considered in reality 
to be unsound; for, it was swelled by the re- 
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armament programmes of the different countries 
and had thus no essential healthy basis econo- 
mically. 

The Record 

Thus stood the world at the hour. It was 
already in a strained condition with the war 
barbarities &nd the uncertainties of the 
political situation. The events were gathering 
forces and momentum and then it swept along 
carrying nations vith them. Only the mile- 
stones can be pointed out. First came the 
Hitler purge which Nazified the German army. 
Then came the invitation to the Austrian 
Chancellor to meet the German Fuehrer at 
Berchtesgaden, and there started the Nazifica- 
tion of Austria, finally completed by the forced 
occupation of the country by the German army 
in Jlay 13 to prevent the plebiscite that 
Schusnigg had called for. In Britain mean- 
while the silent and secret drama of Cabinet 
differences over the question of the relation of 
Britain with the Fascist Italy reached Its cul- 
mination, and first open admission, in the re- 
signation of Mr. Anthony Eden. It was the 
beginning of the last chapter of the British re- 
treat from the League policy and signified the 
inauguration of the Chamberlain policj' of 
'appeasement and armament.’ Appeasement for 
the 'have-nots,' in this case, Jfussolini, to ensure 
a safe Empire route through the ilediterra- 
nean, a removal of the Fascist threat, thereby, 
from the Spanish Mediterranean waters, of the 
threat to Alalta, to the Suez and Egyptian 
coasts, and a cessation of the anti-British broad- 
casts in Arabic that complicated matters for 
Britain in Palestine and the Near East in gene- 
ral. ^armament programme was inaugurat- 
ed, it was rushed through and armaments 
sought to be produced in hot haste; industry 
was to be remodelled for the purpose and Greai 
Britain began to spend a million pound daily 
to reach her due stature in war and pull her 
weight in peace. Lord Halifax came to the 
Foreign Office and the era of Fascist negotia- 
tion initiated. He was rightly the man who 
could betray a ‘democracy’ to Fascism, without 
meaning it. Events testified this more than 
ever. Slowly the British Parliament re- 
ceded to the background and more and more 
decisions began to be taken behind it. It began 
to shade off into a registering body approving 
of decisions already taken by a single jwrson, 
the Premier. In effect it was an imitation of 
the Fiuhrer-primep and in Britain a process 
of Fascism crept in. In due course came the 
Anglo-Itnlian Agreement, hailed as 'a contribu- 


tion to the cause of general peace and secu- 
rity.' Signed on the 16th April it could not 
take effect for the simple reason that the eva- 
cuation of Italian Volunteers from the S^nish 
territories could not be permitted by II Duce; 
because the Republicans seemed at the hour to 
threaten Franco with defeat in the Ebro section. 
Kept in cold storage it only recently, in last 
November, was at length considered applicable 
by the parties In the League Council Lord 
Halifax had not, however, delayed to move for 
the recognition of the Abyssinian conquest by 
Italy and thus remove the last scruple for the 
same that might lurk in British mind. The 
League admission sanctified the thing and prov- 
ed also Britain’s adherence to the ‘League- 
polcy.’ 

But all this was overshadowed b}’ the 
Czecho-Slovakian drama that began now. 
Munich finally rung down the curtain on the 
brilliant peace of “play-acting” by Britain — 
be^nning with the Chamberlain declaration to 
stand by the League guarantee on behalf of 
Crecho-Slovakia, the demarches, the Ruccimaa 
mission of mediation, the solemn warning to 
line up along with France, the feverish flights in 
September, the digging of the trenches, etc., in 
tbe London Parks, and the last moment inv}ta> 
tion to Munich end return in triumph as tbe 
saviour of European peace. It is really the 
turning point in European politics of the times. 
Tbe so-called democratic front was shattered. 

Atter Munich 

But the events did not take exactly the turn 
desired for by Britain and France. Germany 
resents the rearmament programme of Great 
Britain, demands tbe return of her Colonies, 
which Britain is not yet readj’ to disgorge; 
wants tbe British press and public men 
like Churchill to cease criticising the Nazi re- 
gime, foams at the expression of indignation by 
tiie Britbher at the anti-Jewish barbarities and 
considers the Anglo-American trade pact to be 
an attack on Germany, especially as Roose- 
velt withdrew his representative from Ger- 
many to mark American disapproval of Jew- 
baitmg. So, British and German friendship 
does not grow satisfactorily. The Anglo-Italian 
agreement is cemented and Anglo-French alliance 
made stronger. The visit of Chamberlain to 
Paris resulted in complete agreement between 
the two. In France, Jfunich has meant an end 
of the Front Populaire. Even the shadow of the 
Front disappeared as the Finance Minister 
M. Reynaud passed his drastic decrees for a 
sound finance. It has meant a reversal of the 
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forty-hour week, won for the French labour by 
the Blum ministry; it has meant all aacrifice 
for the worker for ‘La Patric’ while the rentier 
arc left in comparative ease to enjoy and ro- 
invest the profits of the capital which it ex- 
ported without scruple outside his country 
during all thO'C months. The result was an on^ 
day strike by the workers, combated with semi- 
martini law decrees by M. Daladicr, who autho- 
rised all such strikers to be refused work on the 
morrow. This certainly is calculated to bring 
labour on its knees and destroy the power of 
the Socialists and Communists of France. It 
thus clears the road to Nazi understanding. So, 
Herr von Ribbentrop appears in Paris and 
signs a Franco-German Agreement. 

Tt slates that iho respective Governments agr^ 
that “Ftrally, the French and German Governmental lully 
share the conviction that peaceful and good neighbourly 
relations between France and Germany constitute one ot 
the essenUal elements of consolidation of the aituauon 
in Europe. Both governments will therefore do all In 
their power to assure the development of such relauoos 
between their two countries i secondly, no 
terriloiial nature remains to be settled and they aolemnly 
recognize as delimie the frontier between their countries 
Ts at present traced as definite; thirdly, the two govern- 
ments are resolved subject to their special telsuons with 
third powers to remain In contact on aU 
interest to the two countries and consult each other in n 
case where subsequent evolution of these f"^*’*"* 
volvea the risk of leading to 

Tnistiag in this the representstives of the 8””'" 
wnts have signed the ^present decUtaiian which enters 
into force Immediately.” — . 

Following Franco German discussions 
Herr von lUbbealtop met German and French Pressmen. 

hS Im Il.bb.mpp ...d •tP 

!bVco...,<.i.n tb.t .h... .ml.d b..«.P lb™ =. PP^ 
sltion of a vital nature to jusufy Serious con^ct. Itw 

economic interest, of both 

German art and spiritual life in Germany owed to tranw 
valuable !n«pirations; similarly Germany rflen enneb^ 
Prench ait He was convinced that the declaration would 
serve to put aside the historic prej'udiees and detente »n 
their neiehbouily relations expressed iheieio and wouW 
be un^imousiy approved not only by leaders but also by 

, collaboration which must be ^tnes 


‘‘■“""oftfc Snr ife; did’nol dou^ 


l^al I 


FfiAKCE AND Italy. 

Suain no longer is the concern of France, 
the prances arc closed against the Kqpo^ 
uie nnd. it IS understood, at 

theliint from Cliamlierlam, the 

closerfor food supply of the famished pwplc 

of the Spanish Government 

'‘ therefore be no barrier between the two 


Lntin people, France nnd Italy, to be united in 
a fraternal bond. But at the conclusion of a 
apccch from Count Ciano, the Italian Council 
hall resounded with cries of ‘Tunis, Nice, and 
Corsica.’ ‘The natu^.^l .aspiration of the Italian 
people/ to quote the phrase of Ciano, it is evi- 
dent, lies that way. Tunis, Suez and Djibuti 
are the objectives of Italian aspiration accord- 
ing to Signor Gayda, and the treaty and settle- 
ment made regarding Tunis in 1935 with 
France, when Italy was under the operation of 
the League sanctions and relied much on the 
good offices of France, was to be considered no 
longer binding So, a new phase of Fascist 
aggression o la Hitler, is to begin against France, 
though that country itself is sliding into Fascism. 

GaOSSOEUTSCHLANn 

But, more than Italy, Germany is the con- 
cern of the world The vision of Milleleuropa 
U now within German grasp and a Grossdeutsen- 
land is being bom It has meant, after Munich, 
a Nazification of the Czech and Slovak autono- 
mous areas, an attempt at establishing Nazi 
influences through the Iron Guards in Rumania, 
which King Carol for the time being has sup- 
pressed , a general extensicm of the German trade 
on the barter system, in the Danubian countries 
and Balkan States a threat to the capture of 
Memel and Danzig in the North; an attempt at 
checkmating the Hunganan-Polish desire to 
have a common frontier which is frustrated by 
the creation out of Czecho-SIovak Ruthenia the 
new province, significontly called, Carpatho- 
Ukramia So is Poland disappointed, and, even 
threatened, as the Nazis are about to engineer 
and harness the Ukranian autonomy movement 
for their long foreshadowed Drang nach Osten — 
to Rumanian coal fields and the Soviet XJkranian 
regions An autonomoua Ukrania will be a 
sufficient cry to raise and Berlin has already 
started a Ukranian Department. Ukrnman unity 
will result m dismemberment of Poland and 
clipping of the wings of that Antichrist, 
So^^ct Russia. Misfortune, therefore, makes 
Poland and Soviet ready bedfellows in that they 
ore about to revive their pact respecting the 
frontiers of each other. And this is .probably 
the only bit of friendship that Soviet Russia can 
claim today in Europe 

SoiTET Isolated 

Munich which forced the so-called demo- 
cratic countries to declare their hands, at last 
has effected a complete isolation of the Soviet. 
The year has seen Soviet come of age, after a 
‘liquidation ’ of some eminent Old Guards like 
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Bucharin and Hadek, and suppression of the 
Commander of the Far Eastern Army, General 
Bluecher. It effected the alliance between the 
China, in death grapple with Japan, and Soviet, 
waiting for the same. The frontier affair in 
Siberia threatened to ripen into a terrible war; 
but was made up soon to the credit of Soviet 
power. Yet, a measuring of strength m that re- 
gion appears to be inevitable. How Soviet would 
stand it — alone and isolated, surrounded by the 
Eascist forces, daily growing stronger and 
stronger, — ^that must be the anxiety of all who 
considers it, Soviet Russia, still to be a new 
light to humamtj'. 

The Far East and later, Palestine in the 
l^ear East, saw perhaps the worst phases 
of barbarities on men and women. Of course 
the Chinese resistance has been determined and 
bitter but the Japanese are no less fanatically 
inspired, their arms incomparably more superior, 
.and their advantages are bound to ^ow more 
and more as the European complications Ica-rc 
them undisturbed to pursue their economic 
policy in Far East. China has lost all but the 
remote pro^dnees and her will to resist. Japan 
is in occupation of the economic resources of 
China, and, as she has repudiated virtually the 
Open Door policy without challenge, the 


resources will be at Japanese command to 
rebuild any subservient Chinese regime under 
the capitalist-imperialist banner of the ‘Rising 
Sun.’ Yet, China is by no means defeated— 
loss of economic life does not necessarily mean 
the political death to a people nhicn is not 
so oi^nircd and speciabsed as an economic 
organism The removal of the Chinese Central 
Goveminent into the interior, meanwhile, has 
meant an onentation in the life of these people — 
new education, new idea of sanitation, new in- 
dustries and the host of changes that these 
mean, are raising a people out of medievalism 
into a keen, active, militant modem life. Signi- 
cant similarly are bound to be the recruitment 
and inclusion into military life, discipline, and 
the constant marches and adventures, — the Dew- 
experiences in general, of the peasants of the 
Yangtse valley who are in large numbers join- 
ing the Kuomintang flag. Even when peace is 
established — and* even though China be defeat- 
ed — a different Chinese people is bound to 
emerge. 

The Lesson 

The events speak for themselves and serve 
as pointer-readings for the course that human 
affairs are about to take- Probably some of 
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the lessons are mere truism. For example, that before us. Dark as these arc, some of them are 
civilization is too thin a veneer, as some bound to deepen as time rolls on. Thus, in. 
philosMhcrs regret on the survey of the present spite of the present stalemate the Fascist cons- 
day affairs, on the essentially brute nature of piracy will award the victory to Franco ^at he 
man. What else should be the reaction of men has been vainly trying for. China will still fight 
who have Seen the Nazi neurosis ns exemplified and still be beaten, but would not yield. The 
in the anti>Jewish barbarities or the Japanese American Continent will more and more try to 
perversion that dro^\Tis its rage in abominable keep off from the contact, and political conta- 
8e.\ual horrors and sadism? These speculations jjon, of the old world. Memel and Danzig 
apart, the year clearly defined the position of will be in all probability included in Ger- 
the democracies ins a vis Fascism. As against n^ny, and the same tactics that were 
a totalatarinn state a democracy is generally witnessed in the case of Czccho-SIovakia would 
at a great disadvantage. This ig but a political be now played in Tunis, as JIadam Tabouis 
truism. But the hardest and crudest fact of points out, until France is made to agree to an 
all is the new truth that Chamberiain and ‘honourable settlement’ there. But the real 
Daladicr are helping to establish: There are probleni and the real clash possibly will come 
no true democracies. In the inescapable when Hitler will set his hand to the creation of 
stress of the times it is becoming daily clear the autonomous State of Ukrania. This may 
that Ibe interests of the ruling classes are more be delved for some time yet until Japan is out 
sacred than all principles, than even the in* of the Chinese tangle to fulfil the e.\pccted anti- 
terest of humanity or human history. Mr. Comintern role in the Far East. But when that 
Chamberlain would refuse to fight Fascism lest hour comes, the hour of decision for many men 
the Soviet is benefited by the reverses of its in many countries would arrive as well. And 
enemies, though they are the enemies of dc- the day may not be as far-off as we thing 
mocracies too. He realises that Fascism is the We should remember the world war has 
guarantee against the popular demands for equa- already begun though ^e might deceive ou> 
lity and justice, a bulwark against the urging selves that our politicians are trying to loca- 
tide that is rising to sweep away Mr. Cham- Uie jt or attempting to preserve peace. It is 
berlain and their respectable gentlemen, de- a peace that is war. For, war is really raging 
pending on dividends for their respectability, around us. 

He can not even refuse the Fascist powers the ^ . v u .v j . 

lu.,* .-ill p+MniT+Jiar. «n.^ AH lbe«e f*ct» go to »how tb»t the setoad tm- 

very prizes that will go to strengttien them and 

enable them to rise as potential rivals to British juffepuootjjy, wubout v»r bewg dnlared. State* ani 
Empire So long as they can be supplied with i>«op)«s hate somehow imperceptibly crept into the orbit 
SOPS to stop their mouth, like Manchukuo. ef impmaJut wm , . 

. u • r'-onbn dlnvnbin Mr CHinm. “War fats been begun in different parts of the globe- 

Abyssinia, Austria, Czec -b a , ‘ • by three ai^ressire Slates— the Fascist ruling circles of 

berlain knows, they are hlS best friends, pursuing Cermeny. Italy and Japan. War ts being waged oTer X 
to protect the present social system and to cn- tremendous eipsose from Gibraltar to Shanghai. War 
sure the rule of the moneyed class. This ap- has already succeeded in drawing oeer fire hundred 

peasement can go on not ^ J '^n*1be'u«’ana*ywl**‘il is being waged against -he 

— but for a fairly long time — at the cost Ol Bcuam. France, the U. S. A„ since 

others, smaller and weaker powers and nations. ,•(, objects is to secure liie repartition of the world and 
Tlptwcn Fascism and Imperialism — and some spheres of inffucnce of the advMlage of the aggres'ive 
of the Empires are supposed to be the defenders stalled democratic 

of democracies!— there is a close ‘spiritual’ Idn- ,j„„nciive feamre of the second imperia’ist 

ship and the year clearly at last has landed war is, for the time being, that it is being waged and 
flipyp on the same side. This slow unmasking de»eJ<^ fcy the «gpres«ee power, wbiJe the olher 
ol the role el the Patlie^eete^ 

tiie betrays] of democratic principles by the pf pI ^ 

democratic states — is the year's work. own peaceableness, rail at the Fascist aggressors 

and . . . step by slep yield their own positions to ihe- 
The PbosPECT appT«soT^ at the^ same lime asserting that they «rer 

The coming events of the year we are 
entering have thus already cast their shadows December 23. 1933 
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INDIAN WOJIANHOOD 


Db. Mrs. Jamnabai M. Desai, LM., 
1\I.R.C.P. (Ireland), D.T.M. (London), M£. 



Df. Mis. Jsmnaliai M. Desai 
BS., F.C.PS. (Bombay) -n-as a epedali^ in 
Women’s and ChUdren diseases and a promipent 


and popular member of the Bomb.iy Medical 
circle. She was connected for more than a 
decade with the leading Women’s hospital in 
Bombay, the Cama & Albless Hospitals and w.i? 
the Hon. Joint Secretarj’ of the Bomb-av 
Obstetric Socict 5 '. She died on Xovember last. 
In her memoiy, a Charitable Disponsaiy for 
Women and Children was opened at French 
Bridge, Chowp.atty, Bomb.ay. 

Sbeemati RAJESirwAEi Vasudct of Lahore 
College for ^^’omen was awarded Lady Dane 
Gold Alcdal for toping the list of female candi- 
dates with San«krit as second language, in the 
last BA. degree Kcamin.ation of the Punjab 
University. 

Miss Eva Ghose, daughter of Mr. P. C. 
Ghose, retired sub-Judge, Nagpur, who took 
her Degree this year has been n^iardcd the Kins 
Edward Memori.nl Scholarship for post-gradu- 
ate studies in politics. She is the first lady 
candidate to take up Political Science for MA. 
In the Nagpur UnK'ersity. 
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Literacy Day in United Provinces 

On the 15th of January lart Literacy Day 
was observed all over the United Provinces. 
Thousand of meetings were held all over the 
province and hundreds of thousands, from the 
Governor and the Prime Jlinister downwards, 
took the oath either to teach one person to read 
and wite or, in the alternative, to pay Rs. 2 
to make one person literate, that being the cost 
of doing 80 . Imposing processions paraded 
towns and villages in many districts. In 
Allahabad, the capital of the province, a big 
adult school was held on the mam thoroughfare 
of the city, in which 400 highly placed persons 
gave first lessons to 1500 illiterate adults 
About 50,000 persons assembled to witness this 
novel huge school 

It was a great day. 

Whether a man be a worker in the sphere 
of religion, social welfare, education, jiolitics, 
economic improvement, or advancement in art 
or any other department of culture, he can do 
bis work most effectively if those among whom 
he worli are literate; and individually also 
literacy gives cvciy person the most effective 
means of self-improvement. Hence, without 
literacy no n.ation can make as much progress 
as it would otherwise be able to do. Wc have 
held this opinion and expressed it in speech 
and wTiting how often and during how many 
decades cannot be definitely said. 

In pre-British India, and even during the 


earlier period of the East India Company’s 
rule m this country, literacy was more wide- 
spread than DOW. One of the gravest charges 
which can be brought against British rule in 
India 13 that it has not taken any adequate 
steps to make the Indian people literate but, 
on the contrary, has sometimes opposed the 
introduction of universal elementary education. 

Now that provincial autonomy of a sort 
has been introduced, the cabinets m the Con- 
gress majority provinces are making determined 
efforts to make up leeway. Their efforts deser%’e 
success. They are entitled to the wholehearted 
co-operation of every true son and daughter of 
India It is to be hoped that the example of 
the United Provinces will be emulated in the 
other provinces. 

Rai Saheb Sri Narayan Chaturvedj, educa- 
tion expansion officer, U. P., had secured 
messages from the Governor, the Premier and 
other Ministers and some officials and non- 
officials and published them in the form of a 
beautiful illustrated booklet. These messages 
were read at the public meeting'’ held on Literacy 
Day, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s message 
runs : 

I tra glad that the United Protineca Co^erntnent ’» 
nndetiakins « carapaifm to fijht adolt illiteraex. It ii 
important that we »bou!d make full pror5*ioa for the 
edacation of our crowinp people. But it i« etprally im- 
portant that the adults should aI*o l>e won orrr in this 
cairpaipi to liquidate IHitfraiTr. AH our projnrsv politi- 
cal. •neial and economic, uliimatclr depends on the lerel 
of real education reach^ by th- masses of oar people. 
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H illiteracy ig oot remo%ed, our people remain blind men 
groping in the dark, sH'ept bttber and ihilber by waree 
oi eenliment and often exploited by others. Every Rfonn 
vfill founder on this rock of illiteracy. TWefoce, I hope 
there viill be the fullest cooperation between Ibe Gorera- 
ment, the Congress organisation and, indeed, all people 
whatever their political views might be, in this eampaign 
against illiteracy. This is a common platform in which 
all must join. 


Both Swaraj and Education Have 
Been JVaitirig 

Some persons connected with the Congress 
movement use the funny slogan, “Education 
can wait, but Swaraj c-onnot wait ” Thqr are 
patriotic but perhaps started the slogan without 
due thought. Neither education nor swaraj can 
wait. Sav-rdj (self-rule) cannot truly deserve 
the name unless the people are really 
scl/-ruling. To rule oneself requites much 
education. Of course it is a truism that literacy 
in itself is not education. But it is also ^e 
that nation-wide education is not possible 
without literacy. 

Swaraj has waited till now from the begin- 
ning of British rule in India, because the 
British imperialists who have ruled India have 
made urn'oersal popular educatwn troif in their 
own interests. Tne Congress Ministers who have 
decided not to make education wait any longer 
have thereby also ensured the advent of Swaraj 
Now that education is not made to wait, Swaraj 
also will not have to wait. 


in the public sendees than either their merits 
or tiieir numbers can justly entitle them 
to and that far larger sums are spent for their 
education than they can claim on the ground of 
their numbers or their educational backward- 
ness. What the mendacious among Muham- 
madan leaders seem to want is that their co- 
religionists should have still greater partiality 
shown to them or tliat, in any case, the existing 
partiality to them and injustice to the Hindus 
may be kept up. The repetition of false charges 
is meant to keep the Congress provincial 
cabinets up to the mark in partiality to 
Muhammadans. 

This is tiie method in the mendacity of 
these lenders. 


Method In Mendacity 

Shakespeare haa said : 

"Tboogh this be madDess, yet there’s method in it ’ 
Similarly, Beaumont and Fletcher have 


A’ertous Vigilance of Economic 
Imperialists 

Sir Thomas Ajnscough, Senior British Trade 
Cbmmissioner in India and Ceylon, has published 
a review of the United ICingdom trade with 
India m 1937-38, covering the period up to 
September 50, 1938. Though our Congre«8 
PrWident has taken only the initial steps in 
national industrial planning and though planned 
industn.al]z.ation can begin only sometime after 
the plans are ready, al) which means consider- 
able delay, the e\'cr British economic 

imperialists have already sounded the tocsin of 
alarm This vigilance ought to be a lesson to 
US as to how to safeguam our own national 
interests 

Sir Tliom.'is Ainscough writes in the course 

of lu” report • 


said : 


“There is a melhod in man’s v«ickedne«9. 

Ii grows up by degrees.” 

Some Iklussalman leaders keep on repeating 
that Congress governments have been guiWy of 
gross injustice to and atrocious oppression of 
Mu«sa!nians living in the provinces ruled by, 
them, without being able to substantiate any 
cimrge against the latter. tnie thcr the 
repetition of such fal«e charges is a ^ptom 
of madness or a proof of wickedncM, il either, 
we arc unable to say. But there seems 
to be method in this mendacity. On account 
of these charges several Congress gov^ments 
h-ave fell obliged to publish long explanatory 
statements containing statistics proving mathe- 
maticallv that in their provinces Mussaltnans 
hold a’ far Larger number of appointments 


“Wills Indian public men. both politicians and in- 
duslrioii^fs, favoured this extension of domestic produc- 
tion, DO doubt was being expressed «s to how such a 
policy could be carried out simultaneoudy with the ntain- 
imonre of considerable excels of export of agricultural 
produce on which the vshole economic -ytem of India is 

” Tbe policy of maximiitn indu'>tnali«fn. if followed 
to length* contemplated by the present Congrc's authori- 
ties and provincial governments, inu«t inevitably lead 
brstly. to serious clavh of intere«t with the agrictiliural 
elentent. which constitutes nearly TO per cent, of the 
popnlalion; secondly, to a crisis in India's finances as the 
Govemuient of India rely upon Customs receipts for 
some CO per cent, of the revenue and la«tly, to ■ collapse 
of the CDtRCttl and economic fabric of the Covemmenf 
of fndio, which is dependent upon the excess balance 
of export* in order to meet India’s financial commitments 
in London and maintain the exchange. 

“During the past ten years scores of new industrial 
enterpri«e« have been inaiifxirated in India, displacing 
the imports largely obtaine-l from the United Kingdom 
’ giwiding CujioDjs revenue for tlie Government of 


ladi*.* 
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But has that brought about or brought 
Dearer “ a coJIapsc of the financjal and econozoic 
fabric of the Government of India ” ? 

The report adds : 

“The conUaction of ihe ladias market aa an 
outlet for o\er<«as manufactured goods on account of 
the rapidlf mounting domestic pr^uclion, is an issue 
which must be squarely faced by the United Kingdom 
manufacturers and exporters. During the past two years, 
India has lost pride of place as the greatest market of 
the world for United Kingdom gooda and now ranks as 
third, ^harlna been surpassed by South Africa and Aus 

For a country to be the best 6eJd of 
e.vploitation for Britishers is “ pride of place " 
indeed 1 

Both Austraba and South Africa cootaia 
Jsr soisJicr popu.biisas ikso TJfo 

reason why they can buy more British goods 
than India is not that they are less industrialized 
than India but that they are more industn* 
alized than India and therefore ncher. 

The United Sthtcs of America is as great 
an agricultural as it is tn mdustnal counto’* 

;ts revenues and the standard of living of 
its people are lugher than those of India and 
her people. How has eucli a state of thmgs 
been brought about ? 

The progress of industrialization m India 
has benefited her agriculture and agricultunsls 
also. Our industrialists now purchase more of 
India’s sugar-cano, cotton and jute, and will 
consume more of them and of oil seeds, and 
food crops too, as industrialization makes 
greater progress. As new industries arc started, 
there will be a demand for new raw materials, 
much of them to be raised by our peasants. In 
the process both mdustrial* and agncultural 
labour u-ill have higher incomes. With their 
incomes and standards of Imng thus rising, 
their purchasing power and habit will increase. 
Tlic richer a countrj* the more good$ it can 
buy from foreign countries. It is undoubted 
tliat vith India's industrialization she will con- 
tinue to purchase Bnti'h and other foreign 
good<, though of dc'cnptions different from 
tho«c purchased now 

As for tJie apprehemhd frill in ihc Ca^toais 
nvenuo, that will be made good partly W the 
rise in the revenue from the income-tax paid 
by the in(lu«tria!i't«. partly from Larger land 
revenue owing to expansion and progress of 
agriculture and partly from the Customs duties 
on new kinds of go^« (ineluiiing machinery) 
imported from abroad. 


Tratancore State Congress Ultimatum 
to 'Government 

The decision to resort to direct action 
again if certain conditions were not satisfied 
within SIX weeks’ time was taken by the Working 
Committee of the 'Travancore State Congress, 
which concluded its four-day se^sion on January 
20 after reviewing the political situation m the 
State and axiopting a number of resolutions. 
The Committee passed a resolution that 

“the Coremmeni has not merely not giren the sLghte-t 
indicatioo of their intentions regarding re«ponsib!e go%ern- 
menr, but base followed s sy«tematic policy of doing 
everything they can for suppressing and destroying the 
State Coneress organisation A special effort is being 
made by the Government to destroy the State Congrc'-s 
volunteer organisation by arrests of organisers and cap- 
tains of volunteers, 

“ The conduct of Covemnient during tfie /a«t few 
months is evident from the fact that about 300 workers 
and volunteers are today in vanous lock-ups attached Co 
police stations under conditions of indescribable diCcuhics 
without even being brought to trial for weeks together. 

“to face of this siiuauon the Working Committee 
make it cleat that there can be no doobt tbit the Com- 
mittee bare to take all nere'sary tneasnres for itarting 
direct action in a suitable and effecuve form within the 
shortest posMble time When direct action is resolved it 
will cover— 

(I> “Picketing of iiguor. tobacco shops and depots; 

42) “Disobedience of salt and forest laws; 

(3) “Nonpayment of natkei dues, tolls and even 
land revenue; 

(4) “Reading, circulation and sale of prohibited 
newspapers ” 

“Ice Working Committee find it impossible to aH.jw 
more than six vveeks (ron today before it commences direct 
action and will fully employ the interval in strengthening 
Its organixalion and consolidating all forces. 

“Having staled the position as above, the Committee 
are deeply smuous to avoid giving (he impresdon that they 
are enaious to plunge the country into suffenng and sacri- 
fice withcNit them*elves suggesting a way out The Com- 
miitee, therefore, place the following propovals before the 
Covernioent and the country in order that an olherwi-e 
ineviiable crisis mav be averted.'' 

PaOPOSALS 

(1) “Immediate steps for the establishment of res- 
ponsible government; 

(2) “Complete amneviy to all convicted and under- 
Inal potiiical prisoners including the removal of dj>abili- 
lies coavequent on the conviction; 

(3) “Repeal of the Cnmiuil Law Amendment Pvegu- 

(4) “Recognilioo of the Slate Congress for purpove 
of negiMialion and retllement; 

(51 “Re-toralion ol newspaper licences that have 
been cancelled and ihe removal of ban on newspapers; 

^ (6} “Restoralioa of properties ronfiseaied and fines 

(7) “Ad immediate enquiry into the finngv and al-o 
other police mil labour rxees*es: ^ 

(8f “ Ulthdrswal of prosecutions eon«equent on labour 
airikes: 

(9) “Withclravial of prosecution agiin*t students and 
lemeval of all divilulities impo-e-f on them.” 

* The Comwiilre t<l 3 that the 5! ate 0»ftfre»s iv pWceJ 
to noD-violetiee and unless people fallr maistiio the ple.Jge 
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in spirit and in let’er, the Commitlee would be unable to 
lake the tremendous risks they have decided to take -tor 
achieving responsible government as early as poswUe m 
the face of every opposition from the Government. 

By another resolution the Committee state 
that they are driven to believe that the present 
agitation 


"by certain persons to reopen the question 
of the voting system is an attempt to tj^toy 
a conriderable measure of communal uiuty built up by the 
Slate Congress” and that all the resources ot the btate 
Congress will be fully used to resist the preswt dangerous 
attempt at piecemeal alterations. The Committee add ibM 
the people demand that the only immediate change abould 
be a complete scrapping of the present enure constiinuon 
in favour of immediate full responsible government based 
on adult franchise.— Associated Press. 


Nagpur Vice-Chancellor Addresses 
Hyderabad Students on “ Bande 

Mataram ” v . a x 

Addressing on Bande MataTam the students 
of Hyderabad who have come to seek edroission 
in the Nagpur University, Mr. T. J. Kedar, 
Vice-chancellor, paid a tribute to the execuUve 
council of the University on the 16th Januaiy 
for the step it has rightly taken in admitting the 
Btudents to the University. It could not be 
conceived, said Mr. Kedar, that the song meant 
any offence to any community or any 

annoyance to those who followed other creeds 

in»tanee of Sir Ilvde Cowan, the late Governor ol the 

Central Provinces, who stood up with *"4**"^,,^" 

the sons was sung Showing respect to other, senumenl, 

was not the same thing as sharing them 

Continuing, Mr. Kodar said that 

the problem before the Univeriitv was that ff «h® 

bi iraS l.’nX n“ iSfiKVu'dJm. .."S'br .-Mbw 

uetreaieuas had no room for polilic or 

b%;'srs;:.'iiSS K ■*- 


verrity could not refuse admission to them consistently 
with the purpose for which it existed. 

Concluding, 

he appealed to the students to 1 a not only worthy products 
of the idma mater ol their new choice but worthy citizens 
of their own state with tolerance for all and hatred for 


Admission of 472 Students 

Four hundred and seventy-two students from Hydera- 
bad have 60 far come to Nagpur and the question of their 
adioiaston in the several Colleges of the Province is under 
consideration. It is understood that the Provincial Cot- 
eroment has expressed its ful! sympathy and extended its 
cooperation to the Vice-Chancellor in dealing with the 
admission of these students. The Executive Council of 
the University has appointed a Committee to examine the 
courses of study of the Hyderabad students and it is likely 
they wiQ be examined in their own courses this year in 
August or September next 

Government Indifference to Industrial 
Commi5iion Recommendations 

Professor Dr. J. C. Ghosh, president of the 
last sessioQ of the Indian Science Congress at 
Lahore in January last, dwelt in his presidential 
address in some detail on researches on money 
crops, which have received generous ossistance 
from public funds in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Agricultural Commission. 
He did 60 , he said, “ with a view to bringing 
out m bolder relief the cold indifference with 
which the recommendations of the Indian Indus- 
trial Commission have been received by the 
Central Government 

"Much wa» expected of the policy laid down by tbe 
Govcrnmeei of India in 1915. under the etreea of the War, 
that India would conaidcr benelf entitled to demand tbe 
uimou help which her Govemme&t could aHord to enable 
her to take her proper place in the world as a manufsc- 
luting country. But these lessons of tbe War were soon 
forgotten, and all that has been acliieved is the setting 
up of an Industrial Itesearch Bureau, controlling, with the 
aid of an Advisory Committee, a small research laborslory 
ailacbcd to the Test House at Ahpore. Tlie report of this 
Bureau for 1937-33 is a miserable document compared 
with the correiDonding report of the Imperial Council 
of Agncaltural Research 1 should not be misunderstood. 

I have no complaint against the personnel, but only against 
the 6tep-molbetly treatment meted out to industrial research 
in the country.” 

Britain requires raw materials from our 
agriculturists and there is no rivalry between 
British and Indian agriculture. Hence the 
British Government need not be unfriendly, but 
may be friendly, within certain limits, to agri- 
cultural research in this country. But Britain 
docs not want manufactured goods from India. 
On the contrary, she must export euch goods to 
our countrj*. How then can her Government 
be anytlimg but stepmotherly to industrial 
research in India 7 
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published elsewhere in this number, has bwn 
connected with it from its foundation. In ite 
earlier years ho was its principal worker. It is 
in fact also almost entirely with the pecuniary 
help of :Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst that the work 
of Sriniketan has been carried on year after 
year. Formerly their annual contribution 
amounted to twenty thousand dollars. Recently 
it has had to be reduced to sixteen thousand 
dollars (about forty-four thousand rupees) per 
annum owing to trade depression. _ 

Mr and Mrs. Elmhirst’s appreciabon or 
the work done by the Rural Reconstruction 
Department of Visva-bharati docs nert end with 
their pecuniary contribution to it. \\e under- 
stand that at Devonshire in England near their 
residence the same kind of work is cairied on as 
at Sriniketan. And they extend their help to 

similar work in China. , . - . . 

It is very remarkable that foreigners ha\e 
understood! and appreciated the f 

bharati— and that in a very substantial manner. 


falls far short of the emphatic and forthright declaration: 
of the Government of India Act.” 


'‘Bengalees in Bihar” 

Our contemporary of The 
.Petormer of Bombay, of which the Editors 
(Mr K Natarajan and Mr. S. Natarajan) do 
In Mther Bengal or Bihar, has more 

A' SStf’ 

January last. 


The Question of Bengalis in the 
Province of Bihar 

At the sittings of the Congress Working. 
Committee at Bardoli in January last the com- 
mittee arrived at some conclusions on the 
question of Bengalis in the province of Bihar. 
They arc nine in number. It is necessary w 
notice them m deatil, particularly because the 
committee holds that “ Tliesc conclusions 
elioultl nUo guide the general policy of other 
pro%incial adminisiralions in tliese matters 
herein dealt with”— the matters being the 
right to appointment m the public services, the 
ncht to carry on trade or business, and the- 
right to obtain education — all very important- 
rights. The first conclusion runs as follows : 

(1) While the Comimliee are of the opinion that the 
nch variety of Indian culture and dnereity of life in 
various parts of the country should be preserved and 
cherished, the idea of common nationality and common 
background of our cultural and histoneal Inheritance 
inu»l always be encouraged, so that India «houid become 
a free and strong nation built upon unity of purpo«e and 


separatist lendencies and narrow provincialism. Never- 
theless the Committee are of opinion that in regard to 
services and like matters the people of the provinces 
have certain claims which cianot be overlooked. 

We appreciate the zeal of the Committee- 
for a united India, though the last sentence m 
the extract given above partly neutralizes the- 
effect of the sentences preceding it. 

The second conclusion is : 


.... 1 s„ Uihar s— The Congress Working Coro- 

A 

grievances of the Beng rfouirement of domicile 

Committee has po^ibly have approved, 

certificates, which it Working Comnultee, 

' ”i b™.Ec .. .b. •i.i-*" 

nation f abolition of domicile cemficates. 

as well as . public services always and eve^ 

majority of PO®'* ‘ ,1^ “ o„nce hy birth or domicile 

where goes to natives ° whether the 

The only at present is of the Congress 

Government of Bihar vvhi^^ distinction made by p^ious 
party, should cont • pj jjihar who speak Biha^ 

Governments between naliv o^^i^^^^ 

and those of could have pven witWt 

one pnn iple of Indian onljy and i 

flagrant viola ion of the P P ^, 1 , ,i 

is the one which on the question of 

has included a _„_n,ent8 to disctiminate m 

Uie right of provincial Government^^^^ 

,L c..™.™, .. 


of 


(2) In regard to services, the Committee 
opinion that there should be no bar preventing emploj- 
ment of any Indian living in any part of the country 
from seeking employment in any other part, but certain 
consideralions must govern such employment apart from 
ihe e««ential condition of efficiency, which is of particular 
■mponance in the higher services and in the selection 
of specialists and experts The«e con«iderations are ; 
(a) A fair lepre'omation of the various communities in 
Ihe provmce; (b) encouragement as far as po$«ibie of the 
backward clas'es and groups so that they might develop 
and play their full part in the ntUonal life; (c) prefer- 
ential treatment to the people of the Province. It is 
desirable that this prcfcrenlial treatment should be 
governed by certain rules and regulations framed by 
provincial governments in order to prevent individual 
officers from applying different standards. Further it is 
desirable that similar rules should be applicable in all 
the provinces 

Here tieain the first part of the first sentence- 
is materially modified by what follows. 

Tlie much condemned Communal ".Aw.ard’” 
also has been justified by its defenders on the 
ground of its securing a “ fair representation of 
the various communities” and “encourage- 
ment of the backward classes and groups.”" 
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Congress has theoretically neither accepted nor 
rejected the so-called “ Award ”, which has 
divided the people of India only for purposes of 
representation in and election to the legislative 
bodies. The Congress Worldng Committee has 
now, hoi\ ever, extended the ‘ principle ’ of the 
Communal Decision to the public £er\nces, or 
in an}' case has recognized it in the case of tlie 
public ser\’ices. 

What is the meaning of the word com- 
munities ”? In the Communal Decision, the 
communities are Hindu, Muslim, Christian, 
Sikh, etc. The Congress Working Committee 
has formulated its conclusions with reference to 
the so-called Bengali-Bihari question. It ought, 
therefore, to make it quite clear whether in its 
opinion the different linguistic groups in a 
province are different communities. As it ha< 
said that some of the conclusions are of general 
application, and has concluded its resolution by 
laying donm that " These conclusions should 
also guide the general policy of other provincial 
adramistrations in these matters herein dealt 
■uith,” it is the bounden duty of the Committee 
to decide, for example • 

Whether in the Province of Bihar the 
■Hindi-speaking, the MaitluU-speaLing, and the 
Bengali-speaking groups are different com- 
munities, 

\\'hetlier m Madras the Tamil-speaking. 
Tehigu-speaking, Malayalam-speakmg and 
Kanarcse-speaking groups are different com- 
munities, 

^Tiether in Bombay the Marathi-speaking, 
Gujarati-speaking and Kannresc-speaking group® 
are different communities. 

If the Committee’s answer be in the affir- 
mative, it ought to formally communicate it to 
the Congress cabinets in eight provinces, for its 
resolution on the so-called Bengali-Bihari ques 
tion is practically an Instrument of Instructions 
to these Jlinistries on certain important branches 
of public administration Will there be sub- 
communitics, like Tamil-speaking Hindus, Mus- 
lims and Christians, Gujarati-speaking Jainas, 
Parsis, Christians, Muslims, etc., with jobs in 
the public scr\'ices and places in educational 
institutions separately resen ed for each sub- 
communily “ in fair proportion,” for the realiza- 
tion of the “ ideal of common nationality ”? 

It mav or may not be superfluous to 
add here that lakhs of Bengalis are as much 
citizen* of the Province of Bihar as the differ- 
ent linguistic groups mentioned abirv’e are of 
Madra* and Bombay. I.,ast year we pointed 
out in our April and May issues that the 
province of Bihar includes Bihar proper and 


some areas of which the principal inhabitants 
are Bengalis, these areas being therefore parts 
of Bengal proper, as they were before 1912. 
Hence it is not Bihari-speaking persons alone 
who are the permanent inhabitants of the pro- 
vince of Bihar, but hundreds of thousands of 
Bengali-speaking persons also are. In Bihar 
proper also there are Bengalis who settled m 
Bihar before the commencement of British rule 
— many even four centuries ago There are 
other Bengali settlers m Bihar proper who or 
whose ancestors migrated to Bihar proper later 
and became its permanent inhabitants. 

In our opinion, everywhere appointments 
should be made on the groimd of superior merit, 
and encouragement to backward classes and 
groups should generally take the form of special 
educational facilities. This would make for the 
progress of the entire population, including the 
backward classes 

In the opinion of the Committee it is 
desirable that preferential treatment to the 
people of a province should be governed by 
certain rules and that the rules in the different 
provinces should be similar How is thi« 
similarity or identity to be secured ? We 
suggest that the committee draw up the rules 
■and send the draft to the different Congress 
Ministries for opinion. 

The third conclusion is quoted below. 

(3) To rrirard to Bibtx do djduicljon ibould be 
made l^iween Bibsns properly scHialled and the Bengali- 
epeaUog reaideDts of ihe prorince, bom or domiciled 
there The trim ;hould id fact mclade both these 
clashes end la the matter of serrice as well as other 
nialters identical treatment should be gi\en to both. It 
IS permissible to p\e certain preference in services to 
these residenis of the province over people from other 
provinces 

The fourth and fifth conclusions are: 

(4) The practice of issuing certiCcales of domiciles 
shonld be abolished Appbeants for services should state 
that they are residents of or domiciled in the province. 
In all appropriate ea«es Govemtneni vrill have the right 
to satisfy it«elf about the correctness of the statement 
before malung an appointment 

(5) Domiciles should be proved by evidence which 
implies that the appLcant has made the province his 
bmne In deciding that be has done so, the length of 
residence, the po«se'sion of a house or other property 
and o’her relevant matters should be taken into considera- 
tion and the conclu-ions arrived at on the totality of the 
evidence available. However, birth in the province or 
lea years’ continuous rcMdence should be accepted as 
sufficient proof of domicile. 

Though the practice of issuing certificates 
of domicile has been recommended to be 
abohehed, it has been laid down that “domicile* 
should be proved by evidence which implies 
that the applicant has made the province his 
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hoiiif." In cniuffinfi" npplicnnln lor tm-jcM 
m»y l«r n-kfd lo (utnisli nil tho-c particulnni 
wlilcli npplicanls (or domicile ccrl ficn rs were 
rcriulred to Mipply* Phonld **‘'*^ ^ 
the iilwlltion ol domicile ccrtiricalo rcould not 
innkc nny ruhstantinl diOcrence. ^ _menr 

A.H “in nil nppropnnlc eases Gotemmcnl 
Mill have the rislit to ralitly ilecll 
correctness ol the statement (that applicants 
ate residents ol or domiciled m 
bclote makins an appointment, 
shoiild make the nccc-aiy inqni^ 

Iv. In some cases, when wme 
nnnlicd for a job and also for the 
Sificalc required for getting the job, the 

appointment ol come (avmi^ 'Mtoe 'ote 
made lone bclote the inquiry rclnltnK lomc 
?pplieatioS (or the domicile ccrtifiealc had 

["^'i^nS at?^f "nf 

eient and inore 

Tempmara absence Item in 
Kar'and'tKk'e. should not bo considered 
“ IreonelSion is neeceary. com- 

mendablc and unexceptionable 

a t «m5rit,"coa -nh .ffici.ncT . 

The next conclusion relate to carrying on 
trade or business in any province, 

(71 The., .wd *r 

X,. h«i ‘,”T;“p“i»..,««. ™r h, 

fins, J.d b, .«U,a. 

“•“Sr pro" -?"! authority has lepal 

poster to prohibit 'SSoro, 

trade or business in y jjjyg jown a 

the firet js -wanted is that pro- 

csjperfiuom ™le ^ „„t adopt 

viaciaj or local a ,jjjjp;a,iaalory pobey 

'’(“liartiSS linguistie or other “ 

Scs '^J?“cvcnth’Vonelosi.n 1. srlent on the 

'’°‘°‘jill intelllBenl firms and taetorien stho 


understand their own intercuts naturally develop 
local contacb'. Tlicrcforc no advice in tic 
matter was necc^'arj’, thougli of course the 
advice given is innocuous. 

The ciglitb conclusion relates to accom- 
modation in educational institutions. 

<8) When •ei'oramodition i« luniled in «Iuc*tion*I 
Inaiiuiioni, pliee» mar he re»enied for different co^ 
nunilSet in ih<- pro»ineei hut rewryaiioa »hou!d he in 
• fair proportion, prefereore In *och educaticmal inMitti- 
Itont loiT be giren to people of the prorlnee. 

Here, as in a previous “ conclusion,’’ the 
word ‘communities’ requires to be explained. 
And it is necessary’ to clarify the meaning of 
‘fair proportion.’ A particular linguistic group 
may be small in number but may be noted for its 
enthusiasm for education and the large propor- 
tion of its students who go in for or arc willing 
to go in for high, higher and the highest educa- 
tion. To rcscix’c places in educational 
Institutions for such groups merely in proportion 
to their numerical strength would not be fair. 

So far ns ‘the people of the provmce are 

concerned (which expression presumably includes 
" Bihans properly so called and Bcngali-spcaK- 
Inc resident* of the province, bom or domiciled 
there", as well as other residents, speaking 
other languages, similarly bom or^ domiciled 
there), admission to educational in«litulions 
mamtamod from public funds should be in 
order of merit. As regards primarj- schools, 
their number should be sufficient for giving 
facilities for education to all children of the 
prescribed age in the province. 

In private educational institutions, those 
who maintain them should have freedom to 
regulate admissions. No hard and fast nile 
can be laid down for them. 

We now come to the last conclusion. 

(9) In Bihar in areas where Bengali is the spoken 
lancuaee *he meJjam of instniclion in pnmiry schools 
should be Bengali, but in such areas provision should 
also be made for «n«lnicUon «n Hindustani m the priinarr 
schools for those whose mother-tongue is Hinduslani, if 
•here is • reasonable number of students speaking Hindus, 
um. Similarly, in Hindustani speaking areas cJucs'^ 
in pnmarr schools should be given in Hindustani, but if 
there is a reasonable number of Bengali-vpeaking student^ 
they vhouM be taught in Bengili In secondary schoo^ls 
education should be pven through the m^iura of the 
lan<mage of the province, but the Slate should provide lot 
edueauon through the medium of any other laiifuage 
vhere there is a demand for it on the oart of the residents 
of any di'lricl where this other language is spoken. 

The rule laid down with, regard to prim^ 
schools is what it ought lo be. In our opinion 
the rule with regard to secondary schools also 
should be exactly the same. Take the case of 
Punilia, for c-xample It is the chief town of the 
predominantly Bengali-speaking district of 
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Manbhura. It should not be necessary for the 
residents of the hlanbhum district to demand 
eductaion in its secondary’ schools through 
the medium of Bengali for it to be 
provided in Purulia. Just as in primary 
schools there, so in secondary schools also, the 
medium of instruction should be Bengali as a 
matter of course, the Hindi medium being also 
provided for Hindi-speaking students. 

It is laid down that “ in secondary schools 
education should be given through the medium 
of the language of the province. ” But the 
•prownce, of Bihar is not a unilingual but a 
multi-lingual province. Therefore, no language 
spoken in it can be called tht language of the 
province, just as in Assam, Bombay, C. P., 
Madras, the Panjab, etc , no language can be 
called the language of any of those provinces. * 
Moreover, in Indian Universities, including 
the Patna University, our vernaculars are going 
to be the media of instruction and examination 
Therefore, not only in Manbhum but in some 
^stricta of Bihar proper also where the Bcngall- 
epeakinc pepulauon is large enough, there 
should be schools providing education through 
the medium o! Bengali as a matter of course, 
and certainly through Hindi also. 

The resolution of the Congress Working 
Committee which wc have been discussing at 
such length is, we repeat, to be like an InHru- 
ment of Instructions in all provinces, for the 
last sentence of it runs : 

Thr<e concIa<!i>ns thonld also eroide the general 
polier of other proTincsal admiaUtration* in ihcae 
matlera herein dealt with. 

Such being the case, the language of the 
resolution should be quite clear throughout and 
as unambiguous as the language of legal docu- 
ments is sought to be made. So we think the last 
clause of the last sentence of the ninth conclu- 
eion, which is tathec vague, should be worded 
in some such manner as the following : 

* . . . . bn! the State abocid prOTide for cducatioD 
throegh the toedium of any other laapia^e In anr dia- 
triet where there is a demand for it on the part of tbore 
reaidenta cf it who (peak this ether langna^e. pnrrided 
there i» a foEcient or preaenbed minimnm oateber of 
atudenta forthcomini: wbo apeak ihia other lanpiage* 

It is in no controversial spirit that we have 
written. We hope our suggestions will be 


• So far ti Bihar i> ceneemed. “ the lanfrua^e of the 
prorinee " wIU be readiiy nBder«tood to mean the lanpiace 
apokrn bv^lhe vaAt reajoritr of ill inhabitant) But a» the 
eomnitiee’* eonclailen) are meant to be of pTwral apph- 
eation. and t«. for eTampIe, reuher MaraiU not Cajantt 
■ad neither Telufn nor Tirail ean be tailed the lanpaace 
of the TVoTinee of Bombay er Madrav aome eonmest bat 
been ueertiary. 

lS-2 


considered acceptable by the Congress Working 
Committee and, after necessary modifications, 

“the abore conclusioni will be accepted and acted upon 
by all the parues concerned in Bihar and the regrettable 
controversy in that province will cease.” 

All " Young People*s Right to 
Education to the Full Limits 
of Their Capacity ” 

In very many civihzed countries, though 
not in India, the right of all cWldren to elemen- 
tary education has been recognised in practice. 
The Congress Working Committee m its 
resolution on the BengaU-Bihan question may 
not hav’e explicitly reco^ised this right but 
may be presumed to have done so. As regards 
higher educational institutions, the resolution 
(vide ‘ conclusion ’ 8) merely prescribes reser- 
vation of places for different communities " in 
tt fair proportion.” It should have held up the 
ideal of gradually so increasing accommodation 
in higher educational institutions, not only in 
Bihar but in all other provinces (for the resolu- 
tion is meant for all provinces), as in the long 
run to enable all young people, willing to do so, 
to receive education to the full limit of theL* 
capacity. 

So%iet Russia recognises “ The right to 
education of all children and young people to 
the full limits of their capacity and irrespcctlvo 
of the social position of their parents. ” {From 
Tsardom to the 5ta!»n Consfi’fufion, page 27G.) 
What has been the result of this recognition? 

“Molony* in a speech in May 1933 »l a confemiee 
of profvssMv and organizera of the Soviet higher educa- 
tional loMitatiocs (utuvenitJea, etc) claimed that there 
were more itndenta in loch in'titationi in the U.S.S.R. 
than in tfaoae of Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy 
and Japan taken together.” 

“ line IS • (piite normai item of information in the 
SosivV Pre-s D'reemhw 23, WIT, thaV * amwits \he 
workers of the Kiov factory (Leningrad) there has been 
an increase in subscribers for 1933. not only for daily 
papers end political jonmali. but also for scientific and 
literary and art joumali. The workers alvi tnb*cnbe to 
Getroan and Frenth journals.'"— From Tieriom to the 
Stalin Conifirulion, page 218 

TTiink of ovr factory workers — tho«c whom 
wc call coolies and fiiardoors — subscribing for 
dailies and political, scientific, literary and art 
journals, including German and French 
journals 1 

Soviet Russia Encourages All Its 
Languages and Literatures 

In India in every province there is eome 
one language which Is n«cd by a larger number 
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of persons limn any of tlio other languages 
spoien there. There is also the endeavour that 
is being made to have a common language lor 
the a-hSlo country. There is a tendency obsOT- 
able in some areas to create circumstances les^ 
favourable for the continued existence and tne 
growth of the language and literature of minor- 
ities. The right policy to bo adopted wift 
regard to our languages and litcraturra « that 
which is followed in Soviet Russia 
with regard to the languages and liura- 
tures of that vast region. Clear 
of this policy will he found in the folloOTng 
extracts from the recently publislied bMk from 
Tsnrdom to the Stalm Conslilulion by W. P. 
Coates and Zelda K. Coates : 

“Side by side wilb the ttampiog out of itliierocy. 

„„„ „ltoe.li.l.. h.r. been ^0^. “ch" 

£■ tenets “d S. I? 

languUe an^ 84 in vanoua other laaguaget, 

•njfi a eireulation of i0fiJ0,uw. , jiccj# ue 

“r SO^ec, cm. .1 

Great Rusaiana and ^ t bo admitted 

S .1 1. 

231105 ■bSeicci b|^“ ol SOilSMO mJ 

TaatUt Empire, With • o*,r than Russian ynlh a 

2,369 books .‘“,121^^ In 1936 the number of books 

circulation of 6,521j^- -.-c, vrfih a total arcnlaiioo 

published J" ii M6 booki mth a lota! circutation 

U 438220,000. »W5l d^gorent nalite 

of 132^SI/>00 tfre P“37,., " ours.-Bd, W.fi-)- 
toaeues." (Thick type and italics ours. 

Page 249. 

K^^re^feX" 

in them than “ frSfowd’r m 

S'oL"XstMrar“%her.fore, entitled to 

assert: , . j 

p„„ mS “t^iSTcwTrS, SmS 

naiionafiiies— which ^ eultuiil devdopmral— 

stages of economic. ®„i, of the world’s surface, 

could be fo dcprfoP cftonirtff- 

all enjoying full frteaom ro u f reaeon whatever to 
";.c nJtot.nl cullurc. ‘h'" rest ol the 
doubt thal the same , „^of claM by «>»•» “d 

rS to'nnS llldw. 

M.R.). Pages 262263. 


A Mistake Corrected 

In a book entitled “A Review of tbe 
History and Work of the Hindu Mahasabha and 
tlie Hindu Sangathan Movement," it is stated 
on page 373 : " Babu Ramananda Chatterjec 

formerly belonged to the Brahma Samaj. ’ That 
is not the full truth. He not only formerly 
belonged but still belongs to the Brahma 
Sama] and desires to die a Brahma. Ever since 
he joined the Brahma Samaj more than hlty 
years ago, he has never ceased to belong to it 
for a single day. 

Gandhiji on Saniiniketan and Dr. 

Kagatva on Gandhiji 

The following passages are taken from the 
article on " Dr. Kagawa’s visit ” in Hgnfan for 
January 21, 1939 : v j t •Mmri* 

Dr. Kagawa swears hy the method of non nolence. 

-To me that is the Way. that is life It is mans way. 
the other fa Satan’s way." he said. _ “ 

,l was BO use honymg through in the American wa^ 
Ewn for a detailed discusaien of his ,* 

namme he might have stayed longer with the leading 
menu India. But Gandhiji ■P?*®**^ f® .. ^ 
different ground “How can you leare India without 
seeine Santinikeian ? ” he asked. . . _ , . 

Dr Kagawa : But 1 have read the Poet a poems, and 

* **Gandl«j’i : But you have to lore the Poet. 

Dr. Kagawa : If 1 can repeat the Ciianjo/f every day. 
I can see the Poet every day and do I not love him r 
Mst be he is greater ihen his poems ... 

^Gandhiji : Sometimes the reverse is the truth, but 
in the ease of the Poet he is infinitely greater than hu 
mat poems ... I wonder who your lour •***«« “*, 
fwsh you had appointed me your adnier in this matter I 
“ No.” said Dr Kagawa, laughing, 'you are a good 

*'"^I>n"**^Kagtwa t'ked what other books GandWji read 
every day Gandhiji mentioned the Ramajani in which 
be said there was supposed to be enough blood and 
thunder. 6ul not for me. Dr Kagawa said he too loved it 
for the 'tory of Sita— the ideal of Chastity. But there 
are other fine ihioes also m that unique poem, said 
CaodWjl “I have not read the original, which is great. 
Out the Hindi rendering done by a great devotee is the 
scripture for the masses of India. In the North India 
Tobi Ramayina has been the in*pirauon of many a home 
|gr four centuries." 

' Dr Kagawa discussed Shankaracharyya and Ramanuja 
and Cindluji expressed his ntedileclion for the former, 
and for his direct and manenoudv logical way. But 
Gatidhui reverted again to his ilinerarv and expressed his 
ereai regret that Rev. Hodge who had been in charge ot 
It had out of his partiality for him (Gandhiji) included 
Bardoli, but not Santinikeian! “You are going to 
Calcutta and not to SanUmketan? It is a peat pity. 
You say you are going to Gosaba. well, Cosaba is Gosaba, 
but Santinikeian is India " 

It U n matter for satisfaction that Mahatma 
G.andhi does not now think of Santiniketan as 
n place where a poet lives who writes only or 
mainly of birds singing in the morning, ns he 
appears to have done about two decades ago. 
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stages of economic development. In its early 
stages, there were wholesale cruelty and hard- 
ship in some industries. These have disappear- 
ed, though Labour has not yet got all Uiat it 
wants and should get. ReganJing the early 
stages of economic development under capitalism 
we read in Mr. R. Palme Dutt's Tht Lift and 
Teachings of V. I. Lenin, page 13 : 

“Tlie discovery of the laws of motion of capitalist 
society was the specific work of hlarx in applying ike 
Cietfioifs of diafecCicaf maCenaii'sm (a (he existing stage 
of social development He was able to show that capital* 
ism m its early stages, despite wholesale cruelty and 
hardship, was nevertheless a progressive force, driving 
through competition to continual development of the 
productive forces, enlargement of the scale of production, 
concentration of capital and increasing of the numbers 
of the proletariat.” 


Communism and Private Property 
in Russia 

Where the people are poverty-strideen, Iho 
appeal of communism cannot but be irresistible. 
Hence it was natural that Lenin Day drew btg 
audiences. In many places they must have 
been told that in Russia all property is held in 
common, that private property has disappeared 
and that all workers, whatever the nature of 
their work, receive equal wages. Theoretically 
that description of Russia ought to be correct 
But the facts are somewhat different 

From Tsardom to the Stalin CoTulitution 
eays that Articles 4 and 5 of the Stalin Con- 
Btitution state that 


” (he economic basis of the U. S S R. is socialist and 
the means of production are owned and controifed socially, 
socialist ownership is either in the form of Slate owner- 
ship (public property) or in the form of cooperative 
and Kolkhoz (collective farm) ownership, and subsetfueot 
articles proceed to define tbe various classes of soaalist 
properly — land, natural resources, means of prodiieuon. 
transport, etc , etc 

“ At the same time, side by side with the dominant 
socialist economy, the law permits small private farms 
and handicraft enterprises in which no hired labonr js 
employed Moreover, every household witbin a Kolkboz 
(collective farm) has for its own u»e, in accordance with 
the statutes of the sgricullutal artel, a plot of land, a 
house, hvestock, and minor agricultural implements 

“The pnvale property of citizens resniung front 
tbeir earnings or savings, their dwellings and household 
goods, as well as all properly for private u«e, is protected 
by law. In other uords, priiwfe properly continue* to 
exist, but no one will be permitted to use it for exploit- 
ing other people's labour povser.” Pp 273274 


As regards the equality or inequality of the 
earnings of different kinds of workers, take the 
following paragraph from the same book: 

“ It 1* of course, perfectly irue that writers, artists, 
musicians. 'and generally intellectual workers earn, as a 
rule more than manual workers (alinough m many cases 
vtakhnovites of field and factory are now earning as 


much as, if not more than, any intellectual worker). The 
Soviet sutliorities are naturally anxious that its intelh* 
genisia should have the best conditions to produce the 
beat possible work, and also to attract talent to under- 
take such work. Until the productive forces have deve- 
loped to such an extent as to make it possible for all 
to bve an equally comfortable and well-to-do life (vary- 
ing of eoune with tbe lasies and desires of the indiridual) 
there must be a differentiation in the remuneration of 
intellectual and physical labour. So long as there is an 
insufficiency of skilled labour and tbe old individualist 
psychology has not yet been supplanted by tbe new higher 
Somalia} poyrbcJogy, akiJJed workers ooJ exports mast 
be paid iMier than un«killed,* and the higher tbe skill 
or the more efficient and educated the expert, the greater 
the output, the better the pay. The aim, of course, is to 
do away with any difference in pay between intellectual 
and maoval labour 

Whatever the ideal or aim of the Bol- 
sheviks may be, they have not been able to 
make Russia communistic in more than twenty 
years, though they have possessed absolute 
power and have used most drastic and, in many 
cases, sanguinary methods. 

The Civil War in Spain 

The fall of Barcelona and the triumphant 
entry of General Franco into that city is a 
great blow to the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment But nothing daunted, the latter are pre- 
paring to continue the fight. 

May they succeed. 

If the two parties in Spam had been loft 
to fight without any help from outside, which 
IS implieid m the word Non-intervention, there 
IS no question that General Franco would have 
been defeated decisively long ago. But whilst 
the latter has all along received substantial help 
from Italy and Germany, the Spanish Republi- 
can Government has not received any such 
help 

The so-called " Noa-iotervention ” has 
been as great a handicap and positive hindrance 
in the case of Rupubhean Spain ns it was in the 
case of Ethiopia. 

SinO'/apanese War 

Tliat -Japan has been feeling the strain of 
the war is evident from the change of the 
Cabinet tiicre. 

China’s resolve to light till liberty is won 
continues unshaken. 


China Unconquerable 

Miss Agnes Smedlcy, our valued contribu- 
tor in China, 1ms contributed an article to the 


• Will it evev be iu»t snd equitable to p«y equal 
wage* t» expert* end skilled md uiukil/ed workers f— 
EOTTOa. A/. R. 
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Manchester Guardian and expressed her opinion 
therein that China is unconquerable. 

“ Millions of Chines: soldiers have been magnificeotly 
moulded in this war of national liberation. Such con- 
sciousness, such resistance on such a scale and over such 
n vast area is unprecedented in Chinese or, {lerhaps, in 
world history. It cannot be destroyed or even temporarily 
laid 10 rest by military occupation or by domestic or 
international intrigue.” 

Chinese Universities on the March 

Professor Franz Michael n rites in the 
January number of the .dsia magazine of New 
York : 

“ Much has been said and written about the (act 
that the Chines s'udents did not as a rule go to the front 
and take part in the phy<ieal defense of their country 
Some of our (Cliine^el studenii volunteered (or various 
war service*, but the majority remained vsdth the Univer- 
eity To wc'tern minds this attitude seems incomprehen- 
sible, but the Chtnc<e point of view u clear in this vast 
country (China) with ns hundreds of nulhons of people, 
the tradition of spiritual Ieader*hip, the moral front, must 
not be allowed to be destroyed. It was tius idea which 
brought about in China the unique pbenotnenon of Um 
versiiies earning on with thetr work “as 0*011” under 
bombardment and marehing from place t» place, eovenug 
dntanecs of hundreds of miles” 

This cnaWw the students not only to carry 
un their uork and keep up Cliioa's culture but 
nho to bring the ligiit of modem science to the 
interior of Cliina and to reform, reconstruct and 
revive rural China. 

One of the Bulletins recently received from 
the China Information Committee slates tliat 
It IS the principle of the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment that, nhether nar goes on or not, 
Chinese culture must be preserved Accordins- 
ly, some time after the beginning of the war 
the Government ordered that the educational 
and cultural institutions be removed from places 
near the sea to safe places m the interior and 
the “ students be encouraged to participate in 
the war with their books and brushes but not 
with rifles " 

In our last AugU't number we made some 
extracts from an article in Asia by Pearl S. 
Buck, Nobel Prize-winner, bearing on this 
nlUtutle of the Chlne^c Government and people. 

Popular Aicahcning in the Indian States 

The acitation in the Indian States for the 
introduction of rc«j>on«ibIe government U t 
genuine indigenous •popul.ar movement. In 
nianv of the States where the struggle i« goin^ 
on the jieople are maint-aining its non-violent 
eh.ar.'icter in spite of shooting and other violent 
fonns of rcpre«'ion and even in spite of such 
atrocities a« outrages on the clnstity of 
women. 


It is to be noted that in no State do the 
people want to eliminate their ruler. They 
want self-government under his aegis. In some 
of the States, for example in Aundh, a small 
State in Maharashtra, responsible government 
has been granted to the people, either \olun- 
tarily by the Ruler or in response to the 
popular demand. 

In some States, eg, Cochin, Wayurbhanj, 
Sangli, etc., progressive constitutional reforms 
have been introduced, though full responsible 
government has not yet been granted. 

Reported Constitutionaf Progress 
in Mysore 

It 13 reported that in Mysore the people’s 
representatives will be granted some powers in 
the reformed constitution Good news, if true. 
Sotyograho in Hyderabad State 

Under instructions from the Congress Higli 
Command the tJy(ierabad State Congress 
suspened Us PatNSgraha in order to give the 
authorities of that State the opportunity to 
gracefully .and prarjou«lv accede to tlie popular 
demand*' snd in older to show that the agitation 
earned on by tlic Hyderabad State Congress 
w.as rot a communal movement. But the 
Nizam’s Government has not yet, to our 
knowledge, made any responsive gesture. 

If in any indmn State, or m any province 
of British India, any religious community is 
denied civic or other rights, is di«criminat«i 
ngain«t rcprc«sed and oppressed, and if in spite 
of repeated representations made its grievances 
arc not redre^ed, it has cver>’ right to carry 
on non-%-iolcnt Satyagraha There is no sense 
in condemning it by calling it communal. 
Communalt^ra is b.ad when it is aggressive 
towards or encroaches or seeks to encroach upon 
the iu«t rights of other communities. 

The Hindu* of Hyderabad have many 
grievance* Reprc«entation« h.avc brought no 
TcdrC'S Tiiercfort, their Satyagraha is juUiG- 
cd, and all n.ationalisL* should w-i«h it euccc«s 

ITis Hxaltcd Highness the Nizam ought to 
remove the grievance* of his Hindu subiecta. 
They form the m-njorify of his subject*. He 
owe* hi* wealth mainly to them. He ought not 
to compel them to carrj" on the struggle to the 
bitter end. 

If Hi* Exalted Iligline**, a* befit* the 
position of the ruler of the premier Indian Pf.ate, 
introiluee* re«pon*ible go^Tmment in hi* terri- 
torie*. hi* Mti«s.alman. Hindu, Cliri'tian and 
other Fubjeet* will all be able to make greater 
progre**. They will be more pro«perou» and 
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n,l,l to till' proiiK-rity of tlicir Ruler, loo, Aiijl 
tliur tlio of His Exulted lliKhner* xsill 

lx* ‘till tnon' 

ilyU'ralnid Day 

I,»Ft inontli Ilvdcrobod Dny 
hi vin’ ninny plnccs m ln«lm to w^rcM 
|.ynm.[tl.y "iUi U'e Hi"'!'' 
llyderoliad. It «os not in f"‘l; 

Mu-lim in nny tcn-c. Ilencc in mo I plnwo 
ilic mrctiniw nml itrocc«'‘ions could Ixj cwiiducl- 
fil ixnccfuny, a* the Mu*lim population there 
rrYebl in not ndoplinR nny I-;'- 
loniird! tliem. Rut in n ftiv plnees, M nt 
Dell.i and Bareilly,, tiUier “"‘"B 
„ml,r-lnndinR or «|M 

oiit-ide. conimiinnl tlrife broke out nil i in'M 
™ ullr in rmne ea-es. Tl.i. is very much to be 

Mudim rolidarily it pood to loni: at it d~s 
not directiy or indirectly 
ilml evcri‘Mus«almnn is alwn>8 right nod in 
a MS-i.n Ruler can do ""g,” 

the ndmini-trativc arrangcincnU an practices 
of his Stale be wrong in any particular. 


Itajkot Itulcr 

"" LTy’seralio in SSrda'r 

decided to resume Satyagraha. 

Sr, “tfian Half « /-StbrSs"'o'l 

“K^anecT Se . inerdeat .ineb bar ^abt 
fhis .mall .10 e fired his 

political agent, , ^ --.yjj^Btanccs which haw 

‘revolver “"/^Xmported in the dailies, 

been .omeirhat variow 1 j,, 

and in consequence tno men o 
himself hilled the provocation, 

which he had pr?^-. , discharge his revolver, 

if any, which led ham o d«cn 
or the provocation, if any, 
persons in cannot but be deepty 

S“e«S PofilicS Oiiitatlon in India, melod- 


Inc the Indian Slates, fhould and must b(?- 
carried on in aiierficlly non-violtnl manner 
cs-cn in extreme ly provocative cireum*tances, it 
it is to achieve its object. Tins i9 what should 
lic borne in mind ljy our own people, wheUier 
tlicy Jk: leflderB or their followers. As regards 
Knglifliinrn and Indians who derive Incir 
power directly or indirectly from the lintisn 
(Jovemment, they should rctnemlxr that during 
the In-t fiuarUr of n century many powerful 
empire* have topple*! down and of lhc sun'iving. 
empires the prc-ligc of tlie IJritidi nmi*irc is 
not very great. 

Tlic Coicrnmcni of India and tlie 
Orissa Ministry 

Thousands of tcmfied people have left their 
heanlw and iiomcfl m Talchcr, Dhenkanal and- 
aonie other Orusa States and taken refuge in 
the rroviDce of Urista. The Onsja Mirust^' 
nod the people of Oriess have been humanely 
doing their best to give them relief. So long as 
the refugees do not feci assured that they wul 
be safe m the SiaWs they have left, they will 
not voluntarily go back there. These refups- 
arc not criminals flymg from justice. Therefore 
they should not be extradited, according to any 
code of ethics or law. If the Government 
of India fiouglit to force the Orissa Ministry V> 
extradite them, tlie latter would be justified m 
rc«isting such pressure. If the Government of 
India persisted in applying such pressure the 
Orissa Ministers would feel bound to resign, 
and there would be a crisis 

The extradition of a few States subjects 
here and there is a different matter. But here also 
great care must be taken to determine byjudicia. 
inquiry whether the person whose extradition 
from British terntory is required by a State 
has really committed an extraditable offence 
or is merely a man who is in the bad books of 
the State authorities for political reasons and 
whom therefore they want to have back m 
their power. Should the latter be the case, 
there should be no extradition. 


Countryteide Independence Day 
Cdebralion 

Independence Day was celebrated all over 
the country on the 26th Jonuarj- last, both men 
and women participating in the celebration. A- 
novcl feature in Calcutta was a rule-long 
procession of carters who displayed fb^ tri- 
colour N.ational Flag and the red Labour 
Banner on their buffalo carts. It is not merely 
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-the Congresaites who observed the day. Per- 
sons belonging to no party, many members of 
-the Hindu Rlahasabha, many Wussalmans, 
and many Anglo-Indians took part in the 
•celebrations. In most places the day passed off 
peacefully. In the few places where there 
were disturbances they were due generally to 
the hostile attitude of some commimalist 
JIussalmans who owed their inspiration directly 
or indirectly to the Muslim League. 

The attitude of the Muslim League is 
curious. Last year it accepted the independence 
of India as its goal, though it has not made 
the least independent effort to reach that goal 
Neither has it co-operated with the Indian 
National Congress in furtherance of that 
object. On the contrary, persons under Us 
influence have tried to make the Independence 
Day celebrations a failure. 

Similar has been the attitude of the com- 
munalist Muslims towards responsible govern- 
ment in Hyderabad. The introduction of 
responsible government is a step towards the 
achievement of independence, and therefore 
the Muslim League, of which the profess^ 
goal 18 Independence, ought to support or in 
any case ought not to oppose any movement for 
attaining responsible government Satyagraha 
in Hyderabad, which the Hyderabad Day cele- 
bration was meant to support, has responsible 
government as its mam object. But wherever 
on that day there have been disturbances in 
connection with it. communalistic Mussalmans 
were implicated in them. 

It is a great pity. 

It is reported that the disturbances in 
Allahabad on Independence Day were due to 
efforts made by some students, celebrating it, to 
force the jlodem High School to observ-e o 
holi^y on that day. At another place also a 
similar attempt at compulsion produced similar 
results. Persons who value their own liberty 
should value the freedom of opinion and action 
of others who differ from them. Those who try 
to compel others do not understand what 
liberty means. 

The Independence Day Pledge 

Tlie following pledge was read at the 
meetings held in connection with the Indepen- 
dence Day celebrations 

“We beliere (hat it b la iatlifnah]« right of the 
lodlin poopb to hiT^ frr^om aad to 0D107 the frails of 
their toil ami hare the eecessitiee of bfe. so that ther 
may hare full cpportuBiiles of growth. We heliere also 
that if tiy Corernment eJeprires a people of these rights 
«B<] oppnisses ihrm. the p< -pie hare • farther right to 


alter U or to abolish iL The British GoremBient ta India 
has not only deprived Indian people of their freedom but 
has based itself on the exploitation of the masses and has 
mined India economically, politically, culturally and 
spuitually. We believe, iheretore, that India mu<t sever 
&itish connexion and attain Puma Swaraj or complete 
independence 

“We tecoSTUse that the most effective way of gaining 
our heedoin is not through violence. India has gained 
alrength and self reliance and marched a long way to 
Snaraj following peacefal and legitimate methods and it 
IS by adhenng to this method that our conntry will attain 
independence 

“ We pledge ourselves anew to the independence of 
India and solemnly resolve to carry on non-violently the 
struggle till Puma Swaraj is attained ” 

We support this pledge whole-heartedly. 

We have only one comment to make. MTiat- 
ever the objects and methods of British rule in 
India — ^we do not want to discuss them here, it 
as not a fact that India has been ruined 
culturally and spiritually. The literature of a 
country is a main element or feature of its 
culture. The ancient literature of India has 
become known and been recovered in great part 
during British rule. Two such great authori- 
ties as Bankim Chandra Cbatterjce and 
Rabindranath Tagore agree in holding that 
modem Bengali literature owes its origin and 
progress to the influence of English literature. 
Probably that is true of the other modem 
Indian literatures, too. Indian art, too, has 
had its revival end a new creative urge during 
the British period of India’s historj-. Hence we 
hold that India has not been mined culturally. 

As regards India’s alleged spiritual ruina- 
tion during the British period, it is a fact of 
history that this period has seen the birth and 
growth of many new spiritual movements and 
the revival and rejuvenation of many old ones. 
Among the world’s great spiritual personalities of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, such per- 
sonalities of India hold a prominent place, and 
among them AJahatma Gandhi, the leader of the 
Congress, which has drawn up the independence 
pledge, is still happily in our midst. 'ITiercfore 
we hold that India has not been ruined 
spiritually. 

It is nocessnrj’ to point out that it is not 
our contention that the British Government 
has deliberately and actively brought about 
India’s cultural and spiritual revival or rebirth; 
wc only state the fact that, even if it were 
admittod that the Britisli Government wanted 
to ruin India culturally and spiritually — on 
that point we do not pronounce any opinion 
here, it has failed to achieve that object. 

The political ruination of India is a large 
subject. It cannot be discussed in the couire of ’ 
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ti briif noU*, Here \sc elmll content ouwlvej 
by Kityini; llml, \\lintevcT llie etiilc of iwliticAl 
kelitii* in Imlm ju«t pn-vinu-i to the nritirh 
pcriofi, tfic birtli nnd growth of fiolilicftl con- 
fci()U“no*“iin tlicuio<!orn pcn^-c tvnionf*tbc Indian 
intflbgcnt^ift ntid nin'H’s Iwlong mainly to lb« 
filncftifit/i ntul ccnt«ri(«. Of courw, 

it ii not our contention Hint the nrituh Govern- 
mint rerinu*!)' nnntcii that there eliould W this 
birth and growth. W'c only elate a fact of 
liistor>'. 

We ghnll make only one other oWrvntion. 

Even if Briligh rule Jiad been exactly tlu* 
opposite of what it has been nrul is, if it had 
netiMly and enrne.«|^ly promoted India’s 
economic, political, cultural and epirilual pro- 
gress, we would still have longed and worked 
for independence. Bceau'c we arc men, not 
cattle. Cattle arc taken care of by others. 
Ilunmn beings, if they want to descr\'c Iho 
name of man, mu«t lake care of lhcroscI%'C8, 
must manage tlieir own affairs, and roust 
continually grow in ecl/*roling capacity— by 
learning through mistakes, if nccw«ar 5 *. 


/icscrvclion of Appoinimenis for 
the Majority 

The Bengal Legislative Asrerobly has 
ftcceptwi hy n majority of votes a resolution 
roscr%Mng GO per cent of the appointments in the 
provincial services in Bengal for Mussalroans, 
who form a majority of the popuhation of Bengal, 
being 55 per cent. So they want 5 per cent more 
of pasts being reserved for them tlinn their pro- 
portion in the population I This resolution hnd, 
of course, the tacit approval and support of the 
predominantly Muhammadan ilinistry of 
Bengal. 

Reservation of posts for the majonty is ab- 
surd— not to speak of reservation m excess of 
their percentage, which is still more nbsurd. 
But we do not want reservation even for any 
minority. Considered from the point of view 
of the bulk of the people belonging to the majo- 
rity community and the minority communities, 
wliat is good for them is that the public services 
should 'be filled by the appointment of the most 
meritorious and ablest camhdates, irrcspccliye 
of creed or caste or class. Tliat makes for the 
best administration an d the 
of the country, which benefit both the 
majority and the minorities 

rcseivation is of economic advantage only to toe 
small number of persons, and 
cGt the posts. Appointment according to ment 
and abibty gives a stimulus to education and 


intrllvctiiHl irjiprovcriK'iit ntnong the majority 
and the minuniics alike, which reiscr>-ation does 

not. 


HeservaSion of Vosts for the Majority 
Apalnst tJic Law 

Ilcpm’alion of po«l« for n majority com- 
munity is oppo«cd to Section 293 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 193.5, of which Uie rc!e\’ant 
portions arc quoted liclow’. 

“S<«ioa 29a. (1) ,Ni) iulijfct pf Hit domi- 

rilrd ia tndi* tliill no siouDiU diiIt of rrlifilon, pl*c« of 
hfilfi. t^tocnl. cofour, or •ny of ilirra t* fnctifitle for 
offirp uiwirr ihr Crowi. in Indii. or Iw profuliiird on mr 
toch sTounJt from ■opiirin;;. IioIJib); or ilxpotics of pro- 
prfty Of cimtnx on tnjr ocrupslion. ir»fo, Iniuoru or 
profptWoo in llntiih InJii. 

“ (3) Nnihin- in ihii torhon thtll 1 >p conutrood (» 
Joroftiinf ftojn the tpeciii rr^potitil .litjr of ih^ Coreroor- 
Cenrral or of • Corrmor fur ih- (ifr(utriliiig of the Ireili* 
mote inieret/t of mlitoriun.“ 

The*e two eub-rection« make it clear that 
the general principle is that all eflices under the 
Crown in India will be open fo all dc*cn'inff 
candidates irrespective of religion, place of birth, 
etc . but tbnl «omo proportion or percentage of 
the offices may be re«cn-cd by ifie Governor- 
General or a Governor " for ific safeguarding of 
the /rfjifimofc wlcretiis of fntnorifi'cs," ancf of 
eourse thi-se offices re«eiwed for the minoritiea 
shaf/ nof fee open to others, ft n af«o cfear that 
only the Governor-General or a Governor who 
ean make such rcscr\*atian for mmoriftca, not 
any Ministrj- or le^lative body. 

W'c shall, of course, have to consider the 
Instrument of Instruction* to the Governors also 
in this connc.Mon The concluding part of para- 
graph 9 of this Instrument is quoted below. 

* Further, our Goremor rliill inierpret the raid rprciil 
rnpon'ibilily •» rrcpiinng him to recure a due proporticn 
of appointments in our temces to the rerrra! eommumties. 
and. ao far as there mar be in hit Pronnee at the date of 
ihe isstie of these our iu«truclinns an accepted policy jn 
this refrard, he shall be puided thereby, uslesi be it fully 
stiisGed that mcnli&cation of that policy is esiential in ibe 
inteiesla uf (he communities affected or of the weifare of 
the people," 

Tile “ .’leecptcd policy " in Bengal " at the 
date of the issue of ” the Instruct ions did not 
(and docs not) require that the majority com- 
munity should have 60 per cent of the posts. 
The Instrument says, “ he (the Governor) shall 
be guided thereby," which is mandatory. The 
Governor can make a modification of the policy, 
if it “ is essential in the interests of the com- 
romuties affected or of the welfare of tie people. ” 

So, according to the Instrument of Tnstruc- 
Uons toe Governor ean reserve even oil the jobs 
for the majority community, if he thinks that 
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"will promote the ^\elfare of the people ! But then 
-^\•hy has Section 52(1) (fa) ot the Government 
of India Act given him the special responsibility 
for " the safeguarding of the legitimate interests 
■of the minorities ” ? Will their legitimate inter- 
ests be safeguarded by giving them no appoint- 
ments in the public services at all or by givii^ 
them a smaller proportion of the appointments 
than their proportion in the total population of 
the Province ? 

One question arises here, which not being 
jurists we are unable to answer : Can the In- 
strument of Instructions to the Governor-General 
or a Governor negative or modify an Act of 
Parliament, which the Government of India Act 
of 1935 is ? 

If Hindu Majority Provinces Followed 
Bengal Precedent ? 

In pursuit of its imperial policy the British 
dovemraent has placed the Muhammadan 
oommunity in power in Bengal. The same 
policy lias led the Government to give the 
ilussalmans " weigbtage ’’ in provinces where 
<hey are a jmciotity. Not to be outdone 
by the British Government, the Congress Pro- 
vincial Governments have given the Mussalmans 
snore appointments in the public services than 
they could get by merit or claim on the ground 
of their numbers. Having got “weigbtage” in 
the public services in the provinces where they 
sare a minority they intend to abuse their power 
in Bengal and give themselves “ weigbtage ” 
in the public services here, too, where they form 
n majority of the population So, whether they 
are a majority or a minority, they must have 
^ wcightage.” 

But it is not unimaginable that the Hindus 
*lso can play at the same game. They may 
say : “ Where we are 86 per cent of the popu- 
lation. \el us have 92 per cent, of the Govera- 
•ment posts; where we are 88 per cent., let us 
have 95 per cent, of the posts; where we are 94 
per cent., let us monopolise all the posts; and 
so on; and where we are 44 per cent., let us have 
<60 per cent, of the po«ts; where we are 8 per 
<-cnt., let us have 20 per cent., of the posts; and 
so on.” Whether they will do so, is another 
matter. But the Bengal Mu'salmans’ demand 
of 60 per cent, of the posts is a provocative 
precedent for similar demands on the part of 
ilindus everj'where. 

Bengal Congress Parly and Communal 
JReservaiion of Posts Conference 

The Bengal Premier has convened a eon- 
dercnce of Congressmen and others to discuss 


the question of the communal distribution of 
posts in the public services, perhaps with the 
object of obtaining the support of the Bengal 
Congress Assembly party to the reservation of 
60 or at least 55 per cent, of the posts for 
Mu^aimans. The Bengal Provincial Hindu 
Sabha and Congress Nationalist party of Bengal 
are opposed to such reservation. The opinion 
of the overwhelming majority of the public 
associations and public men consulted on the 
subject by the British Indian Association is 
against such reservation. The nationalist 
organs of Bengal, including pro-Congress 
organs, are opposed to it. 

It is an important matter. Perhaps Con- 
gressmen in Bengal ought to obtain the opinion 
of the Congress Parliamentary Sub-committee, 
the Congress high command and the Congress 
Working Committee in the matter. 

If the Bengal Governor agrees to the re- 
servation which the Mussalmans want, the 
Bengal Hindus should appeal to the Federal 
Court against the order to test its legality. 

Compulsory Retirement After 
Year^ Service 

We do not know if last year’s Bengal 
Assembly resolution advocating the compulsory 
retirement of all Government servants in the 
Provincial and Subordinate Ser\’ice3 on the 
completion of 25 years’ semes instead of at the 
age of 55, as at present, has been given effect to. 
The obnous intention of the resolution is to 
create more vacancies early to which Mussal- 
mans may be appointed. The resolution cannot 
be supported on the ground of economy or on 
any other reasonable grounds. It can be proved 
mathematically that it would entail more 
expenditure on the services than at present. 
The compulsory teticetnent of erperienced 
officers at an age when they arc quite fit for 
work would make all departments of Govern- 
ment less efficient. It would entail hardship 
on such officers and shake public confidence in 
Government service. 

Railway Disasters 

Since the publication of our last issue there 
ha^o been two terrible railway disasters, both 
on the E. I. Railway. The Debra Dun Ebqircsa 
disaster, with its horrible immolation of an 
ancounnted number of passangers in bopej's 
burning for long hours, was still fresh in public 
memon* when another disaster due to the colli- 
sion of two locomotive engines and resuHlnc in 
the loss of seven livca and other casualties. 
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was reported. There have been altogether half 
a dozen disasters in this line in the course of a 
year or so. Sabotage, even if true, cannot be 
pleaded as an excuse. An efficient and vi^lant 
administration ought to be able to prevent 
sabotage. There would seem to be crimrew 
inefficiency and negligence somewhere which 
only a thoroughly searching independent in- 
quiry can detect and expose. 

Jaipur^s Ban on Seth Jamnalal Bajaz 

There is a saying that the gods first deprive 
of their senses those whom they want to destroy. 
Irresponsible autocratic rule (or rather rmsime 
in most cases) has made most rulers of the 
Indian States unpopular with their subjecte, who 
are carrying on an aptation in many States for 
the introduction of responsible government 
Sensible rulers ought to read the signs of the 
times and satisfy their subjects, whore demands 
are quite reasonable. But instead of doing ^ 
some rulers are bent upon creating trouble fw 
themselves. It was "ot R^th 

Jaipur Durbar to prohibit the entry of Seth 
Jamnalal Bajaz into Jaipur soil m the inter^t 
of peace and order and good government tlrer^ 
But when the Seth defies the order, there may 
be some trouble 

The Congress Presidential Election 
Controversy 

A» the Congress presidential election wih 
he over by the time our present issue is m the 
hands ol our readers, we do not w^h to *scnK 
in detail all the statementj made on 
by different parties and Pr^ns ''e shall 
make only a few remarks on a few of the 
SJnts made, without saying anything on the 
respective qualifications ol the two candidates 
' MaulaSa Abul Kalam Arad’s reasons tor 
^withdrawing from the contest are convincin,, 

i"t»mT?nd»«tonS 

rh“dreYcUUdsome»e_..h„__^_^.he 

®'"i”'SMlI! ha 5 ^ the right to publiety support 
undonbWlj hM t E „ppoae 

the candidate °B„rmembers ol the CnngreM 
that ol oJ'J- S ^hom the Mmtan. .. 
Working minheni. They, ore 

one. are not oriinaw uominws. 

?"'rytone oftoSTto practically oppose Om 


re-elcction of the present incumbent, knowing 
that he is a candidate, does not seem to us 
proper. 

The statement which Srijut Subhas Chandra 
Bose made on the 21st instant after the publi- 
cation of Maulana Azad’s statement does not 
call for any comment. Even without giving 
any reasons he has everj’ right not to with- 
draw from the contest. 

We do no sec, from the democratic point of 
view, the necessity and propriety of the seven 
Woricing Committee members’ statement issued 
from Bardoli on the 24tb January last, thougK 
party tactics may have necessitated its issue. 
As there are rules for the election of the presi- 
dent in the Congress constitution, that implies 
that sometimes, if not every year, there mil be 
a contest. That the election has been unani- 
mous during some years past does not mean 
that it was always so and will and should be 
always so. As a matter of fact there were 
conte^ for the presidentship in some previous 
years. As the Congress constitution provides^ 
for election by the delegates, they sliould be 
allowed to exercise their right of voting freely^ 
whenever there is a contest Voting should not 
be prevented or made a superfluity and the 
word ‘election’ made unmeaning, by the Work- 
ing Committee or any group of its members or 
any super-dictator becoming the President- 
makers or President-maker Of course, when* 
there is only one candidate and when that isi 
not due to any wirepulling from behind the- 
curtain, there need not be any voting by tho- 
delegates When there is more than one candi- 
date, no direct or indirect pressure ought to be- 
brought to bear on any of them to withdraw 
from the contest. 

We agree that it is sound policy not to elect 
the same person in successive years, " except 
under very exceptional circumstances. " But it 
13 for the electors, the delegates, to judge whether 
the circumstances are exceptional or not in an>’“ 
year. We think the circumstances are not less* 
excepUon.al this year than .when Pandit Jnwnhnr- 
]al Nehru was re-elected. 

According to the letter of the new Congress 
constitution the President may or may not be- 
a mere chairman or a figure-head, but in- 
practice he is Uie Executive head of the Con- 
gress, and he chooses and nominates his Working: 
Committee. He sometimes takes the initiative,, 
as in the matter of the national industrial' 
planning. 

Srijut Subhas Chandra Bo'c’s sfnlcmcnt m 
reply to that of the seven Working Committee 
members is rather long We agree with h5m« 
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vhen he saj’s that there should be no "moral 
<^ompulsion ” on any candidate to withdraw and 
that delegates should be allowed to exercise 
their right of voting freely, ‘'otherv,-ise why not 
■end the elective sj’stem and have the President 
nominated by the Working Committee ? ”, etc. 

But we do not know his reasons for assum- 
ing that none but leftists are or can be ** genuine 
anti-federationists," and therefore we must 
wait for convincing e%'idence on the point. 

Says he: 

“I feel «(rongtr tbat vre ehouM liaTe, during this 
Tnomentuiis year, a genuine anti-Federationist lu the piesi- 
deniial chair If the right wing rraily want nationa) nnity 
and solidaril), they would he well advi<ed to accept a 
leftist as President.” 

But may not the rightists also say, " if the 
leftists want national unity and solidarity, they 
would be well-advised to accept a rightist as 
President 7 " Again ; 

“Let the right wing, vkho are in a decided majority 
in the Congre**. mate a gesti'te to the left wing by accept- 
ing a lefti't candidate e>en at this late hour. I hope that 
my appeal will not be tn rain " 

According to ordinary democratic notions, 
the majority prevails over the minority and is 
allowed to do so, except under dictators. But 
here Srijut Bose asks the majority to surrender 
or yield to the minority. If, as he says, bo is for 
free voting by the delegates, why does he ask 
the rightists to accept a leftist candidate, thus 
making voting unnecessary' and depriving the 
delegates of the opportunity and right of voting ? 

Perhaps the two extracts which we have 
made above from his statement are hot absolute- 
ly free from a 8ub-con«cious liking for " moral 
compulsion.” 

lThi» note w»s wnltcn on 28th Jinusry, 1939.1 

Student Disturbances in Aligarh 

It is not our opinion that all oUr students 
arc guilty of indiscipline, and wc have no con- 
clusive proof that most of them are so. But 
there is no doubt that large numbers of them 
brook no discipline. That is not good for them, 
nor good for the nation. Indi-riphnc should 
not be mistaken for freedom. 

News of perhaps the worst example of 
vtudent indiscipline has come from the Muslim 
University of Aligarh. The Aligarh District 
>Ingi«trate’s version is as follows : 

•" »rriau« riot t»-.k thl« eTeniof ■< abont 

~ pm. I'dirTTwIy (tuilrnt* m»'le in uBejprclrJ 
a'lirl on exhil-ition tmu Kt hre to it «bJ a««aulied 
con‘'«!lr«, Thirtv.oifVt o-noiWr* were iBinrrtl. a rouple 
of llrn foins mllicf. fioJmli wore coirpMolT ool ef 
roctrol i'<~pi5e p»tioel rxhorljlion h» ibe IVo-Xko- 
C^uicelloc o>ber Ualetniiy authotitios. They looh 


oat poles of tents, attacked the police and held up the 
fire engine from going to the spot.” 

Both the Magistrate and the Pro-ncc- 
Chancellor should e.xplain why the students 
behaved in the way they did. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Jewish 
Problem 

Lom)ov, Jan. 19 

“ Palestine belongs to the Arabs in the same sen-e as 
j^gland belongs to the Cngli«h It is wrong and inhuman 
to impose the Jews on the .\rsbs,” declares Mahatma 
Candhi. willing in the TAe Church of Englmd Xricspapcr. 

Itfaihatma Gandhi point* out, however, that he does 
not defend the excesses of the Arabs 

Referring to the cry for a “National Home” for Jews, 
he a*ks, “Why should thev not like other peoples on earth 
make that country their home where they are bom and 
earn a firetihood ’ " 

Referring to the persecution in Germany, Candhiji 
sa>», “The lyrasis of old never went so mad as Herr Hitler 
seems to have gone ” 

Regarding the Jews in Germany, he writes, “ I am 
eonmneed that if someone with courage and vision can 
an<e araona them to 'ead them in non violent action, the 
winter of their despair can in the twinklise of an eye be 
turned solo a summer of hope ^nd what hss teday 
become a degrading man-hunt can be turned into a calm 
and determined stand offered by unarmed men and women, 
possessing the strength of mffenng given to them by 
Jehovah. It will then be a truly religious resistance 
offered against the godless fury of a (lehutnani«ed 
roan “—Rearer 

Gandlliji wrote something Bimilar in 
Ilftrijan of November 26, 1938. Wc commented 
OD his views as expressed in that paper. Wo 
did not accept all his views a« correct. The 
Jewish Advocate of Bombay, dated December 
2, 193S, also criticited him. 

It cannot be denied that the Jewish religion 
IS more ancient than the Muhammadan religion, 
and it is also true that it is more ancient than 
(he Christian religion By Jews we understand 
the people who followed and follow the Jewish 
religion People following the Jewi«h religion 
lived m Palestine before the birth of Christia- 
nity and Muhammadanism. Even after the 
Di«pcrsion, some Jews have been living in 
Palestine all along down to the present time. 
And It iS not a fact thnt it is onl)* after or during 
the la't great world war that the Jews are 
settling in Palestine and that with the help of 
the Bntish in consequence of the Balfour 
Declaration. Chambers's Encydcrpaedia (k*ol. 
v«, page 7J3) ctatos ; 

“Sioee the middle of the lO'h ceniory there hu b-ea 
• fteady iocTex'« in the numl«r of resident Ejiropeins— 
roisNonxriee tnd comraerd*! e«n*utv *ol colori*'*, 

the lin either Cennin or Jewi‘h vetilerv" 

“The ln-ninaiaj of this Je»i»h ifneollorxj moveirmt 
wa« the foiindiBg of ih- •griouflural M-fool of 
Ivrsel by the Alliaare Itrirlite in ISTO In SauiIi'ts 
P aleetlac the inere impottaat totiieaeau are Ruhoa !• 
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Zion, ‘ the first 5n Zion,’ founded 1881, with tbont 3^00 
acres and over 1,000 inhabitants, Rechoboth, founded 189(^ 
with over 2,500 acres and nearly 1,000 inhabitants, and 
Peiach Tikveh, founded 1883, with 8,000 acres, includinB 
valuable orange groves, and o>*r 3,000 inhabitants. All 
these and a dozen smaller ones are in the neighborhood 
of Jaffa.” 

All these Jewish settlers settled in Palestine 
in the 19th century; they were not “imposed’’ 
on the Arabs by British anna. 

The Jewish Advocate writes ; 

The Jewish return to Palestine is not cani^ OTt, as 
the Mahatma simply says, under ihe shadow of the Bnlish 
gun. The Jews have gone and are going to Palesune at 
the direct invitation of 52 countries who have affirmed the 
historical right of the Jewish people to return to their 
ancient and never forgotten homeland. And il will aue- 
ceed or fail according to the principles of justice or 
otherwise which govern the Jewish work in Palestine. It 
it is a crime in the eyes of Mahatma Gandhi for the Jews 
to return to their homeland at the invitation of the wot d 
and with British facilities, however negligible. « should 
appear to him far more criminal for the Indian people to 
BO to South Africa, Kenya, Burma, the Malay Stales and 
Ceylon, or any nart of the BtiUsh Empire, for no other 
ostensible right than that the Bnti^ gun b?pp<M to stand 
there. Bui apparently neither Mahatma Gandhi nor any 
other leader of India considers it wrong aod 
to “impose" Indians on Africans of other backward 
people, however ‘‘imperiahstic” their penetcalion in Ihw 
wuStries Is. On th/ other hand. r^™,I"jtli‘,h 

voice in protect when a few hounded .n 

famihea are Bought to be placed bv «» « 

order to aave them from * otganlted aod shameless per*^ 
cuilon I " And the Mahatma does not even utter a 
ayltable about this ' 

The same paper observes : 

M.nd.... th., ,h. Ar.K ■’‘.“''“'‘SftoC 

Y.”™' ‘.ic- 'l' ■>’ J" 

J £ .0 did ,1. I. Ik. 
lho.i,and, of Jew. foupht .od dj^rd J" 
kb,..l..o. ."d Ik...!".. 'k' 

countries ? If the Arabs were given • promise. » were 
the Jews By the "accepted canons of right and wj^nf 
the Jews if the Mahsima wishes to overloot. a” 

iu,.a\~d o,o..i ... xs I.: 

? J iiV reniuries of bondage with “thelielp of ibe 

r ..^lr.“d. .:d‘-,x. tkf j..s . .i .7 

*”11 . nrtered their ancient small tract ol land as 

when they homeland. lo order to in- 

breathe a new life over thmhome^^ 

crease the ' .. of the Arab Inhabitants, 

prejudicing tbe econo ,hf Msbatma. w^ 

b.. «... .. .k. <«. 


of all the facts and declares that the Jews in Palestine are 
“co-sharers with the British m despoiling a people who 
have done no wrong to them." It is outside our scope 
to apeak for Bntain, but what constitutes despoliation of 
the Arabs by the Jews in the Mahatma’s eyes ? Is it the 
ai^ieicments we enumerated, or has he any other thing’ 
in nsiod ? If he ha«, let him speak out ! 

Mah&tma Gandhi ought to accept the: 
challenge of this Jewish journal 

As regards Mahatm.iji’s advice that the Jews 
should make that country their home where 
they are bom and earn a livelihood, The Jewish 
Advocate observes : 

“For 2,000 years we sought, like ‘other peoples cf 
the earth,’ that that country be our home where we aru 
bom and where we earn our livelihood. Have we been 
allowed to do that ? Let Mahatma Gandhi look deeply 
and honestly at this question and answer it for us." 

“The Jew is an alien wherever he has lived since- 
his dispersion from his ancient country. He has tried not 
to be an alien He served in Germany an apprenticeship 
of eight centuries to qualify for citizenship; but he fsiled. 
In Italy, in some cases, he served since the Dispersion. 
He has failed also The Mahatma does not see thi» 
inexorable fa« cf history " 

The Jewish paper has much to say od 
Mahatmaji’s advice to the German Jews to 
adopt organised Satyigraha. We quote below 
only a few sentences 

What IS. in effect. Mshsima Gandhi’s advice to tbn 
Jews ? It IS that they should adopt ihe poliey of Satya- 
graha, and “insist on a just treatment wherever they are 
born” tliihoui any d)sre>peci we state that the Jewa 
have adopted this course 2,000 years ago, and clung ]>er- 
sisienily to it ever since. But with what result th» 
Mahatma eughl surely to know . 

Il sisy be argued that the Mahatma recommends to 
the Jews of Germany to observe organized Satyagrahi. 
If this be so, he IS equal)/ guilty of ignorance about the 
German situation \(hat ii the meaning of organized 
SilyagTsha in a Slate where violence is showing “how 
hideous, lemhle and terrifying n looks in its nakedness ? ” 
When people, old, young and suckling, are removed from 
ibeir beds and earned unceremoniously by armed gnsrds 
and thrown across frontiers, wliat is the virtue of orga- 
nized SstyagTiha ? 

Emancipation of Gujarat Predial Serfs 

Bardou, Jan 21 

The age-old system of Dubtas in Gujerat by whicla 
40.000 landless agricullural labourers ate attached to land- 
hoUcri as virtual serfs is lo be abolished. 

A formal announcement lo the effect will be made on 
January 26. Independence Day, al a meeting lo be held 
at Bardidi. 

Tius is the culmination ol prolonged tiegolistionv 
which Sirdar S’allabhbhal I’alrl had with the landholders 
-who at a meeting held on January 16 at “ Swaraj Ashram," 
Batdoii, agreed to pul an end to this system 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Ssrdir will attend the 
meeliag on January 26. 

The Oiiblas are landless agricultural labourers and 
ate allacbed lo the landholders as virliial serfs The 
Uadholder advances a lump sum of money lo them, which 
they are expected to repay In service The landholder 
providn food and clothing, at Duhlas are generally ignor. 
ant. backward and addicted lo drink The original loan 
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is seldom repaid and the Dubla remains a ser{ till tbe 
end of hU life. Not only that, he is liable to be trans- 
fered from one owner to another like cattle — A. P. 

VtUization of Calcutta University 
Libraries Increasing 

A record figure of 1,43.899 Tolnmes of books of the 
central Univer«ity library of Calcutta were utihred in the 
course of the year 1933 by the Uni\er«ity students, casual 
readers, teachers and other members of the UiUTcr^ty for 
reference purposes U’hen classified, tt was ascenained 
that the largest number of books found consulted by 
readers were books on Elconomics, next History, neii 
English language and literature and alter that braks on 
Ideology. 

It is good news that the reading habit is 
increasing among our advanced students. 

That they read books on economics more 
than on any other subject may be due to the 
prevailing poverty in Bengal. 

The total accession number of volumes of printed 
books in the Central and the 11 other depanmental libra* 
ties of the UnWersity including the library of the Law 
College (excluding the periodicals) on the la*! day of 
the last year were 1,13.1^2. the total number of manus* 
enptt 12.113; the total number of books of the Law 
College Library were 41,853, the total number of books 

E rioted id the Chine'e, Japanese and Spanish languages 
etng 2,070. The grand total of rolumea now po*«e<sed 
by the Central aol other libranes of the University m all 
lanstiagea being 1,69,323 volumes as against 1,64.765 la 
1937. 

A iota] of 1,48.899 volumes of books were issued out 
to readera for reference purpotei as agaia<t 137.784 
Tolumes in 1937 and 93377 volumes ir 1936. The daily 
average number of books issued for this purpos« being 
533 volumes as against 516 in 1937. The average daily 
attendance of readers in the Reading Room of the Cenird 
Library was 230 as against 201 in 1937 

Bombay Premier on Karnataka 
Separation 

We have received the following communi- 
cation from the Sectetar)*, AU Karnataka 
Unification League, Delgaum : 

For the first time after his assumption of the rremier 
ship of liombav, the Hon’bie Mr B. G Kher paid a vinl 
to Karnataka in the first week of December 1933 Mr. 
Kbcf’s four days* tour in the ndgiutn ant Dhirwar Dis- 
tricts provided an excellent and long-awaited opportunity 
to the pvorie of Karnataka to demonstrate to the Head 
of the popular Ministry the intensity of their frehng on 
the ijuestion of Karnataka's separation. Every city, lowi. 
▼lUage and hamlet be visitrd, every address and depute 
tion Iw recvived. expvesviJ ibe imperative necessity Coc an 
Immediate selfdelermiDation of Karnataka. Before this 
all-iinportant question, other problents receded into the 
background. In one place Mr. Kher asked: 'Have you 
BO local gnevanees ? " to which cane the prompt reply, 
“Yes, Sir. we have manv, but tosiiy our main damanJ 
it Kamalaki’s separation !” 

On every occasion during hit 700 mile* tonr m 
KamitaVa. when be addrr*»eii more than ICOOOO person* 
Mr. Kler esprvssod that he vrai profeondly imprested bv 
the oBinimitv of popular depund and promised to accord 
his whole-bean^ support to Karnatau's separation la 


his reply to the Karnataka deputationists and earlier in 
his interview to Mr. V B. Kulkanti, Mr. Kher said that 
he had already got into touch with the Madras Premier 
in connection with the separation of Andhra and that he 
would soon send up Karnataka’s case to the aiitboritie^^ 
concerned "Cv doing so, Mr. Kher will win the abiding: 
gratitude of the Kannada people 

Calcutta Uniiersity Students' 

Welfare Committee 

The report of the Students’ Welfare Com- 
mittee of the Calcutta University for the year 
1937-38 ts a record of careful vork done during 
the period. The Committee cvpresscs the opinion 
that 

the survey shows that there has been a perceptible im- 
provement itt the physique and health of the student* 
The average student of 1937 la a larger, a more robust 
and a more healthy person than the *tudent of 1921 
Blit however welcome this finding may be it mu«t be- 
pointed out that the standard of physical level achieved 
IS still considerably below that for students of Western, 
eouniries It merely indicates that the health and. 
phi«i«e of the Bengali student can he improved eontider- 
ably by sustained well organized efforts. 

That indication is encouraging 
Calcutta Unhersity "Career 
Lectures " 

The University of Calcutta has shown its- 
anxiety for the promotion of the economic inter- 
ests of our educated classes by making arrange- 
ments for the dclivcrj* of lectures by competent 
authorities on the possible commercial, indus- 
trial and business careers open to them. Appro- 
priately enough the inaugural lecture was de- 
livered by Str P. C. Ray, who has been unre- 
mitting in his efforts during the last half a cen- 
turj- to draw the attention of our educated young, 
men to such careers Tli.at he pointedly referred 
to the prominent position occupied here by non- 
Bengali? in the v.orld of trade, commerce, in- 
dustries and business in general, was meant onlj- 
to indicate to Bengali young men the avonuee- 
of material prospenty existing in Bengal. \Mint 
he said docs credit to the enterprise and busi- 
ness capacity of the non-Bcngalis in Bengal. 

Bengal Momins' Grievances 

According to the Momins (the Mudim. 
weawr and other similar classes) of Bengal in 
Conference assembled la«l month, the liighcr 
classes of Mu<Iims in the Province do not accord 
to them the fraternal trealment in social and 
other matters which I-Iam enjoin'-, but mono- 
poli-e ail the ndvantase* winch the reformed 
constitution has placed within the rcarh of the 
Muharam.adan«. Tliis i* a scriou* impeachment 
of the Mu«hni middle c!a®^ and aristocracy* of 
Bengal. 
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Chola-Naepur Aborigines 
Conference _ 

The Cnote-Nagpur Adibaei Sabha (Abon- 
Einca Contcrcncc) Tvhich met in Ranchi on fte 
-20th January last represents a 
-movement. The men and ivomcn n-ho attendea 
tlic Conference numbered some 50,000 according 
-to some estimates. In any case it was a mam- 
-moth Catherine. It included a large number of 
women', most of whom wore ““T; 

That the work of the volunteers left nothing to 
^e desired and that the reception committee did 
•its duties efficiently, show the 
Adibasis. The earnestness and enthusiasm of 
-these children of the soil of Chota-Nagpur can be 
iaugod from the fact that many of the dcleg^s 
walked for days together to reach Ranchi carry- 

"vl« .fa?g" f^nS ‘betto 

-the other new Provinces already created or to 

'be created. 

JVo Return of African Colonies 

to Germany Bombay. Jan 18. 

-,eiid Sardir tte Indian reaidaws ihere 

■“"Te Utte; man eonld have been chosen for 

Kenya Self-determination and inde- 
Scnce not hctag '.ithm Ihc ™ge__o,^pmcb; 

rLtt^\Vkr?‘n7tt *.n settlers .dc- 
<iuatcly represented in it. 

Tribute to Rammohim Roy 

January last. 

P»y.np eloq^nt 

late Raja Ra*" ,,hich »fas associated snih *1»« 

taking part 1“ * ot ihe greatest men the countiT 

'Ihallowed memory ol one oi 


bu «« produced. While Raja Ram appreciated 

ia ihe foliMt measure the benefits of Western learning 
and culture, he retained in himself the culture end 
reWgion of hia own country. It was he. proceeded bir 
Manmatba, who for the first time went out to Pfejfh *o 
the Western people the gospel of Indian culture. It wm 
be who made the Western people revi^ their Boliona 
■boat the people of India, who were looked upon 
ignorant, illiterate and uncivilized people. 

Gandhiji On Corruption in the 

^•’" 1 ^“ D0M..V,J.. 23. 

Ilii attention being drawn to the bla'ant irregularities 
in Congress elections and the organized impersonaiiOM 
dorin" the recent elections in Bombay. Gandhiji vmies in 
loday’s : “ Out of the present condition of the 

Congress. I see nothing but anarch^y and red ruin in fwnt 
of ihc country. Shall we face the harsh Iwth at Tnpun. 

“Internal Decay” is the caption of this article, in 
ihe course of which Gandhiji draws attention to the in- 
creasing indiscipline of Congressmen and says t L-t 
no Conejessman blame me for thinking a oud. Though 
I am not in the Congress. I have not ce8«ed to be of iL 
Rome's decline began long before it fell, he savs. but 
Congress need not fall at all if corruption it handled in 
time 

Earthquake Disaster in Chile 

As the result of o seven earthquake last 
month m Chile 10,000 persons are estiiMted to 
have been killed m one town alone. ^ Perhaps 
the total loss of life in the country will exceed 
30,000 We deeply sj’mpathUe with the people 
of that country 

Burma Riots: SifuofJOTi Improved 

in Ulonywa ^ 

Rancoon, Jan 25 

The situation in hlonywa where three persona were 
killed and twenty others injured on Janu^ 
result of mob violence has much improved. The »>'»taiT 
PoUce are still on duty Some of the Indians who lett 
ihe town have now returned — A P. 

Disturbances continue to occur elsewhere. 

Subkas Chandra Bose Elected 
Congress President 

According to announcements made in the 
Calcutta morning papers of the 30th January 
0 ,.kV.oc, nhoTidr<\ TIneo bn^ ftpeured 


Calcutta morning papers ui me oyiu jimuu., 
last Sfiiut Subhas Chandra Bose has secured 
1580 and Dr. Pattablii Sitaramayj’a 1377 votes 
in the Congress presidential election contest. 
The A. I. C. C. office will announce the results 
officialiy after the telegraphic communications 
of the results have been confirmed by letters. 
Though the report of the voting in N.-W. F. P. 
is unofficial, the total votes cast there being 
only 41, Srijut Bose’s distinct majoritv cannot 
be affected by any mistake there. The votes 
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cast for the two candidates in the different 
provinces are reported to be as follows : 


Sj. SuBHAS Chandra Bose Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramatta 



. 28 

Andhra 

.. 181 

Bengal 

.. 4W 

Bengal . . 

.. 79 


.. 11 

Ttevar 

.. 21 

Burma 

.. 8 

Burma 

.. 6 

Gujarat 

.. 5 

Gujarat 

.. 100 


.. 80 

IT ...1. 

.. 18 

Panjab 

.. 182 

pv^jab • • 

.. 86 

■J'amil Nad 

.. 110 


.. 102 

Utkal 

.. 41 

Utkal 

.. 99 

U.P 

.. 269 

U.P 

.. 185 

Delhi 

.. 10 

Delhi 

.. 5 

Bihar 

.. 70 

Bihsc 

.. 197 

Maharashtra 

.. 77 

Maharashtra 

.. 86 

C P. (Mahratia) 

.. 12 

C P. (Mahratta) 

.. 17 

Bombay City 

.. 12 

Bombay City 

.. 14 


.. 34 


.. 22 

Ajmer-Mcrwara 

.. 20 

Aimer-hferwara 

6 


.. 106 

Kamatak . . 

.. 41 

Sind 

. 13 

Sind 

.. 21 

N-W F.P. 


N-77. F.P 



.. 18 

(unofficial) 

.. 23 

hlahakosal 

.. 67 

Mahakosal 

.. 68 


Death of IT. B. Yeats 

London, Jab. 29 

The death hat occurred of Mr. W B. Yeats. 

William Butler Yeats, poet, dramatist, cnue, essayist, 
patriot BDd mystic, was bora on Juae 13, 13d5 id Dublio 
After fiaishlBg high school edueatioo, he was for a time 
an art student, but left art for literature at the age of 21 
He was awarded the Nobel Prire for literature in 1933 
and was a Senator of the Irish Free State since 1922 
Yeats epitomised the national Lfe of Ireland in the 
same way as Tagore does the national Lfe of India A 
staunch protagonist of the poLtical aspirauons of Ireland, 
be took a prominent part in the Celtic Rerival that was 
to play an increasingly important part in the ideological 
ba^ground of the Insh freedom movement 

Yeats more than any one else was responsible for 
making the poetry of Tagore known in the West. It 
was cbieSy doe to his enterprise that the first book of 
EngLsh translation of Tagore's poetry was poblisfaed 
(Citanjali, 1912) which fetched the Poet the Nobel Pnie 
for literature in 1913 


Return of Forfeited Lands 
in Bardoli 

Bahdou, Jan 29. 

The little village of Varad in the BardoL Taluka, 
Surat district, witnessed an impressive ceremony today in 
connection with the return of the forfeited lands to thor 
original owners. Both Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar 
Vallabhbhal Patel attended the function. Ten tbonsand 
peasants, men, women and children and a large number of 
Surat citizens attended the function 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Morarji Desai, Revenue hCnisler, 
Government of Bombay, who was pre^nt, annonnced that 
all the forfeited lands in the Surat district had now been 
returned to their original owners 

hfahatma Gandhi addressing the gathering said that, 
although the occasion was undoubtedly a very aovpictons 
one, be desired to make his andience bear in mind that 
they shonld know how to be prepared once again, ahonld 
the occasion arise, to lose their now restored lands— <4. P. 


British Cabinet Changes 

London, Jan. 28. 

The following changes in the Government are an— 
nonneed : 

Admiral Lord Chatfield, former First Sea lord of the- 
Admirafty becomes Minister for Co-ordination of Defence,, 
instead of Sir Thomas Inskip. 

Str Thomas Inskip becomes Secretary for Dominions, 
replacing Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, who bas held tbe- 
post jointly with the Colonial Secretaryship since the 
death of Lord Stanley in October 

Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith becomes Minister for 
Agriculture in the place of Mr. W. H Momson, who has- 
been appointed Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Wiflterton, er Chancellor of the Duchy, becomes 
Paymaster General, relinquishing his seat in the Cabinet, 

Lord Munster, ex Paymaster-General, succeeds Lord. 
Siraihcona and Mount Royal, who has resigned. 

Mr. Morrison will assist Lord Chatfield and represeut: 
him in the House of Commons. 

The reconstruction of the Cabinet indicates that Mr- 
Cbambeilais has adopted a new technique in Cnbinet- 
to^Dg, as he has brought to the Ministry men who are 
acknowledged in their own sphere and are experts whose 
highly ttaioed serrices cannot fail to he of utmost value. 

Mr Chamberlain gave the fint indication of the new 
teebnique when be entrusted Sir John Anderson with the 
task of reorganizing civilian services in Great Britain. 
Now as Minister for Co-ordination of Defence, the Fnme 
Minister has called upon Lord Chatfield who it regarded 
perhaps as tbe leading strategist of the present time. 

Sir Reginald Donnan-Snuili, new Minister of Ann- 
culture, IS one of the leading authorities on AgriciiLur* 
in.lbe House of Commons. 

h IS regarded as an indication of Government’e in- 
tention to press ahead with rearmament for defence that 
Mr. Momson should be appointed Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster with the express task of assisting the 
Minister for Co-ordinsuon of Defence. 

The Cabinet changes apparently dispose of the 
rumours of an early General Election and it now seems 
that Mr Chamberlain will not decide to go to the counlrr* 
until next autumn at the earliest — Rtuter 


Sir T. B. Sapru Denounces 
Provincialism 

Presiding over the annual prize distribution 
function at the Anglo-Bengali iltotermediate Col- 
lege in Allahabad last month, Sir Tej Bahadur- 
Sapru vi^rously and effectively denounced the 
spirit of provincialism. 

Sir Tej Bahadur at the outset paid handsome tributes 
to ihe serrices which the Bengali community had rendered 
to the United Provinces Bengabs, he said, bad indeed 
been torch bearers of learning and enlightenment. Every- 
where in India no Bengab should be treated as a 
“ foreigoer.” He was very sorry for the controversy about 
Bengabs in the neighbounng province. It was a sad 
refle^oD on our nationalism Thousands of Bengalis had 
settled in U. P. and he considered them as good citizens 
of U. P. as any U. P. man. Sir Tej Bahadur deprecated 
the attempt to dinde people of India into separate com- 
partments **! no more look upon Bengalis as foreigners- 
than I would allow anybody to treat me as a foreigner im 
this province’' (loud cheers). 
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IVocrclitift. Sir Tej Hsindur naiJ thu it 
«on!iJ«fa .lesirable for an ’*o d fog.e like '® 

offer any advice to the atudenU, but he would adyiee them 
tr> maintain ilisciphne and not to consider themaelre* 
read? as crown-iip men. The more he pondered oser w 
crowine indiscipline among the aludenis, the more sail he 
was Students who went about siioutlng were dissipating 
their energies They were not broadening but eireum- 
acribing the limits of liberty. , 

Sir Tej IJahadur Sapru laid itresa on the necessity of 
physical cuhure. 

Gandhiji Against Congress Non- 
Inlervention in States 

Dardoli, Jan 2t 

The Conctess policy of non inlen-enlion would be 

.tS th«™ ;rS,. 

the people of the Stales, aaid Mahatma Gandhi in an 
lerview with “The Times of India today 

Mr. Gandhi added that the Congress would b® ' 

ing its duly it. having the power, it shrank 
.and allowed the spirit of the ^ ** 

rftii«hed from want of support from the Ungress 

Tills is the gesture which the Statw people 
expected. It will put new spirit into them. 

Congress Leaders' Secretive 
Mentality 

Among the matters discussed at the Iwt 
Bord™ setsion o! the Cons^ss W orking ^ra- 
mittPG was Mahatma Gandhi's Instrument of 
Instructions " to the Congress Ministries relating 
tn thp Coneress policy toward the minorities m 
general ^ 

"'’’^The agenda of the Bardoli seMion ol the 
•Committee included another -I™' 
tude ol the Congress towards the Bnbsh drn-M 
Tndinn Federation. Was it discussed 7 If -o, 

2&'SSdrtrrdn‘dSfa 

m/erenee ™ made to the discussion, .f any, on 
ifS'fecmercom^ is not demoeraUo. 

y,,esiden^Si addriss f niut V- B;," '“1 

;l;f MtieS a" minorig.; Jhe, mg- - 

“o'tX t?lSe olit. The political entity 


known ns the Indian nation includes the Indian 
Muhammadans, the Indian Christians, the 
Indian Jews, etc., also. 

The Refugees of Talcher 

Talcher is a small Orissa State with a 
population of only 70,000. Owing to misrule 
there some 32,000 people have fled from it and 
taken refuge in the neighboring British-ruled 
district of Angul. The reason why they left 
the State will be understood from what they 
said to Srijut A. V. Thakkar and Prof. N. G. 
Rnngn. 

^\^lCD asked by Mr. Thakkar, they are 
reported to have said : 

They could ®o longer bear the alrocitie* of the Stale 
police and officer*. They were prepared fo itarte them- 
selves and be buried in Angul, rather than go back to ibe 

State- 

The refugees said to Prof. Ranga: 

When ibeir women were being in«ulied, harasaed and 
even raped, their ear nng* and no*e-nng» forcibly snatched 
away, thereby tearing away their earlobes and nwtnlfc 
bow could they tarry to think of ibeir lo\e for aneeatral 
Tillages’ ^en iheir crops were being either attached 
and eraji* tA.en away or spoiled, their gram in the houses 
jewellery and smaJl sums of money available were looted 
and then cattle and even lands confiscated, what else 
was there for them to bang on to ’ 

The conditions in which these people have 
to live m Angul are thus described by Mr. 
Thakkar • 

The campers ate living in small low huts, wall* and 
roofs being made of small twigs with leaves of 'sal' and 
•piBsal’ trees which abound in the jungles of AnguL 
The ptotecooii from sun and cold is very meagre, but that 
IS the best type of hut they could improsi«e under the 
arcumsiances When ibe leaves dry up and are blown away 
,n Ibe co«r*« of three or four weeks, they bring new tw^gs 
with leaves and renovate their huts 

Ttieir water supply is very seamy, wells being deep 
and rock boHomed Al present dirty water of small tanks 
IS conjoined by them, in one case from a distance .vf ria 
furlongs, but the tanks will dry up In a month or l*fo, 
and then they do not know where to go for water. Even 
al present there are a few cases of diarrhcea and as water 
gels more dirty in the tanks cholera is very likely to make 

* Even in the camps of over 12.000 «ouls (I w >uIJ call 
■hem towns) there is not a single medical man to attend 
to them A doctor stationed at Chandipada. eiiht rules 
from each of them, is expected to attend to their medical 
wants and also attend to sanitation and vaccination, m 
addition to his ordinary duties He has to additional 
medidnes supplied to him by the Medical Department 
the two towns that have grown up lately, as if by magic. 

With their limited resources neither the 
people nor the Government of Orissa can give 
adequate relief to these refugees. The whole of 
India should come to their rescue. 



EHIERSON’S CONCORD 
By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


■*' I LIKE to close my eyes and see Old Concord 
— the mill dam, the Wright Tavern, the rather 
Busy business blocks, the Green and the trees 
beyond, the little river, the patriarchal figure 
•of Mr. Alcott with his white hair, Miss lAuise 
driving about in her wicker pony carriage with 
its wMte horse, ilisa Ellen Emerson riding 
■sidewise, with billowing skirts, on her donkey, 
Hawthorne walking meditatively along the 
street, Thoreau talking with a friend, and 
Emerson, with his tall and slightly stooping 
figure, a shawl about his shoulders, waiting 
jiatiently in line with the rest at the post*office 
w’icket, looking as I imagine Dante looked on the 
•streets of Tloience.” So wrote a young woman 
irom Washington who visited Concord in 1878. 

The literary associations of Concord are not 
ats on^ claim to fame. Perhaps no one of the 
smaller towns of New England, unless it be 
Plymouth, is more significantly related to early 
-American history. It was settled only fifteen 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims, and the 
visitor to Concord is shown the spot where stood 
the ancient oak, knonm. as Jethro’s Tree, under 
the branches of which the first English settlers 
bought from the Indians six square miles of land 
forming the Concord Plantation The locations 
^if the first dwellings in this settlement and of 
the first Meeting House are Still pointed out. 

Concord early became a center of educa- 
tional and political infiuence. The first Provin- 
cial Congress was held here in 1774, presided 
over by John Hancock. In anticipation of the 
devolution large quantities of military supplies 
were stored in Concord as a safer place tlian 
Boston; and it was the attempt of the British, 
■coming out from Boston, to capture and destroy 
these, that caused the first bloodshed of the 
jevolutionaiy struggle. The modem visitor is 
shown the battleground. Wright’s Tavern, 
•occupied by the British, ^ and later by 
Washington, may still be visited. In 1775, 
Harvard College was temporarily removed from 
•Cambridge to Concord, to be farther from the 
British headquarters in Boston. 

When Ralph Waldo Emerson settled in Con- 
•cord it was a typical old-tnne New England 
village, such as were commonly the outgrowth 
■of early American life in that region, — a type 
•which for ncarlj' two centuries remained essen- 
•lially imchangcd, until the advent of railroads 


and factories. With its gentle, winding river 
and its wooded hills, Concord offered surround- 
ings of peaceful beauty for a quiet, simple and 
independent life. Several generations of Enier- 
eon'a ancestors had lived here and this doubtless 
added to its attractions for him. Soon after 
coming to make his home in the village ws find 
him wnting m his journal, not without some 
emotion : “ Hail to the quiet fields of ray 
fathers ! ” He had many happy boyhood 
memories of Concord, too, when he had enjoyed 
nothing better than going out there from Boston, 
with his brother, to visit at good Dr. Ripley’s 
where they could run wild m the pastures and 
woods and swim in Walden Pond. 

Though Boston was his birthplace and 
childhood home, Emerson came to feel that the 
city was not the place where he wished to spend 
bis life. An entry in his journal while he still 
lived there showed liow his wishes and plans 
for his future were tending away from the city. 
“I am by nature a poet,” he wrote, " and there- 
fore must live in the coimtry.” It was this 
deep impulse in him that found expression in 
bis poem “Goodbye, proud World” which was 
written several years before he left Boston. 

“Goodbye, proud world* I'm going home; 

Thou art not my friend, and I'm not tbine. 

Long through thy dreary crowds I roam: 

A nver ark on the ocean brine, 
r>e been tossed like the dneen foam; 

Bnt now, proud world, I’m going home, 

O, when 1 am safe in my sylran home, 

I tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines, 

Where the eremng star so holy shines, 

1 laugh at the lore and the pnde of man. 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan; 

For what are they all in their high conceit. 

When man in the bush with God may meet ?" 

Although he could speak of the city with 
a fine poetic scorn, yet he must have been aware 
that the vocation he was choosing for himself, 
— that of a writer and lecturer — was dependent 
upon city contacts, so, in selecting Concord for 
bis country home, he was doubtless influenced 
by the fact that it was only twenty miles from 
Boston. Yet it was in the midst of real coimtry, 
— a region of hills and valleys, fields, deep 
woods, running streams, ponds and small lakes, 
orchards, herds of grazing cattle, rich bird life, 
and wild flowers. There were glimpses of 
distant mountains and opportunities for endless 
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quiet walks and for solitude such as poets and 
thinkers love. 

How happy and content Emerson was in 
his choice of Concord as his home is shown by 
many entrances in his Journal. Here is 
“ If God gave me my choice of the whole planet 
or my little farm, I should certainly take my 
farm ” This he wrote after he had had fif^n 
years of paying taxes, of fetching m wood in 
his arms to feed the fires of his house, and o] 
struggling in vain to root the chickweed and 
witch-grass out of his graden. 

Hw essay called “ Concord Walks begins 
as follows: " When I bought my fara. I did 
not know what a bargain I had m the bluebirds, 
bobolinks and thrushes, which were not charged 
in the bill; as little did I guess what sublime 
mornings and sunsets I was guying— wh^ 
reaches of landscape, and what fields and lan^ 
for a tramp . . . Btill less did I know what 
good and true neighbors I was buying, 
thought and virtue, some of them now kno^ the 
country through for their learning or subtlety, 
or active or patriotic power . ; and <rther 

men not known widely but knoiro at borne, 
farmers, doctors not of laws but doctors <>* 
skilled in turning a swamp or a sandbank into 
I fruitful field and, where witch-grass aud “eltles 
grW, causing a forest of apple trees or miles of 

I^dld not know what ctoum of 
school boys and fair school girls were to 
me on the highway, and M take hold of ones 
heart at the School Exhibitions 

His farm consisted at first of 
land just a KUe 0“‘ o* 

See with a well-bmlt, roomy house aud a 
smaU bam Later he added other aonta ttua 
■ ir.fT Tint onlv a carden, but an orchard, 
S.rl for a home and cow, and u‘»‘. 

bL“de^VaUen pSnd° with a'^=w°ov« ite watere 
IJe'h wS to”=5!eSS‘'?f'’S°Co.eord 

:s^sL^Msm 

S^^'Seil^f'leno^^hrhS'^on'Emersoo 


with th^e words: " If He, who knew what was 
in man, had wandered from door to door in Neyr 
England, as of old in Palestine, we can well 
believe that one of the thresholds which those- 
blessed feet would have crossed, to hallow and 
receive its welcome, would have been that of the- 
lovely and quiet home of Emerson.” 

Emerson’s experiment in gardening did not. 
yield him roses alone; — ^with the roses there- 
were some rather sharp thorns Here is one of 
his descriptions of gardening w hen its dis- 
couraging side looms large : “ With brow bent,, 
with firm intent, the pale scholar leaves his- 
desk to draw a freer breath and get a juster- 
statement of his thought in the garden-walk.- 
He stoops to pull up a purslain or a dock that 
is choking the young corn, and finds there are' 
two; close behind the last is a third; he reaches 
out hi5 hand to a fourth, behind that are four 
thousand and one. He is heated and untuned,- 
and by and by wakes up from his idiot dream of 
chickweed and red-root to remember his morning, 
thought and to find that with bis adamantine- 
purposes he has been duped by a dandelion 

Often, ID his Journal, we find him laughing: 
at himself for his ignorance of gardening and 
telling humorous anecdotes about his mistake?' 
ID farming methods, but, on the other hand^ 
insisting on the renewal of hope and courage,, 
the quickening of his whole life, physical, intel- 
lectual and moral, which ho gets from his hoep. 
ins pruning knife, his hayfield and his wood-lot~ 
Here 13 one such passage from his Journal ; 

" I know of no manner of calming the fret and . 
perturbation into which sitting and too much- 
reading, wnting and talking bring me, so perfect, 
as physical labor. My garden yields me- 
sanity and self-control My hoe, as it bites the- 
ground, revenges my wrongs, and I have less- 
heart to bite my enemies. I confess I wort. 
sometimes with some venom, and expend a 
little unnecessary strength. But, by smoothing.- 
the rough hillocks, I smooth my temper; by 
extracting the long roots of the grass, I draw 
out my own splinters; and in a short time I can 
hear the bobolinks sing and see the blessed 
deluge of light and color that rolls around me.”' 
In one of his poems he declares: " All my 
hurts my garden spade can heal.” 

AlUiOUgh Emerson disliked crowds and ' 
loved to be alone, whether strolling in the 
woods, or working at his desk, — yet he was not. 
by nature a reclu«c. He pnred friends and 
enjoyed his Concord neighbors With those- 
of them who li.ad gardens or fruit orch.irds he 
liked to discuss new varieties of vegetables and ' 
best methods of fcrtiliiing, trimming and graft-- 
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5ng apple and pear trees. In his walks in the 
ndllage it was by no means an unusual thing to 
«ee him stop before the open doors of a black- 
■smith shop and watch the smith shoeing a horse, 
•admiring and praising his skill; or, in his walks 
in the country, leaning over a fence to talk wilh 
'the farmer about his plowing or his crops. 

He took great pleasure in the town-meetings. 
He saw in them the strength and safety of New 
'England. He felt that in this institution the 
^iroblera is solved of how to give every indi- 
widual his full weight m the government. 
'“Here,” he declared, “the rich give good 
•counsel, but the poor do also. It is an everlast- 
ing testimony of man’s capacity for self-govem- 
unent.” His son says of him, “ He sat among 
his neighbors and watched the plain men of 
•the town manage their affairs with the courage 
of their convictions, seldom taking part in the 
•debate and then with great hesitancy and 
modesty, and then came home to praise the 
•eloquence and strong good sense of his neigh- 
bors." In hia Journal we find this entry : 

At the town meeting last night I was greatly 
impressed with the leaders. Four of those who 
-spoke would have satisfied me if I had been in 
Hoston or Washington " 

Of no class of his neighbors does be speak 
•with a heartier admiration than of farmers, 
■whom he describes as “ stalwart fellows, deep- 
"chested, long-winded, tough, slow and sure.” 
His enthusiasm rises to its crest in his picture 
-of “ the all round New England boy who learns 
-to do everything, — ^who teams it, farms it, 
peddles, keeps a school, preaches, edits a news- 
paper, goes to Congress, and buys a township.” 

For a number of years Emerson was 
manager of the village Lyceum, using his m- 
-fluence to induce prominent speakers to give 
lectures, and often entertaining the lecturers at 
his own home Each winter he himself gave 
•one lecture and sometimes two or three. The 
■wliolc number that he delivered before lyceums 
•during his Concord life was exactly one hundred. 

In 1S35, when the town celebrated the two 
.hundredth anniversarj' of its settlement, be 
-delivered the historical address. On all sorts 
•of important and public occasions he was the 
person almost invariably chosen to preside or 
to speak, everybody feeling that he always said 
•“ the right word.” 

Emerson and his family were associated 
with the Concord Unitarian Church, of which his 
grandfather and great-grandfather had been 
pastors. He sened on the Concord school 
•committee and in the xillacc fire company. He 
^belonged to the Concord Social Club. Of this 


last group which met on Tuesday evenings 
through the winter, he writes as follows in his 
Journal: “ Much the best society I have ever 
known is a Club in Concord called ' The Social 
Club,’ consisting always of twenty-five of our 
citizens — doctors, lawyers, farmers, traders, 
millers, mechanics, etc., — solidest of men, who 
yield the sohdest of gossip. Harvard University 
is a wafer compared with the solid land which 
ray friends represent I do not like to be absent 
from home on Tuesday evening in winter.” 

It was Emerson's custom to take long 
afternoon walks, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with companions, — Henry Thoreau, Ellery 
Channing the poet, or a chance visitor It is 
the universal testimony that he never conversed 
so well as on these walks with others. When 
no congenial coropanion was at hand, he was 
equally content to walk alone. Here is his own 
description of such solitary jaunts : “ It is a 
hot July day. I put on my old clothes and my 
old hat and slink away to the whortleberry 
bushes and slip with the greatest satisfaction 
into a little cow-path where I am sure I can 
defy observation This point gained, I solace 
myself for hours with picking blue-berries and 
other trash of the woods, far from fame, behind 
the birch trees. I seldom enjoy hours as I do 
these. I remember them in winter, I look for- 
ward to them in Spnng." In his Journal he 
tells us that while be had always counted him- 
self a lover of nature and had always been fond 
of reading books of outdoor life and adventure, 
yet he had never known what the country really 
was until he had a home there, — ^what Nature 
really meant until he went to Concord to live 
with her, to be her companion, friend, student, 
lover, in all seasons, in sunshme and storm, day 
and night. All things became new to him, — 
grass, flowers, meadows, streams, birds, insects, 
sunrises and sunsets, night skies. The splendid, 
ever-changing, ever-u onderful world of Nature 
entered into him, became a part of him as never 
before, adding new joy to his life, and new 
freshness, depth, insight and power to his think- 
ing and writing. It may well ^ that had he stay- 
ed in Boston where city conventions and house- 
fronts could limit his horizon, bis universe would 
bare been less splendid, his thought less fresh, 
the wings of his spirit less strong and daring. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson’s last resting place 
is in the beautiful Sleepy Hollow Cemetery of 
Concord. There under sprading Concord elms 
he lies, among his neighbors and friends whom 
he Iwed, Hawthorne, Thoreau, the Alcotta, the 
Channings, and those lesser folk who also filled 
an important place in his Concord life. 



EARLY DAYS AT SRINIKETAN 

By L. K. ELMIIIRST 


In the business world wo arc accustomed, at 
the end of each year, to take stock and to draw 
up the balance sheet of our enterpme. \\c 
budget for the future on the basis of our past 
experience. This anniversary occasion offers us 
a similar opportunity to look back and examine 
the past in the light of the principles we learnt 
when we studied here at Santmiketan or 
Sriniketan, and, in the light of our findings, to 
do a little more careful planning of the future. 
Have these principles served us in our day-to- 
day activities in the world outside, and, when 
times have been difficult, what sort of anchorage 
have they offered us in troubled waters ? Or 
did a poet’s vision of what might be remain for 
us only a crazy dream ? , 

I have tried to look back and do a little 
stock-taking and, though the balance sheet 
must remain a private matter, the process .has 
reminded me of certain historical factors in the 
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long been an ambition of mine to visit Indla^ 
and I went to an Englisli friend, the late Mr, 
K. J. Saunders, and asked him the names of' 
one or two books to read before sailing. One 
was a book by a Mr. Charles Andrews and thc- 
other, Oi/an;aIt by Rabindranath Tagorc- 
These two books only 6er\'ed to increase my 
desire to explore the wealth of the East at first 
hand. I never met either of the authors until 
six years later. My first year I spent in the- 
Deccan, where I came to know Mr. Narayan 
Vaman Tilak, the Marathi poet, then for m- 
year I was in Mesopotamia and, on being, 
iavalided back to India in 1917, I joined Mr, 
Lionel Curtis as his Secretary for a few months. 
He was busy at that time working out his 
scheme of dyarchy for India, a scheme which,, 
ultimately, was with little change embodied in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Act and 
passed by Parliament in 1920. 

Ehtnng my first month in India in 1915 F. 
bad the' good fortune to meet Mr. Swamidas,. 
who under the Y. M C. A. was then experi- 
mentiDg in a number of villages in Madras with 
the Raffcisen System of Co-operative Credit as- 
o method of extending to the cultivator the- 
means for helping himself. My own interest in. 
the land and its problems, more especially 
Ihosc of India, was further aroused by Dr, 
Harold Mann of Poona and by Mr. Sam 
lligginbotham for whom I worked nl Allahabad 
and who recommended me when the war was- 
over to seek a practical training in agricultural 
science at Cornell University in America. At- 
an All-India Conference of agricultural special- 
ists which I attended late in 1917 in Poona, 
these two men were almost alone in appealing- 
to the Government to watch the interests of 
the Indian cultivator and Ins need for scientific 
services and not solely the needs and reejuire- 
ments of the planter. 

On Mr. Higginbotham’s advice, when the 
wnr was o\er, I took a job in a boat going to- 
New York and then for two years as a student 
at Cornell University earned my boaid and' 
lod^png cither by washing di'hes, or by teaching- 
or by working as a farm labourer in vacations, 
whilst I studied agricultural science and econo— 
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At the age of 28 it was no simple matter 
to turn student again and at times I used to 
grow despondent over the future and wonder 
whether my dream of returning to India would 
ever materialise. In the back of my tmnd I 
had always \%ondcred whether Santiniketan was 
not the place -nhere such research as I wanted 
to undertake would perhaps be possible. I 
knew nobody there, but I was quite decided that 
neither in Government service nor under the 
mis^ionaiy auspices I had experienced was 
I likely to find the kind of atmosphere or of 
facilities for which I was looking. 

Imagine ra}’ astonishment therefore when 
one morning in the spring of 1921 I opened a 
telegram uhich read, “Come and see me in 
New York, Rabindranath Tagore.” I had no 
idea that the Poet had ever heard of me. In 
his characteristic way he ended our first con- 
versation by saying, “Come back with me to 
India to-morrow.” I stayed to finish ray course 
and after getting a degree sailed for India in 
September 1921, helped in ray project by Mrs. 
Willard Straight, whom I married in 1925 
At first I urged the Poet to let me learn 
Bengali, but he was in a hurrj’ for work to 
begin On Februarj' 5, 1922, fourteen of us, 
with our kit, set out in a Ford lorry, driven by 
Alu, to Surul, to take over the old engineer’s 
house, the ruin of the old railway shed and the 
garden and farm, then gi\en over to malana, 
monkeys and mosquitoes The Poet sent with 
me ten students, who said they would like to 
trj" to be farmers and os staff, Santo«h Majum- 
dar and Kalimohan Chose. It was some years 
later that the Santiniketan staff told me of the 
diflicuftics they had had with those same 
students until Sunil took them off their hands 
From the out«ct we had two main objec- 
tives, to sun’ey the economic, social and scientific 
needs of the cultivator in his home, village and 
fields and secondly to trj' out our own labora- 
torj* experiments m health, education, craft, 
cultivation and animal husbandly. “Sir” I 
can remember the students saying that first 
night, “ wc have dug the trenches and orramwd 
the latrine buckets for the morning, but where 
is our sweeper ?” Together in the morning we 
emptied the buckets and were encouraged to 
learn that the Poet had the same day shared 
the same ofTice with ii’ in his own garden. 
AJw.ays be was at hand to di*cu«5 new probliros 
as they .nro'c, to give a lead. At his 6USge«tion 
the girls in the school were to be given a chance 
to work their own garden* Objection* were 
rai«ed by the staff. I can still see Gunidev 
armed with an a.xe and the girls with spades 


clearing the jungle for the first plot. That is- 
fiixteen x'ears ago. 

For fourteen years now under your own 
leadership you have carried on this research and 
experiment into the social, educational, 
economic and scientific problems of village life 
and, though the work has grown beyond my 
recognition, the old principles we leanit from 
the Poet remain the same and, as I believe, 
would apply not only to the whole of rural 
India but to most of the rest of the world as 
well. 

When the Poet took Dr Kahdas Nag, 
Nandalal Bose, Kshitimoban Sen and myself to 
China, we had occasion to visit the Soviet 
Ambassador m Peking. The Poet tried to ex- 
plam the principles of this village work, and 
how after trj’ing them out intensively m a few 
villages be hoped the people of India would see 
the need to apply them on a much wider basis. 
The Ambassador then e.xplamcd to us that one- 
of the benefits of the Revolution in Russia was- 
the fact that overnight it had been possible to 
spread certain blessings from one end of Russia 
to the other. Some years later another Soviet 
Ambassador, discussing the rural problem of the 
U. S. S. R , told me that one of the great draw- 
backs of a revolution was that so many reforms 
were put over in such a hurry without sufficient 
thought that much of the work had to be done 
all over again with considerable waste and 
delay as a result. “ How fortunate you are," 
he said, “ to be able to tr>' out your experiments 
on a small scale and slowly to discover the 
right principles before attempting application 
on 0 wide scale.” 

It is some of these s.ime principles (hat we 
learnt from the Poet that we have been trying 
out in Devonshire at Darlington Hall since 
1925 I do not want to attempt to describe 
that experiment but rather to finish by tiying 
to restate after some years of trial and error a 
few of (ho'C basic principles that we le,arnt 
from the Poet and by practice at Srlniketan. 

Tliere were plenty of people in those days 
who laughed at us as merely cha^has, as pur- 
suers of an c.xpen'ive hobby which would not 
Ia«t, Or who accused us of taking up another 
Poet’s toy. TTic crazy toj's of poets so often 
st-em to have a significance which we fail to 
recognise until it is too late. 

first and foremost was the Poet’s empliasis 
upon the need for a fundamental rc«perl for 
and teadinc«s to appreciate the indiridual, 
whether aboriginal Santhal, outcast Muchi, 
man, woman, boy or girl. Tlii* m.ay sound like a 
platitude but, there were in those days anjr 
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mjiiilx'r of “ lilimlrnloR ’’ nnd Rritich povfrn* 
unlit ofririiih vilio from fhcir^ first 

nppronrh, be to iip-rt nnd m“ult 

«ny villnK'r tln'V nuni' iicro'^-, uml in lookini; 
for i-tnff for tlii''vill»K<’ rcron»<riiclinn \vork 
fnuTKl Imt II linrp Iminifiil of v,ork< rs "bo coull 
in' rounfni upon to pivp tliP villnRcr the fee!in,r 
that lip wii*? RoinK to be not merely rfpcctetl 
' but Appreciated M on individual and ns n person 
with nil txiierience of life of vnlue for its own 
pnki*. 

Tht-* principle of rcpect for the individual 
and of rcfuinl to impose upon him eomesyetem 
wc may think rocxI for him fccii« to me ba«jc 
in tlie "hole nppronch of Sfintl- nnd Sri- 
nikitan to wlucntion, to extension work, and U) 
’ life. 


As each sunrife nnd fiin«ct pves us some 
new scenic effect nt the opening nnd close of the 
day, so n Poet's tnind, filled "ilh creative 
ininclniiUon nnd lonE-iclilcd vision “ 

rnennl cnch dny ns n ohnllcnso to us to cnenp- 
in some now enlicrimcnt mtti li o. It « “= >1 
“svns forovor nsking us the question, wnp is me 
tor it not lor experiment nnd new crenlion. In 
. sending tiiis lorry lond of nmntcurs to Sunil the 
I'oct nns not only npplying this Pt'"?!;]? ^ 

■ experiment, but wns taking, ' ^ 
to think, n mueh bigger gamble than usi^^. I 

■ doubt whether be will ever lenrn ‘he P'”-”'' 
-caution ot the everyday world. I hope not. 

The third principle is only Ptj'fe?’ “ 
nnturnl outcome ol the first two. H » J? 

ho treated ns n creative expenment nip if every 
individual is to be respected, then there is no 
nrocc™ in lile that must not come up tor 
‘fmaginntive treatment, for scientific check and 
■mca?urement or tor periodical spring denning 
by somebody, prcfernbly a poet. 

Into our wholly JSS 

■ docketed, Inhclled nnd pigeon-holed, the PiKt 
■cast his synthetic ideas ot Visva-Bhwatl nnd 
rlrimkctan and elnimcd them as natenl and 

loElcal additions to his existing school, who 

Sn^&“1ot‘'’1nfo‘‘tL"rsS»wK 


tory dbcjplincx niid trains the reason and tho 
intellect 7 How were life or education to be or 
to l;econ )0 wliole without dccp»« to os wide a 
pattern nnd field of experience in the Arts as 
pf»^*ib!e, txpcriince not just of o !)Ooki*h and 
intellectual kind, of luturv, but of n rich 
ciiUivation of all the fences and of tlic inner 
centres of con«ciou'ne8s 7 

Tiic word capila!i*t still denote to us the 
idea of cxpIoiUitioD of human beings and of 
unlimited profit-taking nt the expense of tho 
employee nnd the public. The Poet never 
hfflitaUd in advising us to Inuncli eomc new 
busincM enterpri'e if lie tbought there was a 
good enough human, social and economic reason 
for it. flow else, lie would say, was the world 
of commerce to be civilised than by bringing 
intelligent nnd sensitive minds to work upon it 
and m it ? 

In the building of the Sriniketan industries 
the disciplines of trade and economies have 
worked ns a very proper check upon tho over- 
flowing idealism of our carlj^ days. Vague 
goodnill, sentiment and enthusiasm are fairly 
cheap and plentiful commodities on the market 
and, if money is available, they get free play 
for a time but so often they land us only in 
discourogement and waste. When success in 
Ihcir application has to be measured in exact 
terms of human betterment, of the raising of 
the standard of living of a poverty-stricken 
people, of economic, social, artistic and 
psychological progress, the wastage today of 
raucb well intcntioncd but ill directed human 
effort in the social and political fields becomes 
only too apparent. 

To respect the individual, to treat each 
day as a new opportunity for some creative 
experiment, to look upon the whole of life 
nnd all its processes as the natural play-ground 
for human art and scientific measurement, these 
habits of mind I learnt to appreciate from your 
Founder-President, and, fail as one is bound 
to do, lacking that strength and poise that seem 
to come to him from his inner certainty of 
vision and of the meaning to life, I can never 

too grateful for the opportunity he gave 
me to draw upon his inspiration during those 
four years at Sriniketan. I should like to thank 
you for your kindness in inviting me to return 
and to share with the alumni some of my past 
experience on this anniversary day. 

Speecli o( Mr. L. K EUmhirsc on December 23, 1938, 
at the OM Boys’ Catlienng in (he Mango Grore at Sanll- 
mkeUs, kindly written out by himself at our request. 



PEARL BUCK AND THE GOOD EARTH 

By HARIPRASAD CHATTERJI, BT., Dip Sp. Eng. 


[Pear] Buck, the celebrated Ameijcao autboiea^ wns 
the Nobel Prize for literature, 1933. Her book, “Tbe 
Good Harib,” a novel of Chinese life and manners, vnitien 
in 1927, published in 1931, and chosen for distribution br 
tbe Book-of ihe-Moulh Club, was awarded tbe Paliuet 
Prize in America, and for more than a year was the lead- 
ing best seller in fiction.] 

Pearl Stdenstbiker Buck vras bom at Hills- 
boro, West Virginia, June 26, 1892. She comes 
of a well-known Virginia missionary stock and 
her father was working m the Interior City of 
Yochow, Cltina. There she spent her childhood 
and al«o at Chinkiang on the Yangtse. She was 
taken to China at a very early age, and except 
for occasional trips irith her husband to her 
ancestral home and for the few years when she 
attended Randolpb-Macou College, after 
ranking the trip to Virginia via Europe, Mrs 
Buck has alwaj’s lived in China, which Is really 
home ” to her She knows as no othe; 
foreigner has known, the genius of this pre- 
historic scat of Oriental civilization and the 
lives of the men and women and children who 
live there. A Chinese by sclf-ndoptlon, with 
the subtle quicksilver R*it and slci^t of 
imagination inherited from the land of her 
forefathers, she Ims lived m the midst of famine 
and b.9ndits, and in communities nherc she um" 
the only white woman For n wiulc she tauslit 
English at Nanking University, but she prefer* 
to continue to be a student, a student un- 
trammelled by academic discipline of the 
Chinese people and their changing eiviliiatiop. 
which she depicts so vividly in her writing 
Her works include the following; 

Fast Finji Ffsl Find, 1930: 

Fast end F tn and The Karri : Soarett */ 

Thr Early Chinese Awf. 1930; 

The Good Earth. 1931; 

The I'ounc ftno/urianiji, 1932: 

Soni. 1932; 

It There a Case jetr Foreirn Viijjrtm ?, 1932; 
rA« Fira Fife end %. her Stories, 1933; 

AH Men Are fireihrrt (trin^liiion from Chinrw), 
1933; 


with the family for 18 years. Tliis psychologi- 
cally accounts to a not inconsiderable degree 
for the romantic tint traceable in her Chinese 
novels. Never was a novelist more able to bring 
his or her figures into perfect relation with 
their background, a complete weaving of 
character, sentiment and environment Though 
famous elsewhere Mrs. Buck was, so far, 
unfortunately an almost unknown name in 
India lienee this attempt to limn her as a 
novelist, dipping our pen freely into The Good 
Earth, to colour her portraiture. 

The Good Earth is the historj’ of the lives 
of ft family of Chinese peasants This, together 
with the subsequent novels. Sons and A IIouso 
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•on the weaknesses, the foibles, the virtues of this 
time-honoured race. She is naively patheUe, 
hut she is never bitter against these, her oten 
people. It would be wrong to call it fiction, 
for the word has a vague romantic sense in 
■common parlance. It would be equally wrong 
to classify it with Katherine Mayo’s Mother 
India and such stuff, with colourful reports of 
amateur tourists, or with cursory rc^’lenB of 
•.unassimilated and ill-assorted blends of fact 
and fiction such as flow from the pen of wrsatde 
Givi! Service men spending a few years of 
manhood in the Far East. Mrs. Buck docs not 
belong to that clacs of novelists who create and 
people worlds of their own so that one approach- 
•es their characters with amusement, admiration 
or contempt, not with liking or pitjs she ne\-er 
injects into her creatures her personal and 
■exaggerated characteristics 

Consider this picture of an ordinary 
Chinese city where rags and riches be 
in poignant contrast. Wang Lung was dri^n 
to seek refuge here because his land was ha^n 
under a rainless sky From fatnme he jaroe 
into the opulence of the city, he, his 
children and aged father, to wnng a hard living 
by sheer exertion of the limbs : 

•• CLnsIng thus to the outskirts of the great. 

.o^Aere. The cohbled Mreets of the fi‘b 
m.nl; ».lli 'S’ t-b.'* "■ 

.Ira 'b™ ■""> 

Ud lone knew 11 wl^ oJl^.r.nd" alo’ eUd'llHIk ’"d 

‘s::- ."Vf 'ind^^a braj. srx 

fadtora ’.nXd' al-ly ™ J W' KokX'ww"? 
rX,h“;hop. “V h .nd-ph.a,.n, and kand 

of fowl. ,, . erfjy Kind whith the 

hiTicl of msn could . , ,*ro, cree" 

radishes white, hollow ^lotuswo^^^^^^ 

cfbWges and ‘''bry. of'fraETiiit cre«s There was 
chftmils and parn.shes ol tia^i ^ 

nothing which llte »PP'V’' „{ ,he maifcels of that 

not to be found upon tn (Uiiher were the rendors of 
city. And B-Mng W del.cac.cs of -eel 

sweets and f™'>» "J" *;], Ud little dclicstely eptced 

polaloes browncl m sweet oils a 

halls of pork ■»'‘^*pH„ous ricf; and the cbildreo of the 

cii%T oul 7 o"*lV Sts of the^ thlags ws.h ihett 


hands full of pennies and they bought and they ate antil 
their skins gbatened with sugar and oil” 

Mark the accurate marshalling of details, 
facts piled upon facts, photographying of real 
life which is made all the more real, more vivid 
and much more throbbing but not less life-like 
b}' Iwing subjected to the vision of a poet; for 
none but a poet can see into the heart of the 
commonplace and banal. And in between the 
lines there runs a subtle vein of righteous 
mdignation. This will be more apparent from 
the foilowing excerpt 

In the village where Wang lived and which 
he was forced to abandon, people ate gress and 
clods of earth, because the crops had failed; 
whereas in cities 

“men laboured all day at the baking of breads and cakes 
for feasts for the rich, and children laboured from dawn 
to midnight and 'lept all greasy and primmed as they 
were upon rough pallets on the floor and staggered to the 
orens nexi day, and there was not money enough gisen 
them to buy a piece of the neb breads thev made for 
others. And men and women laboured at the cu'tlDg and 
contusing of hears furs for the spring and at thick 
brocaded silka, to cut and ebape them into <umpliioui 
roW for the ones who ate of the profusion at the markets, 
and they them^elses •naiched a bit of eoaree blue cotton 
doth and sewed it haMiIy together to coier their bare- 

Wbich recalls 1o our minds Hood’s equally 
heart-rending picture of a skeleton In rags 
‘setting at once with a double thread a shroud 
as well as a shirt ’ Which further reminds Uf 
of Upton Sinclair’s stinging passages where he 
lays bare the horrors of a Chicago canned-meat 
factory* Tlte effect is trvciywhere the same. 
But where one pours his wrath through the 
megaphone of a demagogue, and the other 
touches us to the quick by direct appeals to 
the hidden springs of pity and love, Mrs. Buck 
moves us bv her artless persuasiveness and 
gentle womanline«ss Charles Dickens, the great 
champion of the unwa«hcrf millions held up the 
foibles and cnicltics of his countrymen to scorn 
and public ridicule Mrs Buck not only shares 
the«e feelings of pity and scorn but mixes with 
them a greater dose of sj-mp.athv for the 
disinherited which is characteristic of the softer 
sex. But scratch her childi«h vc«tmcnt and 
nco-fatalistic attitude, and you will find the 

banner of revolution rearing its crc«t in 
proud di'dain Site identifies herself nnfh Wang 
and hi’ suffering family; she identifie® her®elf 
with the spirit of famine-ridden China : 

'‘With food ipilling out of the market!, with the 
street* of the »i]k *bop€ flyinp brilliant bannera of black 
•nd red and oran-e »ilk to I'nnounre their ware*, with 
rich men ct^ilhed in »atin and in relret, eofl fleshed rich men 
arilh their akin covered with garment* of »i]k and their 
hands like ft<}wrra for roftoeaa and perfume and the 
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leauty of idleness, with aU of these for the regal lieanty 
of the city, in that nart where Wang Lung liTcd there was 
not food enough to feed savage hunger, and not clothes 
enough to cover hones." 

So much for her sympathy trith the down 
and out. We now turn another leaf of this 
amazing book. An interesting eideli^t is 
thrown on the position of women in China. 
Speaking elsewhere^ of this problem Mrs. 
Buck hinted that the Chinese are not over- 
sexed or sensual. May be it is because sex 
has been accepted as an inevitable force in 
their lives and without reason or repression, 
normal as food or drink. Early marriage 
readily solves the painful enigma of self-control 
for young ones. Here every child even under- 
stands about sex. No fuss is made over it. In 
this respect they are morally healthier than the 
Western people. Once a girl is married she 
has no identity of her own She becomes a 
parcel of her husband’s household. 0-lan’s 
whole life is one- continuous sacriBce of self. 
It is the alpha of a married woman’s functionir 
—"slave” is therefore the word commonly 
used for girls. The husband may even bring a 
concubine into the very home where hU lawful 
wife 13 slaving for his every material comfort 
Nowhere is this tragic absurdity more patheti- 
cally exposed than in the words of the dying 
0-lan, the brief, broken, delirious words 
reminiscent of her early slave-life and stirring 
in their mournful appeal ; 

"'I will htisg the meal to the door only — tad well 
I know I un ugly and cannot appear before the great 
lord—’ And again abe taid panting, 'Do not heat me — 
and I will cerer eat of the dish again — ' and ahe said over 
and over, * My father — my mother — my father— roy 
mother — ’ and again and again, 'well I know 1 am ugly 
and cannot he loved.’ ” 

Only a scrap of her talk is preserved end 
that is enough. 

Like Tolstoy, the author of The Good 
Earth can create a character in so few wotd«. 
she can make the manner of a man’s or a 
woman’s thought so quickly intelligible, she 
makes her people so violently alive, that each 
one crosses and re-erosscs our mind long after 
the chapter is finished. 

The reaeons for her attaining the very peak 
of excellence are not far to seek. In the first 
place, we ob«er\'e that here, unlike the author 
of Esmond, the creator is altogether foi^otten in 
the world of her creation. Critically, of course, 
we know that this is impossible, that this non- 
self-intrurion is the remit of judicious thought 
and wi«c selection of facts; but the apparent 

1. Mn. Buck’* mnicle 'Qiina tnd the FoTelgn Qiiaeee’ 
In rAe Yale Reriev, Coanectient, Spriag 2932. 
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effect is that the creator is not there at all, 
there is nothing to reveal to us the undraped 
hand of the conjurer. Here we are only watch- 
ing a scene at close quarters, the drama 
occupies US, and nothing else. 

Another illustration to clear the point. 
This moving scene describes Wang Lung, now 
father and grand-father of a riotous brood, 
bent with age, but withal, always conscious of 
the blood of his sun-baked ancestors in his 
veins, a proud champion of ‘ the bold peasantry, 
the country’s pride,’ prophesying doom for his 
posterity if it were divorced from land. One 
day as he overheard the conversation of his two 
SODS about selling the land and dmding the 
money, 

"he cried oat and could not keep Us voice from breakiog 
and trembling vrith anger: 'Now, evil, idle sons — seU the 
land ? ’ — and he choked and would have fallen, and they 
caught him and held him up, and he began to weep . ■ . 
*It is the end of a family— when we begin to seU the 
land. Oot of the land we came and into It we must 
go— and if your wiU bold ynnv land you can live— no one 
can rob you of land — ’ And the old man let Us scanty 
tears dry upon his cheeks and they made salty stains 
there. And he stopped and look us a handfol of the 
soil and he held it and he mnilerea: 'If yon sell the 
land. It is the end.' " 

Henchard is more poignant and balanced 
in adversity, yet he is a portion of Hardy; 
Gabriel has all the complexities of a 
civilised man living in a modem city; Esmond 
has enough affectation to mark him off as an 
alten, a something which does not happen in 
the ordinary course of things; but Wang Lung 
and his family soar higher than all other 
characters in fiction, not only because of the 
naked candidness which characterizes them, but 
also because of the peculiar artlessness with 
which the author invests their movements. 
Mrs. Buck wrote in her autobiography : 

"My chief pleasure and interest has always been 
people, and since I live among Chinese, tben CUnese 

K ple. When I cm asked whu they are like I do not 
w. They are not this and that, bnt people. I cannot 
describe them any more than I can my own blood kin. 

I am too near them and have shared too closely their 

She dislikes all those writings about the 
Chinese which make them strange and out- 
landish and the greatest ambition of her life 
is * to make the people in my books as real as 
they are to me if I can.’ Will it be too much to 
say that she has been able to realize her life’s 
ambition ? Not many geniuses in the realm 
of letters rose to such heighis as she has risen, 
as, for instance, Wordsworth rose in hftchael, 
Shakespeare in Kino Lear and T?ie Tempest, 
Defoe jn Robtafon Crusoe. 
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It is lur orllps** siinplicjly aJ)(l choice oS 
phraseology, tlic rhyllini oJ fciilcnccs and words 
chof-eo, Hint succeed in ovcrcorning the reader's 
tenth ncy to disbelief, just as Uri>ltcus’ lyre 
tamed the wild Cerberus into a fawning lapdog. 
Her triumph is 'the triumph of style wedded to 
truth and reality.* > 

Is the success of the book then rolely due 
tothcscdrainntic descriptions of reality? Hardly. 
Every clever novelist uses two methods, the 
dramatic or stenic way, and pictiirc-making, 
with inclinations, ns the occasion demands, to 
one or the otlicr. Fielding, Balzac, George 
Eliot incline to the second device, Tolstoy or 
Dostoevsky and to some extent Galsworthy to 
tiic first, ^fr. Lubbock has finely obsers'cd 
that the quality of a novcli«t appear* very 
closely in hia management of the two, “ how 
he guides the story into the scene, how he picks 
it out of the scene; a richer and fuller story 
tlinn it was hcforc, and proceeds on with his 
narrative." How far this dictum applies to 
The Oood Earth will be evident when we read 
Wang Lung’s reverie as he rose on the moroiog 
of his marriage day : 


"Never egtin would W*na Lung w rie« eommer 
■nd winter at danu to light tne lire. He could J«e jn !»• 
bed and wait, and he alio vould have a bo'll ot v*e«« 
hrougbl to him. and U the earth were fruiiful there would 
be lea leavei In the waier. Once in lome year* u waa 
M , . . And If the woman weaned there would be her 
children to light the fire, the many children ahe 
bear to Wang Lung. ‘Tyang Lung atopped. atruek, by the 
thought of children running in and out of Ih^ lht« 
rooni . . . The Iwuie would la full of bed*. ^ blw 
of the oven died while Wang Lung thought of aU 
bedi there would be in the half-empty bouse, and the 
water began to chill in the cauldron 


In imaginative sweetness this passage 
claims kinship with Elis’s immortal ‘Dream 
Children A further example of the pictonnl 
method is noticed in the following lines 
Wang I and his wife are together ploughing 
their field : 

“The Bun beat down upon them, for it waa early 
iummer. and her face was toon dripping with her aweat 
Wang Lung had his coat off and his back bare, but ahe 
worked with her thin garrnent coveting her ahouldera 
it grew wet and clung to her like skin. Moving logethw 
in perfect rhythm, without a word, hour after boor, to 
f^n^nto a union with her which took the pain from hia 
labour. He had no articulate thought of 
was only ihi* perfect lympsihy of movem ent, of turning 

2. With respect to her MtI®- pays tlu» 

tribute to her mother: “Moil of all did ihe teath me 
the beauty that lies in words and in what words will aay. 
Fiom my earliest childhood, ihe taught me to wwte dovra 
what 1 saw and felt and ihe helped me to tee be™ty 
everywhere” The balance of her gifts Is iingnl^^ 
poi Jd " Nowhere is a semblance of tour de force, at eager 

Ding for the right eapresiion. 


jbli eanb of ibrirs ovir and over to ibe ton, ibJi earth 
which formed ibelr home ami fed their bodies and nude 
tbnr g'Ma. The earth Isy rich and dark, and fell apart 
ligbily under the points of their Iioes. Sometimes they 
turned up a bit of brick, a spllnler of wood, ft was 
nothing. Sometimes, In some age, bodies of men and 
women had lieen burled there, bnusei had stood there, had 
fallen, and gone bark into the earth, bo would also their 
house •omr time return into the earth; iheir bodies also. 
Kaeii had bis turn at the earth. They worked oo aod on, 
moving together— topellier producing the fruit r<f this 
earth— speechless in their movement topeiher." 

Anti in the example which follows, the 
pictorial method and the dramatic have been 
(lovctailod into each other : 

“It seemed now that none knew how to light the 
grass and keep it burning in the oven, and none knew 
bow to (urn a fish m the cauldron without breaking ft 
Of burning one side black before the other side was 
cooked, and none knew whether sesame oil or bean were 
right lor frying this vegetable or that. The filth of the 
erumbv and dropped food lay under the table and none 
awepi it unless Wang Lung grew iinpalienl with the anteil 
of it and called in a dog from the coun to lick it up 
or shiMied at the younger girl to scrape it up asj throw 

The wTitcr has us by hand, but her hand 
IS unseen, wc are made to sec what she sees 
to walk the way she has walked but there Is 
no force, no compul«ion. Wc glide along 
emootlily, our attention fucu&sed on the 
moving scene, forgetful of the genius behind it. 
The formula on which depends a auccCBsful 
Wendmg of the pictorial and the scenic methods 
is a carefully guarded secret known only to 
those few who have trod the paths of Helicon. 

TThis 13 not all. Mrs Buck is very care- 
ful to present a complete picture of Chinese 
focic^. She does not forget to take us round 
the school where children are taught, for 
education of children is an important limb of 
social machinery BTiat follows is an exqui- 
site description of an old-fashioned Chinese 
country school, not unlike her sister institu- 
tions, the Maktabs and Pathsalas, scattered 
profusely over India's vast countryside. 'The 
picture will bring the sad passages already 
quoted into comic relief ; 

“A small school near the city gate kept by an old 
man who had in past years gone up for Government 
caamiaations and failed. In ihe central room of his house 
iberefoTe to had set benches and tables and for a small 
Bum at ea<dt feast day in the year he taught boys in the 
c)a<sics, iieating them with his large fan, foJdeo, if they 
were idle or if they could not repeat to him the paget 
over which they pored from dawn till aunset. Only in 
the warm days of spring and summer did the pupils nave 
a respite, for then the old man nodded and slept after he 
tod eaten at noon, and (he dark small room was blied 
with the Bound of his slumber. Then the lads whi«peied 
a^d played and drew pictures to show each other of this 
nangnty thing and that, and snickered to see a fly buzzing 
at the old man’s hanging open jaw, and laid wagers with 
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each other as to whether the fiy would enter the cavern 
of his mouth or not. But when the old teacher opened 
his eyes suddenly — and there was no telling when he 
would open them as quickly and secretly as though he 
had not slept — he saw them before they were aware, and 
then he laid about him with his fan, craekicg this skull 
and that. And hearing the cracks of his stout fan and the 
cries of the pupil«, the neighbours said : * It is a wor^y 
old teacher, after all."' 

This is where Wang Lung brought his 
two sons. A fanner himself, he has had no 
opportunity to probe into the mysteries of Ibe 
printed hieroglyphs. Having now silver in his 
girdle, he realises his ambitions through the 
medium of his sons. But with what result? 
Having learned a * stomachful of characters ’ 
the farmer’s boys are transformed into 
bhadraloks, gradually disengage themselves 
from the land and fall easy victims to the 
Circean spell of the city. Not only in China, 
but m India, too, we are aware of the vices 
of the modem system of education which sets 
a wedge between children and their land. 
This is all the more disastrous In a mainly 
agricultural country. However, it goes 
without saying that the passage just quoted 
tells a lot about China and her teeming masses. 
We hope to see a new reorientation when 
China emerges out of her present crisis. But 
all this is by the way. 

Pearl Buck has done more for China than 
Kipling has done for Anglo-India or Lafcadio 
Hearn for Japanese life. The Oood Earth, 
with the two subsequent novels, Sona and A 
House Dixnded, is an important epic of the 
great imwashed in China. The life of the men 
and women in these novels and the life without 
them arc not separate. Here we come closer 


than anywhere else in fiction to the beating 
heart of the eternal. The reason why they are 
real, romantic, original and convincing is that 
Mrs. Buck likes the Chinese as they really are. 
"They allow for all that is human and is not 
oppressed by any sense of sin.”* She likes 
''these people as they really are, common with 
the good commonness of everyday things, 
lusty, hardy, quarrelsome, alive I ” 

How, then, to rank her as a novelist ? 
Will Mrs Buck be recognized as a force in 
contemporary letters ? The answer to the first 
question lies in the womb of futurity* As 
for the second, better judges than the scribbler 
of this essay have already settled that affair. 
These books, with their air of telling us some- 
thing very old and perfectly true, which has 
lain unnoticed but is now revealed, satisfy- 
ing In their roundness and fullness, will make 
such questions eeera futile. Complete and still, 
serene and brave, very chaste and very 
beautiful, they rise in the memory as on a hot, 
yet breeze-swept summer ei^bning, one's 
catches the silver radtance of a star, then of 
another, and yet another, bobbing out of the 
Iwiht regions of the sky. 

“Verr fid tre »e men. 

Our dreams are tales 
Told is Eden 
Br Ere’t nishtinsalei.” 


S. ‘China and the Foreign Chlneae' in The Yele 
Renew, Spring 1932. 

4 In her own word* : “I would Lke to be known 
noi for myeelf but for mj books. The Chinese are very 
sensible about this. They take the artist as important 
only because of his art end are not interested in the 
personabty of the artist." 
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After some five hours, the egg-cell broke up. 
But all that merely means that so far scientific 
skill has not learned how to keep the c^- 
■cell, undergoing virgin conception, alive and 
active for long enough time to observe tangible 
■developments. 

Dr. Reimann told me that he is now 
attempting to devise methods which would help 
in keeping the activated human egg-cells alive, 
at least for twenty-four hours. One of the 
main things necessary is a suitable “soup”, 
that is nutritive medium. 

I for one do not doubt that Dr. Reimann 
and his staff scientists, Dr. Bernard J. Miller 
and others, will solve their difficulties. In 
tventy-four hours, a great deal can be observed 
of the parthenogenetic activity of the human 
•egg-cell. No human baby can be formed so 
cjuickly. And the day when an entire human 
■child could he developed out of an unfertilized 
egg-cell, outside the mother’s body, may yet be 
so remote as not to be even worth talking about. 
It may never come. 

But already a very important advance ba« 
been made, not only from the viewpoint of 
evolutionary theory, and the general philosophy 
of science, but from the more practical angles 
of biology and medicine. 

Let it be emphasized that the important 
thing was not piercing the egg-cell with a needle. 
Any otlier sort of artifidal stimulation, such as 
•chemical or physical, might have started 
parthenogenesis. For example, ethyl ester of 
iicetic acid is known to stimulate artificial 
parthenogenesis in animal eggs. This substance 
was add^ to the drop of freshly drawn human 
blood in which the human egg-cell was kept 
alive. 

irifhout the co-operation of the surgeons 
of the Lankenau Hospital, the whole eicpcn- 
ment would have been impossible. Five women 
bad to be operated on, for the remo%’al of their 
ovari.aa tracts, fallopian tubes and so on The 


time was so chosen that the ova, the egg-cells, 
could be present in the tubal organs when these 
were surgically remo^’ed. Five ova, human 
egg-cells, were thus obtained. The particular 
ovum which was activated artificially came from 
a thirty-five years old Negro woman. 

Now, one of the most important results of 
these studies might be a better understanding 
of certain forms of tumors, including cancer 
tumors, found in women. 

Tumors are ordmar>- cells of the body 
w’hich begin to grow and grow, and turn into 
large lumps. When these cells are uncontrolled 
in growth and capable of spreading m other 
parts of the body, cancer is diagnosed. 

A number of clews have been found that 
suggest a close relationship between cancer and 
embiyonic development. In the case of such 
tumors as dermoid cysts, teratomas, hamarto- 
mas — all dreadful names — it has been suspected 
that the basic cause was the parthenogenesis 
of the human egg-ceJI m the woman's body 
That is, somehow an egg-cell become active, 
started embryonic development, but instead of 
the normal growth of a bab>', only a tumor 
resulted. 

After all, perhaps, these experiments will 
show that without normal fertilization— with a 
male sperm cell— no normal human baby can 
result, only a sad and unpleasant tumour or 
such incredible thing. However, no speculation 
is proper. Only research will show the truth. 

Tbe larger eignificance of all these experi- 
ments is that they give us hope that man may 
yet learn how to control heredity, pre-natal 
environment, and other rital factors, upon which 
depends human betterment and prevention of 
constitutional diseases and defects. Ibe 
language of science is blunt and unadorned. But 
the results of scientific way of handling reality 
ore such that they can be used to' greater 
advantage, provided those who use them are 
good men and wise, not rogues and fools. 


PROSPECTS OF POPULAR FRONT IN ENGLAND 

Bv Professor NARESII CHANDRA ROY, ma., pHj). 


Tub ' National ' Government has been in office 
since 1031. At the start there was much 
justification in characterising it as such. It is 
true that the bulk of the Labour Party broke 
away from the leadership of Mr. Ramsay 
]^i[acDonald and refused to have anything to 
do with the new Government he formed. But 
although they preferred to be in the opposition 
the Cabinet which Mr. MacDonald now consti- 
tuted with himself as the Premier included 
several Labourites, a few Liberals and a number 
of Conservatives and what is more it had the 
support, in the House of Commons, of the 
Liberal and Conservative Parties as such and 
of a group of Labour representatives. Gradu- 
ally, however, the colour of the Government 
began to change. As the emergency subsided 
and the crisis passed its meridian, the Conser- 
vatives who had got into the House in a huge 
majority in the general election of autumn, 193L 
began to assert themselves. It is true that this 
historic Conservative majority had been returned 
not on Conservative ticket but on that of the 
National Government. Its return was m fact 
very largely due to the efforts of Mr. MacDonald 
and Lord Snowden But day by day mis 
memory became dim and the fact stood out that 
about three-fourths of the House were drown 
from the Conservative Party. There were 
murmurs among them that although other 
croups in the House were proportionately m 
small they had such large representation m the 
Cabinet. They also complained that the policy 
of the Government was not really that which 
the Conservative Party would have follow^ 
if left to itself. Mr. Baldwin, the leader of the 
Conservative group, was of course as l(^al to 
the captaincy of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
to the ideal of the National Government as 
circumstances would permit, but e^’en he could 
not stem the tide of Conser^’atlve reaction It 
becan to tell. The Conservatives dmanded a 
policy of frank protectionism Their Liberal 
and Labourite partners, however, 

For the time being a compromise was eff^ed 
The Government adopted a protectionist ^icy 
but its free trade members were fo^ak 

ncainst it in the Parliament and thereby to 
S-o their eonreionce. The much-vaunted jo,n„ 
le^onsibility of the Cabinet was thrown to the 


niods in order that the National Go%"emment 
might continue to be national in personnel. Bub 
tills patch-work could cot be maintained for 
long. Very soon other counts of difference also 
arose and the bulk of the Liberals and some of 
the Labourite supporters of the Government 
thought it time to withdraw their co-operation. 
Lord Snowden whose outspoken utterances were 
largely responsible for the labour debacle and 
the conservative triumph in 1931 resigned from 
tlic Cabinet and except the Simonites the 
Liberals also left the Government and went into 
opposition. So henceforward the National 
Government, though still led by Mr. MacDonald 
became to all intents and purposes Conser\’ative 
in outlook and policy. The election of 1935 
was all the same fought in the same lines as in 
1931. But the truth could not be kept a secret. 
The National Government was really the- 
government kept in power by the Conservatives 
and following the policy of the Conservative 
Party. Mr MacDonald only followed the logie 
of evenU when he exchanged offices with Mr. 
Baldwin. The first place in the Cabinet was 
now offered to and accepted by the latter. So 
long as Mr. Baldwin remained at the helm of 
affairs, Mr. MacDonald also remained associa- 
ted with the Government. He was there 
however only a pathetic old figure without 
following and without support. Then as Mr. 
Baldwin retired from the Premiership, Mr. 
MacDonald also bade adieu to politics and 
retired to die. Today also the Go\'erniiient 
has outwardly maintamed its national label. 
But on analysis it will be found that it is from 
evei^' standpoint consen’ativc m character. True, 
Sir John, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald and several 
others are still in the Cabinet, who are not 
members of the Consei^-ative Party. But as for 
Sir John Simon, he is called a liberal still 
because of his past. Otherwise his walk over 
to the Conservati^’e camp is almost complete. 
Tic cannot be distinguished from any coneerva- 
tive stalwart by any of the utterances he may 
haTC made since 1931. Tlie same may be said 
of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald. He may be still 
keeping outside the Carlton Club but time is 
not distant when he also will be absorbed in 
the Conservative Party. 

Now the Parliament elected in 1935 may 
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continue for five years under the Parliament 
Act of 1911. if IS unbkely however if the gene- 
xal election will be postponed beyond the 
nutumn of 1939. It is likely that Air. Neville 
Chamberlain will approach the electorate not as 
the leader of the Conservative Party but as the 
head of the National Government. Although 
this term has become by now a complete 
misnomer still it is expected to pay in the 
general election. The economic crisis to meet 
which the National Government was constituted 
has no doubt been got over but the condition of 
Europe is such that, Mr. Chamberlam will 
argue, it should be faced only by a National 
Government. Accordingly he will keep up the 
pretence that he is seeking the vote of the 
olectorate not as the leader of a party but as the 
head of the nation. It is by this method be 
may attract to his camp not only those who by 
tradition and habit vote conservative but also 
those floating electors who have no fixed 
anchorage and may waver as to which side they 
should support. 

The question is nhat the Liberals and th-^ 
Labourites will do. \\'iU they approach 
the electorate as separate groups or 
will thej’ pool their resources and present a 
combined front to the candidates of Iilr. 
Chamberlam ? The Libera! Party lias become 
progressively attenuated since the close of the 
War. The English soil has proved so. far too 
uncongenial for the growth of the contmental 
group system. Two-party arrangement seems 
to suit best the political gemus of the British 
people. It is significant on this account that 
as the Labour Party attained maturity and 
became a force to be reckoned with, the Liberal 
Party began to dwindle and decay. The 
Conservative Party is there to maintain the 
existing arrangement of things and fight the 
onslaughts that may be made upon the status 
quo. In opposition to that is the Labour Party 
which is the party of change, which wants to 
alter the existing basis of the social organisation 
and create a new heaven and a new earth for 
the ha%*e-not8. It is not thought necessary that 
there should be any party in between these two 
parties of conservation and change. So the 
Liberals have practically no elbow room in the 
country. It is of course true that if the system 
of representation was different from what it is, 
the Liberals might have had a better fate. In 
successive general elections the Liberal candi- 
dates secured the support of about one-fourtb 
of the electorate But the number returned to 
the ITou«e of Commons has been on all occarions 
vcr>’ few. If some acceptable kind of 


proportional representation was adopted the 
Liberal members would have formed a respect- 
able group m the House. But none of the 
Governments have so far entertained the 
si^gestion of proportional representation, as its 
adoption was bkely to result in the break-up 
of the House into several small groups which 
would threaten the contmuance of the Cabinet 
Government on its existing basis. 

Anyhow the Liberals have been convinced 
that they bj' themselves will never be able to 
muster sufficient strength at Westminster to 
influence the poliC3’ of a Government. If how- 
ever they are allowed to combine their forces 
m the countrj' with the other progressive part}', 
thej' together may secure a majority in the 
House and oust therebj' the Conser%-atives from 
the scats of authority. For months past the 
Liberals have m fact made repeated efforts to 
come to some workable arrangement with the 
Labour headquarters so that the next election 
may be fought by the two p.arties constituting 
a Popular Front against the Conscivatives who 
have been virtually in power since 1931. The 
last effort in this direction was made towards 
the close of October by Mr. Ramsay Muir who 
is one of the few old guards who arc still doing 
their best to keep burning the lamp of liberal- 
ism in England. In these attempts at an 
workable arrangement with the Labour Party, 
the Liberals have been prompted as much by their 
own hopeless position as by the success of the 
Popular Front in France for over two j'cars. 
If the Socialists and Communists could colla- 
borate ID France with the Radicals, there was 
then certainly nothing wrong in the collaboration 
between the Labountes and Liberals in Great 
Britain. 

This approach of the Liberals has however 
been given a mixed reception by the Labourites. 
Some people roaj’ of course take objection to the 
u'c of the expression “ mixed reception ”, as 
the Labour Party has already officially rejected 
the proposal of a collaboration with the 
Liberals. But although the partj' as a whole 
has not thought it right to give any quarters 
to such appro.ach, there is an influential group 
in the party which is not only not in favour of 
such unceremonious rejection of the Liberal 
proposal but is rather definitely in favour of 
its acceptance. In fact it may be said that on 
this issue there are two opinions in the party. 

Let me first of all summarise the arguments 
of those who are in favour of responding to the 
Liberal ia%*itaUon. They arc con\*inced that 
just as the Liberals bj* thcmrelves will not find 
it possible to persuade the electorate in the near 
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•nja ojiponenls of this proposal who ere b 
tlw inaiurjiy in tJie Puny uirc on Uitir side 
arpiimnU which nl^o have tulfinent plsu'iluuty 
and rw n force. Tlic)- point out that an electoral 
undwtanilin}; witli the Libemls la possible 
only with tlic abandonment of eociaufrn. The 
IJlH-ral J’srty, it ia true, has to 
c<-nain Icpiflntinna which were derinitcl> 
fwialiHlc tn flavour. It was the Lil^eral 
Covirmncnt in Uie IjepnninR of the century 
which was n -pon*ihlc for initialtnR Kunc of the 
f<jci.al fcrvicoi which hapjien to swallow eo 
miicli of the Government income today and 
which on that account occupy such an Import- 
ant place in pver>' budget placed liefore the 
nou‘c Hut ftUliOURh the Liberals have pven 
up to a eonddcrable extent their old position 
of individualism and arc ready tiylay to follow 
the Labour Parly up to some way in re^rt 
of proposNi lepslaliOD for controllmR pnvam 
initiative, yet it is certain tiiat thej* will 
definitely set their face aeaimt goinj the whole 
hoc of labour theory “ Socialism in our time 
cannot certainly l>e the slogan of the Labour 
Parly if it w to work in collaboration with 
the LiUrals. Now the question is if the Labour 
Party is willing to nbntulon socialism and ro«e 
a coinprorni‘e with the Manchester School. The 
rank and file of the Party have answer^ it m 
the negative. Tliej* appreciate the fact no 
<ioubt that democracy in Hurope is in danger. 
Dul the>’ appear to lie of opinion at the same 
time that if fa-scirt dictatorship in this con- 
tinent has to be re«i«tcd successfully, it can be 
fo »v«is1ed not by the so-called capitalist 
democracy but only by democracy based on 
and BtrcDRtbened by socialism. A wntcr in W 
DaHv fferoW, the organ of the Labour Party, 
argued recently that the dictators of fascist 
countries were pushing their armament and 
trade policies in a manner with which the 
capitalist governments of western democracies 
could ncA-er compete. It would be always an 
unequal trial of strength. Without the ehmina- 
tion of the idea of private profit, it would not 
be possible for the Government of France and 
Groat Britain to beat down Germany and Italy. 
Tn other words without the adoption of sociali«t 
principles, the western democracies would 
continue to be helpless. , , , . ... 

Secondly, a question which is regarded as 
\-ety pertinent in some quarters, is a.«ked as to 
•whether the Popular Front which is proposed 
to be created will include the Communists or 


to be creaica wm un-iuuc luc 
not Mr. Nevin'on, who m a letter to xne 
Ifew Statesman and Nation recently put in a 
pica for the organisation of the Popular Front, 
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pointed out that there must be no hesitation 
in including the Communists as well. Just as, 
iic opined, the Labour Party would shake hands 
with the Liberals so also it must shake hands 
with the Communists and the three groups 
would together constitute the Popular Front 
against the reactionarj’ rule of the so-called 
National Government. But there are obvious 
difficulties in the way of such fraternisation 
between the tlirce groups w’hicli have so far 
been at daggers drawn. The Colnm^nJ^ls are 
not today allowed to be incmbers of the 
Labour Paity, Tliey have no representatives 
111 the Hou'e of Commons and have very few 
supporters m the electorate Neither their 
principles nor their methods of work have been 
acceptable so far to the Labour Party and far 
less to the Liberals Wliat ui more, they arc 
clo'Cly connected with Moscow and draw then 
insinration I’Ci^’ large))* from this source In 
view of those facts both the Labourites and the 
Liberals may regard their co-operation not as a 
gain but only as a liability. Tlic electors will 
be more scared aw’ay than netted in by the 
association of the Communists with the Popular 
Front It should be remembered that m France 
when the Popular Front agreement was first 
made m Julj' 1935, the Communists showed 
considerable moderation and co-operated with 
singular Icvel-hcadedness with the Socialists m 
coming to terms with the Radical Party. The 
Communists at that moment were m fact m a 
very chastened mood. They had tried hard to 
enlist members among the pe.asanU of the 
country. But these people were mostly indivi- 
dualist m outlook and refused to have anythmu 
to do with Communist organisations It was 
because of this failure among the peasants 
that the Communists thought at the moment 
that there was necessity of some change in their 
tactics and some moderation m trcir polic)" 
So tlicy met the Radicals and the Socialists half 
way and gave their support to the Popular 
Front. In England however the Communists 
do not appear to be in «uch a chastened mood 
today So it is veiy unlikely that any co-opera- 
tion will be po-sib!c between the Liberals 
the Labourites and the Communists. 

Thirdly, the circumstances m which the 
Popular Front was created m Fr.ance arc 


altogether absent m England. There for some 
time past the reactionarj’ forces were in the 
ascendant The Royalist and Fascist Leagues 
were acti\e as they had never been since the 
days of the Dreyfus scandal The Sta\ isky 
affair was shaking the republic to its founda- 
tions The iiglit was jubilant and the 
supporters of democracy and republicanism 
were set athmkuig If democracy was to be 
defended at ail from the dark conspiracies and 
direct attacks of it* bitterest enemies, it w.ns 
iinperati%e that all the parties of the Left must 
combine. Accordingly t li e Popular Front 
agreement was signed in 1935 and several 
raontlis later the general election was fought 
on that basis. For over two years the combi- 
nation lasted, tiiougfi not wntliout many 
internal conflicts and clashes But as the 
memoiy of those dark days became 
increasingly dim, the relations between the 
different partners of the front also became 
incicasmgly cold And at last we have arrived 
at a lime when these relations have become 
definitely hostile and the Popular Front has 
bcooiiie a thing of the past Now m England 
suncptitiously and imperceptibly the old 
traditions of liberty may have been under- 
mined to a great extent But it does not appear 
that tliere is any risk of a frontal attack being 
made upon the democratic sj'stem and the 
parliamentnrj' constitution of the country. So 
the urgency for an artificml combination 
between the Liberals and the Labourites does 
not exist. It is unlikely on this account that 
the i<lea of the Popular Front will materialise 
Some of the members of the Labour Party of 
course do not see any virtue in continuing in 
sterile opposition They think that if the party 
IS to be strengthened and if hope is to be 
infused into its membership it is nece=sar)' that 
it should come to power in the near future. And 
as it appears impossible to climb to power 
without Liberal co-operation, it is better to 
accept it on some terms than to remain out for 
an indefinite period But this is regarded as 
an opinion of defeatism, which the large 
majority of the party is unwilling to accept. So 
the Popular Front goes to tlie wall. 

LonJon. 

Dcrritiber 7. 1933. 
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AN INDIAN roIJv.SONG COI.LIXnOII 

11^ l)n SUNITI KUMAU CHV1TJ:»JI. M.A.. DI.iit. 
Khaira l‘roftr/or, Calcutta Uunfreilij 


Slit Dm.Niitu S*TTAinii«, willAmiwn !«• Uk* 
nnilTi* «'f T/«? Mo'lm Ilcvlfxc U>r l«U iiiwt 
iiiun-tiiiit iirlicii-# on fotk-iKK lr>' m •hfftriiil 
iiiirti Ilf Imlia, Jms ulnndy iun*!i- liU iJibul in 
tlic nH-jcty of intinintiimnl jourtiafiMU by Im 
lontrilmtiotw on rntlmii unijin to ihp Aiinnrati 
ji.iirtml /Ifin. Sntynrtliiji nmy If wbl to 1 m* 
till' only jmliliciH in Imlin «lio Imi lu-wl.* oiir 
folk-littrainn* his main lni«mcfi m lif**, by 
lolkilin}; il nr*t-lmn<l. by Irun-Iatmj; it «n<l 
by KiviiiK il out lo tlic "orM, liftblmK «)• 
liiH bilMuirn with hi" own cnllin-in-m nml bi« 
litirnry t-m-r. . 

1 Imvc Imd Uic privilopp of knowinR him 
voino *\x yiun ntto when ho cntnc* to Calrultn 
With liii Ions Imir nml btnnl nmt hi’ niir 
intfllccUml fncp nml <*ycs f«U of vxpris-ion, be 
looki'il rnllifr a jirophet of oW, with n l.mch of 
the ixotic bec»U''e bn obvious youth contrnuic* 
till his liin-iilc pnjiihctic anpendnge 

He epokc to me in his loft nml musical 
voice, ami somehow his convirintion wilb its 
fine of cimcstnc.-8 (we spoke m .ngb-h ami in 
llimluslani) made n fnvournblc impn-sion 
tinon me As n aludenl of lancuntte «n<l 
literature. I was very much interested in hi« 
lone tours for collcctiiiR ballad-, |»ocms and 
fongs that arc used by our peasnnto- m the 
countryside: for however sordid might Iw Uic 
no\crly-6trickcn nml ignornncc-ndden life of 
our village masses, the ihvinc gift of pocto* has 
not yet left them— the ta«U: of the nectar of 
noclrv* (albeit it is folk.poclr>*) is frequently 
the only sweet fruit in the poison tree of life, 
to ciuotc the nneient Indian adage, which can 
put a little zest in their bard humdrum 
existence. „ • . i i 

I myself Iilvc many another imlulpctl 
nt one lime in amateuri-ll sonc hunting 
from our nanitcring religious min-trcls— 
Bairngis, Bauls and their ilk, and rra- 
seouentiy I had n community of mtercst 
nith this unknomi song-hnoter from tlic Punjab 
Satyarthiji unfolded his rlaus-hoiy be r.islie.1 
to continue his travels all over India collecting 
f?om the mouths of the people songs from Ml 
narta and from all languagc5-no matter even 
' it he understand them os they were 


Mitig, Irtit he hnd the p-ithnee to rend thun 
fhrirtigli nml p't thim lihrully iniii»hiUtl with 
iiotiK and 111 this wny gfdhtrmg a rich hirn’i-st. 
Oitild ] mggifl how ImkI he rotiid work? He 
uns HI bumble and mi willing to Im* guidid 
I did not Know iil that time the i-xlint of his 
collections, iind I widud him mjt to di*.^ipate 
Ills (mrgiis l)> taking up tiu) hrom] n fiehl. 
Why not concinlnite firft to liN native province 
mill gntlicr n“ iirmy Kings :in he couM from 
ib< I’imjnb pi ii‘.mtry 7 bunly (he Ifnivirsity 
of ibe runjah. or the I’linjih Governmeiil, or 
Mime puhlif organization having the gooil of the 
runjnb jici>*anl nml the improvement of the 
I’liiijnlii Kaiipngi* jin'l lil«ratiire Kforc it, will 
Ik* pifiiadeiJ lo piibli'h his corpus of folk- 
Mings. Such ci)ll(ction« mver fnil to he nppre- 
ii.iti-«| Sir It r Tiinjilc's work in this direction 
I- »\cll-ktio«n til is n july that his rollectinns 
an not nsailahic in n iunvinunt form), imd 
niiiitly Sri Itnmn'irt*h Tripathi has hrouglit 
oiii f/nim^O'iJ—a vnlunhic rullectinn of folk- 
Ming- from the I’niKd Prosinees. One can not 
omit to mention Sn Jhavcrchand Moghoni'- 
IMhtali Kol anti other eolleetion.s of Gujrati 
folk--ong« Tlie Han Bengal folk-ballad* 
collected at the instance of Rai Baliadur Dinesh 
Chandra and piil>li«heil hy the University 

of Calcutta can nls) lie menlioiieil. 

Pat 3 "nrthi 5 i was o bit diffident about support 
fnun lenmed Ixidics like a Unhcrsily; he 
went to Rabindranath Tagore and obtained his 
blcF'ings in hi* objective to make collection* of 
Indian folk-songs at large. 

After these 5 *cars of K>T‘0' Ihc tells us 
of his little struggles in the cireiilar he has 
b’-ueil nljout hi* aims and intention*) , Satj nrthiji 
maj' be F.aid to have found hi- bearings, f 
think he ha* sliown by his WTitings that he 
persists to hear the common voice of India’s 
joys and .sorrows through song- in various 
languages and dialects; he ccrtamlj* endorse* 
the opinion of the Scotch patriot, rictchcr of 
S.a1toun (Andrew Fletcher) , who in 1703 declared 
that a nation’s ballad* are more important than 
il* laws — an opinion which has almost pa-sed 
into a proverb 

Satyarthiji should continue to give out to 
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the general reader, both in India and outside 
India, fetes champetres, with collections from 
his fruit — gatliering in the garden of folk- 
poetrj’; but I insist, and I am glad to find him 
of the same opinion, that he must publish the 
texts of his collections in the original languages 
in the Nagri or Roman characters in his books 
If he can do this, he will certainly deserve well 
of our countrj' and its culture. 


It IS gratifying to see that he has already 
published a work Giddha in Punjibi on the 
popular folk-dance of the Punjab A review of 
this pioneer work by Sir Jogindra Small lud 
already appeared m the Januarj’ 1938 i'“ue of 
The Modem Eenew. 

Will he lack support from the public and 
the institutions when he is ready with his 
of Indian folk-songs ? 


RAJPUT SONGS OF WAR 
By DEYENDRA SATYARTHI 
II 


The armour-maker, the blacksmith, gets this 
advice : 

0 armour-maker, ptea<« remember lo make 
A bit looae armour than the aeitirt nze ot my 
h\i«ban<3; 

Le<l It IS fa-lened niher tiplidy 
\then hts body. bto«*oming like a lou« flower, 
liecomes fuller. 

The blacksmith makes an exceptionally 
good sword. 

0 bla(k*milh’a wife, I simply pral<« cow and again. 
Your hu'bsnd, (the maker of a wonderful sword) ; 

iiile mi warrior husband ftces the eoemy, 
llu sword saves him from every single blow. 

When a licro dies fighting, he sells his head, 
to use the Rajput idiom, for his country : 

0 <iMer. I hale to live in the neighbourhood of 
cowards: 

1 dedicaie m)«eH to this land where they sell tbeir 
heads ! 

In one «ong, a hero’s wife the mother of 
!i baby, prepares herself for the performance 
of Sntii 

My hu«l>3nd cow sleeps in the battIc-Geld, bis la*! 
bed. 

\nii here a new son is Iwm to me, 

O mv hii'l'and's eider brolher's wife, pray feed 
on yniif brea<t’* milk 
^ly iiitle son with jour child 

Tlic hero’s mother feels delighted at the 
fciglil of her daughter-in-law’s &3ti rite : 

Cut lu pieces my son MI in the hallle. 

Ills wife now hums her*elf alise; 

hiR hill of naiional honour before me. 

My joT knows no bound*. 

Songs about the Sali are many; it was a 
thing of U'U.al life. Tlse Janbor, 'which was 
wot «•(> frequent, slid not make a wation-wwlc 
tlivmc. Tlie dry-shoIl«l coconut that CA’rry 


bride still gets from the bridegroom as a 
in.'irital pre«cnt at the weddiijg, was taken as 
A symbol of the husband himself, in case the 
dead body of a hero was not nrocurnble, which 
the woman kept with her while burning herself 
alive. There arc numerous descriptions of the 
Satis in the folk-lore The eyes of a decca®ed 
hero’s wife sparkled with enthusiasm rs she 
turned the coconut round and round; tossing 
it up again and again and then holding it joy- 
fully, with every' care that it should not fall 
down. She praised it, its beautiful shape that 
repre«ente<! the head of the hero. The coconut 
w.as kept with lionour even if the hero’s dead 
body was present on the fire. The fire was no 
fear : it was Agni, the Fire God; the woman 
embraced it to be bom again in heaven, not 
a? a child as she was bom in the world, but 
to Iw l)orn young, of full age: and she believed 
that she would get her husband in heaven as 
old a« »t the time of )i}s Vefr-Cali, thr heroic 
nnrtyTdom. TIic traditional rite of Sali is no 
more in vogue; the law has abolished it. But 
the old songs, which arc much more than 
legends, arc still there; rites and ccrcmoni.al3 
come and go with the changing generations of 
a people, hut the songs and Kall.vls of a 
rountry cling to the age-long tradition* 
Pongs of n people arc always a natural growth 
of time. In the heroic song® of Rnjputa, the 
detailed description of a soldier’s wife per- 
forming Sail is not pronimble; that ha.s been 
a story-teller's business. 

Kivn-i, WAHRion- A\n 
Valriotism wa« the key-note of the 
character of the Rajputs. They made a history 
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Mahsrajs Man^inha of Mtrwar 


almost unique in the ^\orld’8 annah ’High 
courage, patriotism, loyaJtj’, honour, hospitality 
and simplicity arc qualities which mu-t at once 
be conceded to tiiem,” obscn-cg Tod in his 
inonuniental work. TIkkc were tlie days cil 
iinnd-to-haiul fight in most eases; courage and 
bravery meant much more then than toi!a>. 
Patriotism inspired the kings nnd warriors of 
Rajputann — a land of heroes; and they fouglu 
niost recklessly to defend their motherland 
Patriotism w.as more than religion to them. 


The glory of kings and warriors i* a 
continuous theme in these songs. 

Out rarMilK wr may 

Aiwt wf m»y forget many «/ oiir frirnifs; 

But T»pr frr*!v »!> Wp our hrns-s’ mnnior), 
Rppcalrdly llir Charans finp of lliPtn. 

Tlic Charan e\alts the mothers of heroes : 
Sly Jife I dedicafp to ihc <jurrn* 

^fii> prodiicrd thf ihtttyait Rijpul clan*;’ 

For ■ •<•« of vhrai flvir and ■ litile natl 
Tlio Itajpuls offer heads to iheir ma*ler* 


1. Tiinj Ht is the proverHat niirnl<r of 
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Some of those songs inmiortalize the 
chivalrj* of different clans. 

Tlie Jlidd Rajputs are great in fightingr in fierce 
batde. 

The Gaurs are great in feat* of «>kord*inao«hip. 
The Devras are great in persistence. 

And the Kathors make unique heroes. 

The Hada Rajputs are a sub-clan of the 
Chauhans; the kings of the pro-^ent states of 
Kota and Bundi arc from the Hadas. Tltv' 
Devra Rajputs are another Chauhan sub-clan, 
the king of Sirohi State comes from it. The 
kings of the fii’e states, Jodhpnr, Bikaner, 
Kishangarh, Sitainau and Selana, arc Rathor«; 
Ran-rnnkn Ratkor fthc Ratiior always a goott 
w arrior) is celebrated ns a motto by the Jodhpur 
State. The Pan\ar Rajputs, often called 
Pamars or Pamiara, liad a ^t^onghold over 
Marwar in olden days; thej’ had nine slato< 
there and a local saying, A’nu koti Maru'ftr, 
reminds us of tlieir past gloxj’. 

From tunc muncmorial the lion has been 
the sjTTibol of a hero. The Rajput songs arc 
hill of it : 

Lon> inaV.» no diitinction 
Between iheir o'vn an-l foreign land. 

Any fore«t whore (hey roam 
At once Iiecoraea lo them their liome. 

The elephant, in contrast with a hon, may 
stand for a person who accepts slavery : 

“ In one and the ‘sme fote*t they line 
Then wh) m difTeront^ 

The lion may not fetch a single cowrie. 

And the elephant may be priced at a laek of rupees.’ 

“ The elephant accepts a might) chain in his neck. 
Pull the chain and he would follow you. 

Had the lion, too, accepfed a chain in it* neck, 
^oii would hase bought him for ten lack* cf rupees ” 

In one song an elcph.'tnt in a forest 13 
addressed ; 

O flephani, )oii may carry on your jt»ar 
Near this «lem of a tree amiilM a prose 
As long 8* ihe lion doe* rot awake in the den 
Rai'ing hi* claws heroically. 

(lion) bcvaiiip the second rominon 
word of thousand? of R.ajput name* But only 
one *ide of the lion’s cliaracfcr was ?ytnboluctf. 
It w.t* hu br.*ttery, the lion's craelty wa-* neter 
a part of the ideal The lion n* a ^chiclc of 
Ran Chandi, the goddc <5 of war, turned into the 
rnninion rinblrn) of Rajput n.itionali-m 


elan*. I( is nut settled as to which are tlie*e clan*. Thr 
file flans. Rnihor horhhrcha, SoOfIta, Chauhan anj 
Riafi, are ohiior'lj- in lie forefront; from then enue 
ihe rulrr* of thr present Rajput Stair*. The Mew8i- 
State’s ntlrr « SisoJta, 


A set of three Doohas about Badal and hi- 
mother, the contemporaries of Padinnii (about 
1359 A D), though not so old pa--«ibly jr 
language hands clown to us a brilliant tr.idi- 

(ion : 

When Badal prepared himself to far> ihe rjium 
III* mother came 10 him and exclainitd 
‘O wit?/ I- this Badal my vyn ’ 

O you are me'e!% a child (unfit in be a vurn ii 
“.Uolher. why von dare call me a ciuid ’ 

Neser base 1 wept laielv while aAing for a lo-’l 
of bread, 

O vcti’lf rrrncniip m> braver* onK then 

ttficn r succeed o ‘Irike mv -word o' llie ''iiI jn - 

■*The tiger, the falcon and man of sood bUof. 
They arc never laken es mere cliiidren. 

Tl’ey may bunt a lug gime witlun a m ment 
And within a moment they may own it' 

BafJai's uncle, Gora, was n principal sirdai 
of Cluttor The tradition gie? to say that 
Padtnim sought for Gora’s advice after Almri- 



The dvrr* diughlrr 

Fvrn linle girl* hkr thi* li-Icnrd to the *o(ij« cf war 
in olden dav* 

dm tTOk av:y her lui-band with the (laif that 
he will lie rrle.a-cd if only sl.e will yield and 
rc.ach hi« harem. Gor.t su^ge-tctl a tit for t.nt 
wlirn she sefcomed to send .n word to 
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Alnuddin tlint elic x\oiild come to 1dm wUi five 
Imndred women, Gora und Iih twelve year oW 
neplicw, Uadftl, arranged tlic 
whole show. Five hundrccl 
warriors, dressed as women, 
sat in the palanquins; in the 
principal palanquin was seat- 
ed a blacksmith, dressed in 
the queen’s attire, wlio kept 
with 1dm his instruments to 
cut the iron chain of the 
kinp The palanquin bearers, 
too, were all soldiers. Gora 
and Badal accompanied the 
procession as sirdars; they 
rode on their mettlesome 
horses. Ultimately with the 
pretext tliat the queen would 
meet her husband in privacy 
for some time before she 
entered the harem, the black- 
smith freed the Rajput king 
by cutting his chains; Badal 
most heroically took 1dm up 
on his horse behind him and 
fled aw’ay. Alauddin’s war- 
riors came forward. The 
Rajputs fought bravely 
Gora was killed in this 
battle. 

One Dt>oha is typic.illy 
conspicuous for the name of Riv .lagmal The 
tradition goes on to say that RSv J.agnial 
defeated the king of Mandu and took his 
daughter, Gcendolt, as his bride The song 
brings to us an indirect compliment paid by 
the mother of Gecndoli to Rav Jagmal as she 
asked her defeated husband • 


too, appeared to be most genuine in their 
character; and he returned to Dcllii as a new 



, _ . S, Dheiia 

A Ittjpul Fort 

man, his counsellors, however, again converted 
him to his former position. 

The song that the Cliaran sang addressing 
every Rajput mother in the Rena’s time is rather 
bitter : 


At oery fool is lyms a spear, 

At every foot are ijtrg /alien ihieJds, 

Dibi, the Kbsn’s ejueen a«ks her husband * 
“How many Jagmals are there in the world?” 


O Mother, give birth to a son, 

A mighty hero. 0 he must he another Rana Pratap; 
Taking the Raoa for a snake at his bed'ide, 
Akbar's sleep is di«lurbed at night. 


The name of Rana Pratap (1597-1653 
Bikramt) !«! the ino«t sacred of all the Rajput 
heroes. In the Rana’s time, every sword wanted 
to go once to his hand, the Cliarnn still remem- 
bers. The Rana’s memorial, in its true form, 
is to be found in songs The Cliaran believes 
that the Ban.'i’s rival, AkbaPj too, perhaps 
admired the heroic and patriotic clmraclcr of 
the Rana in his heart of hearts. TIic tradition 
goes on to say that once Akbar, garbed ns a 
Rajput, went to the Aravalli hills, where the 
Rana was passing very hard days with his 
devoted wife and little children; the Rana’s 
personality gav'e him a unique picture of a hero 
The Bhil tribesmen, who stood for the Rana, 


This Dooha ts believed to be the opening 
piece of a fetter that Pnthviraj Ratfior, who 
hvctl helplessly with Akbar, wrote to Rana 
Pratap, when he heard that the Rana was going 
to beg Akbar for a treaty. The other nine 
Doohas wjiich Pnthviraj wrote to the Rana 
arc ns follows : 


Hi 9 pToiiod IS imevrn, his days, howrvrr are 
lie IS the man of the hour, and he won’t yie 
Encompassed by the enemy’s warriors. 

The Rins pssscs his days amidst the hiUs. 


O Raoa Pratap. 0 manrllous 
O annihilalnr of the hostile armies, 

Who can dare pound the land of Mewar under the 
horses* hooves 

As long as you stand to defend it ? 
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Rana Pratap’s lurban alone is genuine, 

The Rana comes from the royal family of Sanga; 
Incessantly your turban you kept erect, O Rana, 
Since you stood to face Akbar’s hostility. 

O rightful oviner of Chittor, 

You alone keep “ the one fourth of a moment 
While the bell rings” on your head,’ 

O Rana Pratap, the honorable king of Mewar 
O king Akbar, let me tell you. 

Your grandeur i; worthy of a Turk; 

All the Rajput chiefs bow before you, 

Rana Pratap alone never salutes you. 

Akbar has confined all the cowlike Rajput ..hw-fs 
Within one enclosure (what a pity 1) 

The Rana alone di»es not yield to have his r>ose stringeil, 
Rana Pratap roars like a mighty bull. 


Almost all the Rajput chiefs became bullocks 
The binding influence of Akbar lias overpowered them 
all; 

The Rana alone refuses to be<ar Akbar’s string. 

What a mighty bull is this hero Rana Pratap ! 

If my Painl, that hero Rana Pratap, 

Utters perchance “king" with Akbar’a name; 

The sun, that ofisprina of Kashyap, 

Would begin to rue irom the West. 

Should I twirl both the ends of my moustache? 

Or should I cut off my head with my sword? 

Write to me soon, 0 Oitsn (of Rajput chivalry). 
Which of the two propositions I may follow? 

Some scholars belic^c that Prilhviraj 
only «Toto the last two Doohas to Rana Pratap 
in a confidential letter. 

Rana Pratap answered to Pritliviraj roo^t 
heroically in three Doohas ; 


EUintt, the great god, would ever make me utter 
"Turk ” 

(With Akbar'a name) in the present life of mine; 
The sim would ever ri«e (make assurance doubly sure) 
From the Ea‘l efter its UMial scheme 
O rmhal, dear Prilhviraj Rathor, be happy. 

Twirl as usual both the ends of your moustache; 

A< long as Pratap is alive to strike his ovord 
On the beads of ull the hostile wamots. 

A heavy blow I would prefer from a sword. 


To my rival's •urce«s that I take for poison; 

O Pnlhviraj, you mav very vrell succeed 
While carrying on your discussions with the Turk. 

The tradition goes on to say that all the 
ten Doohas compo-cd by Pritliviraj along with 
the time Doohas by liana Pratap served ns 
poignant war-song« for years together. 

Adha Dursa, a contemporarj' of Rana 
Pr.at.np, was a wclI-rccognizcd ChSmn He 
cclcbr.itod the Ran.Vs personality in 7nan>* eongv 
In him the Ilajput war-song found an illus- 
tnoiis b.anl Here are some of hi« songs : 

I. Mbir has come like an otter darkness of s night. 
All Rajputs feel sleepy; 

Rut Rana Pralan. the world's pious man. 

Is on guard an<l he sleeps not. 


g. The pun It upon I'urhari (lii. one-lourth f>( a 
moment, that also meant |nrl>an (/vr^rj)— the sym!*oi of 
a true Rajpul'a honour. 


2 Akbar has gathered round him many a stone, 
(Just see) how the Rajput chiefs have come to lus 

fold. 

But .tkfiar hasn't yet got Parct, the philosopher’-- 

stooe, 

“nils Rana Pratap. my hero. 

3. Rana Sauga was a saviour of his faith, 

He came lu conflict with Babar, 

Rana Pratap never bows down at Akbar s leet, 

(He carries on the old tradition). 

4. Out of sheer greed have they all given way, 

Once they were the unconquerable kings of India, 
But Rana Pratap worships his motherland 

As a son should love his mother. 

5. He faces Akbar's army on eacli hill 
He gives a hard blow to the enemy. 

In every pass, on every foot, he twists ihe enemy s 

This Rana Pratap, my hero. 

6 O Akbar, O snake-charmer, carrying a string and a 
poongt, 

O why lake all this trouble ? 

Into your basket of snake like Rajput chiefs, 

Rana Pratap, my hero, would never come. 

7. Carrying hi» queen, he runs about, 

Ibc udoml/ro truil has ibe sweet taste of nectar for 
him; 

Tiie peaceful life under Akbar appears to be poison 
To this Rana Pratap, my hero. 

8. (Every now and then; be keeps a fast, 

ttiib a hungry siomacb he sleeps like a ugee; 

But he never thinks of leaving the family tradition, 
Tius Rana Pratap, my hero, 

9. The immortal wealth is only one, 0 Rana Pratap, 
Ard that is one's good fame that lives in the world 

after one's death; 

Doth the sorrows and joys of this life 
Pass away rapidly like droams. 

Two of the Doohas of Suraech Taprj'a, a 
Cliaran, arc notew orthy . 

The beroiviD of Rana Pratap, the master of Cliliior, 
Crows bke a plant of chumpa flowers; 

On Its fragrant petals 
Uronc-like Akbar has never come. 

Rana Pratap gave a hard blow 
Of his sword that shone tike gold; 

As the rays of the sun pass through clouds. 

It passed through ihe elephants. 

Many songs about liana Pratap arc anony- 
mous. In some cases the original metre seems 
to ha\c failed to acquire a uniform character. 
Nor 13 It easy to translate them literally, the 
otiscurcr nords do not yield their meaning 
nadily; same of the plira-cs and ohl idioms arc 
quite umntclligible to the aged Charans them- 
seh-cs to whose lips they still cling. Here arc 
four songs traadated with great difficulty : 

1. In front of Rsjt Minsnh's cIvpSssi 
.(cconipanird by many a warrior 
llohlol Khan, the \foguI. >t'»d ILo tn cirphani; 
Rana Pratap'* sword that never miwc* its priT' 

Fell on hit head. 











the story of chandidas 

By Prop. PRIYARANJAN SEN, m-a., p.rs. 
I 


’[Chandidas is one of the brightest lumi- 
naries in the literary firmament of Bengal, and 
historians of Bengali literature have waxed 
eloquent ■over the sweetness and pathos of his 
padas (verses), descriptive of Radkd-Knshna 
JAla (the sports of Ridha and Krishna). His 
lyrics are reported to have been the delight of 
-Sri Chaitan 5 ’a-deva, the great Vaishnav saint of 
Bengal. Still, Chandidas is a shadowy per- 
sonality. Scholars declare they can trace two 
or more poets of the same name, each with a 
•distinctive style of his own, nhile one also 
<omos upon references to a " so-called Chandi- 
■das.” A bioCTaphical poem has been, in recent 
years, unevirthcd; it has been edited by Prof. 
Joges Chandra Ray, Vidyinidhi, and a notice 
■of the poem has appeared in The Modem 
Review for November, 1938 Tlie date of the 
composition of the poem has been estimated 
by its editor to be the second decade of the 
Tiinctcenth century, and it is based on a 
Sanskrit work composed in the seventeenth 
Though the supernatural abounds m Us 
narrative and miracles occur, yet (here is a 
•sufficient basis or substratum of truth or pcahly. 
■on which the personality of Chandidas comes 
out in definite outlines. An outline of the 
story of the poem is given here, without any 
attempt at a literal, or even abridged, transla- 
tion. Tlic story begins with a dream, a com- 
mon literary device, as students of English 
literature mil agree; — the poet Cadmon began 
Li'S paraphra-e with a dream.] 

Tire Image of Basali 

The goddess fan emanation or form 

of S.akti or divine energy) appeared ns a 
Brahmin girl before Raja Hamir in a dream 
towards the early hours of the dawn, when 
dreams proAe true. “ O chief of men, know that 
I, llaimavati, have left Benares and come to 
you at Brahmany.apur, a small Aulhace; I am 
■now (o l)C found in tlic form of a block of «tonc 
and I .am a trader’s property now ! II.'i«tcn. 
'buy me in exchange from him; you shall offer 
Tne d.aih* worship, and I will Ik* your famih* 
•deity. My name is Bisali. Build me a temple 


in your city, and m it place my image carved 
out of the stone.” 

A strange dream I Stranger still the sight 
that awaited the Raja. There stood Haimavati 
before him when he awoke ; Haimavati, terrible 
to look at her hair dishevelled, with the khandd 
(sacrificial sword) in her hand, violent of mien, 
the ej'cs and the tongue lolling about, with a 
string of men’s heads for her garland The Raja 
fell prostrate at her feet and was assured by her 
of protection and blessing. And then — lo 1 
she had disappeared. The diAdnc commission 
could not be neglected; the Raja straightway 
called on the trader, who was not a little sur- 
prised to find him without the regal 
accoutrements and the usual retinue; he felt 
also a bttle an.xious: nas he suspect of any 
crime which the Raja had come to invcfstigato 
and to punish ? Hamir assured him there was 
nothing lo fear; he had only come for a block 
of stone uhich the trader had mth him, and in 
exchange the Raja uould grant him remission 
of taxes and security against ill-treatment. 
Certainly this was no unreasonable request. 
Hamir nas immediately given the stone, and 
as he e.arried it off on his head, the idea dawned 
on the trader ; “Is it not strange, and of deep 
import, that the Raja took away a block of 
stone «v this fashion ? HtTiat can it be ? Is it 
the touchstone, or is there any precious gem 
hitiden in it ? Or may be, it i« a god or goddess 
tran«forraed into a stone, that has been rli'gus- 
te-l with me for my cold treatment, and now it 
has placed itself in the keeping of the Raja on 
that account 7" ^tTiatei’cr the c.ve, he fer- 
Acntly prayed for a rforjfian or sight of the 
immortal being that it might have contained, 
so as to make things straight for him. 

ni« prayer wa« heard, and granted too. 
The gp<Ide=3 appe.ared before him in a fla«!i, 
end explained- “You arc as dear lo me m 
Gant«h or Kartik, my son®. Vour loi-c hold® 
me captive; how can I leai-c you 7 Even if I 
Icnie you in tlic body, I may not do so in (he 
spirit Now Ii«tcn how I came to be here. Two 
brother^. Devid-os and Ch.andid.as, BraJimin by 
caste and ro-idcnt® of Brehmanvapur, had gone < 
to Benares with their mother in a fit of gnat 
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agony duo to social persecution; on her death 
at Piinclmgangj Gltat, tliey ^\o^Bhipp^d roe in 
Unit piece of stone as their motlier. After a 
while they asked me with folded hands : 
' Motlier, with your permission we are going to 
Dwarkn. But what about your daily worship? 
Tell US that, or allow us to carry you on our 
Iicad all tiic way to Dwarfca.' My voice told 
them : ‘ You liave my permission to go. May 
your desires be fulfilled 1 But don’t you take 
tills block of stone with you, for great suffering 
awaits you. IVhon travelling abroad, offer 
worship in spirit; the stone image will come in 
due course. Some day or other you may like 
to visit your homestead; I sliall be there before 
you in this stone block, and emerge out of it 
in human form, to dcliglit my devotees. You 
will act as my priests. Having thus advised 
them I liave, 0 trader, come away, carried on 
your bulloct Now that I have explained 
everything, do not mope but go about your 
business, it is getting late’." The trader heard, 
and obeyed with joy. 

Meanwhile the Raja had quickly relumed 
to the city with his load, bathed the block of 
atone m holy Ganges water with his own hands, 
and placed it on a mount. His royal consort 
came and laughed : "0 chief of men, what 
have you to do with this block of stone ? 
Numerous servants wait upon you, and for you 
to do this 1 Surely you arc not in your senses." 
The Raja remonstrated: “Do not say so, my 
dear: this is none else but Gauri, the Fair One, 
who is imaged in a thousand ways m the 
Universe, now graciously condescending to 
accept my humble service in this form. Still 
the Rani doubted, and the Raja asked her to 
meditate on that block of stone u she wanted 
to test his statement. She did so, when w 
behold, out of the stillness of nature came forth 
the response : “ Why, dearest, why dost thou 
call me 7 " That convinced the Ram and she 
began to pray; all the royal household joined 
her, great commotion prevailed, and the whole 
town was astir. 

' DeVIDAS and ClIANDIDAS TO AC!T AS PbJESTS^ 
Thus went the day, andi at nighUlhc Raja 
in his sleep again dreamt a dream The B?dd^ 
appeared before him and 
stone in milk all the hours of the 
send for the blacksmith on the 
came when summoned, and SpSUf 

into an exquisitely fine image to the 
all who saw it. How to worship. the godde^ 
She herself gave the necessary 
seers of rii per day with milk and ddl and fish; 


khickuri in winter; the water used in bathing 
her feet, if taken, would be a great atonement. 
Anti ns regards the priest, the goddess desired, 
the Raja to employ Devidas and Chandidas 
of Brahmanyapur for the work, on suitable 
allowances so that they might be placed above 
w'ant. “ But wiicre arc they ? “ asked lie. The 
goddess replied ; "Soon shall you meet them- 
They arc on their way home, back from their 
pilgrimage. Tomorrow' you may expect them, 
here. " — “ But what do you say, mother ? They 
arc outcastes, how can they be allowed to offer 
worship to you and be our priests? Chandidas 
is devoted, body and soul, to Rami, the washer- 
woman; they are never away from each other;, 
so bare I surprised them on the fields at Nanur; 
they were sitting together in a secluded comer 
and on my approach went hastily away. Some- 
times I found Rami massaging Chandi’s feet 
at the temple of Nitya; at other times I found her 
asleep witii licr feet nestling cosily on the bosom 
of Cbandi. So how can he be a priest to you?" 

I have heard all sorts of monstrosity in roy dajv 
but tins beats them all. ” 

Tiie Raja’s Remonsteancb — ^Tue ^Dootitol. 

ANTECBIIENTS ’ op CnAJfUlDAS 
Tlie Raja went on recounting the azite>- 
cendents of Chandidas. rishing in the Dhoba- 
ghat, the portion of the tari reserved for 
washermen, Chandidas was approached by 
Rami. In the villages, purdah is practically non- 
existent, and evidently they had been acquaint- 
ances with afGuity of soul. She whispered to* 
him, “ RTiat is this that you are doing? "NYhy fish. ' 
in this ghat 7 It is so very inconvenient to the 
womenfolk 1 Tell me, quick, where shall I 
fill my pitcher now ? ’’ Chandidas entreated, 
her not to do it there, but move to some other 
place, as all the fish that might otherwise take- 
the bait would be scared away; he was a 
Brahmin, and he would beg it as a favour. In' 
return, he would give her some fish. Rami 
laughed and declared she did not want any fish,, 
her demand was altogether of a different sort.. 
Chandidas promising acquiescence, she said : 

“ I want your love in exchange. That means 
for you, Chandidas, people's dispraise, royal 
persecution, social obloquy. All these you will 
have to bear. I have spoken: now tell me, will’ 
you close the deal?" Chandidas was surprised 
beyond measure and answered, “well, supposing- 
I do, think now, what is to be the ultimate 
result of all this. ’’ Rami said : “ Listen to 

me, fnend, where all this is to end. We two- 
shall sing of Ridlia and Krishna, and gain 
immo rtality and heavenly bliss." Chandidas? 
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with Cliandrachudn nn<l they found the Rod 
with hands Blrctchcd, ready for the accepUmcc 
of their worship. TJie liquid waves of the 
GnnRCS were flowing through his malted locks; 
his horn was rolling on the ground witli his 
damaru (a small drum shaped like an hour- 
glass); the tiger skin wrapped his loins; a neck- 
lace of bones was round Ids neck; the snake, 
coiled round his limbs, hissed. Tlio sight of the 
god filled Rami with the spirit of devotion, and 
ns she was about to place at hia feet the beauU* 
ful flower she had picked up, he hastily 
prevented her, and said it was the same flower 
wdth whicli a certain Sannyasi lind worshipped 
the Lord Vishnu up in the Himalayas at the 
source of the Ganges; Siva, also a devotee of 
the ixird, could not have it at his feet but must 
bow to it. He asked Rami to take Chandidas 
back to their village homo, and spread the 
sacred name ‘RacihS-Krishna among all and 
Bundrj'. Doubting no more, Chandrachuda 
arranged to send Rami back to her place. 


Rami and CaANoroxs RE-trNrm) 

In the village home Dayananda went 
through the penanco (prayoscAitto) ceremony 
while Rohini mourned. Chandidas also agreed 
to go though the ceremony and the Brahmins, 
accepting him back into their fold, sat at their 
meals. Going in and out with his plate of nee, 
which he was serving to hU guests, Chsndi was 
suddenly accosted by Rami, who appeared om> 
knew not whence. "Why, O Chandi, W'hat is 
this ? If you give your caste to your caste- 
people, what will become of me 7 Have you 
ever thought about that 7 Anyway, let us 
embrace and part.” Chandidas was hold- 
ing the plate of rice with two hands, 
how could he go in for the embrace 7 
Behold, he has grown two hands more 
W’hich grasp Kami’s profferred hands 

This miracle escaped many, but a few 
witnessed it and raised a hubbub and rushed 
upon Rami “ like the tumultuous roar of urg- 
ing waters." but she, strange to relate, vanished 
into the thin air. In the confusion that follo^. 
the guests departed, l^vi^ the food sci^ 
before them untasted; but Devidas 
he was so much overjoyed that he dam^, 
grasping Chandi by his arms. He was sure the 
Lonle round them were just tlicn too dense to 
feaSse his brother’s worth, but the day was not 
<nr off when they w’ould realise it If tnw 
tried to separate Chandi from Devi they 
iSo the. r all through f.rc, »"<1 'S 

t -aiaai 4 a\ iA«+n tliG vcrV dislics woich thoy Jcit 
Vuf Ch.ud.'s help ho dug 


n hole in the ground and filled it uitli the ried 
etc. covering it nitli earth. Their mother/ 
nndliyrtvosini, wept tears of sorrow. That 
evening the Brahmins met together and decided 
upon Chandi’s death and Raini’s exile, but lo ! 
it was found out on (lie morrow (hat Devi and 
Chandi along with their mother had already 
left under cover of the niglit. In the following 
owning wiien the men had retired to bed and 
the lamps had been put out, a huge fire raged 
and, in spite of all attempts at salvage, burnt 
all the liou«cs in the village to cinders, two 
houses only being left standing — those belong- 
ing to Sanstan the washer-man and lo Devi- 
The outlook VI ns indeed gloomy; there was no 
provision; for about a month the people lived 
on the supply sent by the Raja, but evidently 
it had its limit The poor souls had to spend- 
day and night in huts hastily got up on 
bamboo poles and thatched with leaves of 
trees Once again did Rami appear before 
them; finding them in o repentant mood for 
their conduct tonards her, she consoled thcnir 
and promised that Rohini would supply them 
with their requirements vvhen they were in 
want Thus assured, the v'lllagers then began 
re-buildiBg their houses and it was possible for 
them lo do so with Rohini’s help They were 
thankful for it; but two sta 3 'cd away, her 
husband and father-in-law. They were ashamed 
and would not appear before her. 

Rouini’s Reconciliation with Hee 
Hcsdvnd and Father-in-law’ 

One day Bijaynarayan was sitting under 
a tree, pale and dejected, when Kami came and 
offered to place with him on deposit some- 
treasures she had; this was necessary, she said, 
as she was uncertain in her movements. At 
first Bijaynarayan was unwilling; he saw 
through this move which had for its purpose 
lus own good tVhy should he, a Brahmin, be 
greedy of what belongs to other people 7 “ Buy 
it,” aaid Rami, " the pneo being Rohini’s life. 
She has not touched any food since you came- 
away; a few days more and she will die of 
starvatioiL" — "IVhy then, kind and consider- 
ate as j'ou seem to be, why did you spoil roy 
caste, and I a Brahmin 7" Rami said : “ I 

a*s«re you, Rohini is als-o a Brahmin by birth. 
Apart from that, these treasures belong to 
you of ngliL" The Brahmin w as persuaded to 
accept her offer, and fliej' were reconciled- 
Then she dmilgcd the secret of Rohini’s birth; 
she was the daughter of Bhabani Jhon’at, a. 
Brahmin of pure birth who had ruled in 
Brahmanyapur. But the turbulent ^mantas of 
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the land, expelled by him, rose in revolt, and 
t^\elve of them attacked the palace at night 
and killed him. In the confusion SanStan, 
Kami’s father, escaped with liis wife and Rami 
and the young princess Rohini to his brother- 
in-law’s place at Ghatsila; Rami was then five 
and Rohini, one. After tn elve years’ stay 
abroad they had returned to their own \ullage, 
and Rohini had observ’ed the caste rules since 
her marriage. Rarai’s parents, her uncle 
Srinivas, she herself and the two brothers, 
Devidas and Chandidas, were prn'y to the 
secret, which should still be kept till the return 
of the last two. Rami told Dayananda also 
how she got the treasures from his mother’s 
uncle, Chandrachuda. 

All these the Raja had learnt by his secret 
methods — through his spies. Such being the 
antecedents of Chandidas, how could he be 
employed as a periest to Basali ? 

Btrr Basam Stick’s to her Choice; Rules of 
HER Worship — ^the Question of Andxal 
Sacbitice 

But BSsali was adamant; she stuck to her 
choice. She informed Raja Hamlr that Chandi 
was a spirit of Siva, just as Rami was one of 
hers, and the Raja should be thankful that they 
had graced Brahm-myapur with their birth 
The sole object of Rami’s being was to protect 
Chandidas against the invasion of lust, to fill 
him always with the love of Ridha and 
Krishna; their love was not of the flesh, but 
divine; and Basali had come there with her 
companion, NityS, to save them from barm. 
Rami and Chandidas knew each other perfect- 
ly veil; it was hard for a stranger to form a 
correct idea of their relationship. 

On hearing this the Raja was distracted 
with grief : had not the community passed its 
order^ of extreme penalty on Chandidas 7 WTiy 
did not Basali then come to his rescue 7 The 
Raja considered himself guilty because be had 
allowed the death of a true Brahmin, but 
Basali bade him be of good cheer, because she 
had intervened — killed the hangman, and sent 
De^^ and Chandi to Benares. Now they were 
returning to their native place, and none but 
they should officiate as her priests. 

An interesting talk ensues between the 
Raja and Basali. The goddess lays down the 
law regarding her pujd, and says she would 
accept, if offered, a goat or a sheep, a buffalo 
or a rhino; tiiis will amount to no sin “Howf” 
exclaimed the Raja; " i« not AhimsS the 
greatest rirtue in the world 7 ” The goddess 
replied with a smile : “ local custom or 


the family practice is more binding than any 
shastra, Siva is offered fowl’s eggs in the north; 
Narayan accepts wine and meat from the 
devotee, the water of the Ganges may not taste 
sweet, it maj’ be dirty; still, its holiness is 
beyond criticism. The safest way is to acquire 
wisdom by following the family tradition. 
The more you advance that way, the more do 
you realize 5 ’our unity with the world, and then 
you merge m the spirit of the Universe when 
you sacrifice your self ” “ But is not violence 
the greatest sin, and ahxmsd the greatest 
virtue ? ” persisted the Raja In reply the 
goddess sophistically asked : “ Why then, O 

chief, does the virtuous Brahmin kill the 
poisonous snake 7 ^^^ly are human sacnfice 
and horse sacnfice recommended in the Vedas 
and the Puranas by holy men 7 Do those go 
to hell who perform these sacrifices ? Is not 
the guest also called go-ghna, a man for w'hoia 
the cow 18 sacrificed? Did not the nver 
Charmanvati spring from the stream of blood- 
shed during a sacnfice ’ You know all that, 
still you keep on asking the same questions t 
Your day-to-day existence involves the deatti 
of millions of creatures Can you help it ?’* 
Basalt strengthened her arguments by unfold- 
ing to him a vision of a sacrifice in the- 
heavens — numerous sheep and buffaloes were 
being offered and accepted. The Raja was- 
satisfied, and went away. 

Basali Meets the Two Brothers 
Devidas and Chandidas came to the- 
confines of their xdllage, and to them appeared. 
Basalt. She advised them about their conduct 
and also relating to matters spiritual, referred 
Chandidas to an avadhuta named Ananda- 
dwellmg in the Susunia bills nearby^ to whom. 
he sliould go for initiation into a spiritual life. 
Incidentally she informed them of their previ- 
ous life; — at Jubrajpur lived a woman named. 
Hira whtKe austenty pleased; Haimavati so 
much that Hira was granted the privilege off 
bathing in the Triveni (or sacred confluence of 
the three rivers) in iier own hut. She had three 
sons, Ballabh, Jitendriya and Paresh, and these- 
threc were accordingly asked to dig three tanks-- 
which were, by the goddess’ grace, connected 
by means of tunnels with the Ganges, the 
Saraswati and the Jumna; and Hira used to 
dip herself eveiyday in the three tanks, which 
was thus rirtually a dip in the Triveni. The 
three brothers were rcitom a* Ch-indidn*, 
Deiidas and Nakul, while ^^ndhya was the- 
same as Hira of old. Tlic goddess a«ked' 
Qiandldas now to devote himself to the com- 
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'first friendly, but the spirit of combafiveness 
grew, and the two stood ready to fight, one with 
the sword and the other with his ^akra, to 
defend their respective proteges. 

It is difficult to imagine what would have 
been the result of such a fight if it had taken 
place at all. But at this stage Chandidas and 
Jlami intervened, appeased them and sent theni 
.away. It was left for Chandidas to effect a 


friendship of the two chiefs, and when both 
were profuse with protestations of loyalty, 
Chandidas sealed the pact by promising to be 
at Bishnupur every year on the night of the 
full moon of Ras. Counselled by him, Gopal 
Singh returned to his territory with his soldiers 
before the night w’as over and before the people 
could discover his movements — his defeat and 
discomfiture. 

iTo be continxied.) 


PEARL S. BUCK 

American Nobel Prize Winner 

By P. GOPALA KRISHNAYYA 
Columbia Vniverstty, New York, U S. A 


The Swedish Academy at Stockholm recently 
awarded the 1938 Nobel prize for Wemture to 
Pearl Buck, American author of The Good barth 
and other novels about China 

Third American to win the Swedish honor, 
■Mrs Buck follows Sinclair Lewis and Eugene 
O’Neill. She was the second w oman in a ilccade 
‘to win this recognition for writing The other 
■was Sigrid Unset just ten years ago. Her name 
will now appear alongside those of such famous 
T.-innera as Maurice 
Kipting, Anatole France, \\ dljam 
George Bernard Shaw, John Galsworthv, Luig 
Tirandcllo, Thomas Mann, and our own beloved 
■Rabindranath Tagore. r 

Pearl Buck, in private life Mrs Richard J 
"Walsh said on November 10, 193S, one hour 
after learning of her triumph, she was taken 
tibaek with tlic totally unexpected hon^ Shak- 
ing in the olTico of her publisher, John Da> 
pany in New York City, she recalled her first 
words ns follows: 

“T -That** ridifulou*.’ »nd I »wPP*^ » 

manr others’will tay 

?ion» of gratitude come to mina • / j 

The ouUior ot Tht Good EartA «ral to 

j.ork ra her ‘kjj “ > No4mb5r lOlh «t noon 

irSe'd"oret"eee..f«I b.ek 0l 


growth and was hopeful that her de^’elopment ’ 
would continue 

Theodore Dreiser merited the honor, the 
author said over the air, continuing: 

"I don’t know him and li« doesn’t knovr me, but I 
feel diffident in arrepiing the a>tard jU'l the came.” 

She told of having visited Stockholm on a 
pleasure tnp m 1932 and said she would trj' 
to be there on December 10th to accept the 
medal, scroll, and cheque from the h.inds of King , 
Gustaf The money will amount to between 
f 40, 000 and 550,000, it was learned. 

Mrs Buck, as she prefers to be known 
publicly, gave a Press Conference the daj' after 
sIms recciv^ the coveted honor. Slic replied to 
questions carefully, yet appeared to enjoy the 
ordeal of flashlight bulbs and swift changes of 
topic in the interview 

She implied, the Nobel prise w.as a shade 
less thrilling than her notification in Nanking 
scx’cn years ago of the Pulitzer prize. “ It was 
the first intiraation 1 had that my work interest- 
ed my own people,” she explained. 

She was bom in Ililbboro, in the state of 
West Virginia, on June 2G, 1892, the daughter of 
two mi'^ionanes on leave from China — Ab«aIom 
and Caroline Sydenstneker. Her childhood was 
spent on the Yangtze River in (he town of Cliin- 
kiang. She ma«tcred Chinese before she had 
learned English. 

Pieces written by the little girl were publish- 
ed by the Shnvohni ilferrtirv. But she really 
found her way into price in 192.1, with magazine 
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articles on China. East Wind, TTcst TTwrf, a 
novel, had evolved by 1930, and, close on its 
heel«, came the best seller, The Good Earth. 
Mrs. Buck declares that her favorite work -was 
Sons, 1932, which “ Americans failed to under- 
stand because it marked strongly my Chinese 
phase.” . 

She was educated at Randolph Macon 
'IVoman’s College, Lynchbdrg, Virginia, did post- 
graduate work at Cornell and Yale, and taught 
in three Chinese universities. ' Her own activity 
as a missionary’ ended about six yeara ago. She 
has two children and has adopted four more 
Following her divorce from John Lossing Buck 
she married Mr. Walsh. 

An almost unbroken literary identification 
with the Far East was interrupted last year when 
Mrs. Buck wrote This Proud Heart, a novel set 
in America. Another with a New York locale 
has been finished, she disclosed. Publication 
will be deferred until The Patriot is on the 
market. 

The writer said: 

*‘The litter is a Quos'e Japanese story deihns with 
the eonfljct. I’m altogether on the Chinese side ftmooaliy 
and politicilty. yet I'm very fond of the Japanese people. 
I mil serer lire in China again. I hope to nstl the coao* 
try when it hecoai'a certain what shape it mil assatne” 

She discussed her method in writing, thus: 

“I don’t wait for moods— you'd oerer get anything 
done if you did. I write about four hours a day in 
terms of ep’<odes, never stopping lo an emouooal ensis 
nor, for example, coiag into one fust before luncheon. 

"I think in the Chine*e idiom and translate. That 


may le why the result occasionally resembles scriptural 
En^<h. Tlie Chine«e languaee, like King James' English, 
is simple and from the soil. My reading habits ? Well, I 
keep something new and something old going all the time.” 

A telegram delivered to her at the Press 
Conference m her publisher’s ofBce on Novem- 
ber 10th was the first official word she received. 
It read; 

“The Swedish Academy has this day assigned to you 
the Literary Nobel Pnze and would be grateful to receire 
by wire your aecepiaoce to the Secretary of the Swedish 
Academy. (Signed) Per Hallstroen.” 

Mrs. Buck laughingly denied that she 
would “ go on a spree ” with the prize money; 
nor had she any need for a yacht or jewellery. 
After reflecting a moment, she obser\'ed: “Now 
1 can devote myself to writing books I want to 
write. Fewer short stories will need to bo 
written. ” 

Mrs. Buck fully deserves this recognition. 
In her books she manages to combine the in- 
tellectual scheme of the modem novel with the 
simplicity, pungency, and saurity of the Oriental 
style, which to the Western mind, devoted in 
these tunes to the apprehension of reality in all 
its guises, seems to partake of a legendary qualU 
ly. But there is also matter for the psychologist 
and for the social-mind in her books. And it 
IS undoubtedly this fusion of the material of 
modem literature with the wann medium of the 
Oriental viewpoint which results in both a ncrvel 
and a “ story ” that has secured so enthusiastic 
a reception for Mrs. Buck’s works among the 
world’s reading public. 
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or. the Secreiary at Calcutta; jt will languish, if such 
communications shall be long intermitted; and it will die, 
if thej’ shall entirely cease ” 

PUBLICiTIOSS 

From the programmes of monthly meetings 
for the past several years it t\ill be evident to 
every right-thinking person that really first- 
class communications, now submitted to the 
Society for publication are fe^\ and far between 
and that the Society has almost reached the 
languishing point. Since 1923, the Society has 
made three serious efforts to bring its Journal 
and other publications up-to-date, due to the 
enthusiasm of some one member, but as soon as 
such a member relaxed his energies, the publi- 
cations fell into arrears again. The delay m 
the publication of papers has been mainly 
responsible for the quality and quantity of 
matter at present received for the Journal of 
the Society. There are several articles, which 
were accepted for publication over a decade or 
more ago, but they are either still lying in 
manuscript or, worse still, in metal at the press, 
for which the Society must have paid or has yet 
to pay large suras of money on account of 
tlie types Jiai’ing been kept standing. Wa 
specially wish to direct attention to a long 
article on the “ Wild Men of Tibet” which was 
read by the General Secretary about 13 years 
ago. We understand blocks worth several 
hundreds of rupees were prepared for the article 
and the matter has been in type for over a 
decade. Recently sin-cral articles iiavc appeared 
on the same subject in this country and abroad, 
and the non-publication of the article m the Jo‘:r- 
nal, besides the unneccss-arj' expense mvolvcd, 
has been a great lo-s to scliolarbliip If this arti- 
cle ever sees the light of day, we have no doubt 
that its chief merit will have considerably faded 
away by that time. There arc several articles 
of tins type, but wc purposely selected the one 
where the author happens to be in Calcutta 
and h an Official of the Soeietj* If any other 
author had been responsible for such a long 
ilcLay, wc have no doubt, a claim for tlic total 
cost wouUi have been made from him. This 
Officer of the Society is inaintaincd at n cost of 
Rs 750 a month, besides occasiomsl honorana 
which run into ?e\ernl thou^and^. 

In the Proceedings for 1932 (p, nmii), 
one finds that another member of the Council 
had his work on Ruboiyyal of Uinar-i-Khaiy' 
j/om acccptcil by the Council for publication and 
in till'* connection received from the Society 
the ro't of (he bIoek« (rro<rffdm< 7 i for 1932, p. 
cxvri) th-nt he had prrp.arefl for (he editton. 


The press set up the matter in May 1934, and 
though the author is in Calcutta and is still q 
member of the Council, the edition has not beeq 
published so far. 

To take another instance: another raem^ 
ber of the Council of the Society, who besides 
getting remuneration for publication of worka 
in the Bibliotheca Indica, gets a monthly 
remuneration of Rs. 200 in connection with the 
publication of the Catalogue of Arabic and 
Persian manuscripts. When m 1934 ( Year Book 
for 1934, p. 89), this Officer of the Society was 
entrusted with the task there was a consider- 
able stuff m the press and in manuscript left 
by Mr Ivanow as long ago as 1929; it was 
then expected that the matter would be finish- 
ed within a couple of years. But it is surprising 
that though this officer has received over 
Rs 9000 in remuneration no further wlumc of 
the Cat^ague has yet been issued. Of course 
completion of the work would have meant 
termination of the monthly allowance, and thus 
the delay may be understandable, but such 
neglect means that there cannot be any super- 
vision by the members of the Council over their 
colleagues in the Council We shall refer to 
this matter again in connection with the Rules 
of the Society 

Among the Ribbotftcco works in English, 
It IS well known that .ikbarnama and Vnjjala- 
gam Imve been in the prp^s since 1919, K^sar 
Saga since 1925 and Tobaqat-i-Albari since 
1932. Of the Sanskrit work*, which ha%c 
been m the press for se\-eral years, reference 
may be made to Kutlanimatam, Dharmabindu, 
Tirthakalpa, Avadana Kalpalata, Atmatattva- 
viveka, Vaikhana.'firanta Sutra and Saundarn- 
nanda Jvai’yn; Tibetan work in the pro«s is 
Doirazangms witli notes and without note*, and 
Arabic and Persian work is Haft Iqfi’m. It 
would ccrtainlv seem remarkable that a reprint 
of the Thmi Proceedings of the Indian Science 
Congress was ordered by the Council in 1931 
ftiV/c Proceedings for 1931. p. cxv\w), and 
the matter for the reprint i« in type since 1931 
and ha* not yet been printed off. 

The Society nl«o mibli'hc* "Dc'criplivc 
Catalogue of San-krit NjSS ” and .a member 
of the Society i< paul an honorarium of R* 100 
jier month to attend to thi* work. Since this 
Arrangement on monthly payment ba«is was 
made, the quantity of the work, if any, tumeil 
out is verj' small and the net rc-ult is that the 
third volume on TanAo which has Itcen in the 
pre«s since 1934 has not made its appearance 
yet. Even in this ea*e a little dclaj* on personal 
grounds i« understandable, i)ccaii-c the coranlc- 
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cpinhDn obtained by the President in 1924, the 
subsequent practice of giving this allowance to 
■the General Socretarj* even when he was not 
carrying on the actual duties of the General 
■Secretary, shows that its administration has 
been based as if the incumbent had been a pa’d 
•servant of the Society liable to ordinary leave 
rules, etc. In 1925, Mr. Van Manen was 
absent from Calcutta* on a visit to Nepal, fo** 
three weeks in May and June, and received his 
remuneration for this period In 1927, on a 
Teport being placed before the Council regarding 
■the General Secrctarj^’s health it was • 

“ ResoWed lhat the Genera! Secretary be granted «ii 
months’ leave with continuation o! full compensation 
jillowance from 1st May, or such subsequent dale as he 
may avail him«elf of it and that le be given an 
honorartum of Rs 4,000' {Procerdings for 1927, 
■p. LXXIV). 

The General Secretary was again absent on 
leave from 28tb April to 26th May, 1930, ana 
was allowed to draw full allowance. In the 
J’rocecdinjs for 1931, (p. c>mii), it is mcn- 
■tjoned that “ the General Secretarj', to arrange 
.absence on leave with the President or his 
substitute,” but there is no mention of the 
nctual penod for which the General Secretary' 
was away from Calcutta. Again on 31st July, 
1933, leave was granted for two months from 
;*uch date as the General Secretary' may find 
con%cnicnt and he was allowed to draw the 
full compensation allowance during his period 
■of absence. In 1936, the General Secretary 
jigain proceeded on six months' leave and the 
Council not only allowed him to draw his com- 
pensation allowance at the full rate during bis 
period of absence but granted a further 
honorarium of Rs 4,000. It may be noted that 
the per-on®, who acted for the General Secre- 
tary during his period of absence, carried on 
the full duties in an honorary capacity. 

In the case of the other members of the 
Council, no sanction of the Council is ever 
sought or found necc^sary for any period of 
absence from Calcutta. This also shows that 
the po-ition of the present General Secretary, 
•who draws a compensation allowance from the 
funds of the Society, is quite different from 
other meinlKTS (except one) who are honorary 
in the real sense of the terras. 

Tie liberality of the Council in giving such 
compensation allow ance« will be further evidmt 
from the fact lhat in the Procetdm^s for 1930, 
the following extract from the Minutes of the 
Council dated the 30th June, 1930 i« gixrn 
below : 


The Fl>A^CI4L Posmos or the Geser.\i SEcnmRT 
“The President requested the General Secretary to 
vilhdraw from the meetiDg, after which he rai^ the 
qneMion of the General Secretar)’s Enascial position. lie 
pointed out lhat the Office of the General Secretar), as 
an unpaid Office, puts the incumbent lo appreaable 
expenses whollv incurred in ihe performance of his 
duties lliilierio a personal compensaiion allowance of 
Rs. 500 monthly had been paid to meet such expenses 
but this was evidentlv not sufficient He suggested that 
this personal compenasticn allowance should be raised 
to Rs. 7S0 only and moved formally that this should be 
done with effect from the 1st July, 1930 The Honorary 
Treasurer seconded the proposal Gamed unanimously." 

The above resolution clarifies the position 
of the General Secretary's compensation allow- 
ance for the first time, thougn it does not take 
into consideration that this Office is honorary 
and IS meant only for those who can do the 
wotk witViDUt cViaigiTig any TtmanCTalion lor 
the same The practice from 1784 to 1923, as 
also during the periods of absence of the present 
General Secretary', is wholly ignored. Tlicre is 
no dearth of the lovers of the Society who w ould 
carry on the duties in an honorary capacity, 
provided they had the adequate staff for the 
routine work. 

That the General Secretary is a member 
of the staff, so far as the administration of 
monthly payments and grant of leax'C, etc are 
concerned, is further clear from the fact that 
the Council fixed the car allowance of the 
General Secretary' at Rs. 120 per mensem out 
of his tola! allowance of Rs. 750 per mensem 
for rebate on Income-Tax and that the income- 
tax on his allowance is deducted at source 
along with those of the other members of the 
staff (nd« Year Book for 1934, p. 83). 

Though by the end of 1938, the Genera! 
Secretary will have received a sura of 
Rs 121.000 as compensation allowance and 
Rs. 8.000 as honorarium, the matter has never 
been brought to the notice of the general body 
of members who, m accordance with the prox'i- 
sion'* of Rule 6-1, Clause C, should h.'ive been 
consulted in spending such a large amount and 
in making a big change in the organization by 
keeping a General Secretary who wa« only will- 
ing to Work on getting personal compcr«ation, 
honorarium, leave on full salary, etc. 

II. SirAM«uVULAMA Kiixn Buunrn 

Da. niD-AYET IfOSATN 

By a Council re«olution dab-d the 27th 
August, 1931. {tn'dr Year Book for 1931. p. 89), 
it was propneed to continue the Cabnlogue of 
Arabic manu'cripl". The propo«nl wa« aecept- 
cd and Dr. Ilidayct Ilo^ain was phsced la 
chxjge at a remuneration of Rs 200 per mensem. 
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The preparation of the Persian and Arabic 
Catalogues was under the charge of Mr. Ivanow, 
who worked as a paid sen’ant of the Socie*y 
on a remuneration of Rs. 150, which was later 
increased to Rs. 200 per month. Tins scho'ar 
had done an admirable piece of work and ser\'eil 
the Society well for a number of years 

At the time of his leaving the Society 
Mr. Ivanow h.ad a gre.at deal of matter ready 
for publication, some in page-proof, some m 
galley-proof and some in manuscript. This 
as not attended to for a number of years, and 
when Dr. Hidayct Hosain retired from the 
Educational Sendee, the Council entrusted to 
him the work of the Catalogue. Dr. Hosain is 
a scholar of repute, but it is amazing that since 
1934, not even one page of the Catalogue has 
been published so far, though in 1937 a work 
by him was accepted b3’ the Council for 
Ribliothcea Indica at the usual remuneration 
of Rs. 2-8 per page. , 

In spite of Dr. Hosain having succeeded a 
■ paid servant of the Society for the Catalogue 
w ork, he still continues on the Council as Joint 
Philological Secretary, who is really the official 
of the Society in charge of the Persian and 
Arabic sections of the Society Thus his Pf*'* 
tion is very anomalous, for he, as Joint Philolo- 
gical Seerelarj', has to supcf^■isc his work on 
(he Arabic Catalogue of ahieh no monthly, 
quarterly or annual report is made to the 
Council. The net result is th-it. thmiRli the 
Society up to the end of 1933 will have spent 
Rs 10,400 on thi' work in remuneration to Dr. 
Ho«ain alone, nothing has been pubjishetl so 
far If the Society bad engaged Dr Mos.ain on 
the u*uftl term of H-4 2-8 per page rrmuner.ation, 
tlie work would have long been complcteil. for 
it would have inc.ant the publication of 4.1G0 
pages for Rs. 10,400. 


III. Mn. Clll>TAH«l.lN ClIMvMYARTI, AS 
Obdinarv MEMtirn of thf Socrrrv 
The Catalogue of Sanskrit m.anu«enp(s was 

!)>• llK- lalo H- £• S'”*'" 

nub!i«lml six volumes of the Catalogue, .t re- 
muneration of Rs. 300 jK'r i«rn«ein mid to 
him by tlic Government of Rcngal throucli the 
Society. After his dc.-ilb, on a suggt-lion by 

the rhiloloRictil sttretnr)', ‘h' Com'.l 

,0 hnve a l.rcfaw "" 

Catilocuc (fide Proceeding** for i933^r 
but later uben Ibc Goveniment 


effect. Jn the beginning Jfr. Ch.ikravarti did 
some useful work, but as soon as tlie monthly 
reniuDeration was fi^ed the work slaekencti, 
with the result that even Volume VIII which 
bad been partlj* prepared by tlie kite MM 
Shastri has not made its appearance. Mr. 
Chakravarti nil! have received from the 
Socictj' as remuneration a sum of Rs. 6350 
bj' the end of J93S, and in accordance with the 
tenns of remuneration for work in Riblfothcca 
Indica be should Jiave published 2.540 page.® 
for this amount. 

Besides the laxitj' of work timt has requited 
from such monthly payments to members, there 
lias been tisible a great demoralising effect of 
such a policy on the entire administration of 
the Society The way in which tlie spirit of 
Rule 73 has been evaded and new terms coined 
such as, compensation, remuneration, etc. for 
salaiy. it seems highly desirable flrnt the Rule 
should be amended. Some other members of 
the Council arc also paid remuneration from 
time to tunc for work in Bibliotheca Indica. 
This practi>c is not objectionable provided it. 
is based on merit and not on p.atronagc. 

Oevewl Lectvbes 

From the point of view of the general • 
public, the General Lectures arrangwi by the 
Society arc of siwcial interest. Tlu< practice, 
startcil by Mr G H Dpper in 1925, had 
workcil terj* well for some time, hut after three 
j*cars it hngui'hed altogether Thanks to the ♦ 
energetic efforts of Mr N Barw ell, the lectures 
were revived again in 1931. but they werr neg- 
lected during the next two years In 1934, 

Sir L. 1 j Fennor managed to revi^ e them, 
but since then there have been no lecture m 
193.5 and 1930 and one lecture in 1937 and 193S 
re«pce(ivcl} . That tlie Council litv® failed 
in its duties in this eonneetion i« clear from the 
fact that the verx* fir-l Regufntinn eoneerning 
General Lectures proviilc« that : 

“Tb» Couocil tli«U imngr for iti- d^'lucry <4 op 
tn four frocTll Ircluir* •tiniiatl)’, to l>o liol.i in 1'"“ 
room*. «ciJ diirme {fn* vinKr 
ihr 1«; of Ntormb.'r ond l»*l of Mirch*' 

In View of flic ce«*-.Ttiori of (he PiiMie 
Lecture* at the Indian Mu'Ciiin. for some jc.ar*. 
the General Ix-rfure* of (be Society would h.aM' 
been doubly weleome for the public of C.alcultn 

MoNTiiLV MrrTiNo** 

Another matter in wbirb the memlicr* and 
the public arc greatly interested arc the 
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■Ordinarj’ Monthly Meetings of the Society. On 
-account of lack of suitable papers, scrappy 
things are now being served to the members 
.and in consequence the attendance at the 
meetings is verj’ low. Sir L. L. Fcrmor, who 
will Jong be remembered for his energetic work 
for the Society during his Presidentship, tried 
to enliven these meetings and as a result the 
attendance increased considerably. It was m 
the August 1934 meeting that the general body 
of members considered the question raised bj' 
Sir L. L. Fermor to the effect that 

“ to make the Monthly Meetings of the Society more attrac- 
tne and interecting ” and suggested that “an endearour 
might be made to induce scholars to communicate in the 
roeflings of the Society preliminary results of ibeir in* 
te'ligations and to make interesting exhibits of noselues 
from time to time, apart from the question of subsequent 
publication of the fully worked out result ” 

It is stated in the Year Book of the Society 
for 1934 that : 

“In the cour<e of the discussion k was «ugge$ied 
that a periodical report of the meetings eonraioiog an 
abstract of papers received, commumcaciODs made, or 
exhibits shown might be issued between the meetings 
to idl members so as to keep them in cto«er touch with 
the activities and current affairs of (he Society. Another 
suggestion made was that this report might publish 
■que'tions addre<sed to the office or officers of the Society 
in order to find a wider circle of expens who might be 
in a poMiion to contribute suitable replies The opinion 
of the meeting was decidedly in favour of such a measure 
as suggested.” 

The Council, acting in accordance xvith the 
opinion of the general body of members, started 
a new publication Advance Procetdxn'it ar.d 
A'ofiecs of the Asiatic Soaety of Bengal and the 
first number of the first volume appeared in 
October, 1934 The practice nas not ntn’-, as 
monthly proceedings were issued to the nicra- 
bers in the earlier stages of the Society’s history 
and, in terms of the Rules, correspondence cf 
considerable interest is published in these Pro- 
ceedings. In the Introductory note to the first 
number of the new publie.ation the General 
Sccretarj’ of the Society infer nlia made the 
following observations: 

“The utility of the new piibliralion will to a certain 
extent depend oa the co-operalion of the membera. Its 
primary aim is to furnish a channel of regular and 
quick information to the member? concerning the current 
affairs of (he Society, and in eeneral it should express 
the vitality and activity of our institution." 

So long ns Sir L. L. Fermor was the Presi- 
dent, the new periodical was issued more or less 
regularly; soon after his retirement from In^a 
it became intermittent and has now languished 
altogctlier. Its publication was greatly oppre- 
ci-ated by tlie members and judging by the 


standard set by the General Secretary’ to judge 
“ the vitality and activity of our institution ’ 
it can safely be stated that the institution has 
also languished. It is impossible to imagine 
how in an organized institution like the Royal 
Astatic Society of Bengal the officers of the 
Society can ignore the orders of the Council and 
the decisions of the general body of members. 
Indeed, it is amazing that nobody has taken 
any action m the matter so far. 

Staff 

In connection with the present inactivity of 
the Society one often hears from certain inter- 
ested persons that the “staff” of the Society 
IS not sufficient to do the multifarious duties. 
The members and the public mil be interested 
to know that the Society, out of its estimated 
income of about Rs. 56,000 spends about 
Rs 31,000 on the salaries and allowances of its 
staff The actuals for the past three years arc 
as follows . 

Year Income Salaries & Allowance 

of Staff 

1935 . 56,011 31,856 

1936 . 52,368 31,088 

1937 .. 50,975 30,098 

It ml! thus be seen that already about 
three-fifths of tlie total income is being spent on 
the staff and during the last year an additional 
appointment of an Assistant Secretary was 
made in the scale of Rs 250 to Rs. 600. It is 
no wonder m these circumstances that the in- 
come of the Society is spent m relieving un- 
employment rather than in carrying on the 
normal functions of the Society 

Rcgarfing the income of the Society’, atten- 
tion may particularly be directed to two items. 
Advertising, Rs 9,600 and Rent, Rs. 9300. 
wiicn the Society leased out the two plots from 
uhich the above income of Rs. 18,900 is derived 
about 1928, on a proposal by the General 
Secretary, the Finance Committee recommended 
to the Council ; 

."That in os»« any lei?e propo«al? are accepted by 
the Council, the Finance Committee recommend? ihat any 
income derived from such lease? should be inviolably 
tnn.ferred to the Permanent Re*ene Fund of the 
Society and not to ^ u*ed for current expenditure." (Pro 
cerdings for 1923 p. cxvilt).” 

The Council, however, decided to allocate 
Rs. 10.000 out of this income to the Reserve 
Fund, but in 1931, a sum of Rs. bSXX> out of 
this allotment to the Rc«cr^’c Fund was deflected 
to the current expenditure and in the following 
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year Uie wholf nmount has m dcfltcW*!. TIjm 
B tnto of ftUftirH continms up to tlic prwcnt 4ay. 
80 in conJuirrinK llic normnt income of fhi* 
8 ock-ty, this oxtmordiimry income M>ouM lx* 
kept nsido iitul in tlmt cftso tlic income is just 
pnooRli to rmfl the sfllnrics nnd alloivancci* of 
tlio ftnfl. Durinp the jMTiol from 1931 to 1037, 
no increments «m' pnrn to the rtnll tn their 
hsliirics on neconnt of lew fin'vncos of the 
Pocitty, tliouKli in Rccordrinec with the t‘-nns of 
their npiiointmeiil* they were IcRnlly entitled 
to thc«e incroiiK-ntx However, <piile 0 different 
treatment vn* ehown to the Ccnrral Secretniy- 
hv tiie Council. As IndicMed nbove in 1930, 
the I’lT'idcnt rn5*ul the question of the finnn- 
cinl po«ition of the Gcncrnl Secretary nml hi* 
pen'onnl compensation nllowance wn« raked 
from R«. 500 a month to Rs. 750 n month. 


OrNrauii OnsRivATioNs 
Uplo 1923. under Mr. Elliot’s Assistant 
Sccrctarj'ship, the work of the Socictv went on 
well, but since the appointment of the present 
General Secretary the staff has been consider- 
ably increased with a distinct fall in the acti- 
vities of the Society. In 1024 a File Clerk, m 


1925 an Additiona! Clerk for Old File/*, in 192l> 
n Head Cicrk, in 1027 a Fret'S Clerk and in 
19.38 an Af * 1*^106 Sccntnrj' were added to the 
staff. With all thi« additional etaff, Inc work 
of ptihh'cations i* in arrears and tlie corres- 
pemdcnce ilurinK 1937 shouc*! the number of 
oulRoinK letters us l^XiT uRninst incoming 
ictUnt 3,433. T}/c‘c iipure-* rlcoriy fkoir the 
amount of attention and rerviec that the staff 
renders to the gcncraf body of memlierB and 
(he public nt large. 

Many more instances of the neglect of th( 
Officers and Council of the Society could be 
cited, but tnougli has been said to show that 
(he affairs 0 / the Society arc not in a healthy 
condition and that its management is very lax. 
Even in the award of medals favnuritinn is 
shown 'riic tinic in our opinion i« ripe 
when members should take full interest 
in this old institution of India and call 
o iKneml mectinK to appoint a Committee to 
look into the worJong of the Society in all its 
aspecta. If suitable steps, strictly in accord- 
ance trith the Rules and Regulations of the 
Society, ere not taken immeiately, an Irre- 
porabto injury will be done to this great Insti- 
tution. 



A LESSON IN WORLD POLITICS 

By SHUTAEO TOMBIAS, ma (Columbia) 


This partition x>l Ciwboslovakia brought about 
3 world-unde consternation. Its immediate 
reaction on the American mind was presented 
nn the recent editorials of the daily papers. As 
the first shock has subsided, the publicists have 
begun to discuss the question; some of them 
making a prediction as to the probable outcoine 
of such a settlement in the future At this 
juncture, it might be appropriate to make 
3 brief sun’ey into the fundamental lesson in 
■world politics. 

WitUn the recent past, Germany has been 
engaging in the work of repudiating certain 
provisions of the Peace Treaty of Versailles, 
prejudici^ to her national e.xislence. So far. 
■fiho has been successful in freeing herself from 
some of the shackles imposed upon her. At ibe 
same time, Europe has been overwhelmed by 
the fear and apprehension of another war with 
'Germany. 

The popular notion that the Treaty of 
Versailles took the Sudeten are.is from Germany 
is erroneous The territory in question did not 
■originally belong to Germany but to the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. Therefore, it is proper to 
■N’iew the present partition of Czechoslovakia 
together with the annexation of Austria last 
spring as an attempt on the part of Germany 
at creating a dominant Power overlapping the 
*“ Mittel Europa an aspiration of the German 
leaders before 1914. 

We arc not, however, concerned here with 
■whether Fcuhrer Hitler violated Treaty obliga- 
tions 6y a'lsmembt'rmg the mosaic state or 
■whether Premiers Chamberlain, Daladier and 
■Mu««olini did not violate both the letter and the 
spirit of the same provisions when they literally 
became his accomplices in Munich in the annexa- 
tion of Sudetenl.and by Germany. Hot are we 
anxious to discuss in detail the roent or demerit 
of diplomacy* cmploj'cd b>’ the heads of 
Governments of the former " Allied and 
.Vs«ociated Powers ” in seeking peace in Europe 
from the h.*ind« of the bellicose Hitler. Again, 
we are not interested in questioning whether the 
Briti'h loan of fifty million dollars to Czechoslo- 
vakia should be regarded as “ hu«h money.” 
The«e questions arc at present being weiched 
•and di«eu««ed in the deliberations in Encland, 
Trance, and the United States. 


However, we are here interested in inquir- 
ing into the motif controlling political events 
in Europe in the last two decades from Pans 
in 1919 to Munich in 1938. As old as the society 
of nations, this theme is no other than the 
application of physical force m world politics. 
It is also to be pointed out that Czechoslovakia, 
an overnight product of power politics in Paris, 
was destined to lose her territorial integrity in 
Munich in a single afternoon under the pressure 
of the same motif which forced President Benes 
to take to his heels — a ventable reminder of 
the significance of the old adage : “ Rome 

was not built in a day ”. 

No American can deny with reason that the 
Treaty of Versailles was a direct outcome of 
the xictory of the Allies, which was mode 
possible only when they thrust the enormous 
natural resources on this American continent, 
including three million soldiers, on the side of 
the then tottering Allies After the defeat of 
Germany- the sum total of international states- 
manship exhibited in Paris, including that of 
President Wilson, produced the Treaty to seal 
the “ War to End War ” 

Needless to say, it is absolutely incumbent 
upon the victors to preserve this physical force 
intact — or at least strong enough to cope with 
the resurgence of the vanquished — in order to 
perpetuate peace in Europe under the provisions 
of the said Treaty The moment the pressure 
IS removed its reaction manifests itself. This 
law of physics applies to the domain of world 
pm'rfiw wTfftmrt mercy' or efrnf. 

Unfortunately, with the cessation of the 
conflict, this plain truth was totally forgotten 
cither because of false pretence or studied 
conni%’ance, or both. Added to this ominous 
situation, with the creation of the League of 
Nations, a political theory styled as "peace by 
negotiations” was advanced with both artificial 
credence and vigor. As a matter of fact, it 
became rampant in almost all the countries in- 
cluding even the United States which o«traci-ed 
the League. The consequence wa« the preva- 
lence of popular notion that the World War 
was won by the sheer enunciation of moral 
principles in'fead of “blood and iron.” U was 
nl'o claimed that international peace could l>e 
maintained by verbal phraseologj*, in spite of * 


Sfv-lO 
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the fact that the last decade was marked by the 
greatest armament race m the history of the 
nations, with the total expenditure for 
estimated at over seventeen bilhon dollars. In 
retrospect, this was perhaps the age of paradox 
and decadence in world politics. 

The solidarity among the victors of 1918 
■v\as soon to disappear with 
from the scene of Emope not long aftw the 
the Armistice. On the other hand, it t^k a 
decade for Germany to /lurse ^ler wo^dy n- 
flicted during and after Jhe Great War. 
Particularly after the advent of Herr H 
she came out bol^y to ^Imost ^ the 

shackles of the Treaty e d the 

TodaJ^rhas atoS''Sfpai4 

and ^ Althougb 

^hat is the secret of 

It is an astonishingly with the 

que being paying ^p-eh time he has struck 
speed 0 ^. 1‘^ten‘og^ utibting the fear 

at hia object by of the rccurrance 

and aPP«t'e“«°i‘ °J,^’^d“hat acluSlly without 
„I another world erhape, the berl 

courting such ®, , recent manoeuvenngs 

illustration is ;®°BeiSteiaden. Godesberg 

theatrically stag^ m of the world 

and Munich ^ “bluff" in his 

Atthesametime.iflg^act^^cm^^.^ 

dismemberment of C e ^ ^ 

r'neS4 tor *M'on" 


any necessity for ‘^hra be once 

method ^^'J'unavJidable consequence, tlie 
secured, as an u Central Europe. 


secured, ^ in Central Euro^- 

hegemony o( Uerma > German 

It should 1« oniaught, is ncling 

Chancellor, in Assumption or rather 

at pmsent ^^he historical fact to Iho 

gambling, .^^P’jL united States would not 
contrary, that tl antapomris 

align herself on .the ^ «nti-war p«vchology 
That the the United SUtes at 

is manifestly <pf„\ days of the spring 

presmt than m the fat^«‘^ 5, ^^^h a move. 
Sf 1917, ha« prompted ^ the 

thcr- i’ .♦ a psj’chological moment 

American President at a ps) 


the notification of an immediate application of 
physical strength on the part of the United 
States to redress the shifting balance in Europe, 
instead of the Rooseveltian persuasion, both 
craceful and gracious, the present solution of 
Czechoslovakia nould have been a different one. 

Today no nation either in Europe or any 
other part of the uorld would dare to precipi- 
tate a world catastrophe again in the full 
knowledge of America’s participation as its 
enemy. In this sense, it is not too much to 
predia that, in the final analysis, the future of 
world peace depends largely, if not solely, on 
nhether the United States can .r^ort to the 
application of force, as she did in 1917-18, as 
her part of responsibility for, and contribution 
to world peace. If such be the case, it is not 
necessarily the audacity of the present writer 
to venture to say that a twenty years vacilla- 
tion, on the part of the United States, between 
an extravagant interoationahst and a wild iso- 
lationist ideas, failed to accomplish much for the 
promotion of international peace. Of all the 
human frailties, the saddest is satiety ana 
Btagnation in the foreign policy of n weat nation 
In the face of this situation, what can so- 
called Western Democracies ns well as the 
United States do? One cannot defend the 
soiereicnty of a modem State or the sanctity of 
a treaty by simply building the Maginot castles 
m the air any more than he can maintaio 
world peace by rosortmg to the mere theow 
of “ Collective Security” of the League of 
Nations whose utter impotence we havr 
witnessed for tlie last few weeks. It is nothing 
short of a height of unsophisrication for anw 
nation to indulge in a dav-dream in worla 
nolitica of the present day During the turmoils 
of the Manchurian Incident several ycare a^, 
the Japanese Foreign Minister cautioned 
statesmen of the West with these words : To- 
face the fact is the first requisite of statemw- 
ship” “Nihil ex nihilo fit.” Nothing can comr 
from nothingness in world pohUcs ns well ns in 
the Law of Nature 

In an inccs«.ant effort of humanity for a 
permanent pence, to the altar of which we have 
elWl to dedicate untold eacrifice«, when ncces- 
sarv, the first and foremost le«ron is perhaps 
the’ realisation of the significance of philosoph> 
embraced In the following stanza from Shelley f- 
ode “ To the Bkwlark ” : 

-Wr hftoTf •f >5 •fiT. 

Ami r*"® "1'*' '* • 

Oiir ».nrfrf«t If.irliifr 

Wilh ~>mr r*"' '♦ fr«"Rl'V. . ...m 

Oor »wfe!e*t tone* tre thote tk»i i'll et MilJr»l lli<™s • 



THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN NAKAJIURA 

By LI NEI-CHONG 


Captain Nakamura, officer in his Imperial 
^Majesty’s army of occupation in Nanking, 
received with satisfaction permission to spend 
a fortnight’s leaves in Shanghai. The old 
Chinese capital was a dull city. There were 
no comfortable Japanese restaurants where he 
could discard his rough boots and sit doxm on 
a iafotnt, and where he could have good 
sukiyaki, sake and geisha. Going to Shanghai, 
gayest of cities in the Far East, was hke having 
n lascudous dream repeated, but with this 
•difference: it would be going back to reality. 
And now he possessed the means nith which 
to buy the pleasures he was greedily anti- 
cipating. 

Three fellon -officers travelled nith Captain 
Nakamura in a first-class compartment of the 
Sbanghai-Nanking Express. All of them were 
unshaven and still m their field unifonns. 
They did not discuss the war. In their eight- 
hour journey they exchanged perhaps a score 
of phrases which were of no importance. They 
gated out of the window and saw many 
untilled fields and partly demolished villages 

When the train drew into Shanghai’s 
North Station, famous in the fighting between 
the Chinese and Japanese in 1932 and then 
again in 1937, they mechanically saluted each 
•other and parted. Each had a different 
rendezvous. 

Captain Nakamura kicked the wheel of a 
■waiting rickshaw and stepped into lU The 
gaunt coolie, drowsing between the shafts of the 
vehicle, slowly stood up and asked : " Sa di 
fong ? ” ITie officer said ; *' Chapoo loo. ” 

When they re.ached Oiappoo Road, the coolie 
was ordered to stop outride a Japanese shop. 
Five coppers, a sum that e\Tn a very poor 
man I'ould bo ashamed to pay him for such a 
run, was put into his hand He started to 
protest. Captain Nakamura’s rieht hand 
touched the hilt of his si\ord The coolic 
i^hruagwi his sliouldcrs. picked up the shafts of 
1ii« nck'haw and ivalked away. 

The Kobayashis received their friend with 
many bows and exclamations of joy. They 
fed him ixith muchi and boi\l« of pale green 
tea. They talked volubly and Iwastfully of 
the war. After some time a steaming hot 


bath was got ready in the family’s high wooden 

tub. 

Captain Nakamura slept as soundly and 
as iieacefully as if he had not a worry on his 
conscience. 

The next day at noon, shaved and in a 
fresh uniform he set out for the home of Jlr. 
Waung Mei-tuk. As an intelligence officer, he 
had helped to arrange for Sir. Waung, middle- 
aged son of a statesman famous in the days 
pnor to the downfall of the ifanchu Dynasty, 
to serve as a member of the puppet council 
of Greater Shanghai, the territory beyond the 
International Settlement and the French 
Concession. 

Mr Waung bad failed m politics and in 
business ns well. Ho bad none of the qualities 
which enable men to accumulate wealth and 
to make them successful in the eyes of the 
world. His was a mediocre brain. And his 
life of ease and luxury had made Mm a moral 
weakling. His vices were expensive. At the 
time the Japanese had become masters of 
Shanghai, in 1937, he had run through almost 
the whole of a vast fortune bis father had 
left him. 

He was fond of mahjong. Ho could sit 
at a table for three whole days plajmig conti- 
nuously except for a few hurried minutes for 
food and drink. When he was not gambling, 
be spent night after night in the private clu^ 
of rich merchants, where banquets of forty- 
eight courses were not infrequent, and where 
the lo«er3 of “ gue?«-finger3 ” consumed in- 
numerable bowls of wdne. And here Uie city’s 
moefc noted and rx 7 >on«ivf> sing-song girls were 
invited to entertain them. 

The Japanese intelligence service hnd 
decided to utilise Mr. Waung only after they 
had failed to get Chinese of standing to become 
their marionettes in Sh-inghai. '\^’hen he was 
invited to turn traitor and throw in his lot 
with the Japanese, ho was stricken with two 
emotion®. Shame and fear. His ehame ho 
overcame quickly : he h.ad few scruples left. 
But his fear he found far lc®s casv* to subdue. 
He shivered at the thought of the terrorist’s 
bullets and bombs that had slam eo many rene- 
pnde Chinese. 

After several days of indecision, ^fr. Waung 
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succumbed to the Japanese ofTer of a generous 
monthly salary of two thousand dollars and a 
nromisc to provide for his personal protection. 
In exchange, all he had to do was to allow 
himself to be nominated a member of the new 
government, and sign certain documents the 
Japanese would draw up from time to time. 

Japanese military officers and government 
officials not infrequently called on him at his 
residence, so he was not surprised when one of 
his bodyguards brought in Captain Nakamura s 
visiting card. Perhaps he had something of 
importance to tell him ? And yet perhaps not. 
Japanese agents forced their pr^»cnce upon 
him for hours at a time, sipping his tea and 
smoking his cigarettes. They talked m mono- 
syllables apparently about nothing in 
particular, but actually to try to 
whether he was tiydng to double-cross ^em 
or not. He had grown 
mysterious allusions and sometimes child-1^ 
suspicions, and could wait placidly for them 

‘'wJ'Vaung lifted his big, flabby body 
from his blackwood armchair and advanced 
a few steps to meet Captain Nakamura mIw 
I nteied the room They bowed aod 
stereotyped smiles and words oi 
Mr Waimg gestured to the Japanese to take 
a seat. The waiting servant was sent to bnng 
In tpA sweetmeats and melon-seeds. 

AilS maW minutes o( pohW eODVemn- 
tion, Captain Nakamura said : 

“Mr. Waung, there is a little matter i 
should like your permission to about. 

" Why, certainly. Captain Nakamura, 

please speak "t^^^ eheap pieces ol iew^.y, 
Will you be so kind as to take a look ^ • „ 
‘‘With the greatest of pleasure, 

WWW 1 +« rrrnw uneasv. Inis 


“ Wltn tne greai«i. ua pav.—— , — , 

Mr Waung began to grow unea^- Ihis 
officer had helped to set him up in his present 
post, and now he had come 
He of curse, would oot be so crude as to ask 

mmmm 


withdrew a small leather wallet. He opened it 
carefully and pulled out some object wrapped 
in a white silk handkerchief. 

" Mr. Waung, I invite you to look at what 
is here. " 

Mr. Waung slowly unfolded the handker- 
chief. Two pearl car-rings lay before him- 
They were the ear-rings he had given to his 
little sister. 

Captain Nakamura did not see Mr. Waung 
start, because he did not. And he did not see 
him turn ghastly pale, for the simple reason 
that his face was the face of an opium smoker. 
And Captain Nakamura failed, as was natural, 
to hear how furiously Rfr. Waung’s heart was 
thumping. 

For a long time Mr. Waung studied the pearls. 
He looked at them this way and that way. 
They were as transluccntly w'hitc, flawless and 
beautiful as when he gave them to the lovely 
child a few short years back. The pearl ear- 
rings had cost him a small fortune, but they 
were well worth it, if not for their instrinsic 
value, then for the joy they had given her. 
In his hands lay once again the two pearl 
ear-rings. 

“ Captain Nakamura, these ear-rings are 
very fine Will you please sell them to me " ? 

“Wliat do you think they are worth, Mr. 
Waung? ” 

“ Ah, that is for you to say." 

Captain Nakamura had no idea of their 
real value Possibly they were worth a few 
hundred dollars But he had come determined 
to extract at least five thousand dollars from 
Mr Waung He felt sure that there would be 
long bargaining, over what was ostensibly the 
ear-rings, but in reality, the sum he calculated 
Mr. Waung would allow himself to be black- 
mailed into giving And that partly dependfd 
, . , — rr.- L.j fetched him aside 


muiieu v,*,— 

upon how much his office had U 

from the monthly salary he received. 

"Ten thousand dollars, Mr. Waung.” 
“Captain Nakamura, j-ou are laughing 
surely I These are very good pearls, but I can 
not gixc you more than two liundred dollars 
for them.” 

would actually turn ova a, -v, ^ jeweller’s this morning, 

pieces of jewelled’, for a ® privtcful, and he priced them at ten thou»and. It is 

failed to show himself Cantain because you are, ns I happen to know, a great 

lox-cr of pearls, that I thought I should do you 
the favour of permitting you to purchanse them. 
You are a rich man, Mr. Waung I am sure 
you would like to have them.” 

"You are most kind. Captain. But you 
not altogether right; I am a x'crj’ poor man 


s;;H£S|vi~i 

a.r*S“S • 
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now. I can not afford to offer you, more than 
a thousand dollars.” 

“I v.ish to please you, Mr. Waung. Shall 
we say nine thousand dollars ? ” 

“ Good. Let me double my thousand. I 
mil give j'ou two thousand dollars. A thousand 
for each ear-ring. This is llie very most I can 
spend, even if the pearls were ten times as 
valuable.” 

Captain Nakamura, sure that he had not 
yet wrung the last dollar from Mr Waung, 
quickly retorted : 

“No, no, Mr Waung. I have no doubt 
you would not want me to go away and take 
these ear-rings to the jeweller’s I sugg^t we 
agree to seven thousand five hundred.” 

The last words were spoken in a concilia- 
tory tone, but they held a threat. 

' “I can only meet generosity with genero- 
sity,” Mr Waung eaid. " 'UTiat do you say to 
five thousand dollars, Captain Nakamura ?” 

The faces of the two men were wreathed 
in smiles as at the conclusion of a mutually 
satisfactory bargain. Jlr. Waung poured out 
fresh bonis of tea which they dipped in silence. 
Each was immersed in his own thoughts. Mr. 
Waung was the first to speak. 

“‘How would you like to have your money, 
Captain Nakamura ? ” 

“ I think it would be most convenient if 
you were to give it to me in cash. ” 

" I am sorry I can not do so now. Would 
it be all right to-morrow 7 ” 

Captain Nakamura nodded agreement. 

“ Yes, if it suits you. But it might look a 
little strange for me to pay you a second visit 
60 soon.” 

Mr. Waung meditated for a moment. Then 
he s.aid : 

“ Captain, I have not been to a Japanese 
rcsturant for a long time. Perhaps you will 
permit mo to imite you to-morrow evening to 
a little dinner ? I could then hand you the 
money." 

" Tliat is not right, Mr. Waung. You must 
be my guest. ” 

“Yerj’ Well.” 

The time and place were soon derided upon. 

The parting bowls of tea were drunk. The 
officer stood up. Once again Mr. Waung heaved 
his ponderous body from his blsekwo^ chair. 
He towered over his visitor as he accompanied 
him to the door. 

Captain Nakamura, cap in hand, and Mr 
Waung. bowed low. Both said : 

“Until to-morrow” 

Capt.ain Nakamura strode down the long 


grav-el path in the garden. The sentry saluted 
but he did not notice him. He went through 
the side-door of the great iron-gate and out into 
the street In Ills elation, the medley of noises 
made by tlie loudly clanging bells of the tram 
cars, the half-chant of the coolies pulling 
heanly laden carts, and the tooting horns of 
motor cars sounded to him like music from one 
of his favourite plays. 

Mr. Waung drank one more bowl of tea. 
He ordered his servant to bring him his dinner. 

On the following evening, at a little before 
seven, Captain Nakamura arrived at the Golden 
Cbr>'santhemum rcsturant It was m one of the 
altey-naj's off Wosung Road m the Hongkew 
district, the stronghold of Japanese merchants 
and shop-keepers m Shanghai He had tele- 
phoned the previous day to have the best room 
reser\'ed for him The dishes had been chosen 
mth care And the two prettiest serving girls 
had been told to hold themselves fresh and 
sweet to attend to the needs of two very 
important gentlemen 

At seven i\Ir. Waung, dressed in his finest 
blue silk gon-n stepped out of his limousine. 
For the first time m many months he did not 
feel the lea«t appreliension when outside his 
home But, os usual, he nas escorted by tno of 
his bodyguards. Leisurely thej* walkM down 
the alley-way 

One of the guards pushed open the wooden 
gate to the restaurant A little bell tinkled 
overhead The proprietor was expecting Mr. 
Waung. As he entered the miniature garden 
mth its dwarf trees and tiny pool, he was greet- 
ed with much show of respect. 

“ Captain Nakamura is waiting for you, 
sir. Will you come this way, please ? ” 

Mr Waung dismis'cd his men. The 
Japanese ordered a maid to take off his shoes 
and to provide him with a pair of slippers. 
Captain Nnkaumra at this moment came down 
the polished wooden stairs. He was feeling 
happy and pleased i^ith liim'clf lie welcomed 
fus guest with genuine warmth. 

The room he had rcscn-cd w.as the largest 
in the restaurant. It over-looked the garden. 
A high wall seiwed as a barrier to the outside 
world and gave them the promise of seclusion. 
Silken cu«ihions were carefully arranged on the 
tatami. In one corner a fine porcelain va«c held 
long branches of cherrj’ blos^^oms. half pink 
and half white 

The two men sat cross-legged at the low 
table in the middle of the room. Captain- 
Nakamura clapped his hands and sang out • 
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“ Nai-san : ” . 

One of the two maids waiting to scn-c them, 
cave an answering “ Hai : ” Softly they pad- 
-dccl up tlic steps and into the room, bending 
demurely, eyes cast down to their white 
stockinged feet. 

" Nai-san, bring tea and get the dinner 

^^^^Prcsently they brought in on lacquer trays 
n variety of foodstuffs all chopped or shced fine, 
ready for cooking, and dishes of P'oWes. Two 
small gas stoves were set on the table, in a 
few nunutca the water in a copper Pot WM 
boiling, ready to receive the raw fisK With 
deft chopsticks the maids prepared the mea . 
In a large round iron pan they poured oil. 
■When it had become hot, they put in one half 
small pieces of beef, and m the other of 
chicken. While the main food was being 
•CaSain Nakamura and Mr.,Waung helped each 
oth^er to dainty morsels of fish and sipped tiny 

^°^The t2ty food, the wine and Uic 

of the two young women swiftly helped t^m 

iharttroaU more moe end gorged *emsel»es 
S food. They urged each other on to greater 

'*®°'Mr Watmg had no desire tor either of the 

Mar hers rs 

“h"™ hrS. but he had decd^ 
fwthe nicht could bo beat speat with a pi^ 
Sioua. pr^of ute and ™t^a -..«m„t_ma.^ 
bovever pretty she ^ before ra 

ha- h”S first taste of the delighto a 

j“'’»ST.rrot«prmNah^^^^^^^ 

made him rnorc ft^'r roseate and merry 

worhl hcva« m.uHh pupgt^ he 

™iS and listcuiog attoatively to 


him. Ilis flights of fancy ceased. He began 
to talk, as a drunken actor would, of the ex- 
ploits of the Japanese army. The recollection 
of recent events now excited him to a /ren^, 
but at the same time knt.power to his wild 
words. , , 

“You should have been with us the day 
we captured Nanking. Ah 1 that was a day. 
We had lost many of our comrades. We went 
mad, mad. We killed every Chinese, man, 
woman or child, who came in our way. ” 

“Yes, that must have been an unforget- 
table day, Captain. ” 

“We got batches of them, sometimes in 
tens and sometimes in fifties and hundreds. 
Then we machine-gunned them. I can still 
hear the rat-tat-a-tat and the shrieks. That 
was grand music. ” 

“ Yes, that must have been a scene any 
good soldier would have delighted in. ” 

“You should have seen what we did that 
night. Wc had no fire-crackers and lanterns with 
which to celebrate in the proper fashion, so we 
tied some of them together, poured kerosene oil 
over them and then set them alight. But the 
dogs smelt so, ne had to stand yards away 
from them. ” ..... 

Mr Waung did not clap his hands and cry 
out m approval. He was looking quite serious, 
a thing unpardonable at a feast. 

“Drink, man, why aren’t you drinking 1 
Come let’s fill our bowls and drink We have 
only one bfc to live Let’s make it a g.ay one. 

Captain Nakamura finished four or five 
bowls of saU in rapid succession Mr. Waung 
vigorously nodded his head as if in agreement 
with hi3 host's sentiment ns well as hiS power 
to imbibe so much wune He did not wi«h a 
lull in the talk. A sly grin spread over his 
face, and he demanded : 

“Surely, Captain, you did other things 

than kill ? -.tt i j 

" A'ou wicked fellow 1 Of course. Wc had 
all the women we wanted Wc officers generally 
had the best of them ’’ , . , ^ 

“What sort of a woman — or «liould I say, 
women ?— did you have ? You have splendid 
taste, 1 know , m such matters " 

“ You may be eure I haa’e I believe I had 
the faircst maid in Nanking. You see, when 
wc were not shooting down the Chinese or 
rounding them up for work, wc went about pick- 
ing up some of the things that pleaded u«, and 
sampling the women who took our fancy. 

“Come, Captain, you must tell me about 
that particular maid, the one you said was the 
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fairest in the whole of Nanking. You must not 
keep me in suspense. ” 

They clicked bowls and drank more wine. 
“ There seemed to be only old hags and 
young ^Is w’ho .were either too skinny or 
ugly. They’ were good enough for the others, 
but not for me. Shooting I thought much the 
more exciting sport. I wanted to reser\'e myself 
for something really good. VTiat would it 
matter if I had to wait a day or so ? In the 
meantime there ^as no reason why I should 
not spend my time more usefully. I wanted 
a few trinkets as a memento of our capture of 
Nanking. 

“ I came across a house which looked hke 
the residence of wealthy people. There was 
little likelihood that any of them had remained, 
but still it might ha\’e been a risk to enter 
alone. I got half a dozen of my men to follow 
me into the house. IC was luxi^ously furnish- 
ed, so there were presents waiting for all of 
us. AVe ransacked room after room. ” 

"And what did you find, Captain?” 

Don't be so impatient. When we liad 
gone through ei’ery room on the ground floor 
we hurried up to the second floor The first 
door we came to we found locked It was 
easily broken open. One blow with a rifle was 
enough. I entered first. And there, in one 
corner of the room, I sow tlie most beautiful 
Chinese girl 1 had ever seen. 

"Her eyes were brown, like the velvet 
brown of the gazelle. Her fe-aturcs were dainty, 
and her skin was the colour of warm creamed- 


almond and fine, fine like the best silk. I 
could swear that only the most famous 
courtesans in history could have b:en like 
her. How I desired her I My men were 
glanng at her. I shouted to them to get out 
of the room. 

“The girl stood perfectly still. But when 
I took a step towards her, she screamed and 
cned : ‘ Don’t touch me ! Don’t touch me ! ’ 
When I was about to lift her up and throii 
her on the bed, she pulled from the lobes of 
her ears her ear-rings. She wanted to buy me 
off ! Ha 1 Ha ! Ha ! But 1 had her. And you 
now have the car-rmgs. ’’ 

Captain Nakamura had come to the cli- 
max of his drunken recital. He ceased talking 
exhausted. Breathing heavily, he waited for 
Mr. U'aung to speak. He could sense that he 
had something to say. 

“Captain, you have had many thrilling 
moments. I almost enNy you And you have 
been so kind ns to try to let me share n 
part of your good fortune. You have offered 
me a most precious pair of pearl ear-rings. 
Wll you permit me to give you a humble little 
present in return ? " 

Captain Nakamura had listened politely 
and carefully to the words of his guc^. He 
bowed assent. Mr, Waung said gently : 

" Look! Captain. ” 

His blood-shot ej’es opened wide. He had 
one elimpsB of the dogger before it sank into- 
bis heart. 


THE CASE FOR AN INTELLECTUAL SIOmAIENT 
TO SUPPORT CANDinSfll 
By NIRMAL KUMAR BOSE 


A SMAix thing which is outwardly insignificant 
may become charged with great significance 
where the central principles of life are invoUxd. 
Then the small become great and the big and 
showy things of Ufe, its outward successes, often 
dwindle into the merest nothingness. 

Such an incident happened in my life the 
other day. For some years past, I have tried 
to follow the trend of the Gandhi movement 
carefully in Bengal. I have seen its living princi- 
ples degenerate into formalism and a deadness 
of habit. Tlic same fate which overtook 
Christianity and Buddhism in their later days 


has endangered the Gandhi movement from 
time to time. I have tried to find out the cause, 
and it has appeared to roc that the danger 
invariably comes as soon as we allow our intel- 
lect to rest, our mind to sleep. As soon aa we 
become self-satisfied with the belief that our 
path is the right one, as soon as pride invade* 
our heart, our practices invariably tend to 
become dead like the dead leaves of a rose 
which has lost its fragrance. Intellect is the 
perfume which enlivens our action*, without it 
all becomes trash. 

From Gandhiji's writings it has appeared 
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lo me tlmt lie too is nwnre of flic same pHfnll 
iind liiis in no uncertain lenns warned those 
a\lio [irofe-s to follow him: 

“Man ilonc can wot»lilp Cod with knowWce iod 
undcfitanding. Where devolion 1* void of underjtanding, 
there can be no true aalvation, and without •alvalion iWe 
can bo no true happineii." (Guide to lleatib. p. 129). 
" Truth and non violence arc not for the den»c. Puttutl 
of them U bound to result In an all round growth of the 
body, mind and heart. If thli doei not follow, either 
irulli and non-violence are untrue or we are untrue, and 
unco the former h impoMihle the latter will be the only 
conclusion ’’ (//nriyan, &SJ7). 

Gandhiji may be looked upon aa an apostle 
of love, as a great man of action, but pcrsonnlly 
there is reason for me to believe tliat he sets 
creater store upon knowledge, ujwn the hying 
realization of unity, than upon action or ovc 
jis tlic ultimate value of life. Action and love 
arc valuable in so far as they arc the means of 
tliat realization, which finally and fully wmes 
in the intellect, but which also covers our heart 
and our lives in the end. ... , ^ 

This being my personal belief for some time 
past, I have tried to move mcri of importance 
m the matter ol an intellectual movement to 
support ond 

movement set on tool by Gnndliiii TOc 
response has geiierally been rasauslacloj^ 
And it was particularly so when, ns I said, a Jen 
davs back I met one who nas very closely 
Seeled with Goodhij. so tar economic 

nrnrrammea were concerned in Benpl I nal 

for freedom. Those who matte^, re, the 
uneducated villagers, needed no intellectual aid 
fo kee^le Jon Iheir mettle I had ^th 

him so far as the masses were concerned, but 
then there were the educated 
who needed this intellectual food so that th^ 
might conduct the Gandhi movement as lU 

'^"^^On'the^third occasion I met him, there w^ 
the usual rebuffs and I was "S I*e 

° t I chSeTth. hope, 

I SdlfpS 

. tothe dl? I'en he would be iolclliienl enough 


to appreciate tlie imjiortance of intrlkct in the 
Gandhi movement. 

'litis wns the la'd stmw. lie became grave, 
but fiuluiiately riiri not show signs of .'inger 
]u«t then; hccau<>c, ns he toW me aftei^vards, 
there was an outsider Congrc8«m.in in the room. 
On the following day, I went hack to him with 
A booklet regarding Gandhiji, when, to my 
surprise, there was nn angry outburst against 
intcllcctuais of the cl.ass to which I belonged, 
I.C., tho«c who did not lead the life of Gandhi 
but approached him through their intellect. 
Apparently much steam had accumulated over- 
night, and it w.as all for his good as well as mine, 
that my leader let it off as lie did that day. It 
was an tncident to be forgotten; but what 
struck me later on was that there had been such 
A serious lapse from the Gandliian nay of life 
even though the gentleman had consistently 
practised that life for the last seventeen years. 
Seventeen years of the life of a no-changcr had 
not made him less sensitive to personal insults, 
to a charge of dullness on his part, than any 
of us lie could be ns violent in thought and 
word ns wo without our Gandhiao discipline. 

But this can certainly be not said of Gandhiji 
himself As years roll by, he becomes more 
ond more tolerant, more appreciate e of his 
opponent’s viewpoint than he ever was before. 
And It is in this largc-heartcdness, this ever- 
expanding charity that the proof of his spiritual 
progress and of his greatness lies. Love expands 
m hU heart, until it embraces ell who differ 
from him ond even oppose him. 

So when I found the lapse on the part of 
one who professed to follow Gandhiji in his 
life, I asked myself, why had it been so ? And 
the only conclusion to which I was inevitably 
driven was the same as before : unless our 
practices are constantly illumined by the 
intellect, they are sure to degenerate into dead 
habit, howexer far we might have travelled 
in our spiritual life Then a living principle 
becomes limited into a creed, and the warrant 
IS signed for its death. 

TTie next scene is laid in a small vill.'ige 
in a far-away comer of Eastern Bengal. A 
•school for training political workers is held 
periodically in an Ashram by one of the most 
devoted disciples of Gandhiji in Bengal. In 
that school, a few months back, this worker 
was lecturing to an audience of political 
workers gathered there for a three-monthlv 
course of training He was speaking on God 
and the need of prayer in our spiritual life. A 
friend of mine, who happened to be there, put 
in by way of paranthesis that prayer did not 
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mean that one should necessarily have a belief 
an the existence of God. Buddha began bis 
•day with a few silent minutes; and in the 
same way a righteous man might begin his 
•day with a brief period of contemplation. ^ It 
•did not matter whether he believed in God or 
■did not. For such a man, my friend implied, 
right and justice had attained the same status 
as that of God in a religious man's hie. Both 
•were prepared to sacrifice their best for tiiat 
•which they held to be above alL Few could 
find fault with a statement liho this. But 
the directors of the school, including the on^- 
nal speaker, were gravely shocked by the 
speech all the same. It was, according to them, 
leading students away from the true Gandhian 
path. But Gandhiji himself has said that for 
atheists like Bradlaugh, Truth occupied the 
same place as God for others. 

Here too were then the signs of the same 
•disease, the fear that freedom of thought 
might endanger the moral integrity of the 
Satyagrahi. 

The third scene is laid in the hectic days 
■of 1930 when the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment was at its height. The government had 
forbidden entry into the district of Midnapore 
nnd every civil resister who tried to enter the 
•district was forthwith arrested As the number 
of the resistera increased, the government resor- 
ted to a new expedient. It arrested the men, 
brought them back to Howrah station and set 
them free. It meant little expense for them, 
but for the Congress it meant quite a lot. 
■Railway fares began to cause a serious drain 
upon the Congress purse, and moreover Satya- 
grahis in Bengal did not know what to do under 
the circumstances. If the Government refused 
to arrest they had to change their tactics and 
•do something other than merely send batch 
fitter batch to be arrested in Midnapore and 
immediately shuttled back to Calcntts. For 
the moment the leaders of Bengal were non- 
plussed. One important Congressman 
suggested hunger-strike in protest. But 
where were the Satyagrahis to undertake the 
liungcr-strike? At the Howrah station ? And 
then, against whom? On what is«uc7 These 
•were not clear; but still to the leaders that 
■seemed to be the only way open for the moment. 
7t was seriously suggested that the Satyagrahis 
■who were already in jail should resort to hungpr- 
c=trike, and propaganda carried on in the papers 


in order t o embarrass the government. 
Fortunately for the Satyagrahis, the govern- 
ment soon changed their own tactics and the 
movement went on merrily as before. 

But for the Satyagrahis, the situation had 
come as a great challenge. They had emerged 
from it unscathed not through, their own ments, 
but through an accidental change in the Govern- 
ment's policy. It was evident however that the 
heart of the Satyagrahis had not been full of 
love but full of hatred against the British 
government instead. Their resistance conse- 
quently lost the character of the resistance of 
love and became indistinguishable from the 
passive resistance resorted to by the Suffragists 
of England. But that is far from Satyagraha as 
Gandhiji understands it. In Satyagraha love 
is Ihe motive force, not hatred. Evidently the 
heart of the Ciwl Rcsister was wrong, but his 
brain was wrong too. For he even failed to 
realize for the moment that he was wandering 
from his chosen path of love into that of hatred. 
If his mind hod been clear, if introspection and 
Knowledge had been unclouded bj' the passions 
of the moment, Satyapaha would have borne a 
different character in 1931 and 1933 from what 
It actually did. 

These three incidents therefore drive us to 
the inevitable conclusion that we should not 
neglect the intellect even when we profess to 
follow the heart as a guide to our actions. The 
intellect forms as much a part of life as the 
heart and actions We cannot ne^ect the one 
without endangering the intepity of the other 
two And in this connection, there come back 
to me the wise words of the Yogavasista 
Ramayans ; 

“Thi* human life »» for ihe attainment of knowledge. 
AoJ it « man alwaya analyses the root cauae of e^ery- 
tlune <cMrA«fo), H» wjtrowa will become le«s and le*s. 
Remember this and with detennination alwars analy^ the 
root of ererything Neser neglect the intelleciual approach 
(ncAors), Bcrer nunimize its salne.” {Mumukihu-vym-a- 
hara-prakaraiut, 12/12). 

“This con'tint aid in the shape of richara is an on- 
equalled remedy for the sorrows of life.” (Ibid. 11/2). 

“Rama I It ia better to be born as a frog Iriing in 
tbe mod, better to be a worm inhabiting a dung-heap, or 
■ serpent confined to the mountain^are, than to Jo«c one’s 
analytical insight in life- Its loss is tbe root of all nn. 
bappine'S. The sages ha»e deprecated its loss, and you 
abouM oeter lose your richara in life.” (Ibl^ 14/46/7). 

“For ooe who is fallen into the dark pitfaU of 
ignorance, there is no means of rescue eieept richara, the 
analytical iniellectual approach.” (Ibid. 14/43). 
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ENGLISH 

THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE: 
By 1. T. Sunderland, M.A , D.D. Revued by Clayton 
R. Bowen, B.D, Pk.D. Indian Eitnon. PttUuhed by 
R. CKatttrite, ISOS, Upper Circular Roed. Ctdcuua 
Croon 8vo. pp XI+290. CJoiK letters fPttk dost 
cover. Price Rs. 2 The price o] the American edition 
ts two ddlers. 

This book IS an exact reprint, word for word, of ibe 
American edition. To make it araiJaWe in Indw even lo 
persons of moderate means, about one-tyd Ae price oi 
the American edition has been fired for the Indian ediuon. 

■Wilboul in any way aaetificmg accuracy, it has been 
written in « popular style by the renowned Bible eeholar. 
Dr J, T. Su^erUnd It clearly sets (octb what the best 
Biblical scholarship— a scholarship which is honest, inde 
pendent, and competent, that invwtigates to fi nd ^ t the 
facts and then speaks without dogmatic bias--hss dis 
coveted about the origin, authorship, growth, reri charac 
ter transitory elements, and permanent value of the Bible 
ins fully documented, and is perhaps the best 
of iL modem view of the Bible which has been published 
It IS not Christians alone who need to study tbs bo^ 
The followers of each religion ought to have * 
knowled-e of the value of the senpwres of every oibw 
«lmon and guided by such knowledge they ought to 
"ody at least ^e best portions of whsi these scnpiures 
Mn'Ln In this a^e of parliamenis of religions and con- 
cress and fellowship of failh* « » unnecessary to dilate 
on this duly ol men of culture. 

The University of Calcutta prescrihM poruons ol the 
TtiliU for some of its examinations. The students who 
have to read and the teachers who have to lecture on 
those portions will find Dr. Sunderland s book of great 

b^ve read the work from the first line lo the last 

’’“’■si"'.'” ."‘‘cCp’:''.. "Tk. tta 

Sacred Books of the^World.” •* SimilantiM between the 
B^bie and other Sacred BookV’ 

Ivws and their prolJenis are at pre^ W7 
7 tKrnuHic eye Dr Sunderland's book enaHrt 

ZtlVt h' .. .. 

STvet of that unique people a history. 


SPEECHES OF BHULABHAl DESAI, 1934-38 r 
Published by G. A. iVfffejon iC Co, Madras. 1938. JTiifc 
<t life sketch end a porfrair of the speaker, Demv Sio- 
pp. 6IS+X. Cloth, gdt feHers Price Rt 3-B. 

The biographical sketch which prefaces the_ boot 
mskes inierestme reading 

It contains €b speeches of Mr. Bhulabhsi Desai. Fiv^ 
of them are General Budget speeches deh\eTe>d at the- 
Qnii^ Legislame Assembly, three on the Indian Finance 
Bill, five on the Crimmsl Law Aniendnent Bill and the 
Cnminat Law Amendmeot Repeal Bilf. three on the In- 
surance Bill, and so on hlosl of tbe speeches were* 
debveted in the Legislative Assembly and prove his abilitr 
aa a parliamentarian and bis copious knowledge of the- 
subjects dealt with fn them. 

Some other speeches were delivered elsewhere oa 
other subjects As examples may be mentioned r "ll’e are- 
not Fainthearted.” deliveieil at Coimbatore, “ India e 
Mission in the World," at Madns, '‘Viadicaie tbe Namw 
of Our Motherland,” at Bexwada, “Freedom Cannot bft- 
Won by Argumwits," al Viaagapatam, “lJ?hy is India 
what she is toAay et Nagpur, “ In Purtuii of Know- 
ledge.” at Nagpur. 

The subjects of the speeches show a wide range ol 
knowledge Mr Bhulabhai Desai is an eloquent speaker.. 
Ills diction IS elegant and polished, his vocabulary copiouv 
and his manner persuasive Publicists and students will 
read these speeches with interest and advantage. 

EIGHTEEN SfONTHS IN INDIA: By Jaioaharlal 
A'rhru. Kit<d>istim, Allahabad, 1938 Price Rs. 2. 

Pandit Jtwaharlsi Nehru’s wtilings hardiy need aur 
general introduction His “talk” makes its way straight 
to the heart of ihe reader, there is a directness, a sigot'C 
in It which is irresistible That chareclenstie quriity,. 
maintained rn more than half a doaen volumes already- 
standing to his credit, is present in this hook also. It is. 
as tbe tide suggests, a sort of diary or memorandum, re- 
cording the wnier’s day-to-day impression on ideas and 
incidents that draw his attention. In March. 1936, he iiad 
returned from Europe, and his duties as Preaident oi the 
Indian National Congress made it iiece«5sry that he should 
tour throueh the country, and we find here the record of 
a busy life Sometimes in the moving train, sometimes 
on the Congress plitform, sometimes again from the Con- 
gress Qiair, Jawaharlal hs« been urpng his countrymen 
and countrywomen to gel ready for ihe liglij ihaj is yet to 
come, suggesting n thousand ways and one for our prepsra- 
timi It goes Wilhnut saying that what we have here is in 
the nature of a miscellany, but however, we may smile 
al the juxtaposition of incongnioiis ideas tlo-e to one- 
anothw, there is no confusion. 
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It had been nt> doubt a matter of common cnrio»ty 
*0 find out how lar jawalrarlal Is a Socialist, to a<l. how 
far he would coafona to religion, if at all ? He ha* 
therefore to give his credo to the people, and jnst as his 
autobiography is not a record of all the important events 
but a record of his own thoughts and moods, so the volaine 
under renew is a record of news and renews, more than a 
liislory of the times. He has tried, and be has succeeded, 
3n reconciling Congre's pohtics to Sociali-m. What should 
be the students’ altitude to politics ? Nornall) they 
should, Panditji says, observe a healthy discipline bnl as 
3ndia is always to some extent in an ahnorma) condilictn 
■due to her subjection, even in seeking to understand the 
course of events students are forced to take part in politics 
in some way or other. The dividing line is bound to he 
'vague and be does not undertake the impossible la^k of 
<lefining it 

His addie*5 to the Fajipar session of (be Indian 
IS’ational Congress is incorporated in it as well as that to 
the All India Convention held at Delhi in March, 1937 
5oth are well worth reading even though their immediate 
appeal is over. TTith regard to *oroe other topics, it may 
be said that events that have taken place alt this time 
lave not yet le»sened their interest— the 0“esuon of Arabs 
and- Jews in Palestine, the Spani«h Civil Tfar, Malaya and 
Indian labour. Congress and the Muslims, etc The < 7 ues- 
aioit of language also comes in for di'cus'ion and though 
jt is not possible within (he scope of this review to criticise 
3t in detail, it Is interesting to observe that Pandiiji does 
not think the Roman script to be withm the range of 
fractlcabihty at lea^t for the prevent, but he recommends 
the Devnagari and the Urdu, and if neces*ary, another 
lot the southeru language* 

What IS tranvpareni mo«t of all lo going through 
Tandit Jawaharlal’s wniings is the impression that the 
^Titer feels and *omeflines exphcitlv states "We have 
10 be vigilant and ever dert, and not permit complaceticy 
10 creep in, deadening our public activities and gradually 
crushing the spirit of our mmement It is that spirit 
that counts and the -public activity that re<ulis from it. 
Tor only that can supply the driving force to carry us 
'forward to our goal, and only on that can we base a 
■structure of democratic freedom.” He knows, and may 
Tils numerous readers reiL«e, that “Democracy is freedom 
lut it is aI«o diseipline” 

P. R Sei 

THE INDIAN STATES UNDER THE GOVERN- 
AfENT OF INDIA ACT, 1935 : By Sordar Rcsnbrr Sin^A, 
£CjT Fiidiwded' 6y ff, ff Taraporeiafa Sims, 
Mom Say, 1938. 

Tbis book, written by a Judge of the High Court of 
Judicature at Dholpur. is mainly a legal commeoiary on 
ihose sections of the Covernmeni of India Act, 1935, which 
ere directly or ladireclfy pertinent to the position of 
Indian States in the proposed Indian Federation; and as 
oucli It IS markedly weak on the general diwusston of the 
problem of Indian States in Indian politics. In the chap- 
ter on “The Future of the States" for instance, the author 
lias not made a reali'lic as»e«'ment of the impact of the 
prerailing public sentiment m India upon (a) the pracucal 
'operation of the so-called “safeguards” in the Coveni* 
menl of India .Act, and (b) upon the pcwsibibty of a long 
■continuance of the tie of loyally “ binding the Princes of 
India to the Crown.” 

On the legal side the book i>, of course, stronger. 
The author is more at home in di«cu«sing the legal impb* 
cations of Indian Sla'es joining the Federal Scliemc. On 
the subjects of “the Acce«Mon of Indian Stales,” “the 
Federal Executive,” “ Admiiusiraiive Relations,” and “the 
BistrihuUon of Powers” the author has some very interest. 


ing and informativs commerits on the various sections of 
the Act; and no student of Indian constitutional law can 
possibly read them without a great deal of benefit to 
himself. 

These comments, however, it must be mentioned, are 
largely quotations from Professor J. H. Morgan — it is a 
pity that no references have been given, — and they reveal 
an uomistakable bias in favour of the Princes. The author 
*eems to forget that in its actual operation every con--litu- 
tiooal macbine works very much as a parallelogram of 
social forces that give it its living reality. The empha'is 
of the Government of fndia scheme is, ucdouhtedl), in 
form upon the federating nnits rather than npon the 
Federal centre; but no atialjsis of the position of Indian 
States in the Federation can be really correct that does 
not tale full account of (he social and politieal atmosphere 
ID which the Federal Scheme will have to work. A purely 
legalistic survey of the various proit'ions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, divorced from the pohtical background 
ID which the Act is to be operative, can serve BJerelj' to 
give a fal«e sense of security to the Princes. 

The bock IS wntfen in a lucid and agreeable style, but 
IS badly pnrued and full of speUins mistakes. Words 
like “indepeodeatall}’” on page 1, “imancipaiioa" oa 
page 5, “latgvslalure " on page 37, “compell” on page 60, 
and “generaly” oa page 119. occur rather too Irequently 
«nd are immensely itnialing to the eye. 

Boot CSAWt) 

THE POSITION OF WO.MEN IN HINDU CmUSA- 
TION • By Dr. A S. Altekar, SJJ , LL£.. DJatf. Pp. 
Xl+468 Benares IfSS 

A more weleome publication just at this moment can 
be hardly imagined, vcben Hindu legislators all over India 
are engaged in h.mmenng out laws to restore to the 
Homen some of the rights and privileges they Io*t during 
the Middle Ages Every Hindu legislator in every province 
of India should read this ^k. He will find here not only 
a succinct and masterly presentation of the facts ot pa<t 
history but also shrewd suggestions for future reforms. 
That female education, intcr-caste mamage, remamage of 
widows, etc. were the normal cu*lonis of Hindu society 
in anciCDl times has been -always known, but few have 
dared to raise their voice against the spirit of reaction 
bom of Ignorance »lill enconipa«»iiig practically the whole 
of llindu society, and none so effectively as Prof. Alfekar 
puts ID this book Tho*e who dare not move in the matter 
Kitboat the assurance of scnptural saactiou will find here 
aiV cl«ry mnrn Tire praetal r eavArr nii! firrf ohr iSvJuilr evt- 
traaciap The vpeciaiist may demur that many problems 
of detail have not been di«cus«<d at all, e.g, paiiiiin', pari- 
terra, op -didhisu, didhisupotj But these omissions are 
surely intentional, for Prof. Altekar has evidently tried to 
make his book as non-iecbnlcal as possible, 

BATStailSRVA Ghose 

PROBLE.M OF INDUSTRY IN THE E.kST : By 
Harold Batter. Published in V. K. lot the /nfemmionol 
Labour Office {League of Nations). Pp 74. 

Hr. Harold Butler, until lately the Director of the 
Inieiiiaiiona] Labour OSee, toured round the Middle A'la, 
daring tbe winter of 1937-38, and gathered persona] im- 
pres*ions of Social and Economic condition*. 

The pre'cnt broebore of 73 page*, rs a report by 
Mr- Butler, on the “ Problem of Industries in the Ea*t," 
with special reference to India. French India, Ceylon, 
Malay and the Netherlands Indies. The author studied 
the probleias of labour aod iodu<lry of the countries in 
ihrir relation lo world economic conditions, and ii -will 
be fousd particulaily interesting to India, where the 
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lalinur movemenl hj» more oflen lieen Tiewed av political 
than economic. Allhnufli, tinee tlie great var conaWer- 
able changes have been made in the labour legislation*, 
there is still scope for further advancement in the condi. 
tion of labour in India, such as hours of work and other 
better systems of bringing about uniformity of conditions 
throughout the country. There lias been a great deal of 
discontent in the country regarding the relations between 
the labour and employers, which is engaging the utmost 
care and attention of the government and public leader^ 
The Government of Bombay, in order to do away with 
this unhappy relations introduced recently in the Bom^y 
Legislative Assembly the “ Trades Dispute ^ Bill,* which 
has been viewed by the labour leaders with snspiciom 
Mr. Butler is of opinion that a peaceful atmosphere in 
a Factory cannot be made by Law. It is the product of 
day-to-day dealings between the management and workers, 
and it is by iho'C that the flow of production is mainl^r 
determined. The Report also points out the backward- 
ness of the Indian Slates in matters of labour Legislation. 
Mr. Fuller aLo raises the question of regulating small 
factories, which do not come under the Factories Act. 
Chapters dealing with wages, efficiency, education, heslth 
and standard of living, studied in comparison wtih the 
other advanced countries of the world, are of so en^o^ 
ins interest, that the Government, the Employers and the 
labour Leaden will find much food for thought and action. 
The present study and the Report of the WUtley Coom^ 
lion, almost exhaustively deal with the problems relit ng 
to industry and labour in India. Labour, health •«"! »« 
allied Bubjeets are now in the hands of popo>«)? 
Mmisteri, and the whole country is waiebng wih esreest 
eageinesa the ways in which they uekle these all important 
problems. Kihar Ranjan McKnEWEt 

THE UNTOUCHABLE CLASSES OF THE JANJl^ 
STATE s By M. G. Bhagat, M.A 
Journal of the University of Bombay lot VII. rart I, 
July. 193S Pp 26. 

rfllchT'dwIci. 1. d.pi.r.bl. ..d 

T big lake but the Mahais and Cliamsrs are urt allo^ 
to l^e water by aU the villagers including the A>"*‘amiM. 
dans- as they believe that the water will be polluted 
For getung water they have to request somebody to p^r 
water in iLir pots and in return they have to pve wme 
firewood or to pay m cash” (p. 17). Similar conduits 
m oXhJ parts of the State also! 
finall* •iii»cests a programme of eduealioo and social re- 

S'Xfh XM cS™™d it«H -dd, .. Ih. a... 

. fcv. »m.r !». -Id to"; 
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take similar work, they would, in part, be fulfilling the- 
task f<w which the nation pays much more than a mere 
living wage. 

Nirsial KrsfAR Bose 

ISLAM IN THE WORLD : By ZaU All (Doctor of 
Medicine). Puhliihed by Shaikh ^fa^iimmird Athraf, 
Kasmiri Ba:ar, Lahore, 1938. Pp. *i-f-#23. Price not 
mentioned. 

The author is a medical practitioner of Cairo, and air 
Egyp-ian auid he has dedicated the book to the ex Khedive 
Abbas Ililmi 11 Tlie reason for the book he states in the 
Preface to be ; “In Europe I discovered a deplorable- 
ignorance and misunderstanding of Idam, tbe religion 
which I profess, and found that the relations belvreen tbe 
West and the Istareie world presented a chronic patbo> 
logical case very worthy of study and elucidation of its 
causes with a view to treatment .... In producing this 
work I have bad two mam objects in view ; the first being 
to place before the readers, hluslim and non-Muslim alike, 
a concise and compTehen«ive presentation of Islam; and. 
the second, to depict tlie salient aspects of the swift and 
profound transforma'ion of the self conscious Idanuc 
countries and its bearing upon world affairs,” 

On a first perusal of the book, it seems that tbe 
author has succeeded admirably in his objects It is an 
excellent aiienot by an educated Muhammadan to sketch, 
the place of Islam in the World of today; and it cannot 
be neglected if we (Hindus) would undersiaod the 
currents and cross<UTTeols passing through and forming 
tbe Muhammadan ibougbl of today. Tbe first two chapters 
dealing with Muhammad, tbe Prophet of Islam, and 
Idam, a Religion and a Social Order,— though informing 
are unenlieu Perhapa loo tnueli in llieae reapects 
should not be demanded from one who la a Muhammadan. 

The next few chapters contain an exeellent summary 
of Arab culture and civiliution in tbe early days of 
Islam The chapter on Islaoue poLly and the Caliphate 
should be read carefully by everyone in India But when 
tbe author savs, “Only once in a long period of fourteen 
centuries has Islam enjoyed the blessing of the perfect 
Idamic State, end that was under ibe single government 
of the first four Caliphs, the Wise or Rightly Guided. 
al Khulafa-Rashtdin . Abu Dakar, Omar, Olhman and AIi; 
this was the golden age of the Islamic State;” we believe- 
he joins issue with our Shia fnends. Again his statement 
"In our own timts the only place in the Islamic world 
where the theocentric Islamic Slate is beiog successfully 
set up IS Sa'udi Arabia under the mighty ababi ruler 
Ibn ^uj ” IS not quite correct. Even Ibn Stud is ad- 
oiinisiering Muhammadan Law in a modern fasliion 

When in 1238 the last Abbaside Caliph of Baghdad 
was put to death by Ilullaku and liia all conquering 
Mongo) hordes, for the first lime, the Muslim world wss 
left without a Caliph for three and a half years in tbe- 
hirtory of Islam Caliphate was tiieu es|ab1i<brd at 
Cairo: and it continued till the 3rd March, 192k when it 
was debberalely abolished bv the Kamaiist Government 
at Angora Since then the Caliphate is Ijing vacant for 
the recond time in the hi'tory of Islam It is to be 
regret ed that he has not discussed the difference between 
tbe two Mcancies; in one case it was accidental, in the 
other a deliberate and conscious act on the part of at 
least a section of Muhammadans 

There are evidences of haste in the hook; e.g, at p. 85 
he says: “Thus it appears as a misconeeplion to assume 
that the Sultan Selim I bought the title of Caliph from 
the last Abbasside at Cairo, or had it left to his hou<e by 
Will, to that from about the year 1517 the Ottoman chief* 
were both Sultan and Calipli The first diplomatic 
donmenl known which applies the words Caliph and 
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Imam to the Ottoman Sultan is the Treaty of KnchaL 
Jamarji with Russia in 1744” Again at p. 90 : “Abdnl 
Majid was the 38th Caliph of the Ottoman Dynasty which 
held the Caliphate from about 1517 down to the year 
1924” These two sia ements are contradictory to each 
other. There are other historical inaccuracies, and cnnoiis 
special pleadings, which we have come to associate with 
the Ahmadiya movement It is, however, in the Qiapter 
on “ Statisacs of Warn ” that there are gross exaggera- 
tions. The author gives the total of the Muhammadans in 
the world to be 400 imllions {p 418) The World Mn«lim 
Conference at Jerusalem in 1924 estimated the number 
to. he 234 milhons In 1929, the number was C'limated 
by competent statisticians to he 246 milliODS The 
Encjclopjedia Bntannica in its 1933 Year Book estimates 
their number to he 209 millions Even allownng for an 
abnormal natural increase it surely cannot be 400 milbons 
In India the total of Muhammadans is 78 millions in 1931 , 
but the author says 82 millions, and he excludes Balu 
chi'ian from India He taVes no account of the de- 
growth of Warn in Russian TiirVestan He forgets that 
“the BoUhevi'ls have demolished the imnaret of the CTeai 
mosque of SamarVand and erected in its place a huge 
statue of Lenin with the in«cnpuon ■ * No more will the 
Muezzin call the Faithful from the top of the minarets, 
but . . . Lenin !” (p- 358) In some places he con 
tradic's himself, la Albama “ today more than two-thirds 
of the total population are Muslim ” (p. 318) At p 415 , 
he eays 80 per cent are Muslims 

The book is both a disappointment and an atitaction 
It ts a book, howevet, which cannot be neglected 

J. M Datta 

HISTORY OF HINDU MATHE.\IATICS. Part I— 
NuaiQtAL Notation a>o Arheiuetic - By Dibhun- 
bhusm Datitt, DSc. aid Aeadhesk Saroyan Smgh, DSe 
Publttked by Motdal Banorsi Das, Lahore Pnee Rs 6 
(liiland), Sh. 10/6 (Foreign) 

The aelueyements of the early Hindu mathematicians 
and our indebtedness to them are little known to present- 
day historians of mathematics Though it is now ad- 
mitted that the decimal place-value system of numeral 
notation was inyenteJ and first used by the Hindus, it 
is not yet fully realized to what extent we ace indebted 
to them for out elementary nathemaucs. This is due to 
the lack of a reliable and authentic history of Hindu 
mathematics. The authors’ object in writing the book 
under review has been to make up for this deficiency 
by giving a comprehensive account of the growth and 
dev^opment ol the science ol mathematics in India irom 
the earliest known times down to the sevenceenlh century 
of the Christian era 

The authors have decided to pubh‘h the book in 
three parts The first part deals with the history of 
the numeral no'aiion and of arithmetic. The second is 
intended to contain the history of algebra, a saence in 
winch the ancient Hindus made remarkable progre«s. 
The third part is meant to devote to the history ol 
geometry, trigonometry, calculus and vanous other topics 
tucli as magic squares, theory of senes and permutalioiu 
and combinations 

Pan I of the book, which is now under renew, 
contains two chapters. Chapter I gives an account of 
the various devices employed by the Hindus for denoting 
numbers. It is in'ere«iing to note that for the fir«t 
time the gradual evolution of the decimal place valne 
fvrslem of notation has been traced and all evidence 
relating to its u^e in India collected together in this 
book. We hope that the iacls set forth in this chapter 
will finally set at rest the controversy about its place of 


origin. Chapter H deals with anihmeiic in general and 
gives details and illustrations of difierent methods of per- 
forming the arithmetical operations of addition* etc. oa 
a pati (board), as followed in India from the fifth century 
onward* It has been *hown in this chapter that our 
prc«ent me'hods are simple variations of tho*e of the- 
ancient Hindus Thu* the importance of Chapter II 
cannot be overe*lim3ied 

It is for the first time that a detailed hi«torv of 
Hindu Mathematics is going to be publi*hed and the- 
fir*t part which is now before ns shows what a va*t 
amount of laborious research has been undertaken by the 
author*. Dr Datta and Dr Singii have proved them- 
selves thoroughly competent for such a difficult ta<k and 
the amount of scholarship and critical insight that they 
hav« brought to bear upon their work cannot but be- 
admired bv any one going through tt It is impossible- 
to give a surrey of the work in a few lines and it will 
be sufficient to say that the authors have fully succeeded 
in their laudable endeavour We anxiously await tfae- 
publicaiion of the second end third part*, which will be- 
equallv valuable for all those interested in research work 
on any branch of Hindu Mathematics The printing and 
ge'-up of the hook leave nothing to be desired We hope- 
iba: a eopv of this interesting and instructive work wilf 
be preserved in the librarv of every eduestioni! institu- 
tion in India 

SuxruiAB Ranjan Das 

INDIA’S LIVTNG TR.^DIT10N5; PabfisJied by the- 
Theosophtcal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras Pp 113+- 
XIII. Pnee annas elettn Post free 

This iD'eresiing and instructive book has been 
compiled from the works of various satbors, such as. 
Sister Nivedita. E. B Havell, Anne Besant, Will Durant^ 

J M Macphail, H G Rawlinson and others and it 
composed of eicellent essays on lodiaa traditions of 
nationality, art. education, womanbo^, mamage, govern- 
ment. city and village life, etc 

G S Arundale, President of Theosophical Society in 
a short exhortiog foreword rightly remarks that India, 
the land of the world’s larger hope, is lodav, like the 
whole world, at the parting of her ways Hence, it ie 
high time to hold up before tbe Present the cultural 
traditions of her glorious pa*!, for a knowledge of which 
very few ml! have the time and patience to read through 
so many authors. Hence the usefulness of this small 
book that mil acquaint the reader with some of the- 
authoritative view* of the writers mentioned above. We- 
ought to know something of our country's great past and 
to that end this choice collection of extracts will serve- 
as a good inlroduction. 

Coltura) ideals of ancient India are not dead but 
dormant awaiting favourable atmosphere and environ- 
ment for unprecedented manifestation. India can. under 
no circamstauce*, forego her past and build a future- 
hitherto new Sister Nivedita with a historical insight 
observes that the future merely repeats the past, in new- 
comblnations end in relation to changed problems This 
chaotic and confused condition of modem India is due 
mainly to the fact that she i*. as N'lvedila pertinently 
points out, now in the throes of a passage from the 
medieval to the modem A great thinker has truly said 
that even if it be possible for the Canges to go back to 
her icy source, it is impossible for India to do awav 
with her past ideals and adopt new ones for the future. 
India of great past will have a still greater future if 
she can live up to her ancient ideals in the present age. 

About the bright future of national life in India 
Nnedita has prophesied thus; whai any one of a nation’* 
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SONGS IN EXILE (PoEsrs): By Jotfph Fttrtado. 
Jablished by C. P. JTorLi, Poona. Price Rs. 6 

Mr Furtado’s mi'givinjs about his own “old- 
fashioned” Terses are no more justified than his imia- 
tion at what he calls the “ultramodern pseudo Mnse 
o! the ITaste Land" Quite a number of the Songs *» 
Exile haTe an exhilarating fre^hne'S, particularty where 
there is a twinkle of naughtiness behind the author’s 
apparently artless nairete. PAe Mullah’s Daughtti and 
Brahmin Girls are typical examples The more senons 
of the lyrics have often an epigrammatic quality which 
enhances the pathos The collection presents a ddiaous 
blend of the irrepressible joie de were of an ardent 
nature and the dignified reserve of a strict Calhohc dia- 

With regard to the price, Mr. Furtado appears to 
follow Ra«kin’s dictum. 

THROUGH EASTERN EYES (Poeus) : By Nand 
Qomar. Published by Popular Book Depot, Bombay. 
Illustrated. Price Re I. 

Neatly got np and highly tinselled, this volome is 
a thoroughly pretentious “modem poetic surrey. ...of the 
world today." 

S. H V. 

HINDUSTHAN YEAR BOOK AND WHO'S WHO. 
3939 s By $. C. Sarkar. M C. Sarkar and Sons, Ltd, 
14, College Square, Calcutta Price Re. 1/4 

The 1939 edition of this valuable year book excels 
its previous issues in usefulness and variety The supple* 
ment has some useful notes on (he European situation, 
including an article from the pen o{ Pandit Jawabarlal 


THE TREASURY OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE- 
By Ram Labhaya, B.A. and Jaishi Rrnn Gotl, D^, LLB. 
PublUhed by Messrs. Ram Lai Suri end Sons, dnarkali, 
Lahore. Pp. xix+637. Price Rs. 34. 

This is a very useful compendium of general informs* 
tion, classified into difierent chapters— Staustics, f^roni 
cle of Events, Important Dates of History, Famous Battles 
oi Indian and World History, Trade and Commerce, 
Science, Eingineering, World Politics, etc. Data relating 
to India have been given separately The work has been 
carefully compiled but too many printing mistakes, very 
often serions, and want of an alphabetical index have 
diminished the value of the Look. 

SODBEW DCT 

THE LAW RELATING TO PLACES OF ENTER- 
TAINMENT AND A3IUSE.MEIVT ; By Mr K. Verrkoba 
Rao, MJj, Advocate, High Court, jlfodroj. Price Rj IS 

The bcKik under renew is a lteatj»e relating to the 
rights, duties and liabilities arising out of the legal 
relationships of proprietors, artistes. Patrons and others 
connected with theatres, rinemas, race-courses, dobs, 
parks. Zoos, inns, etc. Its purpose is to serve as a 
tade mecum to lawyers artistes, proprietors and all others 
haviog the management and control of places of enier- 
tainment and amusement, so as to enable tbem, on a 
reference to it, to find out the law applicable to the pmnt 
with facilitv. 

It is a complete manual as to the vanous points dealt 
therein The rights and liabilities as also the duties of 
the Public and Propnelors in regard to places where 
entertainment and amusement are provided, have been 
very fully explained and dealt with by the learned author 
The book is free from over-conciseness and also free 


front superfluous verbiage, which makes the book extreiaely 

nseftiL 

The book has elucidated very clearly the law on 
such points where it is uncertain and has thrown a flood 
of on such points where j’udicial authority is 'ilent. 
TTie book has further stated in a ma«terly manner the law 
as to libel by sound films, dealing especiallv wiih the 
wellknown Rasputin action, which is the leading aiitho- 
nty as regards many interesting and important questions id 
the law of libel and slander 

The book is interesting throughout and breaks 
new grounds It will satisfy a professional need. Not 
only Indian cases have been referred to in this book, 
but also Scottish cases, Insh cases, English cases, Austra- 
lian cases, Canadian cases and also American cases have 
been not^ and thoroughly discussed We heartily con- 
gratnlaie the learned author for placing before the Public 
and the Profession a book which has classical merit and 
noted for its thoroughness of research 

THE YOGA OF THE BHAGAVAT GITA : By Sri 
Krishna Prem. Published by John At. JFotlcuis, 21, Cecil 
Court, Channg Cross Road, IT.C. 2, London. 

The book onginated in a series of articles which were- 
to be wnlten for The Aryan Path of Bombay on the 
significance of tbe chapter titles of the Bhaggvat Gita. 

The point of view from which the book has been 
writiea is that tbe Gita is a text-book of Yoga, which 
IS a guide to the treading of the Path of Consciousness, 
sinking the senses !s the mind, the mind in Buddhi. 
BuddM IS the Great Self and ibes to go on Beyond, 
entenog tbe blj's ol the Supreme Eternal. 

Tbe author has very clearly explained that by Yogr 
is here meant not any special ayetem called by that name, 
not JnsDS Yoga, nor Karma Yoga, nor Bhakti Yoga, nor 
the eightfold Yoga of Paianjali, but just the path by 
which man unites his finite Self with the Infinite Being. 

It is the inner Path of which all these aeparate Yogas 
are so many one-sided aspects If is not lo much a 
synthesis of these separate Yogas as that prior and un- 
divided whole (Akhanda yoga), of which they Tep»«ent 
partial formulations. 

We agree with the author that the Path of light 
indicated in tbe Bhagavat Gita is not the special properly 
of Hinduism, sor indeed of any one religion only. It 
IS something which is to he found, more or less deeply 
buried ID all religions and which can exist apart from 
any formal religion at all. That h why the Gita, though 
definitely a Hindu book, the very crest-jewel of Hindu 
teachings, is capable of being a guide to all seekers of 
truth aU over tbe world. 

We recommend this book lo everyone who wants to 
tread the Path of Truth, which is not the property of 
any one sect, community or any one Religion at alf, but 
is the common property of coRective humanity. 

Jrrr>pius»Tii Bose 


EVCLISn-SANSKRIT 

PRAYERS. PRAISES AND PSALMS: Published' 
by C. A. hatesan & Co, Madras Price Re. 1-4. 

An excellent handbook chosen not only frorn ancient 
literature but al'o from modern — from the Veda*, (he 
Upaaisbads, (he Ramayan and the 3Iahabhsrat. the 
Snmadbfaagavat Gila, the Pursnss, Agamas and Tantras; 
dassieal poetry and the old Acharyyas, etc. The credit 
of the compilation and translation goes to Dr. Raghavan, 
M.\. Ph D., the excellence of which is confirmed by so 
emiBent a scholar as MM K. S3<tri. and the book is all 
the more precious for hating received Mahatmaji's- 
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JilessiDg. Tho°e who are in favour of reh'gious education 
->ln schools might make good use of such B book. 

P. R. Sen 

THE HEART-DOCTRINE OF SRI BHAGAVAD 
CITA AND ITS MESSAGE: By R. Vasudna Row. 
Published by the Suddha Dharma Mandalam Association, 
Mylapore, Madras. Pp 144. Free unthin India, on 
.appUcaticn tiilh four annas arampj. 

Besides the current text of the Gila which contains 
‘700 stanzas (or rather 701 stanzas if i<e include the 1st 
stanza of the 13th Chapter), there are two other versions 
«of the Gita, tir, the Kasmin recenaon pubhshed by S. N. 
Tadpatrikar of Bhandarkar Onentai Research Institaie, 
-Poona, and the Suddha recension published by the Suddha 
Dharma Mandalam Association, Madras The Kasmiri 
text contains 714V4 stanzas, whereas the total number ol 
atanzas of the Sudd* i text is 74S The texts of the 
-current as well as of the Kasmiti Gita are each dmded 
into 18 Chapters While, on the other hand, in the Suddha 
text we find 26 Chapters. In the latter the first and the 
last Chapters are called Gitasataranirupanam and Brahma- 
stuti, respectively, and the intermediate 24 Cbaj^rs are 
grouped into four Shatkas (Sextads) of six Qmpters 
each, namely, Gnana-Shatkam, Bhakti Shaikam, Karma- 
Shatkam and Yoga*Shaikam ■ . ut 

The brochure under review is based on the iuddBa 
text of the Gita as interpreted by Hsinyogio and on the 
tcBchines of other Suddhaeharyas. The one central truth 
Incorporated in it la the attainment of Bfabmaprapli alter 
having achieved Moksha by adjusting oneself 'aeuvely to 
the legitimate demands of SamsM or world Frowsy 
Those who are interested in the Giia literature will be 
greatly benefited In going through this brochure 

AtiuiCk Moiun Sana 


BENGALI 

ACilARYA KESHAB CHANDRA: By Vpadhyip: 
.Coar Cob,nda Ray Centenan Bdiuen. 19^. A C 
Saka era 1860. Pubh.hed by Paritosh Chosh, from Amo- 
iiJhan Press. 3, Ramanalh Majamdar Street, Calcutta. 
Size of page, 9 inches br 51 mches. Three lolumes. 

Keshub ui the attitude of prayer and a blacK and ^ue 
portrait of the author hate been giten tn the teorL Pnce 
Rs. 10. 

Though Keshub Chimder Sen bvrd only for foity five 
years, this extensive biography of 

Fo, he b<t.n ihe .o.k ol b. ble m erf, 
south and wss very active throughout bs oar<« 
Lmbmation in the same individual of a life “f 
dhyana (meditation) and of active work, such as we M 
in ihe life of Keshub Chundcr Sen. is not ^ 

•,T>< Ife was a devout worshipper of Ooil, a religious 

srirfeT-.-; erirf 

S.u»±;’.he ...te e; . 

rrSfrf .?,"A....;.le.^ Th., . Ml b.W, 

of "ucri min should fill three stout volumes is not «i 

all surprising. full knowledge of the hi-tory 

■*'" f, 55S taiteh'er te.. e' V- 


doing bis bfe-work Keshub visited all the main provinces 
of India. In the course of these mission tours he met 
persons of many r3ce% religious communities and castes 
and had conversations and discussions with them on many 
Bubjects. An account of the^e enables the reader to have 
some idea of the religious and social condition of different 
parts of India at the time when he visited them. The 
reader is al«o placed in a position to know what English- 
men and &igIi<hwomcn ihougiit of India and Indians at 
the time when he visited England and delivered his wonder* 
ful speeches there, which were mainly on religious and 
social subjects but included severe cniicism, too, of BnU<h 
Rule in India. One learns from this work al<o that he 
was invited to visit America. 

When Keshub lived and worked, the influence of the 
Brahmo Samaj was felt in India, particularly in Bengal, 
and It was an elevating influence The national move- 
ment, in the spheres of politics, social welfare and uphft, 
woman's emancipation, education, etc., received a great 
impetus, directly snd indirectly, from the Brahmo Samaj 
movement Sidehghts on or references to activities con- 
nected with It are to be found in tiie work. 

The detailed contents of the work giv’en in chrono- 
lopcal order and extending over 173 pages serve the pur- 
pose of a synopsis of ihe volumes. An alphabetical index 
would have increased its usefulness and made it easier 
to consult it 

The cordial thanks of the Beosali reading public are 
due to Stiyot Gyaoendra Chandra Baneryi but for whose 
earnest labours this edition could not have been pub- 
lished. 

SIIELLEV-SANCRAIK i By Srirendranath Metira, 
1/-< (Cantab), 1£S. (Reftred). Visvabharati BooLthep, 
no, Cornuidlis Street, Calcutta Pnee Re IS, 

This book IS a rolleeiion of metrical translations of 
moM of the best known poems of Shelley, RrornetAeua 
{'abound is in Shelley’s and some of his critics' opinions 
bis be<t worL This poem has been translated in an 
abndped form, and a translation of the latter half of 
Adonais have been included in this volume. 

Rrofeswor .Maura has earned distinction for his skill 
ID tneincai Iran'laiions of English poems and his ability 
to preserve the emotional a-nea] and the music of the 
originals in his Bengali renderings These qualiiies are 
to be found in this book. too. 

NEW EDITIONS OF \'ARIOUS BENGALI WORKS 
of Ra6ia<f/'anorA Tagore. Visiabharati Bookshop, 210, 
Coenaraffis Sfreer, Calcutta 

(1) SESIIER K.\DITA (" Potsr at the Close”), a 
A'ocef. /Vice Re. IS 

Tina novel originallv appeared in PrabasL It mav be 
aaid to have two heroes and two heroines. Both feil in 
one kind of love with one person and married another 
under the infiiience of another kind of love. The book 
IS a great psychological eliidy as well as a picture of a 
rection of Anglicized Bengali society 

(2) D.AK CHAR (“Post OrriCE”), a Play. Price 
annus eight. 

It has been InnOaied into English and most other 
pnneipaf European languages The reviewer was present 
aome 13 years ago when it was surcessfuUy alaged in Ger- 
man at Dresden and IVtgue and in Czech in Prague. 

(31 KAHIA. (4) SANKALPA O SVADESII. (5) 
PRABIIAT SANGIT, priced respectire/y or S, 8 and 10 
mnas ea^ are extensively read hooka of poems. Katha 
has poems on heroic ud other episodes in Indian Mslory 
■nd OB other subjects, and msny of these poems are recited 
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at public {unctions. Sankalpa O Seadesh contains poems 
showing the depth, intensity and purity of the poet’s lose 
of the Motherland. 

(6) BYANGA-KAUTUK, a collectim of humorous 
arddes, stories, and a playlet. Price six annas. 

Very few, if any, of Rabindranath’s humorous and 
satirical writings hare been translated into English. He 
is, therefore, unknown to foreign readers as a humorist 
and sadrist, and hence they cannot form a coirect idea 
of Us personality, unless they possess snScient knowledge 
of Bengali to be able to read Um in Bengali. 

(7) SISU (“The Chud"), a eolleetim of poems. 
Price annas twelve. 

This book requires no introduction to readaa of the 
poet’s The Crescent Moon. 

(8) INGREJI SAHAJ SIKSH.K (“East “Wat to 
Learh Emcush"), Part I. Price annas four. 

As its niDie-indieatea, it makes it easy for Bengali 
children to lesnx English. It shows the poet’s Tersatilily 
and Us genius as a teacher. 

(5) KANIKA {“Pabttcles”), a collection of humor, 
ous witty, and satirical short poems. Some of them are 
epigrammatic. 

(10) VlSVA.PARlCnAYA (“ItmontrcnoH to the 
Ukitoise"). Price one rupee. 

This saeniifs primer in Bengali hy the poet-sage has 
heea printed Sto umee and rerised thrice in the eoone 
of a year and a half. It has been noticed aereral time* 
in this journal. 

PRAHASWr (“Sne who ts PBortaefr rw SssiLCfc’*): 
By Rabindranath Tatare. Vistabharati Bookshop, 210, 
Cornwallis Street, Celeiuia. Price Re. 14. 

TUs is the ]ate<t new poetical work by Rahindtanatb 
Tagore. And it is remarkable that it shov* Us nndiminish* 
ed power ss a wnier of humorous poems. Perhaps it is 
net remarkable, too For it is perfectly true, ss the poet 
cirims in the introductory poem, that he will nerer grow 
so old as to consider lau^ng, smiling aud joking un- 
becoming and childish on ^e part of grare elders. 

X. 

SANGITTKI : By Ditipkumar Roy. Published by the 
University of Calcutta. 1933. Pp. 258. 

The anthor needs no intx^dnetion. He is a well- 
known •nusician and a frequent contributor to the jour- 
nals and periodicals on the problems of popular Indian 

Though an eCort hu been made in this book to keep an 
unprejudiced outlook a certain feeling of aniagomsm 
towards the classical school is noticed ihroughonl. The 
classical school, as he points out, lays stress on the 
tonal effect of composition rather than on Isagosge* 
formation But that does not certainly justify ns to 
conclude that it fails to appreciate meanings conveyed 
through the medium of language and the consequent 
dramatic efitet. 

There are different wavs of thinking and feeling 
amongst different individaiis and there is no reason 
whe all people should be bound down to one set of 
pnaeiples. Ooe need not be nnnecessanly dogmatic about 
tho nhlmste truth of his own standpoint. 

The aulhor deais with the nrioos classes and stylet 
of mntic both popular and classical and shows the treed 
of prosress and dertlopment of vocal music. As sdmined 
by him the book lacks in ty^tematic presentatioa of 
materials and h'nee cannot be recommended as • text- 
book but the pnblic sbonld he thankful for the pnhbex- 
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tion of a short treatise like tUs with an exposition which 
is sure to create an interest in a lover of mns'e. 

M. Gancclt 

MARAXm 

ADIIUNDC BHARAT ; By ShteJear Datcatraya 
Jawadekar. Puhlishrd by G. V. Kulkami, Sulabh Rash- 
triya Granthemala, Poona 2. Pages 733. Price Rs. 4. 

In this immensely valuahle retrospective survey of 
the last hundred years of the rise and formation of Indian 
Nationalism. Achaiya Jawadekar is to be congratulated 
for maiDCaiDing a thoroughly nnhiassed and balanced 
viewpoint in judpng the varions cross-currents in politi- 
cal thought The book is divided into two parts : the first 
ha]( deals with the events from 1818 to 1893 AJ)., while 
the latter half covers the movements to this day. Being 
a disenssion mainly about the ideologies and an interpre- 
tation of the bearing of persont'Itie* and their principles 
on poLtical penpbery, many pages are devoted to subjects 
bke the basis of Indian National Economics. Satyagrahs 
as a revolutionary weapon, the reaetionciies and the 
reshsts, Isdian >heo)i>gjej3 enltsTO srd the ftaPsiie 
maierisdism of the sociabsts. There are thirteen ea<ays 
in aB and though in the end the Acharya has not escaped 
siding Gandhian views, yet it is to his credit that only 
two chapters deal with provincial politics in particular. 
The book meals deep leanung and a sane valuation of 
the ideal and the real in polities on the pan of the author, 
and in it* lucid expression the book will rank among the 
first rate critical essays on pobtical theory as practised 
in modem India. 

P. B. Macswe 

mNi>i 

AimiASIK JAINKAVYA-SAMGRAHA*: Editors 
Agatehrmira Nahata and Bhambartal Nahata. Published 
by Sankardm Subhmrof ft'aheia, $-6, Armenian Street, 
Cdcutta. 

The volume cociains about 200 small poems, mostly 
in Hindi and pubb'shed here for the first time, which 
deal with the bfe-siories of a good number of Jain Salats, 
principally of the section known as the Kharataragacchs. 
The pahbcatlon is of immense bnguislie and historical 
importance. The poems which cover a period oi about 
800 years some of the earliest being assigned to the 
12lh ceutn^ of the Oiristiaa era, abound in ipedmens 
of Unguistic changes and pecubarilles daring successive 
centuries. The hiilorical iufonnation that may be 
availsble on a critical sifting of the material embodied 
here vrill be highly usefal for the reconstruction of the 
later history of Jainism. Among the contributions of the 
leaned editors for increasiag the nsefulness of the volume 
reference may be made to the frllowing : a short descrip- 
tion o! the source books, especially the manuscript 
material, wherefrom the pieces were taken; a brief 
sommary of matters of historical importance found !n 
the poems; a rhort account of the fwcti; a atatemert 
embodying a chronological arrangemenl of the poems; 
glossaries of dilScnll words and technical term* or proper 
names; and reproduction of illustrative pages from oti 
maftoscripts as wrB as of illostrstions and old portraits, 
eoDiained In them or found elsewhere, d^ictiae a 
number of sages dealt with in the poems. The edi'ors 
will he doing inestimable service to Jinalogy if they 
would continoe their labours in searthiag and briapng 
to light sinailar ether poems, of different »eetions of the 
Jains which are behev^ to be eiistiag in larce nusilvTV 
even to the present day bot win be lost vriiain a short 
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MADHYAPRADESH KI MALGUZARI PRATlUs 
Translaied by Ckoudhari Kiihanlal Amaini. Puhtuhed by 
the Purogami f'ichar Mala Office, Nagpur City. 193S. 
Pp. iiu+?9. Price Annas 8. 

Land revenue s)stem of ihe Central Provinces is the 
subject-matter of this bttle book The origin and develop- 
ment of the different s)-«tems axe traced and the flaws 
of the Tenancy Act are pointed out. TTie historical por- 
tion as well as the present method in the land system 
are interesting. Ttie book suggests some timely altera' 
tions which will stop the present strained relation between 
the landlords and tenants. 

PRACHIN JAINA mnA&~-PAJtr 1 ; Baba 
Su,ra}mcdl Jain. Published by the Digombar Jain Pusta- 
kalaya, Surat. Pp, 137. Price Annas 12. 

The description of the mythical ages according to 
Jain Iradiiion differs substantially from that of the orthodox 
Hindu schools So the book which gires us the former 
Slew is interesting. The great monarch Bbarat of the 
Puranas is claimed fay the Jamas as one of their pioneers. 
There are many other interesting points also. 

RxMis Basil 

JYOTl PRASAD ; ITnlten and edited by Mai JWof 
Jam, B.A (Hons.), BT Published by Lola Johan Mall 
Jain Sara}. Danha Ketan, Delhi. 

For a biography this attempt is too sketchy and in loo 
broad a manner. The subjedt a prominent reforuer of 
the Jain coromanitv has been treated sympatheucallT; 
but with a candidness which is detrimental when the 
character has not been msde to live through the pages. 
The real worth of the hook lies in the ippeoded eoliec- 
tjon of poems wiHen by /he late reformer, which, how- 
ever, are not great poetry. 

Bauu Sshm 

VISVA PARICHARY s Translated Jram Rabindranath 
Tagore's Ben^i book of the same name into Hindi (not 
Hindustani) By Paidit Hetartprasad Diiiedt. I isvabharatt 
Bookshop. 210, Cornwallis Street, Caleuiia. Price Re. 1. 

It IS a faithful and elegant trandaiioo and ought to 
be studied by readers of Hindi. 


at she Khcdayla Press, Ahmedabad Clothbonnd. Pp. 
582. Pnce Rs. 5. 

Gonnd Afahadev Jo'hi's boot in Jfarathi is a scholar- 
ly work on the subject of the Structure of Hindu Society. 
The iranelator being at home in this somewhat philoso- 
phical «ub,eet has been able to enter into tbe spirit of Jt 
and present a good picture of U, because the work read- 
as if it were an original treatise. Social problems such 
as our caste diTt«!on«, our marriage ideaL and the quc'- 
tiwi of the approach of our old phllo«ophcrs to matters 
like Eugenics and Genetics — which are being hotly dis- 
cussed at present — are scientifically treated here. The 
wdiolc subject is njade lery iDleri^iiDg and the diw^'iwjs 
on every problem is supported by anlhorities, Diropean 
and Indian, modern and ancient Altogether it is a valu- 
able and thought provokine conlribiilion on a vital subject. 

VADNAGAR . By KemoYolai Bhasshankar Dart Paton 
Printed at the Arjasiidharak Press, Baroda. Thick Card' 
board. 1937 Pp. 160. Price Annas 8 

VaJnagar, formerly Ananpur, has pfaved a great 
pari in the history of old Gujarat It is mentioned in 
the Skand Puran and finds a place in copper plate inscrip- 
tions of the Mautrak dynasty. Everything relating to 
old and new Vadnagar Iia< been collected by Mr. Date 
10 thi* litlle book There is a dearth of such manuals 
giving the history of well-Vnowri towns in Gujarat; anv 
effort therefore in that direciion Is welcoBie and desenes 
encotiraeemeni 

mnENDR\ KUMAR By Menrnpglrfff Jmn 
Ctnjf, Baroda. Printed at the Cu/arat Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad Ciothbound 1936 Pp 378 Price Rs 3. 

This book II a novel of the ordinary type It upholds 
the flag of orihodoit and <!de by side gives glimpses of 
stale inineue*. Ordinary people would like to read it. 

K M J 

HOOKS RECEHTID 

ORDINARY FOODS • Compiled and Published by 
J C. Basok, 363. Upper CAifpore Roeii, Cofe«r»rt. 1937, 
Price Annas Four 

SHELLS FROM THE SEA «HORE : By K R. Mcnon, 
Phjl Published by The Greeter India Publishing House, 

SO, IT Jive Road, Singapore 193S Pp 68 Price $I'00 


URDU 

MUSSAL.MANON KA ISAR OUR AZ.ADI KI JANG • 
By Mr. Abdul g’ahtd Khan, B.A. Publjshed by the 
Author at 9, Latoiiche Road, Lucknow. Pnce Re. I 
The author professes this book to be a detailed bis 
lory o! Jnilian politics from the pa«l few cenlorira to ibe 
present day. But the bias wilh which he approaches 
the subject is so obsiou* that it suffers even as propagaitda. 
For caample, the aiilhor asserts that the ifindi Urdu 
tangle would never have an*en had Ihe Woghols loti^ 
duced Arabic rather than Persian at Court; that the 
Congress has the same intenlions towards Mosliins as 
Shivaji bad towards the Moghul Throne (since they created 
a ‘^liiva 1 gale at the Mahara'hlra Congress f ) ; that for 
Mahaima Gandhi Swaraj means nothing save crashing 
the Muslims wiih the help of the British. 

BtLKAl Stnisi 


SiRACfRI : By C. I'aiupitai ,\fu//aimru, Ceylon. 
TflE HUMAN SOUL By Filton Hock. Bharaxi 
Brothers Bombtry. Pp 97 Pnce Annas Eight. 

LOVD AND UfARRLAGE (Thfsc Essatv ov the 
Relatiovmiip BETwrcN TiiK Sexcs) • Pr Aoni Copal Deb 
JoarJar, Prefessor, Lurknow CArijfian College, Lucknow. 
Pp 45 

SUFISM— Live or Saix Biciiai. Siiau : By Diwan 
Lidehand Aorofren, M.L.A (Central), Adrocate, Sind. 
1938 Pp 125 
in\Di', 

SAKlINSlDiiANTADARPAN : Ediied by Sri Pandit 
Samerrhandra Jain Aaialirtha, Sahityaiisharod Publish, 
ed bi MulchanJ Kismdas fCapadia, Surat. Pp 56. Price 

Annas Flit 

BACnOO\I%OD: Br Sr> B Bachoo. fo Aryan 
Road, Can Manor, P. O <IAjynr//e. Durban, Aatal (S 
AJnea) 1933 Pp 31. 


GUJARATI JOIIBAN-TARANC • Dr Vnhanr Prasad Dadhich. 

IffNDUO.MW SAMAJ RACHANA SlUSTRA (Thu BA, U.R. Pubtishrd M the Author from Round Build- 
Srlil'CTniE or HiM>U SoCIETT) : Translated from MvcShi mg, Asfiw /)en Road, Bombay 2. Pp 40 Price Annas 
by Liladhar Jiiram FodatV BS. (Cml). Poona. Printed Fire 



THE LEGEND OF “'THE WANDERING JEW” 

Bv HETTY KOHX 


The Legend and its Origin 
The legend of “ The ^Vandenng Jew ” is known 
in all the countries of Europe. The expressions 
“ Wandering Jew ” and “ Eternal Jew ” have 
found their way into the ever^'-day language 
of all these nations, and the theme of the 
legend has inspired poets and prosc-wnters, 
play-wrights and painters. 

In view of its prevalence, it is somewhat 
astonishing to note that the legend of “The 
Il’andering Jew ’’ is not an .ancient legend ba?cd 
on oral tradition As a matter of fact, the 
storj* nas not ^own until the latter half of 
the IGth ccntuiy or even as late as the 
beginning of the 17th ecntuiy- .\ D. 

The Jew Ahasucrus was a cobbler living m 
Jerusalem at the time of Christ. When Jesus 
on Ills way to Golgotha leaned against 
Ahasuerus's house to rest, Ah3sueru> protest- 
ed, whereupon Jeaits said " I will stand and 
rest, but tliou shalt go ” Since then .\ha^ucrus 
wanders on and on througli the world, without 
rest and unable to die. to anotlicr version 
Ahnsuenis is supposed to have t.aunted Jesus 
e.ayjng, “Go quicker”; whereupon Jc«u< re- 
plied : “ I go, but thou shalt wait until I 
return ” 

The source of the legend is probably to be 
found in (he wortN of (he Xc« Testament, 
wiierc Christ says ; 


and printed by one CbristofI Cnitzer, but no 
such author or pnntcr is known. Was the 
whole affair a myth ? 

Xevertheless, the etory met wtli ready 
acceptance Eight editions of the pamphlet 
appeared in 1602, and the 40th edition before 
1700 It nas translated into various European 
languages, and was known in Engl.and before 
1G25 It was a great success in the X’cthcr- 
lands. and found its way into Denmark and 
Sv. cefen. 

The expression “ Eternal Jew” p.nsscd into 
the Czech language In Southern Europe little 
is hcar<! of the stoiy m this version, but a 
parliamentarj’ advocate of Pan?, in ICO-f, 
speaks contemptuously of the popular belief in 
“ The Wandering Jew " m Germany, Spam 
and Italy. 

In mo«t Tcuionie languages, the stress is 
laid on the rrcpotu.al character of the puni«h- 
ment (ir. the exprc««ion in German is “ Dcr 
ewige Jude ” — “ cwig eternal ’’) . In the 
Romance langiuage*. tlie U'Ual form lias 
reference to the nandorings (the French 
rendering is “Le Juif Errant "—“errant 
“ wandering In Spanish icritmgs there are 
but few n'ferenecs to ‘‘Tlic Wandering Jew”; 
when he does appear, his n.amc U not Aha«iicni'', 
but Ju.in E.«pcra cn Dios (John i%ho-c hope is 
in Go(l> 
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there are several kindred stories eufficiently 
similar in substance as to warrant brief men- 
tion before we follow the " Wandering Jew ” 
further on iiis strange wanderings throu^ 
literature. 

Nearly four centuries earlier than the 
famous Pamphlet, a similar sto^ appeared on 
English soil in Flores Historiarum, a work 
published by Roger of Wendover in 1228 A.D. 
An Annenian archbishop told the monks of St. 
Alban’s that' he had seen Joseph of Arimathaea 
in Armenia under the name of Carlbaphilus, 
who had confessed that he bad taunted Christ. 
This Carthaphilus had afterwards beem 
baptised under the name of Joseph. Matthew 
Paris (died 1259) in copying Wendover, re- 
ported that other Armemans had confirmed the 
story on visiting St. Alban’s in 1252. A similar 
account occurs in the chronicles of Philippe 
Alouskes (died 1243). 

In, other variants, namely by two Italian 
writers of the 15th centurj% the astrologer Guido 
Bonatti of Forli and Sigismondo Titio, a 
chronicler of Siena, not known until recently, 
the hero is called John Butta Dous (because 
he stnick Jesios). Buttadeus is said to have 
appeared in Forli in 12Q7 and at Siena in the 
14th century, aUo at Bologna in 1415. 

Another similar legend is that of Malehus. 
Malchus struck Jesus on the face, and was 
therefore condemndd to await the Last Judg- 
ment in an tmderground chamber in Jerusalem 
walking to and fro all the time (according to 
another variant, alwajs standing). The latter 
also occurs in an entirely isohated tradition (in 
a 17th century book) about a Jew John Roduji* 
who told Christ to move on, and who is pre- 
ser%’cd in Jerusalem within nine doors. Some 
of these legends became confused with that of 
Joseph of Arimathaea and the Holy Grail. 

We now return to the legend of “The 
Wandering Jew,” which ret-iined such o hold on 
the popular imagination that impostors could 
still utilise it and po«e as the Wandering Jew 
until the 19th century- ! 


3 " Tim IVASDEniNO Jrvr ” iw Pocrar anp 

Ficnos 

Here is a fairly literal rendering of an old 
French ballad (Lc Juif Enant)-. 

In »II the wotW there he 

^ touching 0* the misery 
Of the nemtl »»ndrtmp Jew ? 

11, » t*le how Md. hu jovt how 
In Bni««els town he once wsi teen, 
folks greeted him with fiol mieo, 

A roan with such Jong hesrd. •« yet 
The*e citjreni had never met. 


Once seen he would be known again; 

The garb he wore was mean and plain : 

A simple tunic, nothing more— 

Thought they; He js from distant short. 

They said to him: Good ma«ter, stay, 

Now hasten not so soon away.— 

But rest awhile, retard your pace, 

Do not refuse us, of your grace. 

“Cood Sirs misfortune is my fiare— 

I never linger anywhere : 

In rain and sun. by day. by lught, 

I wander on without respite. 

Just Heav’n 1 llow weary is my path 
Roond and round this ougbfy Earth J 
In turn death comes to each man’s door. 

But 1 live on for evermore. 

Sea. nver, fore*’, endless plain, 

I cross them all again, again— 

High mountaiaa valleys green and gay, 

I pass them all upon mr way. 

N« wealth hare I, no bou‘e, no home, 

These coppers few are all I own. 

In erery place, at every tune 
These corns are all I can call mine. 

Good Sirs, time presses, fare you well t 
For your good wsfl J thank you all. 

Tis lormeni when too long 1 itsy 
To any place— 1 go my way.” 
and Uierc are fifteen more stanzas. 

TTie next quotation is a free rendering of 
& quaint pas.&age m archaic German, quoted in 
Tm Jem oj Ztmdor/, & rather weird novel bj’ 
Jakob Wassermann (1918): 

"Tbe Jew .thasrer known Ina ancient tunes 
Now wanders through all countries and all climes : 
All tongues he spesks, for wealth he does not cart; 
The soDshine scares ^m, torments be must hear. 
De«pil'e him not, but let him go his way, 

For Cod has put it i» his mind to say 
No lU of Christ. 

Whatever be thy view, do not preoume 
To yudge this man whom agonies consume 
Tis known to Cod he walks in grief apart. 

And God atone can read the human heart” 

A poem by Adclbort v. Chamisso (1781- 
1838) makes use of the theme of the wander- 
inga of Aliasucrus. Tlie poet, whilst reproach- 
ing a lady for forgetting how ho had loved her 
in early youth, compares liimsclf to the 
Wandering Jew. 

Abasrrru* cannot die, nor find re«t Decades seeto 
minutes to him. and yet minutes wngh on him like 
decades The old torment reraains in his heart; the cold 
hand of fate never departs from him. After etch 
hundred vears he feels impelled to revisit Sslem (Jeni. 
salein), his eld home. Romans. 5aracens. Franks In turn 
depart^, temples and altars cnimbled, walls and 
palaces were demolished Jiivers changed their courses, 
new pods longues arose. The wanderer, a stranger 
in hia own home, ponders over unknown nuns, trying to 
roU^ his thoughts, no one cares to reply to his 
siaestions; the son of sorrow stands, at though lamed to 
atMie. v4> tlie grave of his life. 
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IMore striking than the last-quoted, is a 
poem by Nicholaus Lenau (1802-1830), also m 
German. 

The poet wandered in the mountains, a 
vulture reminded him of death. A torrent of 
rain deepened his melancholy. He took refuge 
in a fnendly huntsman’s hut, where the hunts- 
man and his son welcomed him. The house- 
wife was preparing the evening meal, eagerly 
awaited by tlie children. Among the treasures 
W'hich the housewife proudly shows the guest, 
is a leaden medal of Christ on His way to death, 
bearing the cross and seeking a moment’s 
repose. No elaborate painting by famous 
artists had affected the poet so realistically as 
this simple likeness stamped on grey metal 
The storm abated, and the moonlight shone 
into the humble room, illuminating the medal 
in the poet’s hapd. It seemed to become alive 
in bis hand, and the poet felt himself out once 
more in the wild scenery. He seems to see tlie 
poacher stealthily carrying his booty on secret 
pathways; the hunter hears heavy footsteps 
approaching, and suddenly* a tall old man 
stands before him. " Halt,” the old mao calls 
to the hunter in a ^o^ce that scares away the 
chamois, and makes the mountains resound 
more loudly than before. In anger the old man 
swings his club. Threateningly he stands there, 
and the hunter grasps liis gun m defence. 
■“ Shoot me, or die !” screams the old man, who 
longs for death. In horror the hunter aims at 
the old man’s heart — in vain, the bullet glances 
aside. Tlie himter falls to the ground through 
fear. The old man glides on; his distant curse 
still reaches the hunter’s ears, until it ceases 
in the wind. 

“The WanJering Jew cried: 'Only I alone. 
Unhappy, nerer can find rest on earth, 

0 would that I could die with mormn^r breeze. 

And iie Jny Jade jjopng she bjJaJ 

1 am my shadow that ouilirea me ftill. 

My echo chained fa-t to the solid rock, 

A blade \ ' gTa<s down beaten by the bait. 

A fieeteng ray of I/ght walled into atone { ”' 

Then the hunter arose and went to the 

awful spot ^vhcrc his bullet had struck, and he 
picked up his flattened lead from the ground. 
Trembling he approached the poet and handed 
him the disc; it was stamped like a medal, and 
embossed thereon the agony of the Wandering 
Jew could be seen ! Then the poet’s kind 
lio«ts woke him and called him back into the 
room. When he awoke, his hand still pa«ped 
the m.agic picture, illumined by the moonlight. 

Most probably it was the poet Goethe 
(1749-18.'121 who=c intercut in the legend of 
"Tlie Wandering Jew” influenced at least a 


few of the many poets and novelists who drew 
inspiration from this theme. Goethe himself 
was deepb’ impressed in bis youth by the stoiy’ 
of “ The Wandering Je^\' " in the popular tales 
(J'olksbuecher). He conceived the idc.a of work- 
ing the theme up into an epic poem, thereby 
giving himself an opportunity of presenting the 
salient points of the history of Christianity and 
the Chnstian Church. 

Goethe tells us in his Autobiography 
(Dichtung und Wahrfieit) that he took his 
Dresden cobbler as his modeJ^ endowed him 
with a sense of humour, and portrayed him as 
eonobled by a liking for Christ. 

The cobbler Ahasverus liked to talk to the 
passers-by Folks enjoyed standing near his 
workshop. Though tlie cobbler’s mind ran 
mostly on the things of this world, his admira- 
tion for Christ induced him to tiy and convert 
the latter to His oism way of thinking. 

The cobbler tliereforc bagged Christ to 
make an end of His meditative way of life, and 
not to wander about tlie countrj' with a band 
of idlers, enticing men from their work to be 
his disciples, .because no good could come of 
such assemblies of excitable persons. Though 
Christ by ^ay of parables tried to convince 
Ahasverus of the beauty of the higher life, the 
cobbler could cot bring himself to agree. When 
more and more was heard of Christ, Ahasverua 
became bitter and said that nothing but riots 
could be the outcome of Christ’s preaching and 
that could certainly not be Christ’s desire. 
What was Ahafiverus’s excitement when Judas 
Iscariot burst into his workshop and related, 
in despair, bow be had betrayed Chnst ! 

Alhicn Christ is led to death past the cob- 
bler’s workshop, Ahasverus comes out and 
repeats all his former warnings, which he now 
turns into violent accusations; he feels that, 
owing to his affection for the sufl'erer, he is 
justified in thus reproaching him. In so doing 
he acted like so many people who feel no 
sj-rapathj' wiien they see a fellow-creature 
suffering through his own fault; in fact, actua- 
ted bj" an ill-timed sense of justice, increase the 
miseiy by reproaches — add insult to injury. 

Christ does not answer. A few moments 
before, lie had fallen under the burden of the 
cross, and Simon of Cjivne had: been compel- 
led to cany it. Now Veronica covers His 
face with her kerchief and when she lakes the 
cloth away and hold’ it aloft, ^Vhas^•o^U3 
beholds thereon the Master’s face, not with the 
expresrion of His pre«cnt suffering, but trans- 
figured with divine light. Dattled by this 
vi«ion. Ahas^•c^U3 averts his eyes, and hears 
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tho words; “Tliou slmlt wander on earth 
until thou ficcst me again in this form”. 
Thunderbtnjck, ho only regains his pr<‘?enec of 
ujind after rome tirno J»nfi clap*e<!; he sees 
that everj’one has gone to the place of judg* 
ment, and that the strocta of Jnnisalem arc 
deserted. Itcstlc^-nc's and remorse urge him 
away, and he starts on his wandering*. 

Actually Goethe wrote only a Ycr 3 ’ short 
fragment of the proposed work (in 177-1) — 
the beginning, i«olnte<l j)a^ag(^>, and the end. 
lie found no time for the e\lmu«tive studies 
which he considered essential for the epic 
treatment of the theme. 

There arc many other poems dealing with 
" The Wandering Jew ” ; tlie majority arc by 
German poets, but there is an English poem 
by Robert Buchanan, a Dutch one by 
licijcnnans and a French one by Grenier. A 
vco' imposing list of tJie pooro.*, nereis and 
dtssertations which have been wntten on this 
Icgcndarj’ personage is to be found in the 
Encyclo^wa BrUannxea. Among earlier 
works in English literature, the theme occured 
in ballads in Percj*'3 “ Reliqucs ” and Shelley 
introduced it into “Queen Mab” George 
Croly pubU®hed a book cntitle<l Sairtfhicl m 
1828, which has since been republished under 
title Tarry Thou Till I Come. i\mong the novels 
there is one by the famous French novelist 
Eugene Sue, written in 184-1, and the fairj*- 
tale writer Hans Cliristian Andersen wrote 
about Ahasuenis under the title of Angel of 
Doubt. 

4. “ The Wanderiko Jew ” in Dr-sma 
“ Tlie Wandering Jew’ " has not failed to 
play lu 3 part in drama. On 31st May 1797, 
there took place nt Drur>’ Lane Tlientre, 
London, the first representation of a play 
entitled The Wandering Jew by Andrew 
Frankh'n. Tfofs fegendary figure hnd been 
introduced two years earlier in a scns.'itional 
novel The Monk by Lewns, and there was a 
belief that the mysterious ^^sitant had been 
®een at Newcastle in 1790. The author of the 
nlav was an Irishman and the editor of the 
J/ommg Herald. He tronied the subject in a 
farcical spirit. I" O'® '"T" '’LtS 

heroine gets the tollomeg par,agraph inserted 
in a newspaper ; 

E;ropo to. J... “ 

r’a.f L -i"..??-;.* -1 to'hUSrbr -1»“‘ 

»“ hi” " hi. «d.h ..a hi. taeenrt. 


He ](««• In OM Strm. and i< acrompanied by an a^etJ 
arnant oiililn a crnliiry <>r two at old at Inmvlf.’' 

Tlie play was performed only a few times. 
TJjc itto flnrjenij? arc impcrionatcd by the 
characters in the play, who pile on rcmini'ccn* 
CCS of pa«t renlunes, in onier to dujic tlie 
guardian of the licroine I 

In France the theme had been introduced 
on the stage — n fia'co. Tlie novel by Eugene 
Stic, written m 1SI4, wa.s dramati-'cd in 1849, 
and revived m 1873, wlien tlie 21 scenes took 
till 2 Q m. 1 

After tin®, many “Wandering Jews” 
appeared on the English stage, one by Leopold 
Iaiwis (1873), another by George Lander, a 
ibird by T. G Paulton Tliese were melo- 
dramas — tlic Jew IS depicted in a Lableru, as 
wandering over the Frozen North, and the 
like 

A far more recent and more artistic pro- 
duction was that wntten by E Temple 
Thurston and produced by Matheson Lang at 
the New Theatre. London, m 1920. 

The Jew i< first shown ns being accursed on 
the day of Christ’s Ouci^on. lie is not 
merely a wanderer tlirough the ag^, he is a 
transmigrated soul, with inexplicable per- 
mutations In one of liis Ihes, he lives ns a 
Cnis.ader, amorous, Christian and chivalrous. 
In the last Act he finally meets de.ath (and 
salvation) in the flames of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion 

As an ultra-modern, 20th centurj' version 
of the Wandering Jew theme, we would mention 
a brilliant and biting satire against anti- 
semitism, entitled The Eternal Jew by Lion 
Feuehtwanger, the author of Jew Suss. Tliis 
sketch, a weird piece of work, was suppressed 
by the Germ.an Government during the world 
war. It beings • 

“ About a y^ar ago I met the Eternal Jew in ^runich. 

Ik was -itlinn in (fie Cafe Orfeon rearfing tfie ■'/rani- 
furler Zeitung’ He wa« elegantly although not loo 
fashionably dre«»e<l . . There was somelhing strangely 
familiar about the man. I must haie seen him often at 
fir*t nights at the theatre, in the re-lauranls . . . How- 
eier, there was a remarkable burning intensity in his 
e*es anil a eeitain characten-lie Inch of moi-inc hi« hands 
which ({uite gaie him auay” 

Tilts man says, he is the Wandering Jew. 
and that he i« necessarily anti-semitic. bccau'e 
“the Wandering Jew, who is cvetywhore a 
stranger, who never feels at home anj-whcre, is 
undoubtedly an anti-«emific phantasj’. The 
growth of civili?.afion undermines my raison 
delre and diminishes hatred for the Jew?.’’ . . . 

“ I wi«h to remain on honest ghost ! I am 
determined to establish an nnli-scmitic news- 
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paper. ’’ Some 100 jjer cent high-brow Teutons 
join him on the committee of his anti'semitic 
paper. Tvro of them marry, and the Eternal 
Jew is invited to the christening ceremony of 
their twins. He blames them for having ch(»en 
the name Marie for the girl. “ Mane ” says 
he, “it is nothing but a derivative of the 
Hebrew name Miriam ! Why couldn’t you ha\e 
chosen a fine all-Germanic name like Fngg ^ ” 
The common Gennan name Hans has been 
selected for the boy, but again the Eternal Jew 
is not satisfied, because, os he points out, this 
is denied from the Hebrew name Jochanan 
“ Tcut ” would have been more suitable ! “If 
the Jewish and the German are so well tangled 
together, who can pos^iblj* unscramble them 
again ?” 

A l.a^e and beautiful, though rather terri- 
fying engraving, entitled “ The Destruction of 
Jerusalem ", familiar to the writer sinee early 
childhood, depicts the havoc wrought m the 
Holy City by Titus and bis soldiers in 70 A U 
Aboie, the prophet- seated in heaven, with 
nngcls hovering— hclon , smoko and fiaines, 
people being stabbed and trampled to death, 
a pnost stabbing himself, women tiying to 


protect their infants, old men rending their 
garments. In the right-hand comer of the fore- 
ground a man with a long beard and a terrified 
expression is seen in the act of runmng away — 
that, said the ^^Tlter’^ parents, is the Wander- 
ing Jew ' 

The legend of Ahasuerus was the theme of 
some designs (m 18o6) by Gustave Dorc, the 
French painter \sho illustrated the entire Bible, 
the Old Testament an I the New Testament, 
with his wonderfully impressive pictures and 
designs 

The storj' of the “ Wandering Jew ” i«, 
then, a mere legend, but it i< a legend with trasic 
symtoheal significance, for the wanderings of 
the Wandering Jew are by no means ended yet 
Bibliocr\pii\ 

Anicle in — Encyclopaedia Enianntca 
Anieie lo — Briwlhaas' German Eneychpaedia 
Corthc • Dicltfujig and ITe/irfteu. 

A BooL of French Song$, selected & edited b) Louis 
A Barbe iBUrkje A Sod). 

CbarDi<«o'» \terk« 

Lenaus Wort* 

M / Lands • The Jew tn Drama 
Leo W Sebwan . The Jeieish Carmen published liy 
Arthur Barker Lid. London (for Lion Feuchtuanser'a 
The Eternal Jew). 


A TRUE DAUGHTER OF THE AIKINGS 

From India lo Dalt in a email motor boat aiv yan)s> long 

AiJfA Cederblom came to India in 1935. niketan, teaching students weaving with modem 
She is not altogether an unknown personality tools patterns of old Indian designs. Her class 
here. For a whole year, .\ina Ccderblom progrc<sed and fiourUhed. She is an expert 
worked at Tagore’s University, in Santi- >n weaving, but her activities are not confirjcfl 



no*ei>i;srii UI' 


Tonka, Siam 
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to tJiis art onlj'. SIjo i? nleo a poti ami a 
writer, and above all the ancient vikluB blood 
that run** in her vein", always hrinRi her back, 
fomehow, to the hobby of her life on (he eca. 
In her little motor boat six yards lonR, this 



. The golden »t«tue ot Buddha id ihe Royal Chapel. 
Phnom-Fenh, Cambodia 


good sailor sails on the perilous sea visiUng on 
her way ancient cities m ruins and modem 

While in India, Ama Cederblom was, for 
a time, like a wandering pilgrim visiting differ- 
ent parts of the country; but one day what 
happened? One heard that the Police was 
in sMTch of a harmless European woman who 
had crossed quite alone through the Tibetan 
Frontier. ^ , . . 

But Aina Cederblom went on wandenng, 
very quietly, till one day, one heard she had 


once rnorc taken to her life on the to-a, on her 
Roscp{gi}cn III from Vimcapatam, crossed 
over the Bay of Bengal to Burma and sailed 
to Siam, Singapore, Bangkok and Saigon, to 
land quietly, one morning, in front of tlie ruins 
of Angkor, the great city of Uic ancient and 
glorious lihmcr Kingdom. Tlien, afterwards. 



In Cainbodja slonj; tbt tiTer— « Lule (pil 


Ama Cederblom landed in Pinom-Penh, the 
garden city of the modern Cambodian Kingdom, 
where she repaired her boat before sailing 
straight away to Java and Bali, ^i^erever she 
goes, Aina Cederblom, brin^ with her that great 
unconventional spirit of freedom and truth, 
which opens to her the heart of the different 
people she meets; and this cordiality on both 
sides gii'es the go-by to Kipling’s narrow- 
minded appreciation of the relation between 
(he E^ast and the B'ost. 




Butkok Royal Temple Near Vizasapatam. A carved pillar 
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misnomer, Mr. Sliencle tlaies iL-al 11) Uaeta of land wbieli 
exliibit a majority of speakers of other languaees ha>e 
been included in the proposed province, that (2) Kannada 
speakers constitute only 50 per cent of the total popnIa> 
tion; that (3) that only i of the total Kannada sperms 
population in British India have their homes in Kamatak; 
that (4) the Kannada language belongs to the Dravidian 
stock and its speakers hail from the Aryan race; ibat (5) 
the language as spoken by the people of the proposed 
province is not pure Kannada and that finally (61 the 
people of the northern part of the proposed Kamatak are 
racially and culturally Maharaslnans. 

With regard to the first three points I have lo say 
that as shown above, the figures quoted by Mr. Shende 
in support of his thesis are grossly inaccurate and 
therefore unreliable. Those supplied by him in respect of 
Talukas cannot therefore be evidently relied upon unless 
Mr. Shende quote the page and Volume of the Census 
Report on which the figures appear. Moreover, the 
figures, even assuming them to he genuine, relate lo 
conditions existing tieaily four decades ago and cannot 
be such as any practical politician can depend upon. 
iVhth itiguird itr .\Hr Aunth puun*, J Ati' .tr Aor .thr- ^r>fi«»\l>lr 
connection which he suggests between the Unification of 
Karnatak and the origin of the Kannada language. In 
disposing of the fifth point, I have to say that the purity 


or otberwise of the language spoken by the people of the 
proposed province can have nothing to do with the move 
for nnification. No reasonable roan would admit that 
differences in dialect should be any reason for the 
ezclosion of tracts in which the dialect prevails. Will 
Mr. Shende concede that the districts of Colaba and 
Rataagm where the inhabitants speak Marathi, definitely 
infenor lo that of Poona proper, or in bis own words, 
Marathi which “ does not possess the grace, beauty and 
elegance of the classic Jffaralhi ” should be excluded in 
the fotmalton of a separate hlarallii province whenever 
that may be ? Lastly, the writer should have realized 
that it IS the language spoken by the people, rather llian 
their ancient race or their present culture that should 
determine the inclusion or exclusion of tracts in the forma- 
tion of linguutic provinces. Mr. Shende has unneccs-anly 
taken upon himself the onerous burden of examining the 
racial and cultural antecedents of Kannsdigas and of 
pronouncing judgment thereon, which should hare been 
better left to the care of the experts in the field. 

Tile “ flat refusal ” of the Governor of Bombay and the 
“ negative answer ” from the Secretary of State need not 
oVi'ce os; Ajr/inAsVgrs, /n <vfe peeifesfeni iv<!ect{iaa al oar 
lust demand. Instances of attempts such as that of 
Mr Shende. at throwing in obstnictions in the way of 
our achievement are not few in the hUtory of our siniggle. 

V. M. IsAstom 


COmi^CTION 


In the last January number of “ The 
Modenx Rovicw,'" on p. 105, the foUowtiM 
paragrapho should have been inserted after the 
words “ to the extent of onc-third of tkfitr dues.” 
IKe are sorry these paragraphs were omtUed 
through oversight: 

In October, 1935, a Conunittce cOASistmg 
of Khan Bahadur J. D. Vachha, Commi^ionCT 
of Incoroc-ta-x, Bombay, ami Messrs. C- 
Ayers and S. T. Chambers of the Board of In- 
land Revenue in the United Kingdom was 
aniiointcd by the Government of India to 
tiiakc nn investigation of the Indmn Incom^l^ 
sv'stcm in all its aspects and to report upon toth 
tho incidence of the tax and the cfficicn^' of its 
•administration This Income-tax Enquiry 
Committee submitted its Report m December, 
1930. 


Early in 1937, nn Amending Dill was 
passed lo give effect to one ol the recommenda- 
tions of the Income-tax Enquiry Committee. 
Tlic chief provision of this Act was to include 
ID tile computation of the total income of tiny 
individual so raucli of the income of n wife or 
of a minor clnltl of such indhidual as might 
arise dirccUy or indirectly from her or Ids 
membership of a firm or association, or from 
assets transferred directly or indirectly to the 
wife or to a minor cliild. Tins Amending Act 
was c.\pcctcd to yield nn immediate improve- 
ment in revenue to the extent of Rs. 20 
laklK 

TowArds the end of March, 1938, a Bill 
cnibodj’iiig most of the remaining rccoiinnonda- 
tions of tlie Income-ta.x Enquirj’ Committee 
was introiluced in the Ix-gislativo Assembly. 



Tlie Foundations of European Peace 
Sir Nonnan Angell, ia an article in the Aryan 
Path, presents to the nations of the world the 
problem which European civilization has to 
solve or perish: 

The millions of Ehirope, the peoples, ardently de«ite 
peace. Vffiy then do they get ^ar ? 

If it be replied that dictators or capitali'ts arma- 
ment makers force them into it against their wl. it Is 
clear that we hare not examined the meaning of ibe words 
we use. A single dictator or a group of twenty, or two 
hundred, or even two thousand eapjialj«is or armament 
makers cannot “force" million*. Tlie force Is on the 
side of the million*, not on the side of a doten or a lew 
score elderly, obese gentlemen That the obese gentlemen 
for their own purposes may de«ire a nation to go to war 
and tell it so to do. is conceivable Cut why does the 
nation o^y. wnce the power is on the side of the 
people’ The esplanation is that the mind of the people 
not f>ren captured by eerlatn ideat and co/ues. by Mief 
ID the advantage of continent, or in glory; or in national 
i«nt, or patriotism; or in the «iippre««ion of this <w that 
race or cla«8 er party— ideas which the few or the one 
may exploit. But it is, in the last analrst*. by manipulat* 
ing lho«e things of the mind that men are brought to wuge 
war. In to far as force eaters to compel them, the force 
which cotrees the people tt supplied by the peoi^e iA«w- 
seJies as tie result of persuasion; of eaptunny their will 
But for the existence of o certain ect of 
idc.as in people’s minds, special interests would 
be powerless to push whole nations to war. 

If, for in«raDcr. Ihc building wdusiry (even more 
considerable than the armament indu«lTy) could bring 
about the de«lnietion by fire of some great city Lke 
London, or Birmingham, or Bombay, all concerned in 
that indu«lry— the manufacturers of bricks cement. «ieel 
pli«a and the teM — would make perfectly enonnoos proBis 
and th(Ke who own shares in such fn<fu«lne* would make 
great fortune* Bui if the capiia1i*ls controlling ibai 
indu.iry vrere to ask the citizens of London or Bombay 
to bum down tho«e citie*. would it be done? It would 
not Tlie eapiulMs in that ca*e are ijuite impotent to 
?mpo«o their tri<hef, howerer ardent lho«c wi«ne« mlynt 
l>e. But they are (juite siiccc**ful in impo*mg Aeir will 
aliout the blowing of cities to piece* with bomb*, or in 
inducing the public to buy the in*tnitnent5 for the por- 
po«e of doing that thing. How do wr account tor the 
fsci that in the one ca«e it i« *n ea*y to liend the will of 
the pei’ple to the de*ircs ol a small minontr uf that « 
the eiplanaiion of war) and in the other ca«e. where w 
eeonoraic mniive is jn*t a* great, it is not 7 >o«*ible at all . 

Sueec.«is of the minority depends upon 
reachinc; the public mind. 

When Adolph Hiller starle.1 his political carw Us 
folWiDg tmtaberrd about ten per»ons and it would base 


remained a party of ten persons iinle«s he had been able 
to appeal successfully to certain pa*»ions of ihe public — 
mainly the pugnacities, animo*itic*, hate*, dc'-ires related 
10 nationali*m. pa**ions so strong lliat tho*e who yield 
to them become oblivious of where they are being led, 
what they are sacrifiriDg 

Tlie most deeply rooted of all impul-^s or inslincis 
I*, of cour«e, that of sclf-prescrvation since without 
it liviog thing* eoiild not have continued to exist. And if 
we analyse a little objectively the motives which have 
induced millions in Europe to follow a path which lead* 
to their own de«iTuction. we shall find, dc*piie the ap- 
parent paradox, that the first and dominant motive has 
Ms roots in tlf presetrslion, defence. 

We know that the impube of «clf pre'crvsiien. obeyed 
without regard to change of external circnms'ance, wiihout 
iDlelligeni recognition of that change, can operate to our 
destruction hen the passengers of a <hip. in C8*e of 
collxion. make a panic ru*h for the boat*, they are 
obeying an in* 1 inci of self-pre««n8tion which might have 
been preservative when it prompted an animal or a herd 
to lake to fight when danger appeared But panic, dis- 
orderly (light in the case of pa<«engets on a ship, will 
end by deMroying tbem. So in the ca*e of the nations. 

Every nation id the world, is adopting n 
method of defence which, when adopted by nil, 
ends by making the defence of any impossible 

IFbat rj the etrence of that method ’ Each great 
power broadly lakes the line ' If we are to be secure, 
wc mu*t be stronger than any likely to challenge u* It 
proceeds to make Jt«elf thus stronger thin a pnieniiil 
rival as the lndi*pen*able condition of defence hat 
become*, in ibrt case, of the defence of the weaker? 
If topenoriiy of power is indi«pen*able to defence, the 
weaker has no defence. 

Clearly that method starts with a violation of right 
and ethics in that the stronger denies to the weaker that 
right of defence by superior power which the former 
claim* 


InilusiHal India 

The new constitution has tr.ansferrcfl certain 
hitlicrto reserved powers to popular control and 
direction and it is but natural tli.at tiie people 
of (he country should look up to the new 
administrators for making planned efforts for 
the dex'elopment of industries Observes Sctcnce 
and Cxdtim in its January i«'uc: 

Ue are glad, however, to Iw ieformoti that the 
Plannine Committee of the laJiaa Natirmal Coagre*i la 
seeking, and has alreaJv leen able ic, tecure the lielp 
and ciMiperation of non-Conpre** provmeej and of la.Iiin 
States. 
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We nolc from tlie programme puWi'Iied by the 
National riannlng Committee that the iniliiMiies aa giren 
in the list appended at the end, hive been included in 
the category of “Mother” Industries regarding which the 
Committee is expected to formulate schemes. 

We have to con«ider first the industries which are 
connected 'with power Bmeration and power supply It 
is evident that supply and availibility of cheap power 
are sital factors for the growth of industries. The extreme 
backwardness of cheap power supply in lliis country may 
be gauged from the fact that in India the consumption 
of energy is only about 100 units per head per year — 
(and most of this is derived from man power)— while tbe 
corresponding figure in European countries is about 1,800 
units. Not only is power undeveloped, hut price of power 
is nearly four times larger than in other countries with 
the result that industries cannot grow. 

Enipiiry is also to be made on the manufacture of 
machines, machine tools, etc The need of this enquiry 
is obvious In case of inlenuption of communication with 
foreign countries due to war or to any other causes, iin- 
pon of all machineries will cease and with that will 
.Inexiiahly mmc ihr r^nlhiav aI .the -Truituvt'wlnrii^ .tnAis- 
tries of the country which are always dependent on the 
regular supply of nece*sary machioenes. Some people 
are of opinion that lugh-ela<s machinery cannot he mann 
faetured in India in the near future. But this i« a mis 
take There Is no dearth of raw materfals (mostly iron 
and steel) and no lack of meu of the foreman class The 
various ordnance factories of Government of India mann* 
faeture gana and niunitJors with the aid of Indian mfi»- 
men. under the supervision of European Engineers 
Machineries for the manufacture of textiles, iute fthric 
and sugar hara also been manufactured in India entirely 
by Indian workmen under Indian management With 
Stale aid, all these factories may be multiplied to pr^ 
duco machines of economic utility not hitherto produced. 
Further, to Increase technical efficiency, we require a 
good standardization laboratotr 

Next there are the other key industries on which the 
National Wanning Committee is at'o asked to enquire 
and report They are Fuel Industry hfetal Ptoduciion 
and Chemical Industry 


Tlic Indian Cliristians of Bengal 
Dr. H. C. Mookerjee writes in TAc ATa- 
fi'onal Christian Council Revietp : 


One of iJie results of the last Great War was ■ 
general economic distress which became ^ 
almost esery progressive country of the Wet tried to 
meet it by ‘planned’ economy Planned economy 

means taking elock of the poesibiUiies of a country w o 
community and making the best possible u** of j* 

f.iniicr iinnlies the detection and recognition of ila »bo I- 
comings and the contrivance of mean, for meel'ng and 
remcdtine them A survey of one's re.ounres 
tlie annual ecniliny of aecoimls in business ho^ J" 

I'"',' U E'l';",’,! 

ar^avanaWc in dilTcrent pnbliralion- L* 

■ numCd Sl-8?"prr «nt.''lhe'’lImSur« (H per cent «.d 


Christians only 3*6 per cent of the total population of this 
province Tlie Christians in Bengal included 22,955 
Enropeans and 27,573 Anglo Indians. Tlie Indian Chrfj- 
lians numliered roughly 1,33.000. These Indian Gin'siians 
helonged to 35 cliffrrent tribes and races, and of these 
29,457 were either converts or descendants of converts 
from aboriginal tribes. 

A reference to previous census reports 
sliovrs tJiat Christians have been steadily in- 
creasing in number. 

TJie following staiemeat shows the increase for the 
last six decades ; 




Number Percentage 


1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


72,289 -20 

B2.839 -21 

3.06.596 '23 

129.746 -29 

1,49.069 *31 

1.83.113 -36 


r< IS evi'rieiit (Aat from SJ fn every XCf.OCW we fiavc 
ri'eii in fiumbcr to 36 per 10000. 

Coming to the Christians of purely Indisn extraction 
who numbered roughly 143200, we find that 45243 were 
earners while 86 904 were non working dependant* In 
other words, every esmer hss to provide for himself and 
for two others who either do not or csnnol eain their 
bread 

All the Christi.<ins of Bengal are either 
converts or descendants of converts 

The iion-Chri«tisn yeuih fs generally a more quatified 
person than the Christian youth eecking appointment. It 
must also be confessed ihat very often be is not onlr . 
more eflieieni and hard workiog but al«o willing fo serve 
OB a lovser salarv. On top of that, the Muslims, who 
form about SS per cent ol the population, are demanding 
their 'hare of Covemment posj« and what is more, they 
are gring lo have it. The Hindus forming 43 per rent 
of the total population < ,cupy rnore than their share of \ 
Coverament po«is and they cannot be ou'ted hy Muslims 
without a bard stniggle 

Even if Muslims pet 55 per cent of the total number 
ol Covemuievit posts, the Hindus may naluraltv claim their 
43 per cent Tlie Anglo Indian eommunity has at fast 
come to reeopnirr ihe compelilion it has to face and, 
(Iiirine tbe last eix years, itx colleges meant eTcIiisiTclv for 
Anglo-Indians and European* fisve licen slvrteif ffere 
the youths of this community are preparing themselves to 
enter the field »o long occupied l>v others After the 
Hindus and Muslims have had heir share* of Government 
posts, only 2 per cent will be left of which the Angli> 
Indian* are bound lo occupy their share, if pot more 
than their share Service under Govcmmenl therefore 
can BO longer be retied on to nrovidc a means of liveli- 
hooil for any appreciable number of people in our 
enmmiinity 

Ronchlj’ 20 000 Bencali Christians live in 
towns Tlirfio figures include belli earners and 
depond.SDfs. 

In Bengal, out of every ! 000 people, 73 live in towns. 

On the abwe basis, the Bengali Chnslian population of 
I 43 OOT ehotihf not hare more than 9,709 person* arto.vlly 
ImBR in fines To pul it in a tliphlly different way, 
among Bengali Chnsliins it is found that in every 1,000, 
aoOj^lr and not 73 a* in other communities are town- 
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On Milton’s Sonnets 

R. P. Chopra gives a short critical account 
of ililton’s Sonnets in The Twentieth Century. 

The love of Petrarch for Laura inspired a series ot 
poems T»hich tell us the story of the writer’s affection. 
Many poets in Italy followed in his footsteps and the 
Sonnet became a favourite form of love poetry Bui mu- 
tation led to a certain arliGciahty as well. On account of 
dearth of genuine sincerity of feeling and poe’ic concep. 
tion, certain eonvenlionahues were eslabli'hed The 
poet fang of his love, of his beloved lady’s cruelty, re. 
fleeted on the quickly fading nature of beauty and on the 
vanity of life. All this had no ba«i» in personal ei- 
perience Petrarchi'm, as vve may call it, became ju«t a 
mode of feehng The sonnets written on this tradition 
wer^ more or less, intellectual eierci'es in verse with 
strained and artificial imagery. 

In tile fourteenth nnd fifteentli centuries 
the Sonnet grew and developeid in Italy alone. 
But the Shakespearean form, in general, 
became a settled English adaptation of the 
Sonnet m the Elizabethan age About the 
close of Elizabeth’s reign the fashion of writing 
sonnets declined. It was MiUon alone who 
“ cultivated the Sonnet in the middle of the 
seventeenth century He tiTOte in all twenty- 
four sonnets. 

Milton’s co!Ui«ts are remstkaUe at once for their 
“ convervBliim ” and “onginahiv," and they occupy a 
most Important nlace in the fustoiy of the Eogti<b «onoei. 
In form, his sonnets are known for their c«nservali*«n 
ti'ell known English vinneiers like Shtke»peare <tuck lo 
the couplet at the end and li became a fa«hion I* pntit 
•otinets with the last two lines coupled together Milton 
freed the English eonaet from the pecuhanty of ibi« fin^ 
rhyming couplet He thought of htv attempts m the 
sonnet form as Petrarchian and actually called his first 
sonnet "a conipo«ition in the Petrarchian stania" He 
parts company with Petrarch, however, lO one particulir 
An important principle ol Petrarch wa. to preserve • 
rhetorical pau«e at the eraet conclusion of toe Octare, 
“indicating a «hift of view or thought or of outlook or 
a tran«ilion from a wider to a narrower ooilook to t^ 
ScMel ” Milton employed great freedom in making the 
transition in the subject mailer independent of the 
diTivion between the Octave and the Sestet Milton, to 
quote Landor. “pave the notes lo glory” and lo other 
things and struck a new no’e of lofty dicnily, sioply 
ju«lifjtng Wordsworth’s eulogy. 


with a nerer falling yariely of shades and tones ” Milton’s 
imipnation, however, “could not dwell m the borderland 
of half realized and half-acknowledged emotions There 
IS nothing vanie or undecisive in his sonnets The pur- 
pose of each fine or half line is clear There is a perfect 
adequacy of expression to thought ” 


Slielley’s Epipsycliidion 

Dr P N Roy in making .1 study of Sfielley’s 
Epipsycliidion gives in some detail the life-story 
of the beautiful creature who inspired the poet 
to write one of tJie greatest Jjtic poems of tiic 
world He obcenes in The Colmitta ffei'ietu ; 

In November, 1820, Slielley writes to Peacock, " We 
are now la the town of Pi'a.” This sojourn at Pt'a wss 
a fateful thing for Shelley 

Here the fates conspired lo put acros> his way 
a creature from whom he derived the inspiration (or that 
<plend«f poem, Epipsjehidion, one of the finest fove-lyncs 
of the world 

The creature who in'pired the poetij was called Tere«a 
Vmani, the only Italian girl for whoa. Shelley says, he 
fell some loleresi 

Who was this Tere*a Viviani ’ AH the bionaphers 
of Shelley mention her but no one throws much light upon 
her lile. The utmon they say jo ihai she was a nobie 
and unfortunate lady who was confined in the convent 
of St Anna at Pisa by a cruel father sod a jealous step- 
mother 

This IS aJ) that we uU now knew about her. But at 
laM, after about a hundred years, a descendant of the 
\imoi family ha.* written a hre-story of the unfortunate 
lady, based on documents ol the different archives of 
Italy, from which we can gather more details than it has 
been bilherio po<-ibIe. 

The WTiter then comes to the details of 
Teresa Viviam’s life. 
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lunil t lit »■' lojtl 1" W* 

naliireil. lint lie wa* too much unJer the intlueDce of hi* 
wife who.e only r«ei.m in life wa* to ipenci moneT 
lh.mf!i.tle».ly in the imMuit of flea*uro '.‘““f: 

ciarr). And Im>i1i of them exerted iheir •! 

upon tiieir cluldten, who had to mhinit hlmJly to their 

Teresa was finely gifted, with the qualities 
of the licad and the licart. But she lived n 
verv- lonely life in the family. &he was eager 
to lo^c and to be loved, but she did not find 
afifclion anywhere. 

The father’s nature was good, Lui the ipring* of hi* 
affection were somew-hat dried up by the worries of We. 

,„™. a.«,. pi-n.. .;.1 S' 

- J !" cS 

Er-S''=T-^.:sSlssrs;g 

S'heV pk.™,’ !«..•! 

£.'d 'r.“Lsr:.‘T^S 

S” srsp 'f e •' Ilk, “is 

It was in the beginning of 1818, tl^at Teresa 
ihd& m?dc he^ acqSinTance, she ‘‘sd alre^y 

fresh air. f„„d9. Prof. Francesco 

It -was one of . t p,ga” on acconnl of 

Pacchiani, known as . j j introduced him 

his sharp rf pri was told by P.ccln.ni 

to Teresa The ..t ry ^-..onal exa‘'geraUoii and mine- 
10 the poet he. t was who gave cnrTency 

■■ "^"Sihetic step-motW puUing.^^ 


ihe story of an d»?e' of the 

P,rl into the T"* t„„wn The first ’ 

Shelley to Teresa is not Kno 




“Emiha** was perhaps an nppeUstion fayented by 
the poet. There are other examples of Shelley a making 
use of special names for special person*. Dizal^'h 
llitchencf, of wliom Shelley once felt »otne ailriction. 
sra* named by him •‘Porlia." Lord Byron was calkd by 
him “lion Juan" and ihe William* were called “FeiJ'"' 
and and Mirincb.* For some reason or other Shelley 
l^rhap* felt some ideal element in the name Lnuha 
and liLid to eall Terc«a It) that name. 


Tlip Fultirc of India 
The world is now dominated by a new type 
of “ civilized barbarism.” India’s national 
regeneration must come as a part of universal 
iiarmons* and restoration of the disinherited. 
Recalling the ideal of “the future of India 
clicrishcd by Swami Vivckananda, Dr. Tarak- 
nath Das writes in P/abuddha Bharata: 

It is impossible for any one to be a follower of 
Swami Nisekanandi and not to cherish “painoiisin —a 
lery lush type of psirioiism which Indiin poblicians 
should coo ider deeply for their political saltation. 
Swamiii ooc« spoke of patriotism in the following way : 

“I believe in patriotiim, and 1 also-have my own 
ideal of patnoiism Three ihiog* ere necc*»a^ for great 
eebeteoient*. J'lrti, fed from the heart. Wbat la in 
the lotcllect or reason ? It goes a few steps and there it 
stop*. But through the beift come* inspiration Love 
open* the most laposiihlc fate*; love ii the gate to ^1 
ibe eecrer* of the oniverc. Jeel. therefore, iny would-ta 
reformer*, my would be patriot* I Do you feeU Do 
you feel that million* and million* of the descendant* ot 
cods and tage* h»ve become next-door neigiibouri to 
bnite« ? Do you feel that million* are Haning today, 
and milboBS have been starving for ages ? Do you f«l 
that Ignorance ha* come over the land as a dark cloud ? 
Does 11 make you resiles* ? Ha* u gone into your blooik 
cour<iDg through your vein*, becoming con<onint with 
tout beart-beai* ? Has il made >ou almost mad? Are 
you sewed with ibat one idea of the misery of rum, ana 
liate )0U forgotten all about your name, your fame, your 
wives your children, your property, even your own 
bodies ? Have you done that t That i* the^ fir*t step to 
become a patriot, the very fir^t step. . . . lou ma;^ tceb 


then; but instead of 'pending your energies 
(al^ have you found any way out, any pracucal solution, 
some help in'tead of condemnation, some sweet words to 
soothe their miseries, to bring tliem out of this living 
death’ Yet that is not all. Hm-t you got the tall to 
surmount mountan'high obstructu^ ? IJ the “"f-* 
seWd stands agatnst you suord ut hand, toould you stUl 
daro to do what you think right ? // jour iniei ana 

ctuldrou art against you. iloll your money 
rvvne dies, your weidth ranishts, uvuld you SUU stick to 
a? Toaid you stiU pursue it and go on steadily rouwrrfs 
your oun goal ? As the pat king Bhartrihan 
ihe sages blame or let them praise; et the So^es* 
fortune come or let her go wherever she likes, let death 
» k, 11 I. ta.ted. .1 h. ... 

Jr' j js a Steady man who doe« not move an inch Irom 
the way of truth.’ Have you got that sleadfa'lness . H 
yon have these three things each one of >ou wiU worK 

“'^*Thfa is the type of patriotism that wdl bring about 
uoe awakening of India. This type of 


Shelley to Terew diary on December 1, 

her occurs m Mrs ^“'r.^PI-r.-g’diary on November 29, 
but we find «n morion of a visit by her to the 

1820, in which there is m p s® the acqoaii*- 

Convent in the ,in,e November end frm 

lance mu't have be^ frequent referenee* to the 

December <7''"'^, diary of Mt»- S^*'**? and in the 

is known as Emilia. 
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the promotion of a caii'e which vrill bring true freedom 
for many. 

Adah Education in. Rural Areas 

If we can make our masses literate it would 
be a very great social advance. But even if we 
do succeed in doing so the problem of adult 
education will still remain. Observ’es Purshot- 
tam Trikamdas in The Rural India: 

The problem before us bnefly stated is that, we hare 
in India millions of men and women who never got a 
chance to be-ome Lterate and who are past the school- 
going age. What kind of ^education shall we provide for 
them ? A determined Government vrith ample resources 
can undertake to mate them iiferate also This was done 
in Soviet Russia when grand-parents attended schod along 
■with their grandchildren or took le<sons from their grand- 
children. We have neither the determination nor the re- 
sources which were at the disposal of the Sonets. There- 
fore any suggestion lor the liipiidaiion of mass lUileracy 
must for the moment be discounted. We have certainly 
«ne responsibility to iseharge. This is to prevent the 
future generation of school soing age from growing up 
illiterate. . 

The problem of making primary education 
compulsory must be undertaken without delay. 


As I have already '“aicd even if we succeeded in 
maki ng everybody literate, the task of educating them 
would still remain Literacy is merely a key to the acqiusi- 
tion of knowledge. The acruisition of lhi« knowledge how- 
ever requires certain mental curiosity and persistence. 
How many of our graduates even can boast of this ? 

Vi«ual instruction can be imparled through the cinema 
or through the magic lantera. 

To educate the masses the best means 
would be visual instruction suplemented by a 
few explanatory remarks. 

It may Ss that it would require some time to get or 
prepare the suitable films. The Epidiascope, which is a 
magic lantern which can project not merely sLdcs but any 
pictuTe or object placed under the lens, could be used in 
the meantime. 

Alter the begisniua has been made a village library 
of gramophone records would be very useful. 

In the radio we have a very powerful means of spread- 

ksc.wtedge. A ipetial btiard apptmfttd by Piwnicial 
Govemmenis should be placed in charge of this work. 
It cannot be left to the stray efforts of those in charge of 
radio stations 

The radio can only supplement the efforts described 
above, and can never replace them. The bring presence 
of somebody, the picture before the eye and the collection 
of the village folk in one place would alitsys be necessary. 


BENGAL WESTUNG CHAllIPIONSHIP 

Organised by Simla Byayam Samity 


The Simla Byayam Samity of Calcutta organised 
successfully the Bengal Wrestling Championship for the 
year 1933-39 The competition was opened on ihe 25lh 
Becember. 1938, at the Samity ground at Simla. Calcutta, 
and continued upto the 2nd January, 1939 The pnie 
distribution ceremony was held on the 2nd January The 
hlayor of Calcutta, hir. A. K. M. Zakanah, presided and 
distributed the prires 

The prize-winners are as follows: — 

7 Stones Crouj) — 

Winner — AJoni Das (Simla Byayam Samity). 
Runner-up — Sham .^dhlcary (Simla Byayam Samity) 
S Slones Crouji — 

Winner — Balai Dey (Teron Sangha). 

Runner-un— Ram Dey (Simla Byayam Samity) 

9 Stones Group — 

dinner — Sunil Dn;t (T»run Sangha). 

Runner-up — Nilincni Dis (Luxrai Samnulanl). 

10 Stones Group- 

Winner — Upen Dalai (Nebntola Kapati Oob). 
Runner up — Dhiren Dejr (Nebutola Kapati Oub). 
(This wa* decided hy loss). 


11 Slones Group- 

Winner — Cbanosyam Das (Simla Byajam Samity). 
Runneruo — Netai Das (6a?barar Jatiya Sangha). 

12 Stones Croup — • 

Winoer — Moloy Chove (Nebutola Kapati Qub). 
Runner-up— Bibboty Sil (Simla Byayam Samity). 
Heavy Croup — 

Winner — Mnran Bose (Simla Byayam Samity), 
Runner-up — Khitish Chakrabarty (Unattached). 

Be»l Physique — 

Winner — Ghanosyam Das (Simla Byayam Samily). 
Club Championship— 

Winner — Simla Byayam Samity. 

Best fighters amongst the losers in various groups 

7 Slones Ctoup— 

Panchn hlallick (Vivekasando Bytyam Samity). 

8 Stones Croup— 

Kanai Pramanick (Simla Byayam Samily). 

9 Stones Croap — 

Kn'hax OaDerii (Ucattaehed) 

AuuEMiaa Natu Bose 

Seere.'a/y 
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It U mUeducation r^Ruding act, not native ienwance 
of it, which is the source of ^oulh’a confusion. Drlibcnie 
untruths and dcccpihe half truths ore luting to (lestnie- 
tion ihoutanda of young people for every one who may 
take a misstep through ignorance based on ionoceoce, 
rather than inculcated “enlightenment.’' 

TTie one thing which has giren modern youth confidence 
in entering into sin, and comptaceaey in remaining in that 
stale, is the false sense ot tecuriiy, the “ know it-a]I> 
atlicodc,'’ bred by (he miseducators, in and out of our 
schools, who stupidly imagine tli't rnodem man has risen 
above the mural laws of God, has osercome the rules of 
his own being, established hy his own Creator, has out* 
wotted nature, nullified the conseauenees of «n, and exiled 
the voice of lonscienee from the life of civilized humanity. 


Meredith, Hardy and Sicvcneou 
In the course of an address on the English 
Novel delivered to the Royal Society of Arts 
and published m the Jowrnal of the Society, 
Frederic Thomas Blanchard says: 

Meredith had agreed with Crowning that Cod was >n 
his heaven and all was right with the world. Even the 
theory of evolution was not, to hiai, a godless doctnne 
that robbed men of their Christ, but rather a gradual and 
glorious magni/Ieet. Science, to be sure, had fitted man- 
kind with monkeys’ tails and had done (itife for the 
betterment of the souL But then, why should one expect 
too much of If ? , , , . , 

To Thomas Hardy, God might be to his heaven, but 
all was wrong with the world As the result ot his 
questioning, man, in the scheme of things, became mti- 
lolly amafi. Outlined on a dark hiU at dusk (in Tht 
Return of the Native) a human beiug lost all hia godlike 
aicnbuces and resembled, grotesiiuely, nothing mote than 
a fly on the head of a negro Heredity and environment— 
since Darwin— had become fatal limitations These it 
was that bounded on either side the limits within which 
Jitile man migb: exercise hia tiny talent of free wll. 
Eustacia Vye, “queen of night,” splendid enough to 
serve nectar and ambrosia on Olympus was, by a senes 
of malicious mischances, allowed W pensb jn ilic wcir 
like a drowned animal. Why ? Was the Divine Being 
jniraieal, iodiflerent, or simply incompetent’ Whatever 
might be the answer, Hardy’s sympathies were lor Utile 

”'*"ceriaiii/y tdis ww a gioastr Ifeeesv/r Snt tt. 

to be sure was Fielding’s scope, and his essay loo; but 
the part oi comedy was diminished and restnrted to ibe 
path«ic predicament of country yokels For the 
of such a pessimistic philosophy. Hardy very wisely chose 
.rustic setting, which, though at Umes picluresque, was 
accommodsungly sinister. Like tlie Zolsesque nslwalists, 

"“d Tk™* one'of srecrsl’‘;,Jeadrng?Tf"de’ta!r.*SlIy 

KcSrcxTAordms’r? effUs In 'design and c^. 
No MC can forget the Reddleman. weaving like a s«tJrt 

Mcr^ilb (and even with the colouifal 

1 ,..^) , 1 ? PiSrS ,. .1 b.J not 

’!;£'d b..S[ I. b.a .wpd >b».. S- 1”Sb> 


Stevenson, our last author, who, classinz himself as ft 
"little Romanlic," set about the ta‘k of piping the English 
nmrl out of the slums. Precluded by ilMieailh from the 
possibility of ever aitempting the epic magnitude of 
Scott anti r»efd<ng, lie focussed his attcnlion upon themes 
of lesser scope, admirably fasliionel as in the itirnng 
KiHnappeil, exquisitely modulaled as in bis best short 
•lories Not his to people an immense world of the 
•toned past, but to reveal, as lb* painter may, the glories 
that everywhere surround and invest us. To him, more 
than to any other, we owe the marvellous creation of 
atmosphere, and an economical technique which, at jl» 
best, even nauhert and Maupassant might envy. 


On Jounialiatn 

The following observations are reproduced 
from The Living Age: 

In so far as the intellectual is concerned, journalism 
IS an adapfalion of thought to contingent evenls, to fixed 
space and time, iheree factors which are beyond a 
wnirr’s control and of which he must lake account as of 
« new medium. It reduces the limilless lime and space 
at the disposal of a freelance intellectual to their 
normal proportfoDs and ohLged him to translate his 
ideas into a language understandibla by all. In jouna* 
lisot, the miellrciual becoiaes a producer like othera, 
nbject to the general rhythm of the working world. 

Much evil has been said about foumalism, and per* 
baps wTongiy. Through joumsiism, (he thought becomes 
a visible and taagible thing An iniellectuat’s thought fs 
not always quite clear even to himself When that is so, 
he lends, by a defrn*>ve reflex, to complicate it still further; 
thereby, he ibtaks be progresses in his thought, whereas 
he IS merely quietly drowning it in vague emotion. 5o- 
callcd 'deoih ’ m a literary work is often a sign of in- 
adequate meolel process, a complacent submergence in a 
thoughtless intimtcy of self On the contrary, when ooe 
wants to conmttnicale a thought to someone else, one is 
lorceil to decani it, to reduce it to its csseotials 1 
myself have understood ibe absurdity of an idea that was 
dear to me by trying to explain it to a child of fifteen. 

At any rate, journalism Is a test in which one succeeds 
or fails, tl demands the austere precision of a physical 
exercise, of a spor! Politics is more ambiguous An 
intellectual journalist is expected to be a good journalist. 
But an intellectual who lends his name to a party is ex- 
pected not to meddle in politics or at feast to be accom- 
modating Journalism throws the inleliectual bnilally into 
a cold bath of reality, while politics threatens to remove- 
him completely from reality. The greater part of intel- 
lectuals who have lately gone into political life are 
remarkable id their ignorance of politics — it almost ‘Cftos 
a condition of thnr oatlicipstion , 

It is possible that journalism and politics, under- 
laLen at first by the Intclfecluil as a materiai necrxily 
or a vague and ambiguous moral ohiigslion. will end by 
reforming the intellectual and helping him to adju't him- 
self to Ills times Both he sad his contemporaries wiH 
gain by this. 


Kcmal Atatiirk’a SHcceaaor 

Harry N. How.'irdg writes in the Asia: 

The aew President was bom in Izmir filien SymmsF 
in 1830, and was given a military ediicttion. Like Alaturk, 
he was an able soldier, demonstrsling his qi'»hl>e» of leader-- 
ship both ID the Balkan Wars and in the World War. ffe 
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emerged frr.m the great 'tniggle a Colonel. As earW as 
the Snas Congress m 1919, at the ^ery beginning of the 
National Movement, he joined forces vith Aiatnih, and 
with some rather minor exceptions he followed him to the 
end. He was one of the JriiimTjrate of Alatarl^ lotma and 
Fewzi Cakmak, the present chief of the genend staff, that 
directed the destinies of the republic. During the Greco- 
Turkish struggle of 1919-1922, Ismet Inonu was chief of 
staff of the Turkish armies in toe field, heing second only 
to Atamrk himself. Hjs surname denws from the great 
Ticlory which the Turkish forces under his leadership won 
over the Greeks in the Battle of Inonu in the winter and 
spring of 1921. 

Ills victories achieved on the field of battle, Alaiurl: 
selected Ismet Pasha, as he then was knovm. to lepresenl 
Turkey at the Conference of Lausanne, 1922-1923, which 
was c jled to settle the Greco-Turkish War. And he prow 
ed as able a diplomat as he was a soldier 

In the end the Turks, under I'met Pasha's leadership 
at Lausanne and Ataturk’s at Ankara, achieved a brilliant 
victory. For they obtained not merely the nght to letum 
to Istanbul and Europe but a genuine independence within 
their homelanda, free from the bated fiaancial. economic 
and judicial capitulations which iiad been in exi'tence 
since IS33 They succeeded in makiog a negotiated treaty 
of peace 

The new President is known by some as a veritable 
inarimet In the matter of military disciphne— and. after all 
he is a soldier. On the other iiand, laroe who have served 
tinder hioi have told me that he is a bom leader of men, 
who ln<pire8 confidence, a quiet kind of confidence It has 
bees said by tome too that, although he is an able adminis- 
trator, be IS too rigid, and lacks a fundamental knowledge 
of economics — a quality, which, if it is true, is not unique 
among executives I 

In foreign affairs President Inonu may be eapected 
to fellow the genera] bsea ef policy which have been laid 
down In the past, since he himself had a great deal to do 
vnth the onentation of his country during the long penod 
In which he was Premier That poficy was one of peaceful 
collaboration with all the neichbiws of Turkey, and it 
looked in the direction of both me Balkan Entente and the 
Asiatic Pact of 1937. 

He has not, however, been too fond of the Russian 
connection. This may be at the bottom of the shifl id 
the Cabinet and the resignation of Dr Tewfik Rastu Aras, 
Foreign Minister since 1925. 


necessary to secure the services of the Government in settling 
disputes; but special governmental bodies for mediation 
and arbitration are available, when the need arises, in the|_ 
conciliation committees established by the Mini-ter of 
Labor, the industrial court, ad hoc boards of athitration,- 
individual arbitra'ors and special courts of inquirv Tlie 
Govemmeni encourages the settlement of disputes through^ 
industrial machincrv and intenenes only upon request of 
one of the affected parties in conciliation cases Under 
the arbitration svstem both parties must consent to submit 
their differences and must agree upon the terms of refer- 
ence before the governmental agency may act. Although 
there is no obligafwn under existing I_w to accept awards, 
the inoraE obligation to abide by their terms is strong, 
particularly since arbitration can take place only with the 
consent of both parties In pracuce it is welf understood 
that recourse to arbitration implies equal agreement to 
accept the award* and in some cases such a clause is in- 
cluded in the terms of reference To establish a court of 
inquiry the Government does not require the consent of 
parties to a dispute. Such a court has as its purposes the 
suppijing of Parliament and the public with facts on a 
difficult case where pettlement seems unlikely. 

/om Industrial Necotivtiov 

Many agreements between employers and employees- 
contain provisions for the se'tlement of differences arising, 
■n the process of establishing and enforcing working stan- 
dards. Tlie vonnai practice is to attempt informal media- 
tion of disputes TJiev may be considered in the shop, 
then locally, neit in the district, and if still unsettled may 
go to a central authority provided within the iodutlry. 
Machioery for mediation varies with the industries and 
different localities 

Prior to the war ii was more common than at present 
to include m asreements definite terms for arbitration- 
The tendency of late years has been, however, to omit 
such provisions and to depend upon joint voluntary nrso- 
tiations. In D/cclical expenenee the presence of an arbi- 
tration clause in an agreement has sometimes been found 
to nathfy pfthmirtarv negoiiation The parties to a dis- 
pute may be less wiliins to compromise if they know that 
arbitration la a possibility, fearing that bv so doing they 
may weaken iheir position when a final award fa made. 
This view IS held by both employers and employees, and 
It is further believed that (1) the growth of regulation by 
an independent authority lends to weaken the position of 
organiiation both as regards membership and policy mak- 
ing, <2) claims are likely to be pressed farttier than is 
justified, (3) discontents is encouraged; and (4) the- 
partiev invoVveh tenh to 'become bftgsnls rather than co- 
operators 



THE DUN EXPRESS DISASTER 
Bv K. N. CRATTER.ri 


Tivn train disasters liavc followed each other dmdccl into two distinct stages, namely the 


on the E. I. lly. Much loss of property, public 
and private, a veiy considerable loss of life 
and, as llie natural consequenee of the first 
two, a '■ense of insecurity In railway travel has 
been tlie result. 

In the latest disa''(cr the Io«9 of life and 


derailment and then the fire. The npp.alling 
nature of the disaster — «o far a« the lo«5 of life 
is eoneerned — wfl« mainly due to the «3n- 
flaRration. It is now definitely estnbhslicd, 
from the reports of eye-witnesses, that the fire 
became visible within a few minutes of the 


property arc both incompletely ascertained as derailment and rapidlj' a*sumcd tlie character 
yet Tlie official list of casualties is regarded of a major blaze. Harrowing details have 
with di«bclicf by the public as evidenced the appeared in the press about tbe heart-rending 
• correspondence and editorials in the daily press criCs of the victims who were trapped under 
Judging from the fact that even a high official the burning debris Verj' strangely, no deter- 
•of Tipperah State, of imposing physique and m mme<l attempt seems to have been made to put 
' tlie prune of his life, and a stalwart and highly out the fire, which blazed and then srooulder- 
conncctocl young Bengali arc amongst those cd on for nearly 3G hours. Tlie authorities have 
who are untraced ns yet, tlie public may bo no explanations ready either for the outbreak 
cxcu«ed for their scepticism about the accurac.v of fire, or for this apparent neglect at combating 
of tlie casualty list. Indeed, in some quarters it It is reasonable to believe that some property 
it has been openly hinted that the number of of the passengers and may be some lives also 
dead and missing should be placed at over a might hai-e been saved if the fire had been put 
'hundred In any case it is certain that the out in time. Further it is doubtless that tbe 
loss of life has been extremely heavy The eau«e of the outbreak would have been easier 
hasty publication of a low casualty list by the to detect if the four bogies concerned had not 
niithorities at the beginning cannot be com- been allowod to bum to ashes, thereby dcs- 
mended in anj' ^ay. It has been regarded as troymg the major portion— if not all— of the 
an attempt to minimise a terrible disaster to evidence 

•one of much lesser proportions Why was there no determined attempt to 

The authorities cannot be commended either fight the fire Is'it possible that a major rail- 
for their hasty conclusions about the cause A way like the E. 1 R. does not possess any 
..sabotage theory has been put forward, a reward scientific means— like chemical extinguishers— 
for information leading to the arrest of the of fire-fighting ? The fire broke out nt about 
suppo«cd culprits has been promptly declared 3-15 am and the proper authorities mu-t ha%e 
nnd rather hastily enhanced from Rs 5,000 to known about it within an hour or so. If they 
Rs. 25 000 But the data on which Ihej’ base did not, then there nuis-t be some inefficiency 
their theory cannot be regarded as uncontro- somewhere Fire-fighting squads with proper 
vcrtiblc unless the full details of the enquiry equipment could have reached the location 
produce additional and confirmator>' evidence, within three hours of notification from Asansol 
’The methods employed and sources tapped in and mueli sooner from Dhanbad and Gomoh. 
cettinc all fbe evidence should haxc been made Did they do so ? If they did then how is it 
public^ by now The demand for the immediate that the fire raged on until it had burnt itself 
' mibbcation of the booking ll^ts of passengers out? Dhanbad i<» the centre of a collicrj- are.a 
in the train )n« not been complied with n« j’ct. where fire-fighlmg apparatus is ea-^ily available. 

not forward m tlie daily prc<s have Then comes the question about the origin 
nnt been nropcriv answered. In short iiotliing of the fire How- was it that the fire blazed out 
SS been etae eo f.w to re.-tore the pnblie M .uJdenly nnd so fiercely 7 Tbe nH,.,l ex- 
mf.einTxrf in the investigating authontics .As planation about electrical short-circuits cannot 
,iU tliP demand for an immediate public be admitted so easily in this ca<c. Pa«-cnger 
nntrJ 1 as now become insistent and Widely carnages are built and equipped witii an eye 
«!!c.i Anv further delay in instituting such an towards the preacntion of fire Seasoned 
aocai. A construed in a manner timber is ii-ed uniformly where wood-work la 

enquiry will - ' concerned neecs^rj’. rainfmg and rarnidimg, both fire- 

•Jero^mry to t u Express can be retarding processes, arc very carefully done, the 
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cleotrical Tviring consists of metal covered or 
conduited sections and in general no material 
is u«ed that is easily ignited. 5Io^eo^'er, the 
electric system is lo^’-voltage and thcrelore no 
“ arcs ” could have been formed once the 
engine dynamo circuit vras broken after the 
derailment. Even if the short-circuit started 
the fire hon- could the blaze spread so rapidly ? 
The thermal output of a 36-volt short-circuit 
for even a dozen such short-circuits) is so low 
that it is almost ridiculous to suppose that it 
could ignite seasoned wood to the extent that 
would produce a formidable blaze within fifteen 
or twenty minutes of the outbreak. Indeed, 
from the scanty evidence given to the press, 
no other explanation seems possible excepting 
that the train was either on fire, or was heated 
upto ignition point over an appreciable area, 
for a con«iderable period before the actual blaze 
was seen, In other words, it seems that the fire 
started before the derailment took place. A 
large reward should be declared for cle.arjDg up 
the mysterj' surrounding the fire, for there can 
be no doubt that the holocaust was caused bv 
the fire to the major extent. And the authori- 
ties should explain satisfactorily as to why (he 
fire could not be put out within a reasonable 
period of time 

Next comes the question of derailment 
The Press communique regarding the findings 
of the Railway Inquirj’ Committee was as 
follon s : 

A Press communique inued in Ctleutta last eteoing 
bv the Chief Operutina Superintendent, Eest Indun R*»1 
vray, says that a messape received from Mr. I A. Bell. 
Gcaeral Manager, E. I from the site of the amdem 
intimated that as a result of an inquiry held, ir had been 
established that the accident was due to malicious (aniper. 
ing with the track 

Tlie inquiry began at Goinoh yesterday morning 
The Senior OoTernment Injpeclor of RajJways, the eiviJ 
authorities, .'fr. Oeff, and other railway oSciaTs, who had 
proceeded to the scene of the di«a«ier, v>err present. 

length of rail which is said to hare been removed, 
ha«. It i« onder«tocHl. been recovered. It l» stat«l that 
this piece of rail does not show anv signs of the E»pre«« 
hating passed over it (italics ours) 

This finding hn« Iwcn immediately followed 
by the dccl.ir.Kion of u rt-nard — 5,000 at 
first, now Rs. 25,000— for the supply of infor- 
mnfion Ic.iding to (he nrrost and conviction of 
the miscreant-. There can l>e no que-Uoa 
about the promptnc'* of action following the 
findings of the inqniiy. Wiclhcr that finding 
i? alwvc question i- quite another matter. The 
rcwanl announcnl i* anqile; for R« 25^00 in 
a poor countrj’ likp India mean* untold wealth. 
Tile R.adw.iy authorities h.-ivc notifir<l that (Ih« 
reward is not available to anyone 'nho is an 


offender hira«elf. That is good but not 
sufficient Cases where innocent persons- have 
been eonvicted and sentcaml to long femrs of 
imprisonment on fabnc.atcd eMdcncc are not 
unknonn in India A striking example na-- (hr 
conviction of «onie innocent poor coolies who 
r%erc supposed to have attempted to wreck the 
tram canymg n lieutenant-govcmnr Siirii 
huge rewarfs are temptations even to the good 
to say nothing of the Ricked R’o hope the 
authorities mil guard aaainsi the possibility 
of there being a miscarriage of ju-ticc throug!i 
the avarice of unscrupulous persons, who miglit 
nsk any punishment for a reward of tins 
magnitude. 

Now', as regards the finding itself, wo find 
there is considerable room for doubt as regards 
its correctness. We do not know whether tlio 
committee sifted the evidence correctly, neither 
do we know whether they have any further 
support for the sabotage theorx'. The inquiry 
was not ft public one, neither have the .autho- 
rities thought It fit to publish the full details 
about the activities of the committee. IVe arc 
obliged to examine the thcorj' therefore in the 
light of what little infonnation (here is before • 
us together with deductions drawn from the 
data of the consequence® of the accident and 
as a result wo arc not at all satisfied that "it 
has been established that the accident wa® duo 
to maliciou® tampering with the track." 

"The length of rail winch is said to have 
been removed ” is evidentlj’ the one lying half 
buned in the ballast and loose earth 
as shown in the picture of (he track given 
elscw here. 

If this rail were removed from the track, 
(here must hare been a gap in the lines on 
one side only Tliat is to say in the ca«c of 
any trainpassing over thi«spol, one set of whcci- 
would be running smoothly on the hard, 
polished and level surface of a steel rail, where- 
as on the other side another set will be bumping 
against the sleepers, grinding against the ballast 
and in general skidding and chuniing up the 
loo®e earth. On the steel rail, the whirl® 
would be gliding freely and viiioothh- along the 
rail, while on the other side the projecting flanges 
irouKI bite deeply into (iic earth, pJotighmg tip 
the ground, while the fl.at portion® of the tin< 
would hump nnrl Jump .nero-- hilta-t nixi stup- 
ors. Tlirrcforc the wheel® travelling over the 
gap would perforce have !>oth iirvgular .and 
rctanietl niotinn, wlicrc.i® il.u-o on the un- 
broken track would spin along witli f.ar le-s 
rr-i-tanre. Tlie train wa« trn\ellitig at .a high 
epeed, therefore such reactions a< pul down above 
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would mean iramediate and violent skidding 
and plunging of the wheels resulting in com- 
plete derailment almost instantaneously. And 
yet the engine, the tender and a third-class 
conch mounted on boncys passed safely and most 
inexplicably over thj gap, thereby refuting all 
the known laws of dynamics ! So for the 
present we must either reject the theory of the 
existence of the gap prior to tlic engine etc. 
passing over that spot, or rewrite a whole 
chapter of scientific laws. 

Next it is said that' this piece of rail docs" 
not show any signs of the cxpre^s liaving passed 
over it. It IS not clear whether thej’ mean that 
the wheels of the derailed coaches have not 
markcil it in any extraordinary manner, or that 
they mean the rail does not bear any marks of 
the wheels of the Express travellmg in tlie 
regular way over them. A question was put 
. in a Calcutta daily asking the authonlics to be 
moic explicit, but no reply was forthcoming. 
It is suiTicicnt to say here that the wheels of the 
up Bombay Mail and up Delhi Mail most 
certainly passed successively over the rad in 
question, the first about two hours and the 
second about an hour before tlie Express And 
any marks left by them would be mdistinguish- 
able from those of the Express that followed at 
such a short interval. The question here is. 
•what marks did the Committee look for and 
how did they look for them 

Then comes the question of opportunity for 
the act of sabotage, that is the removal of the 
rail. 

The maximum time the supposed miscreants 
had at their disposal could not have been ranch 
over an hour. It was a dark night FurUier, 
the supposed act is said to have been done 


nefariously and at the bitterly cold Iioito pre- 
.. CTOno; dO it With 


ceding dawn. Can a skilled gang _ 

regular tools within that short comply of time 
—between the passing of the Delhi Mad at 
1-50 and the derailment at about J-I&— 
under those conditions ? A thcop' 
forward, in reply to this 9 ««tion, that alt^ate 
bolts may have been removed before the Delhi 
Mail passed and the rest afterw-ard^ B^is 
it at all probable that the gang had the_ 
watches ^Imowledge of the time required lot 
Tuch «ciion, remarkable ™,ty P“W 
proper supervision, as this theory would 

to'nny ease the sabotage theoiy seems to 

“;dtf.^Sno«”antL?ef^S 


would have his vit.ality flowing at it-? lowest 
And they performed the act with such skill and 
di'palch, ctiiiwidcring the circiiinstance?, as 
would seem to rule out for ever the theoiy that 
they were* (ii'gruntlcd pcriiuiiieiit way lilou di*'* 
mi'icd for incfilcirncy ! 

_ It maj' be risked as to how else could this 
accident have happened. Thi-s question cannot 
be definitely answered for obvious reasons. 
Indeed, it Caannot be definitely said that this was 
not the result of an act of sabot.age. All that can 
be said for the pre-iCnt that this sabotage thcorj' 
would require a considerable amount of further 
evidence before it can be declared to have been 
definitely establislicd. 

How did the fire start ? Through a hot- 
axle? Could the seizing of the hearings resultant 
from the hot-axle, or the perishing of the valves 
governing the air-brakes as a result of the 
Igniting of the undcr-carriagc due to the hot- 
axlc, be the cause of the derailment also? 
Seizing of a bcanng would certainly produce 
some considerable sidewise drag on to the 
wheels Perishing of the valves of an air-brnke 
would jam the brakes on sudden and liard, 
producing violent skidding as a result, which 
might lead to derailment. 

Further investigation by a public enquiry 
committee seems to be desirable at this stage. 
Public enquip- would be beneficial to the rail- 
w.ay also as it would put a stop to all sorts of 
allegations and rumours, thereby making the 
restoration of public confidence in the authori- 
ties on easier task As m.-itfers stand it is 
incumbent upon the E3. I Railway autliorities 
to c)c.nr their employees from the charges, of 
inefficiencj- end carelessness, that arc being 
levrlled at them from all quarters And this 
c.an only be done at a public cnquiiy. Five 
major accidents since the Bilita disaster,' of a 
little ov’er a year ago, is an unenviable record 
for any railway, and so the public cannot be 
blamed for its growing lack of confidence In the 
administration of this railw.ay. When men of 
the standing of Babu Rajendra Prasad openly 
criticize the sabotage theorj* as being “ the mo't 
comfortable theory from the point of view of 
railway administration ” and accuse the railway 
of preventing would-be helpers from approach- 
ing the site, the rnilw.ay authorities have no 
way but to invite public investigation. Other 
persons have made still graver charges. Indeed, 
Babu Narayanjee who was deputed by the 
Bihar Proinncial Congress Committee to report 
on the disaster h.as openlv accu«ed the Railway 
anthorities of preventing Congress workers from 
iiclping the injured persons. He has further 
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accused the investigating committee of not pro- charges. Even if the accident be due to sabotage, 
perly taking down evidence from a passenger a great deal of subsequent happenings have to 

be investigated properly. The only alternative 
The Piaihvay authorities have no option is to bear the stigma of public condemnation, 
but to invite open investigation of all such sabotage or no sabotage. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE SCINDIA HOUSE 


The opening of the " Scmdia House ” at 
Ballard Estate, Boiub.ay, on the 23rd Dcccni' 
ber, 1938, bj’ Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, places 
another landmark in tlie historj* of India’s 
struggle for economic mdependeace Jl.an’s 
struggle for existence on this sphere is distri- 
buted evenly on land, water and, lately, in the 
air. Every country' now is \ntany interested 
in furthering the interests of its nationals in 
all these spheres of activity and m the removal 



Sheth NirottiD MoriTjre 


of all barrurs, natural or artifirial, towanls the 
full m.atunng of all cnterpri'ses along these line*. 

The hi-toiy of the shipping imlu-lry m 
India has been so far that of heroic struggles 
3I-1S 


of a weak nation’s endeavour against the 
machinations of powerful foreign vested inter- 
ests. There has been no Government support 
worthy of mention, only taunting criticisms, or, 
at best, half-hearted attempts at phacating the 



Sir Ululhii 


domineenng and contemptuous foreigner. In- 
stea»i of the provision of facilities and of eoixstnic- 
tivc efforts toward* helping the dti-clopment of 
this cxtmiiely important section of the n.ational 
economic fabric, there h.as been actual hamp-’r- 
ing, directly or indirectly, of Indian enterprut; 
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in the name of "safeguards " for non-Indian to a small extent, speaks a lot for the courage, 
interests. . »* ’ ' foresight and business acumen of those in charge 

The activities of foreign shipping interests of its destinies, and in particular of its distm- 
in crippling and ruining Indian enterprises have guislicd chairman, Mr. Walcliand Hirachand. 

Shipping is a key-industry 
of vital interest to a nation 
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Scindit House 


striving for attamment of 
its rights, inasmuch as it 
not only provides a wide 
channel for the influx of 
wealth through transport 
and commerce, but it also 
provides a training ground 
and a feeder for a rcalK 
national N’n^y, which in 
itself is .a most urgently 
needed firet hne of defence 
in times of, emergenej’. 

The Seindia Stcata Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd. VOS usher- 
ed into existence on the 
va%e of creative resurgence 
winch came in the wake of 
the Great ^Var. The men 
behind the launching of th’S 
infant cnterpriao vero tlic 
late Slieth Narottam Morar- 
jee, the hate Sir Lalubhai 
Samoldas, tlie late Slieth 
Kilachand I^evchand, and 
the present clmirm.an of the 
company, Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand They purchased 


added another sordid chap- 
ter in the history of the 
economic enslavement o f 
India. Their action has 
been marked by an abso- 
lutely ruthless disregard for 
the principles governing fair 
and honourable competition. 

Indeed, it is not much to say 
that if the Government had 
been able and mlling to look 
after the economic welfare 
of its people, it would not 
liave tolerated for a niorueat 
the grossly unjust and 
unfair mores launched by 
these avaricious and preda- 
tory combines. The fact 
that the Seindia Steam 
Navigation Company ha^s 

vivo the n^o been able'to cccdcd to register the Seindia Stc.ain Naviga- 

shipping ' ■ - - • •• ........ . . 



Thr opminii Cerrmonr. Mr. G, L Mrhia addressing the nireiing 


*^”^nd°it8^°”herc of action and'cnlargc its fleet tion Co., Ltd. on the 27th Marcli, 1919. And 
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from the vcrj’ start this concern had to face 
both the open and underhand hostile activities 
of the forces that want to perpetuate the 
economic bondage of India. The “ Loyalty '* 
involved the new company into serious losses, 
not because of any inherent disabilities on the 
part of the ship or its owners, but rather 
because of the ignorance of the directors of the 
companj' of the depths of meanness to which 
rival interests could descend to in an endeavour 
to stifle the infant industrj' at its \ery 
beginning This ship made a profit of nearly 
a lac of rupees in its first voyage to Marseilles 
And then the survey in London took six months 
instead of the normal three weeks ! 

Since then, the company has been waging 
a very stiff uphill fight for existence The onlv 
brigiit spots in its chequered career being that 
of the indomitable «pint of its direction and 
tlie support it received from the Indian Mercan- 
tile Community, notably from Sir Abdul 
Knnm Jamal of Rangoon The concern ha« 
faced, and is stiil facing, direct action from ils 
foreign opponents in the form of freight nar. 
underhand wire*pulhng aniong«t the insurance 
companies, freight purchasers and other influ- 
entinl parties, and manv other open or veiled 
moves to crush it out of existence 

The company has had tempting offers to 
sell out and retire from the fight It ha« resisted 
all that The shareholders have shown a rare 
spirit of sacrifice and fortitude trough all thi« 
multitude of troubles, and therefore, they and 



tlicir direction and administration dcscn'c con- 
gr.ntuIations from even' nationally-minded 
Indmn. 

K. N. C. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Miss Asilv Hyd£B lias been presented uitli 
a special ^Id medal at the Convocation of the 
Mu-Iim Univcr*ity, .\ligarh, for topping the list 
of candidates at the la't B A. Examination. 
She stood first al*o m her F.A Ilxamination. 
She is the d.aughtcr of Saiyid Nasiruddin 
Ilydcr, Hcvemic Minister, Tonk. 
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natives many of the blessings of the Christian 
way of life — such as the possibility of education, 
hospitals, organized religion with the joy of 
hymn singing, and to some extent liberation from 
the oppressive burden of superstition and the 
tyranny of the medicine men and the “ witch- 
smellers ” — have been either British or American, 
and they have done a noble u ork of a high order. 

But the colour-bar remains The white race 
is in control, the dark races are “depressed,” 
“kept in their place," and can only “walk 
-oftly ’’ in their narrow , limited round of life 
It is a world of beautiful skies and hdls ami 
rivers, broad fields and lordly spaces, but it is 
too a world where fear stalks abroad and across 
the land, deep-seated hate is much in evi- 
dence and involved human problems confront 
one at every turn 

And yet, in exerj’ large centre of population 
there are groups of the " quiet in the land,” who 
have conquered fear, who understand the true 
issues of life, who know “ what men live by, 
and who are, with the impalpable forces of 
gentleness and love and truth, pushing back the 
skirts of darkness and widening the area of light 
Persons of this order and of this healing service 
tire not confined to the nnssionaiw' class They 
are sometimes, but none too often, ministers of 
tlic gospel They are as likely — perhaps even 
more likclv — to be university professors, who 
have caught a larger view of life and greater 
faith in the gentle forces of friendliness and love 
A number of them are “ Oxford Groupers” who 
have got a clearer vision of what the Christian 
Gospel involves for life among men But per- 
sons of this larger view and truer w ay of life are 
to be found in Parliament, in the fcabinet, on 
the Judicial Bench, among the leaders of thou^t 
and among the statesmen of the nation Light 
IS coming here, as it comes eveiywhere, slowly, 
how slowlyl but it is coming. There is a rem- 


nant that sees, and feels and dares. It is a rem- 
nant that is done with fear and hate and that 
IS vocal with the creative, constructixe, if impal- 
pable, forces of human sympatiiy and under- 
standing, stirred by faith that an atmosphere 
can be produced in which men of differing races 
and varying shades of colour can live co- 
operati\ely, and find a freer, fuller life together 
I have found similar human faces, with 
similar Eireadth of spirit, m China, in Japan, in 
Gcnnany, m Czechoslovakia and in Italy and I 
should find them in Ru«sia if I once got there 
I know many persons m Japan who in their inner 
spirit are as free from the imperial policy of the 
militarj' machine as I am and who in =pitc of 
the suppression of actual news, and the swirl of 
propaganda, go straight on exerci«ing tlicir faith 
in another way of life and breathing a spirit of 
friendliness and love for the tragically suffering 
Chinese. There is not much that thej’ can do 
and there is almost nothing that they can say, 
but they do pie^eiwe in their souls an area of 
free thought and m their spints a triumphant 
attitude which some day will burst into expres- 
sion and bear visible fruit 

There arc no tyrannies that can completely 
suppress the soul of man They can control 
newspapers and printing offices. They can sup- 
press speech and destroy pamphlet^, they can put 
prophets and heralds into concentration camps, 
or do them to death, but they cannot bridle the 
human heart or command human sympathies to 
eea«e There never wall be complete “ totalita- 
rianism" because there will always be “■human 
faces” that will not merge into the “lump", 
(hero will always be human hearts that will not 
fuse into the “ mass ’’ There arc no compulsions 
which can compel inner states of mind There 
are no dictators who can command the secret 
citadel of man’s free soul. 

D«e«mJ>er 2, 1938 



JUNG ON INDIA 

Bv Bbofessor K. R. KRIPALANI 
Vi$vn~bharati 


TliOT. is n saymB m my 
means tliat nl.cn a bull becomes leeWe, it mii^ 
endure the insolence ot the tiniest insecle. And 
so no Indians have also sronn " 

maligned by all sorts ot irresponsible fore ^ 
journalists nho, alter spending a fen eoM 'M"*''* 
in Anglo-Indian Hotels in India, consider llieim 
solves entitled to ”1' 

conceivable aspect of our life and culture. , 
have groivn so used to this species of inter- 
national lianleers of Indian gossip that ve Jo'' 
Simrio endure their half-truths 0"^. 
with indifference After all some of them must 
trade in this ware to earn their '"’"'Ij " 
their masters. But it hurts one *'n'> 1? 
to include i? to ?„"„rlho no, one of 

Europeans a . and dis- 

Xever”.hey vent mlS 

'“d‘ “re "Sat”ed n'S GoreSSients. nhieh 
31 i^nnT.cru'ple to cvpioit their seient.lic aebienc- 

S'ivJ a‘s°n°e'’are in oSa»b“nrS»ll™'' to 
Naive as 'ue atv «» conclusiona 

””d 'on”y”*to^l'at of Freud, seeini; India 
because : 


eyes, would remain a grotesque dance 
the drumming that creates a new reality 


g from the 


This interestiug psychological evplanation 
IS I «upposc, a convincing illustration of the 
way the European " is used to regarding his heart 
as the onlv instrument by which the world can 
be grasped.” The following description is of 
« the life of the Earth, ” ns Hindu, accord- 
ing to the erolncirt scientist, conceives it, and 
presumably lives it • 

"To he born, to die. to be »IeV. greedy, dirm childirti, 
ridiculoorty Tam. mi«frable. hungry, Tieious, to be obviou , 
unconreaW. ^If-etident m ilhierste 
he «i«pended in a narrow univer^ of cood and cmI goda 
and to U protected by ehtrm* and helpful mmiru. that 
?» pertiap. the real l.fe, I.fe a* it was meant to be, the 
life of the Earth” 

After this vivid description of our dally 
life, It IS not surprising to be assured that one 
would need some sort of Yoga, if one were 
mg seriously to live in India 

TTie writer apparently found time to Msit 
Benares, for he tells us that " even the temples 
of Benares are small and not very 
if it were not for their noisiness and dirt. He 
docs not refer to any other Hindu temple m 
India which he found worthy of his notice. » hat 
impresses him most, gre.at psychologist as he is, 
is that “Siva, the destroyer, and the blood- 
thirsty nnd blood-curdling Kali seem to be m 
the foreground The elephant-headed, fat 
Ganesa is also much in demand to bring good 
luck" What ctm be more natural than that 
the sight of a Hindu goddess should curdle the 
blood of a European, brought up on the spiritual 
visions of the Old Testament, and living under 
the peaceful shadow of the reigns of Hitler and 
Mu^olini? However, after being scandalised 
at the horrible violence of the Hindu’s vision ot 
the spiritual, he goes on to relate how ridiculous- 
Iv incapable the Hindus are of putting up a real 
fight perhaps because “ the combatants would be 
trapped in no time bj' the many circumvolutions 
of their ridiculous sheets ” (meaning dftott). He 
describes a fight between two Hindu boys of 
about eight or nine years : 
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Tjolcnlly, bill tbe daneerous looking fist remaineJ mlracu- 
lousl? arrested about an incli from the encmy’i 
and afterwards it was exactly as if they bad had a leally 
good fight! They arc profoundly eiviliied. Tills was in 
the South; the Mohammedan clement in the Norm is 
probably much nearer the real stuff when It comes to a 
fight.’’ 


No* wonder, he declares, with admirable 
consistency, that 


■‘In comparison. Islam eeems to be a superior, more 
spiritual and more advanced religion 

It would be unseemly of us to boast yiat 
know how to fight, so long as wc remain a 
defeated people, ruled by a handful of forci^- 
ers (Indeed, tlie Hindus never boasted of their 
fists even when they ruled over a great anpire). 
But it is no less unseemly of a scjenttst to base 
Ins judgment of a people’s manliness on a casual 
street fight between little boys which he happen- 
ed to witness. If only to verify his thcorj', he 
might hayo provoked some fist to make sure il 
It Aw ays " remained miraculously arrested about 
an inch from tne enemy’s skin” 

But the strangest illustration of the scienti- 
fic attitude of the celebrated psychologist is his 
theory accounting for the "effeminate or baby- 
ish ’’ character of the dhoti which the Hindu 
wears— “a long piece of cotton cloth wound 
lound and between Ins legs.” This garland 
tvoe ”■ he has somehow discovered, is chiefly 
southern, perhaps on account of the matriarchal 
trend which prevails in the South Now even 
a casual obsetver should ha\e seen tliat this 
“ carland type ” is worn chiefly in northern and 
central India and that in the South the most 
common form is a piece of clotli simply wound 
round the legs from the waist downwards, which 
IS known in the north as loongi. But, I suppose, 
the scientist had to make this minor shift m 
order adequately to relate the “efi’eminate or 
babyish ” cliaractcr of the " garland type,” with 
the matriarchal system in the South. Tliosc who 
are psyc/io-logical ncid not care to be simply 

logical.^ have, of course, no (inairel with the 
writer when he finds the back of the legs in 
cuch a dross " ridiculously uncovered,” for it 
is after all a matter of personal taste, though it 
19 hardly consistent of a European to be scan- 
dalised at the Hindu uncovering a part of his 


leg, when so many of his kind in India go about 
in “ short*,” and the number of European ladies 
in short skirts who discard stockings in summer 
IS on the increase. But when he says that " you 
simply cannot imagine a soldier with such gar- 
lands of cloth between his legs,” one cannot help 
enquiring if the test of a suitable dress for daily 
wear is its adaptability for warfare. I wonder 
if tiic sort of dress the ancient Greeks and 
Romans wore would be preferred by a modem 
soldier. 

It is not my purpose here to challenge each 
one of the writer's opinions : he has himself con- 
fessed in the introductory paragraph of his arti- 
cle that, considering the short and hurried nature 
of his visit, he is not “ likely to produce any- 
thing more than a mildly delirious phantasma- 
goria of hasty impressions, snapshot sentiments 
and impatient opinions.” It is a great pity tna- 
warned as he was by his own better sense of his 
incompetcncy for the task, be should 
consented to do such violence to his habit oi 
scientific tiiinking and his reputation hs psycho- 
logist Great intellects do not play witMrutii 
so lightly and great minds sliou d be loth to 
publish anything whicli is likely to add to t 
smoke-screens of misunderstanding ® 

dismal a fcatine of the world of , 

tragedy of it is that this thoughtless art cle of 
a thoughtful man sliould have been 
a Journal, which is otherwise one of the fmest 
in the world and which is supposed to interpret 
the culture, beauty and the mme 

menta of A«ia to the people of the 
Editor a«nrea u- on the cover page of the cur- 
rent is«uc tlmt the next (February) issue of the 
Asm* will contain a second article by rroi s 
Jung, in wtiich “tlie distinguished psychologi J 


strikes deeplv into the thoughts, the way o 
thinking, of 'Indian people. ,. "“S 


w'lll find m ttic«e sympauieui; ^ « 

comments a new point of view toward Ind^ 
and perhaps aUo towards themselves am 

rather tired of "new points of views ’’ invented 
bv European philosophers for universal bcnclit, 
but let us at least hope the “ discerning com- 
ments” will be truthful and there will not be 
the sickening patronizing nttitudc yclept sym- 
patliy. 


I’niNTiii ANi> ptiimisiim irv T,aksii\unaua^an Nath, 
PaABASi PttEss, Calcutta. 
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“ Divide and Rule ” 

Tlie following passage occurs on page 160 
of The Present Condition of India by Lconan' 
SI. Scliiff (with a foreword by Jaw'nliarlni 
Nehru), published by Quality Press of London 
on the Mth January last : 

In the 'eatller days of British rul« it %»a$ the Muslims 
who were e»peeially hostile, as was to le eapeeied of a 
oonriuered ruling race. A wrilet signing his name “Csma- 
ticus ” remarked in the Asiatic Journal of 1821 “ DmJe 

el impera «hoiiM be the motto for our Indian admioisira 
uotv,” and Lieutenant Coke likewise pronounced that “our 
endeatour should be to uphold lo full force the ffor us, 
fortunate) •eparation which exiols between the different 
religions and races, not to endeavour to amalgamate them ’ 
Both he and ElphinMone (in a minute of 'fay Hib. 1838) 
agree with the principle of "duide and rule." Tben it 
was the Hindu who had lo be ca.oled. Lord DIenborough 
wrote m 1843 ** I cannot clo«e my eyes to the belief that 
this race {Mu««ulmans) ts fundamentally ho‘liIe lo os 
and therefore our true nolicy is to conciliate the Hindus." 
Again, in reference to the plan to re«tore the gates of the 
temple at Somnath, he remarks • “Hindus, on ibe other 
hand, are delighted It seems to me sm*! onwi«e, wb^ 
we are 'ure of the ho«li]ity of the one-tenth, not lo secure 
the enthu'iaMic support of the nine-tenths which are 
faithful." (At the time when this was wnllen Bnli‘h 
India was a smaller portion of India than now, and of that 
portion nine letilhs of the inhabitants were Hindu* — 
Ebrros, ,)/. R). 

Notr it is the Mubaramad.'in ^ho has to be 
“ cajoled ” by the British Governraent — and, 
therefore, by the Indian National Congress also ! 

In Consolidation of the Christian Power ir 
India by Major B. D. Basu, pubh-hed in 1927, 
it is statctl, pp. 3o-3G : 


He (Lord Ellenborough) wrute lo the Duke of Welling 
Ion from Simla on 4ih October. 1842. after the fall of 
Cabul and Gharni - 

“ I could not have credited the extent lo which ifae 
Muhammadan dcMred our failure in Afghanistan, unleas 
1 had heard here circiimMances which prove that the feel- 
ing pervaded even tho*e entire!) dependent upon us 

“ . The Hindu*, on the other hand, are delighted. 
It seems to me nio*t unwi*e, when we are sure of the no«ii- 
hiy of one tenth, not to *ecure the enthusiastic support 
of the fiine-lenihs which ate faiihfol." 

Again, writing to ilie Duke of Wellington on January 
18. 1843, Elleoborough said 

“I cannot elo»e my eves to the belief that that race 
(Muhammadans) is fundamentally ho-tile lo us and there- 
fore our true policy is to eonciliale the Hindu*.” 

On pages 74-75 of the same book, Consoli- 
dation of the Christian Power in India, it is 
wnttcD ' 

Nearly four decades before the outbreak of the Indian 
Muiid), a Brit<*h oEcer, sub*crib!ng him*e]f as “Cama- 
ticus." wrote in the Asiatic Journal for May, 1821' — 

“Dinde er impera .hould be the motto for our Indian 
adnuni*trauon. whether political, civil or military." 

\llhough such wa< the policy of the aiilhonties of 
those days in their govemmenl of fndia. yet they did not 
proclaim it opeolv The Indian ^IllIlny made many of 
dieai da *o U was not only the irre«pon*ib!e Bnli*K 
Journalist*, •ome of whom did not feel e<hamed lo advo- 
cate selline np race against race, creed again*! creed and 
ca*te again*! ca*tr, hut many rr*pan*ib1e members of the 
lureaueracT al*o did nut he*ilale lo proclaim such a 
policy Thu* one Lieut Colonel John Coke, hulding iho 
very responsible office of Commandant at Moradahad. wrute: 

“Oiir endeavour •huuM be to uphold in full force the 
(for ns fortunate) «epjration which eri'ts between the 
different religions and races not lo eodeavoitr to amalga- 
mate them. DinJr el imtfra rhoiiIJ lie the principle of 
Indian Covernmeot.” 
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Such being the case and such being the 
opinion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, it is to be 
hoped that he will tr>- to persuade the leaders 
of the struggle m the States in which the 
struggle IS being carried on or is about to begin, 
to place before themselves and their followers 
the immediate goal of obtaining the right to 
carry on constitutional agitation m all the 
known ^ays of doing so, and to tell their Rulers 
also that that is their immediate objective. 

Seeing that the fullest civil liberty is not 
enjoyed bj' the mliabitants of " Brituh ” India 
and jxdl responsible government has not yet 
been Tion there, the British Government cannot 
be expected to adopt the pose of unconcerned 
lookers-on if the States become pohtically more 
advanced than the Pro^nnces ruled directly by 
the British bureaucracy. For e\erj' one should 
know that the States arc highly valued by the 
British Government as foils which by their 
backwardness make the Provinces seem pro- 
gressive, though in reality, compared with free 
civilired countries, they are verj’ backward. 
The British Government cannot afford to lose 
the advantage of hainng these foils. That is 
one of the reasons why Us agents m the States 
have been taking part m the struggle against 
the people and sometimes compelling the 
reluctant rulers, as m Rajkot, not to accede to 
the demands of their subjects Pandit Jawabar- 
lal Nehru is fully aware of all these things. 
Hence it is that he says that 

llie conflict in the State» is only incidentatl)r with the 
Rulen. In effect it is with Bntish IffiperuLsca That is 
the issue, cleat and definite. .\nd that is why the inter 
ference of the Biili^h power m the States stains! the people 
has a special sijnificaiice. We see this on an iDcreaMR? 
scale, not onlv b> the Political Department of the Go>em- 
ment of India and its many Re<ident5, but throa^b its 
armed forces as in Ori-«a This interference in order to 
cru«h the popular movement is no longer going to ^ 
tolerated bv us. The ISalional Congress will certainly 
inierrene with full rigour if the Coiernment of India 
inlenenc to crush the people Our methods are different; 
ther are peaceful, but they hare been shown in the past 
to be effectlre. 

Candhiji has repeatedly warned the Rntish Corem 
ment and its arents in India of the far reaching conse- 
quences of this conflict. It IS manifesilr impossibte for tie 
conflict to l>e conflnol In particular States and for .he 
Congress at the same time, to carry on provincial adminis- 
tration inrolting a measure of cooperation with the Bnll-h 
aulhorilies If there is this major conflict, then its effects 
will spread to the remotest comers of India, and the 

S iestion will no longer a limited one of this Stale or 
at. hut of the complete eliminiuon of Bnti«h Power. 

Premonition* arc alrcadj* apparent in the 
rumour that the Bombay Jlinistiy may rcfipi 
on the Rajkot i«iuc and the news that Srimati 
Vijayalakshmi Pandit, a U. P. Minister, and 


her husband, a U. P. Parliamentarj’ secretarj’, 
may join the Rajkot people's struggle at the 
nght time. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru thinks that the 
Congress policy m relation to the States has 
been vindicated: 

The Congresa knew well that the backwardness of 
the States lundcred our national progress and that there 
could be DO freedom for India unless the States ceased to 
be what they were. The Congress was eager to bring 
about tbi» essential and vital change, and yet it knew that 
the change could only come about from below, when the 
people of the States grew «elf reliant and organised i.nd 
capable of shouldering the burden of their struggle it 
enipha«ised this. Not to have done so would have b^en 
to m.slead and encourage vain delusion, and delay the 
building up in the States themselves of organisations which 
would repre<ent the strength and will of the people. 

The wisdom of the CoDgTe«5 stands amply justified 
today when we see the developments that have taken place 
MBce llaiipura All the States are a^tu and in many of 
them powerful mass movements are iuncuoning. The peo* 
pie oi the Slates are rapidly coming tnlo line with the 
re-i of India, they are no longer a burden and a dead* 
weight keeping u» back They are seitiug tbe pace far 
India today and our nauonil politics axe domiiiated by 
ibeir struggle Tbe time has come therefore for tbe inte- 
gration of these venous struggles in the Stales inxer <e 
and with the major struggle agaisst Bntiih Impenaiism. 
There are no longer many different struggles going on fm 
independence, there is only one migbly stroggle for India i 
freedom, though it> aspects miy vary and though its battle 
grounds may be many As Gandbiji has said, the struggle 
for liberty, whenever ii lakes place, is a struggle for all 
India 

Tlie Pandit's characterization of tbe States 
IS, on the whole correct and fair, though one 
could wish he had definitely recognized that 
a few of them arc in several respects more 
advanced economically, educationally, socially 
and even administratively than “British” 
India, in the passage quoted below. 

There are about six hundred Stales lo Indio — big 
ones and small ones and liny ones which one cannot pIsc.: 
nil the map Tiiey differ greatly among ihemsehes and 
<oine kiavc advanced induitriaYIy and educationatly, aid 
«ome have competent Rulers or Minisler< The tnajoiily 
of tbeoi, however, are ainks of reaction and locompetcnce 
and unreatiained autocratic power, sometimes exercised 
bv VICIOUS and degraded individuals. But whether the 
Itulei happens lo be good or bad, or his Ministers com- 
petent or incompetent, the evil lies in the cysicm This 
ejsteni has vani-hed from the re<t of the world and left 
lo it-elf. It would have vanNhed from India al^ long ago. 
Bui ID spite oi Its manjfe-t decay and stagnation, it his 
been propped up and artificially maintained by British 
Impenaiism. Offspring of Brili-h Power in India, suckdl 
by Imperialism for its own purposes it has survived till 
tc^av, though mighty revolutions have shaken the world 
and changed it. funpires have collapsed and crowds of 
Pnnees and petty Rulers have faded away. That system 
has CO inherent imponancc or strength, it is the strength 
of British Imperialism that Counts, for us in India that 
svsieiQ has in reality l«ren one of the faces of Icipenalisai. 
Therefore when conflict comes we niu»t recognise who cur 
eppoDeet ii. 
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The President ot the States’ People’s Con- 
ference does not want, just as the people tliom- 
sclvcs do not want, ns we have stated in a 
previous issue, tliat the States siiouhl all be 
wiped out ns distinct units and the Rulers 
should be eliminated He has shown that 
whatever the assertion and pretext of British 
Imperialists, the States have no independence. 

The Poljljcal Deparlmen^ of ihe Coieromeal «f India 
pulls the strings snd the puppets dance to its tune; the 
local Resident is the master of the filiation, and latterly 
the practice has grovrn of Bntidi oEcials hemg imposed 
as Jilinisters of foe Rulers of the States If ihis is fade 
pendence then it will he interesting to learn how it differs 
from the mo't abieci subjection 

There is no independence in the Slates and there is 
going lb be none, for it is liardly possible geographically 
and it is entirely opposed to the conception of a united 
free India. It is conceivable and de«iraMe m the ca«e 
of the larger States for them to hate a great deal of aiiio* 
nomy within the framework of an Indian Federation. Rut 
they will hate to retnain integral pans of India ind the 
major matters of common concern mii't be controlled b» 
a democratic federal centre Internally they wOl hate 
responsible government 

Though tho President has said nothing 
about the position of the smaller Slates in the 
federated India of the future, it is conceivable 
that they may be allowed to coiubine among 
liiemseli'es for the purposes of enlightened and 
progressive administration in all department of 
State 

The authorities in some of the States have 
learnt some lessons from British Inipcriahsis, 
one of winch is that 

they have learni the art of utilizing communal differences 
to check popular movements fn Travancore • powerful 
people's movement is opposed and sought to lie di*cr-vlilH 
on the plea that it is a communal movement. coiiw»l<ng 
iniinly of Christians, in Kashmir the popular movement la 
called communal because it is Jargelj' Slii'liro in cmpo'i- 
tion; in Hyderabad it is said to he communal becs’i'-e it *s 
predoDwnanlly Hindu The demands pul forwerd nn behalf 
of these several movements might be. as they indeed are. 
wholly naiional with no communal tinge or bias in ihrm, 
but some excuse has to l>e found to discredit and oppose 
them and the plea of communalism is a u«cfiil me 

Some of the tilings wliich the President 
gfiid of Hyderabad and Knelimir nrc quoted 
below : 


ly more advanced politically as it J>33 a kind of Legisla- 
tive Assembly, but this has little power, and the ordiojoces 
lliat obtain there are monsixous in ibeir icveriiy. In Ilydera 
bad we bate probibly the Jowe»t level of civil liberty in 
India, and latterly attention has been drawn to the prohi- 
Intion of even certain religious ceremonies. 

For a more coinprehcn.«ivc idea of Pandit 
Jnnaharlal Nehru's addrc«s one should read 
the full text published in the dailies. 

Bratachari Day in Calcutta 

The Calcutta Municipal Gazette writes : 

A large numlier of people attended the Foundalion 
Diy celebration of the Bratachari Movement at Naiore 
Park, BaHyguDge, on Sunday afternoon Febniary 

last) Tlie programme opened with an impressive rally 
of Pralacfaaria in which about 700 members 0 / the organ/za 
lion look part. 

fn ibe morning firsttehari sijiiad-, equipped with 
epades, shoyels, broomsticks and baskets engaged them- 
selves m biistee rteaning work jn norlb. centra! and 
south Calcutta iimulianeously. Roads were swept and re- 
fuse dumped in du»t bm« Leaflets, explaining the impnr- 
ance of elean bustees were eUo disttibiited 

Tins work lasted an hour and a half, the Bratachans 
being assisted by the Corporation Health Department and 
Ward Health Associations Mr C S. DiiU, I CS , Foun-ier- 
rresideni of the Bratachiri Movement and Col. A. C. 
Chatter 1 . Director of Public Health. Bengal. >l«ited each 
of the centres where they gave rfirecticins and joined fn 
(he work 

Addressing the mass rally nt Nntoro Park, 
Mr O S Dutt ?aid that 

the celebration of the Foundation Day this year markeil 
a new era in (he history of the mavemenl, vihtch was 
founded seven year* ago. The movement had often leen 
mistaken for one of mere amusement, but Bratachans 
would now endeavour to prove that it was for individual 
and nstional self piirificaiinn and service as well as for 
■nietnaiional fellowship 

It was a movement which, while standing for (he pre 
servali'in of the cultural traditions of the various communi- 
ties winch inhabited Bi ngal and India, also stood for pro- 
gress m all direciions of life — physical fitness and earnest 
pursuit of manual and consimclive v*ork, regardless of 

The inovemenl, in short, aimed at expressing the 
epiot of renascent India and the essence of cnnstructne 
nainmsh^tn amf rf suerghf to nirrk /it ovJfaWa/ivwj and 
harmnny with all pohlica) parlies in llie cnimlry for the 
physicsi. moral, sscial. ccnomic and political regeneration 
of India. 

Bengal Ministry’s Baksheesh to “ Azad*' 

In their budget for the coming fin.'vnrial 
yc.ar the Bengal Mtnistrj' have provided a 
bakebccvli of Its. 30,000 for a Bengali Mub-ani* 
mndan newep.'tncr which, very appropriately. 
ralK jt«clf AzSri, which means “ Independent I” 
The JilinUters have an official Bengali wTckly 
and nn oflidai Engh'h woeki}’ of their own. 

In addition tiicy have decided to stimulate 
the indopendenee of Azdd by supplying it with 
dol bhat worth R«. 30,000 per annum 
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Has the Azad been rewarded for stirring up 
communal liatred, which has found practical 
expression in many sinister forms ? 

If now any newspaper comments favourably 
on any item m their budget, will the ilini«try 
think that it is trj'ing to qualify for baksheesh 
as the aforesaid paper has done ? If, on the 
contrary, any paper criticizes the budget 
adversely, will they tliink that it iias done so 
because it has not been supplied with dal bhSt ? 

As for non-journalistic criticism of the 
budget, even some Muhammadan members 
belonging to the ministerial Coalition party 
have indulged in it quite unsparingly. 

Influence of Religious Men on 
Language and Literature 

WychfTe and Tjuidale, and the forty-seven 
scholars whom King James I commissioned to 
prepare the “ mo’t perfect translation of the 
Bible po«siblo ”, arc not considered litterateurs 
in the ordinal^’ sense of that word But all 
students of the English Icnguagc and literature 
know flow BVcIifTc’s Bible, TN'nd.alc’s Bible 
and the Authorized Version of the Bible 
have influenced that language and literature. 
Of Wycliffe’s Bible Dr. J. T Sunderland write® 
in The Ongm and Character of the Bible, “ It 
fixed, wc may almost say it created, tiic Engb«h 
language.” Of Tj'ndale it has been said • 

“Tyndale Ml • ctandard for tli« English language 
that moiildert in part the character and <t)le of that 
longue during the Elizitirlhan era and all fiih'e<iiirni time 
Hr gate the language htll)'. >nlul)1ene<*. grace. liraiii>. 
simplicity and dijfctne**." 

Similarly it ha« been said of the Authorized 
Ver-ion of the Bible : 

“Its rimple, majestic AngTo-Saaon longi-e. ii« clear, 
epartlmj style, its directness and force of iillerance. base 
made it the mo-Vt in language, slrte, »nA dignrtT some 
of the chnirc‘t writers of the last two eentiirirs.” 

Wc do not know whether any rcligiou® in- 
fluence equal to that of the trandalion® of 
the Bible nn the lanpiagc and literature of 
Engl.and ha® boon cxcrci'cd uixin the langu-age 
nnd pro'C literature of any province of India 
Wc !ia%e some knowledge of the language and 
literature of Bengal. Perhap® no relitrinu® man 
or bant! of redigimi® men have moulded Bengal’® 
language nnd pro®e literature to the csrtent 
and degree that the early translators of the 
Bible have influcnccil the Enghdi kang^iage and 
lifereture. But it i« true, ncvertbe}e««. that 
preaebers and tenebers nnd rerormer- of religion 
like Willhm Carey and other nncli«h Cbri-tinn 
inl'.^ionarie®, B.'immohun Boy, Devendrannth 


Tagore nnd some other members of the 
Tattvabodhini Sabha, Paramahamsa Rama- 
ICnshna, Keshab Chandra Sen, Swami Vivcka- 
nanda, etc, who are not generally included in 
the list of Bengali litterateurs and authors, 
have exercised in vaiying degrees some influence 
on the language and prose literature of Bengal 

Gandhifis Advice to Hyderabad State 
Congress Members 

As adnsed by ^lahatma Gandhi, the mem- 
bers of the Hj’derabad State Congress suspended 
their satyagraha for ci\il and political rights 
some time ago m order to gi\c the Nizam’s 
government the opportunity to gracefully concede 
those nglits. That government has not yet 
been in a hurry to seize that opportunity The 
people of Hyderabad, of whom the vast 
majority arc ilindu®, continue to be without 
any cml and other liberties ns before. So the 
Hyderabad State Congres*. growing restive, 
wanted to resume satyagraha nnd approached 
Mahatmaji for his advice. He has adviseti 
them not to resume it. His reasons arc in part 
sumroanzod in tlic following sentences i 

“Two btxiics (the Arya S»maj *ml the Ilinitii Malta 
eablia) ere offering civil disobeitience for piirpooes wholly 
different from yours however worthy their purpose® niiy 
be Therefore, the rtrupple ha« •••umeii a communal 
colour If you resume civil di>'>l>cdience, it will be eery 
difficult for you to main your nationali<tic character. You 
will expoM youreelf to nredle<> ‘iivpiciorv " 

Whose suspicion ? one may ask. Of 
cour^, (he su'pjcion of tlie Nizam and other 
Muhammadans. When the Congress offered 
satyagraha for nationah'tic purpoics, English- 
men su®pcctc«l and said that that had been done 
owing to racial hatred But the Congress 
j>cr®i-ted in spite of such 'uspicion nnd n.'?cr- 
lion Now , Ganilhiji .=ays that c'imI disohc^Vicnce 
imi't not be ofTcred in Hyderabad l>ecau'-c, it 
offered, Muhammadans would su«pcct it to be 
due to eonmnmal hatred There i« little to 
cboo-e between racial and communal hntretl. 
But, of cour-e, Congre«®mcii inu®t choo«c 
lictwecn the su-picion of Briti-her® nnd Muh-am- 
in.adan®. And they may certainly iii®regaril the 
su-piciou of non-Congre-«itc Hindu®, many of 
whom have lieen openly saving and writing 
that the Hyderabad State Congre-® ha® Ix-en 
ndai-ed to FU-i>cnd ®aty.agr.aha in onler to 
placate the Muhammadan® 

Congre®® ha® declared it*elf in favour of 
guaranteeing the religiou- lilrertie® of all rom- 
munitie®. If in any State inli.abited mostly by 
Hindu® and goacmerl by n Hindu Ruler then* 
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liad been any real or alJeged interference with 
any religious right of Muhammadans, would 
the Congiess have assumed tlie pose of uncon- 
cerned spectators on the excuse that otherwise 
it would incur the suspicion of tlie Hindus ? 

Congress claims to represent ail communi- 
ties, and religious rights are important rights. 
Even in the' Stalin constitution of Soviet Russia, 
where the Bolsheviks, who rule the country, aie 
atheists, the free exercise of religious nghts is 
guaranteed. These are part of national righte. 
Hence, there is no reason why Congressmen 
should not participate in any struggle to re- 
move the religious disabilities of any com- 
munity suffering from such disabilities. 

President Savarkar on India’s Attitude 
in International Affairs 

President Savarkar of the Hindu Maha- 
sabh.a deluered an address m Calcutta on the 
20th February last on what should be India’s 
foreign policy. 

UalJ-*ahour iefate die tim« Kh<iiuUJ f«f die meet- 
ing the »paciou» hell lud been peeled to auBocotion. 
Etery inch of space on the floor and the gallery above 
W8» occupied People perched ihemvelve* dangetoualy on 
the window* And some of ihe more venruresome and 
resourceful ones climbeii up to the ventiiaiors, ama.bed 
the gU»* panes and made their way through tUem 

After some preliminary remarks he des- 
cribed and commented on the attitude of most 
of the articulate Indians towards Japan and 
China, Germany and Ciccho-Slovakia, Italy 
and Abyg«mia, General Franco and Republican 
Spain, and the Jews and Arabs iti PalcsUnc 
He proceeded to obserNe : 


Utioa and nation are concerned, it is the nalofsl Jsw 
that rules the situation And every nation looks through 
the telescope of Us own interests.’’ 

This is a correct summing up of things as 
they are. But that does not mean that there 
ought not to be any morality in international 
relations. All the while that the Britisli 
Premier at the head of the British Government 
has been acting in a thoroughly unprincipled 
and inconsistent manner, looking only to the 
interests of fns own country' as he undenstaDds 
them, some Englishmen, however small their 
number, liave been standing up for the obser- 
vance of just principles in international rela- 
tions. It IS no doubt true that in the present 
state of human civiliration if the Opposition 
Mine into power in Britain, they aho would he 
unprincipled followers, of opportunism and 
e\})otl)oncy, a* ]\Ir. A^vzlle Chsroberl.'iin is. 
Whether they would be equally so or to a 
lesser extent cannot be forecasted. Nei'crthe- 
less there should be a ceaseless and untiring 
effort on tlie part of ide.ijjsts to make the 
inHiicncc of ethics felt m international law, 
policy and rclahons. 

As regards tlic policj’ to be followed by 
India, the speaker observed : 

**S« far a* Inilia i* concemeil. her sympathies fliouhi l>e 
direeied le only »url> naiinm with w]ii»n frieniNhip and 
alliance wouM appear pn>rittble. The law of »elf-prr-cr- 
vaiion ahouiij 1« nur puijing policy in iniernational alTaira. 
Snyb<*i{y who wouiJ help as to attain freeifovn, bo he a 
Natl, or a ^'8*01-1 nr a lioUhivik, wc do not care. ^ho. 
ever d.w^ not <lo *n i» mir enemy " 
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mistaken In matters political, no nation will 
pracUcaUy help India until and unless India 
becomes both in name and reality, or at least in 
reality though not in name, a sovereign power. 
And if then any nation helps India practtcallv, 
it will do so m its oicn interests at that time, 
jrrespectne of the past attitude towards it of 
any sections of Indians, however large, inSuential 
or vocal. 

Instead of showing friendly feelings towards 

Abyssinia, China, Czechoslovakia, ,if 

Indians had shown such feelings towards Italy, 

.Japan, Germany, perhaps the latters’ 

desire to take possesion of India would have 
been strengthened; they would have thought, 
“ Indians will surely become our loyal subjects 
Emancipation of subject peoples is a commoditv 
in which Imperialist nations do not deal. That 
is outside their line of busincs® They hold a 
patent for the enslavement of peoples. 

■^’hen one nation enters into some agree- 
ment with another, whether it be called a treaty, 
a p.act. or a coni'cntion. it is the Governments 
of the tno countries which do so, not the 
peoples It is only when India comes to have 
a National Government of her own. wielding 
«o^ereign power, that the question of any 
foreign nation’s alliance or friendship with 
India can arise. Till then there would be no 
complications if Indians individually or in groups 
gave expression to their opinions on International 
questions freely and acted according to those 
opinion®. The belligerent countries, peoples 
and races of the world ought to have sufficient 
' real-political ' «cnse to understand that at 
present no orgamz.ation in India can be taken 
ns equivalent to a sovereign Indian National 
Government. 

British Goi'emmeni Practically Backing 
Out of The Leaoue of Nations ? 

A Tteutcr's telegram dated London, Feb- 
ruar>- 16. 1939. reads • 

Lo-fDO-f, Feb 16 

A tfhUe PapfT announces ihs! ibe Briti'h CoTemment 
has informed the League of Nalions that it rannol in 
future und^aVe to be hound in war time br the penera] 
Act for a pacific seulemenf of iniemational disputes as 
decided on Fcl'niary 26. 1933. but will conlinoe to »ub«- 
enbe fully to it in peace time 

‘The chances which have occurred in rejrard to the 
Leapue of Nations and the po«itioB of its merober* in 
relation to iheir obJication* under the Conrenant ’ aiv 
mentioned amony the principil rea«t.ni for this decision. 
It i« added that the British Goremment ia ready to 
consider any pmpo*i!« which might seem liVely to aecnie 
genera! acceptance for the resi«ion of the Art ao as to 
brine it in conformitc with the present conditions 

Well inlormeil (ptarters tnach no endue tigniScanee 


to this decision. It i« emphj'ieed that war is not 
envisaged as an immediate po-«ibiIilT. The British Cov- 
eniment merelv does n«t ■wi«h to be bound bv any under- 
taking which it might find impossible to keep under the 
changed circumstances now obtainins in Europe It is 
noteworthy that the Act has never actually been appealed 
!«. 

A message from Geneva says: 

Communirauons sinnlar to the one received from the 
Bniish Government have been received by the League 
also from M Bonnet, the French Foreign Jlinister, the 
New ^alacd High Commissioner in Loudon and Lord 
Zetland, the Secretary of State for India — Rtuter. 

Tlie above-mentioned Paper is 

rather funny. It says in effect that in peace 
tune, that is, when there are no “ international 
disputes, ” the British Government will be 
bound b\' the general Act for a pacific settle- 
ment of those (non-e\i'tent) disputes, but that 
when such disputes actually arise and war breaks 
out or IS about to break out in con®cquence, the 
Bnti«!» Government will not be bound by that 
Act ! 

Professorship of Botany in 
Bethune College 

We understand, a professor of bot.any is to 
be appointed shortly in Bethune College, which 
IS the only college for ivomen maintained by 
(he Government in Calcutta B’e Icam there 
arc two candidates for the post. One is a non- 
Indian lady, and the other, an Indi.in lady 
The latter. Dr Mrs. Kamala Ely, was former- 
ly a student of the school department of 
Bethune College, and is a D. Sc in botany of 
a French University So far as wc are aware, 
she ts the only Indian lady who has won a 
doctorate m botan}' by presenting an original 
thesis The other candidate does not pos«ess 
anv doctor's degree; she i= an nrdmarv- M. Sc. 
A® the Indian candidate holds the higher degree 
and her mother tongue and nationality are also 
the Fame as those of most, if not all, the 
students she will have to teach, and as, more- 
over, being a former student of the in®titution, 
she is familiar with its tradition® and atmos- 
phere, there can be no que.®tion that she should 
be appointed to the profes'orship 

That she i® a married lady is an additional 
qualification When the Governing Bod 3 ' of the 
college selected the present princip.al of the 
eollece. who is a married lady, tliej* did quite 
the right thing. 

Bengal Prorincial Conference 

The Ia«t scs'ion of the Bcneal Provincial 
Conference, held at Jalpaiguri last month, 
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rvokcd pro/it onthu'iasjn. More tkan four 
Imtulrcil dclcpntcs end fifteen tliou^and visitors, 
iiailinfc from different parts of Rengaf attended 
this session. A fcpccial feature of tiiis session 
\yn9 that it was attentfed by more than (he 
usual number of Moslem and lady UelcRates 
and visitors. Both Dr. Chnru Chandra Saynal, 
chairman of the reception committee, and 
Srijiit Sarat Chandra Boec, president of (he 
conference, discharged their duties ably and to 
the Satisfaction of nil present. 

Quite a number of important resolutions 
were passed by the conference. Among them 
tlio longest .and the most important was that 
rejecting the federal part of the Indian eon- 
.stitufion .as provided by the Government of 
India Act of 1935 and supporting the proposal 
of fr.aming a constitution by conavning a Con- 
stituent A«sombly The Conference recom- 
mended that tills resolution sliould be moved at 
the Tripuri session of the Congress for its 
acceptance. 

Some of the other resolutions related to the 
demand for the release of the pohtie.il prisoners 
still in jnil, the tenancy and land rexenue com- 
inl«9ion, the Jute Ordinance (since mihdraivn). 
grievances of the people of tlic 0 X 010 ( 10(1 and 
“backward ” areas, appreeiition of the A«s.am 
Ministry, grievances of the tenants m municipa' 
areas, need of learning Hindustani, demand 
for thcwithdraw’alof the ban on the Communi«t 
party, and improvement of ngriciiUnrc in 
Bengal 

Amelioraiion of the Condition of 
Bengal Ryots 

Parts of two of the resolutions passed at 
the Bengal Provincial Conference related 
directly and indirectly to the amelioration of 
the condition of (he ryots in Bengal One 
asked that tlie demands of the oppressed 
and poor tillers of the soil should be met and 
their grievances removed and that the Perma- 
nent’ Settlement and the Zaraindari system 
should be done away with by giving rcasimoWe 
compensation to the Zamind.irs. 

Kot being Zamindars ourselves (nor own- 
ing even a square yard of agricultural Land), 
we do not know the exact condition and desires 
of that cla«s as a whole But from what we 
have read nnel heard wo think they or most 
of them should be glad to part with their estates 
in ben of reasonable compensation 

If tlic Permanent Settlement and tiie 
Zamiiulari system be scrapped, all the estates 


will become Kfia^ Mahals directly owned by (he 
Government and tlie lyots will l)ccomc tenants 
under (lie Government. Tlic question is, will 
that better the lot of the fanners and peasants ? 

A part of another resolution passed at the 
same Conference was to the following effect : 

Whereas in the other districts where there are Khis 
Mahals, or Government re«ervc foreMs and tea pardens. 
the t>ota of the Kha» Mahals, the people dweiling near 
the reserve forests and the labourers and lower olEciala 
of ibe lea <jardens have been urtilereoing endJe*s miseries 
and eulTerini;s, owing to the rigors of the exisiing laws 
and re^alations or owinf; to the absence of proper laws and 
regulations, this Conference demands that the rules and 
regulations relating to the Khat Mahals and the forest 
laws be fpeeial))' amended and altered and nerw rules 
and regulations be frtmed for the tea gardens, in order 
to remove the grievances of and giving suitable rights 
and opportunities to the persons concerned 

This dcin.ind shows tliat tlic ryots of the 
Khas Mnhals nre no better off than those of 
the pcnnancntly settled estates. 

So the scrapping of the Zamindari system 
alone will not do. The KhSs Mah-als also 
require to be ended, or mended beyond 
recognition What is the third alternative 7 
So long as Puma Swaraj is not won, land 
nationajjsatjon proper or collective farms of the 
Russian type are out of the question 

Bengal Provincial Conference 
and Illiteracy 

The Bengal Provincial Conference p.a«sed 
a resolution asking all Congrc«s members to 
Icnm Hindustani, as the speeches in the Con- 
gress sessions arc generally made in (hat 
Lantniage and proceedings carried on in it. That 
IS a exigent reason 

But we wonder why the Conference h.ad 
nothing to paj" relating to (he liquidation of 
illiteracy in Beng,-!! All provinces governed by 
Congress ministries have gone in for the re- 
moval of illiteracy P.andit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
T? I* ’Literacy Day message 'includes ftic 
following sentences : 

AH our progress, political, social and economic, 
altimatelr derends on ibe level of real education reached 
by Ihe masses' of out people. It illiteracy is not removed, 
our people remain blind men groping in the daiV, swept 
bither and thither by wives of sentiment and often ex- 
ploited bf olhera Every reform will foiimtrr on ibis rorW 
of illiteracy. Therefore, I hope there will be the fulle*t 
cooperalion between ... all people, whatever their 
poIilKal views might be, in this campaign again<C till' 
teracy. This is a common platform in which all must 
join 

Mahatma Gandhi nl®o htvs recently declar- 
ed himself in fax'ottr of iinnorsa! Jitency. He 
has written in llarijan (llth January, 1939): 
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I hsTe m>‘e!f hitherto sworn by simple adult 
franchiv My observation of the workin? of the ConBTe«s 
con*tiiiilion has altered my opinion. I have come round 
to the view that the literacy te-t is necessary for two 
reason*. 

“ Jf omen's Auakening" in Bengal 
and Illiteracy 

We have read in several i^ncs of ft promi- 
nent Bengali weekly of the awakening of 
women (.Ynri Jd(jaran), the referenre being to 
the awakening of women members of the Con- 
gre«3. It ia to be regretted that, so far as we 
have noticed, in not a 'ingle meeting of these 
ladies Iia' there been any resolution advocating 
the removal of illiteracy among women. Not 
that cverj* resolution i- given effect to But 
such a resolution would have at lea«t shown 
that Congres* wonvin in Bengal are ahvc to the 
need of literacy. 


Consequences of the Clash 
of Cultures 

Since last year we liave been receiving 
almost cver>' week some Bulletins published by 
the Chinn Information Committee Formerly 
they u«ed to come from Hankow For some 
time past they have been coming from 
Changsha. A Bulletin dated November 7, 
1P3S, contains an article on “ The ^Itural 
Problem of China ” We read therein : 

“When two entirely different culture* meet and c]a*h 
two things may happen to the one which emerges *econd 
be*t from the conte«t. Fir*t it may cei*e to grow and 
perhaps even go out of existence, or it may re^wienlate 
it«e!f and carry on to a greater future The falter proce's 
requires a great deal of cultural yitihty and an abundance 
of willingne«s to unlearn anj learn.” 

This Bulletin from China says that the 
meeting and clashing of Occidental and Chinese 
cultures has not led to the extinction of Chinese 
culture On the contrarj’, Chinn seems 
destined to have a greater cultural future. 

Such has been the ca'c with India’s culture, 
too The clash with Hellenic culture in some 
of the northern and north-western parts of 
India did not result in the ruin of Indian 
culture The clash with Islamic culture could 
not deal a death blow to Indian culture And 
la«tly, Briti'h culture has not destroyed Indian 
culture. Out of everj’ conflict Indian cuKurc 
lia« emerged with new strength, proving its 
irainen'e vitality. 


Salaries of Public Servants in 
India and Abroad 

Congress Ministers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries have voluntarily accepted a lower 
scale of salaries than what many of their official 
subordinates enjoy. In some pronnees 
attempts arc being made to reduce the salaries 
paid to other public servants Even in Bengal, 
where the tlicorj- seems to be, not that the 
^fml^ters and their Secretaries exist for seiv- 
ing the people, but that the people exist for the 
Mini'tcrs and their Secretaries, there may be 
a -how of reduction of Ministerial salaries 
At such ft time, and when the centra! and the 
provincial ns well as the railway budgets are 
being di«cu«sed, it would not be inopportune 
to tell (he public again what salaries are given 
to public servants in Japan and some other 
countries, which are richer than India; for 
salaries form a substantial portion of all our 
budget? In some previous years and issues 
we gave such statietic* Let ii? now quote 
some passagess from the book, The Present 
Condilicm of .India, by Leonard M. Schiff, 
received last month. 

“ A Rolls-Royce Administration in a 
Bullock-Cart Country ” 

“ First let us take for purpose of contrast 
an Asiatic countrj'— Japan,” says Leonard M 
Scluff in his book, The Present Condition of 
India 

The Prime Miiu»ter receiTes R» 622 per month; the 
Piemier of BrngaJ, which h»3 Ie*s than h^f of the popn* 
Isiion of the Japanese Empire, gets R*. 3,000. 

Other Japanese Ministers receive Rs. 410 and secre- 
tane* Rs 375; the Chief Secretary of Orissa, in India, 
receives Rs 2 150, and of Bengal R*. 5333 

The GoTemor.General of Korea gets Rs 440; tha 
Governor of Punjab Rs 8,333. A Jap3ne*e official may 
receive Rs. 334; a district magistrate of Bombay, 
R*. I.ISO . . \5Tiatever may be said of Japanese 

Impenalisin, I have not heard that corroption and bnbery 
are more prevalent there than el'ewhere 

The author then take« another example, 
this time from Europe 

Poland IS far richer than the Indian province of 
Behar and its population is con*iderabIy less Yet the 
President of the Republic receives only Rs 1360 monthly, 
while the Governor of Behar gets R*. 8333. Even di-lrict 
magistrates m India may receive a higher «alary than the 
IVe«ident of Poland In Poland not more than thirteen 
i^cers receive a salary of over R«. 1,000, while in Behar 
and Orissa there are as many as 156 officers vrith a salary 
of over Rs. 1 000 

The author turns next to the United Stated 
of America. 


33—2 
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Still more amazing is a contrast between India and 
U. S A. America is enormously rich. The per capita 
income is more than twenty two times that of India and 
the cost of living is notoriously high. If the income ol 
officials should be Drooorlionate to that of the people, 
Indian salaries should be about one twenty third that of 
American officials; but what are the facta? Skilled 
workers in America can demand Ra. 30(MS0 a month, 
according to the 1935 1936 statistics , , . Again, the 
population of U.S A. is smaller than that of India, while 
the revenues are ten times as great. It would not be 
unfair to compare a person so important aa the Presideoi 
of the United States with the Viceroy of In^a. 
President draws as salary Rs. 17,0^ per month; the 
Viceroy, Rs. 21,333. An American Cabinet Minister 
receives Rs. 3,412; a memhet of the Viceroy’s Council, 
Rs 6,667. The Governor of New York State reemvea 
Rs. 5,687; the Governor of CP. (India), Ra. 6,000. Tlie 
Governor of South Dakota receivra Rs 6B2; the Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi, Rs 3,000. An American Chief 
Justice gets Rs 4,550; a Bcng^ Chief Justice, Rs. 6,000 

The author has not taken into account the 
enormous alJowances of various kinds which 
the Viceroy and Governor-General of India 
receives. 

Lastly, the author turns to England. “ To 
clinch these comparisons, let us turn to Eng- 
land/' says he : 

Its population is 12 per cent that of India. Its 
revenua raeaipti are 517 per cant, h'ghar than the budcei 
eitimite of the Government of India for 1936-37 The 
Prime Minister receives half the laUry of the Viceroy 
Out of avary Rs. 1,000 collected, tba Viceroy draws 1 
rupee. Out of every Rs 100,000 collected in England, 
the Prime Minister gets 1 rupee. On this basis the 
Viceroy gets tee limes as much. The highest salary of 
an English civil servant is Rs 3333 (a very few) and 
the majority will be aatl«fied with Rs 777-1.000 A 
Cabinet Minister receives Rs. 5 555 Compare shrve 
figures to those from India given above Of course tiv 
day many of the«e salaries are received by luJians who 
form about 50 per cent of the I C.5 

India's Defence Budget, Debt 
Charges, and '* Spiritual ” 

Budget 


church almost next-door to his It had been builc for 
a Scotch regiment (Presbyterian) and aa they were no 
fonger there this large building remained disused. An 
honest man, he told me frankly bow he hated the exalted 
standard of living which was expected of him as a 
Goverameiit chaplain. He travelled hrat-class with a 
servant, for which he was able to draw a travelhug 
allirwaiice. He told me that the custom of drswmg 
allowances for unnecessary travelling was far too common. 

A senior chaplain draws Rs. 1,430 and a junior 
chaplain Rs 800 900. A bishop, I think, gets about 
Rs SJ)00 , . . But the appalhng feature of this aspect 
of things IS that the poor misses of India have to pay 
for the “spiritual” welfare of English soldiers and this 
Kem of expenditure is a “ reserved subject ” which no 
Indian mni^er under the Constitution may touch. 
Surely it is not unjust to demand that, if England wishes 
to assure the Bntish soldier the “benefits of religion,” 
she should pay for it and sot charge it up to the Hindus 
and Muslims of India ! 

Resignation of 13 Congress JTorking 
Committee Members 

Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose had been 
asked by Mahatma Gandhi and seven mem- 
bers ol the Congress Working Committee to 
withdraw his candidature lor the Congress 
presidentship. He did not withdraw, stating 
ins reasons for not doing so. His statement 
was taken to cast some reflections on the 
“ Rightist ” members of the Working Com- 
iDiHee. He was elected president of tho next 
session of the Congress by a clear majority of 
votes. The defeat of the other candidate, Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayj’a, has been taken by 
Gandhiji as his own defeat. Ever since the 
eleefion of Sjt Bo«e, rumours and neivs were 
liciiig published in the press that almost nil the 
members of tlic Working Committee would 
resign. Tliey ha^c now resigned. This step 
has h-ad the approval of Mahatma Gandhi 
Perhnps it may be said witliout unfnirneys flint 
the incnilien s\ho liavc resigned have acted in 
compllanco with Mahatm.ajrB wi'li or. more 
accurately, tliat Mahatmaji’s wi«h and their 
wi«he« have coincided 

Tlie following Is the fe\t of the resignation 
letter addreswd to the Congress President by 
Sardnr Valbhlibhai Patel and elcxen other 
member* of the Committee : 

D»ar SuUxv 
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members of ihe Workins Comtnitiee and ve hereby 
lender the same Ve feel that you should be left en- 
tirely free to choo»e >oiir Cabinet that represents yonr 
ties^s. We fee! tliat the time has come, when the country 
should base a clear cut policy not based on compromise 
between different incompatible groups of the Congress. 
It is but right, therefore that you should select a 
homogeneous Cabinet renre«cnting the news of the 
majority. You may trust us to give you alt possible co> 
operation in matters, where we see eye to eye with you 
m the policies that you may put l^fore the country. 
In order to allay public suspense, we are tending this 
letter to the press."— Yours sincerely, (signed); Abul 
Kalam Arad, Sarojmi Naidu, Vallahbbhai Patel. Rajendtn 
Prasad, BhuIaLhai De*ai, Pattabhi Sitaramsyya. Shan- 
karrao Deo, Ilarekrlshna Mehtah, Kripalani, AUtu) 
Ghaffar Khan, Jamnalal Bajij, Jalram Daulatram, the last 
three persons having authorized us to include their name*. 
—A. P. 

In resigning, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has issued a separate statement, which is 
printed helow. 

“I have refrained from i««uing statements or saydng 
much about the situation created by the Congress Pre- 
tidential contest as 1 wished to avoid doing anything, 
which might further complicate an already complex 
lituaiioo. Ordinarily lu a static period such a contest 
or ita natural eonsetpjences would not hare mattered 
much as all detnocraiie orginlrations hare to ptas through 
them from time to time. Out the ever deepe^ng inter* 
national cnaia and the rapid trend of public affairs in 
India towarda a deadlock force ua to think in other 
terms My own mind has been dominated by this thought 
and I hare, therefore, tried in so far aa lay in my power 
to prevent anything happening, which might come in the 
way of our offering a united and determined front It 
was because of this that I was opposed to Subhas Babu's 
reflection, as 1 knew the consequences that would flow 
from It 

" It is difficult and perhaps not desirable to enter 
into the various reasons, which led me to this conclusion, 
but I should like to make it clear that they had nothing 
to do with right or left. 

“ In the course of the election campaign Subhas Babu 
made certain statements about his colleagues in the Work- 
ing Committee, which astonished and pained me. So 
far as I knew there was no ba<is for tbem. If there was 
any truth in them then lbo<e who were guilty of the 
activities mentioned or even those, who passivelv tup- 
ported them were unworthy of guiding the destinies ol 
the Congress. If the statements and allegations were not 
true, then the lea‘t that could be done was to withdraw 
them unconditionally 

“There was no middle course. It was highly improper 
for our Congre's affairs at the very top to be conducted 
in an atmosphere of mutual suspicion and lack of faith 
I suggested to the Congress President that this was the 
first and most essential point to be considered but no 
attempt has so tar been made to deal with it. I further 
suggested to Subhas Babu that in view of the vague and 
unjustified u'e of the words “ Left and Right," it was 
desirable for him to define exactly in writing, to help 
consideration and discussion what policy be advocate^ 
both in national and international affairs. 

“I had found myself in disagreement with hfs views 
in some important matters and I feel that a clanfication 
was necessary. Unfortunately no such clarification has 
taken place and his sudden and regrettable RInesa has 
prevented us from dj'cus«mg matters with him 

“As there seems to be a great deal of misapprehen- 


sion IB the public mind and the Tiipuri Session is at 
hand, ! feel compelled to i<sue this statement, especially 
as the Gorkins Committee has not met and ts not going 
to meet. This Committee has, for the lime being, cea«ed 
to be and the President, as he probably wishes, has a 
free hand io frame and put forward his proposals before 
the Congress in accordance with his desire No meeting 
was held here even to transact routine business. 

“In view of tlie*e developments I I cannot be of 
help to him even in my individual capacity. We cannot 
consider resolutions in the air. We have to see the back- 
ground and the ■urroundjne circum'tances and I find 
aft these factors to be most unioviiing. 

“TTiere is a tendency also for local Ciongress disputes 
to be dealt with not in the usual routine way. but directly 
from the top with the result that particular groups and 
parties are favoured and confusion increased and Congress 
work suffers 

“For many years I have been associated with head- 
quarters office as Working Secretary or as President and 
nave come into intimate touch with its work. It pains 
me to see that in the very heart of our organization, new 
methods are being introduced, which can only lead to local 
conflicts, spread to higher planes. In spile of my long 
association with the ClongTess I have never been closely 
associated with any nanicular group in it. though I have 
bad the privilege of co-operating with all kinds of people. 

I have been an individual m this great organization and 
that la always a difficnU task Often I have felt that I 
was a square peg in a round bole 

“During the years of my office I have frequently 
been on the verge oi resigning, because I felt that I 
could serve the Congress belter, if I did not have the res- 

r n«ibility of office, but I refrained from doing so aa 
was firmly convinced that in ihe djnirelc and critical 
times we lived in, we must present a united front and 
(ubordmaie our individual opinions, where these tended 
to impair that front ] hsve been and am a convinced 
socialist and believer in democraey and have, at the same 
lime, accepted wholeheartedly the peaceful technique of 
non violent action, which Gandhiji has practised so sue- 
ce*«fu1ty during the pa«t twenty years I an convinced 
that strength can only come to us from the masses, but 
that strength either for struggle or for the great work 
of building a new world must be a .disciplined and 
orderly strength. 

“ It IS not out of chaos or the encouragement of 
chaotic forces that we can fashion the India of our 
dreams. It is true that sometimes even chaos has given 
fiiTifi to a dancing star, £ut As usuaf progeny are suffer- 
ing and degradation and internecine conflict and re- 
action. Today we have the airength, if we know how to 
u<e it, to march in a disciplined and orderly way to freedom. 
We are no weaklings today, the victims of an ignoble fate 
Why then should we i ct as such ? 

“ In the past I hate often felt that I should not 
belong to the Working Committee. Under the present 
circumstances this conviction is all (he stronger, for I 
do not think I can accept the responsibility of this high 
position in the background and the atmosphere of today, 
more especially after the presidential election. 

“I agree with those, who think that it is only fair 
that the President should be free to follow his policy 
and should choose his colleagues from among tho°e, who 
agree with his policy. As this internal crisis has come 
upon us we should try to profit by it by clearing our 
minds and analysing the situation fully. We have had 
enoogli of vague phrases and hackneyed words. 

“I do not think we need be anxious about the future, 

If we arc wise enough to learn from the present. If a 
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crUi« comes we Kh«11 all bi* prepared lo face tl togrther 
as we have clone in tbe pasl. — A. 

It is witli some reluctance that wo com- 
ment on this rOKrcttahlc affair. 

When for tlic first time Sjt. Rose became 
a candidate for the Congress prcBidcnt«:hip, 
ids political opinions were ^cll known. Some 
idea of tlicm may be gntlicrcd from the follow- 
ing extract from ids article, “ What Rumain 
Rolland Thinks," contributed lo The Modem 
Jieview for September, 1935 ; 

The failure lo w»» freedom Jed lo a reiy earoeat 
lieacUHarcbirig among ihe rank and file of the Indian 
Maoonal Congresa. One eectioo of Congressmen went 
back to the old policy of constitutional action wilh n 
the Leei'latures. Maliaina Gandhi and his orthodox 
followers, after the suspension of the civil disobed ence 
movement for Salyagraha), turned to a prograni'iw of 
social and economic uplift of the villages. But the more 
radical section, in their disappointment, inclined to a 
new ideology and plan of action and the majority of 
them combined to form the Congress Socialist Party.* * * 

“What would be Moo. Rolland's attitude,” 1 asked 
at the end of my lengthy preface, “if the united front is 
broken up and a new moveisent is started not quite in 
keeping with the requirements of Candhian Satyagrsha ? ” 

He would be very sorry and disappointed, ssid Mon. 
Rolland, if Gandhi's Satyagiahs failed to win freedom 
for India At the end of the Great War, when the whole 
world was sick of bfoody strife and hatted, a new bght 
had dawned on the hoiiron when Gandhi emerged with 
hia new weapon of political strife Great were (be hopes 
that Gandhi had roused throughout the whole world 

“We flnd from experience, ” said I. “that Gandhi’s 
method is too lofty for this msterialisiic world and, as a 
political leader, he is too straightforward in his dealings 
with his opponents We And, further. tha<, though the 
Briiisb are not wanted in India, with the help of superior 
physical force, they have nevertheless been able to main- 
tain Ifieir existence in India m spite of the inconvenience 
and annoyance caused by the Sacyagrsha movement. If 
Satyagraha ultimately fails, would Mon Rolland like lo 
see the national endeavour continued by other methods 
or would he cease laking interest in the Indian move- 

"The struggle must go on in any case wes ih- 
emphatic reply 

" But I know several Curopcan friends of India wno 
have told me distinctly that their interest in the Indiin 
J.S due AotireJ/ *, Gandhile jneJhorf of 
non violent resistance " 

Mon Rolland did nof agree with fheni at »H. lie 
would be «orry if Satyagraha failed. Got ji it really 
did, (hen the hard facts of life would hare to be faced 
end he would like lo see the movement conducted in 
other lines 

That was the answer nearest lo my heart. Here llien 
was an idealist, who did not build cssllrs J» ihe air but 
who had his feel planted on terra firma 

TluB article attracted public attention at 
the time of its publication It may be presumed 
that Mahatma Gandhi read it, as it embodied 
the views on India’s struggle for freedom of M. 
Ilomain Holland, a world figure and the writer, 
too of a book on Mahatma Gandhi himself. 
Possibly, too, for the same reasons, the leading 


Congre-^ iiieinliors, alio, road it. It {rave clear 
indication'! of Sjf. Co«e'B opinions ni«o. 

After liis election for Die fir«t time, he 
dclivcrctl his presiiltnti.al addre®- at the llari- 
pura sci-'-ion, in which he did not conceal his 
opinion*! on political and indu'trial and otlier 
economic questions. That lie was against the 
Government pcfieme of federation was clearly 
expressed jn that nddrc's. 

Tlie views expressed in liis Remain Rolland 
article and in hi« jircsidcntial address did not 
stand in flic way of the lady and gentlemen 
(who have now resigned) accejiting member- 
ship of the Congress W'orking Committee and 
eo-operafing with (he President for almost one 
year. Evidently they did not find it difficult to 
pull together with the President, during that 
fteriod There is nothing to show that Sjt. Bose 
became altogether a changed roan ju«t before 
and after his election for tlie second time. 

Why then have the thirteen members 
declined to co-operate with the President any 
longer? One ob%iou3 reason may be that when 
he became president for the first time be was 
elected un-animously, with Gandhiji’s approval 
and, therefore, with the approval of the thirteen 
other persons referred to above, but that this 
time he has become president in spite of their 
opposition But a cause possibly of merely perso- 
nal offence cannot be stated as a decent ground 
for collective public dissociation from a person 
with whom there has been co-operation (perhaps 
cordial co-operation) for a long time We have 
said "of merely personal offence,” as in conti- 
nuing to stand for the presidentship in spite of 
the opposition of some colleagues, he did not go 
against any democratic principle or Congress 
rule So another reason has to be dis- 
covered This is that in one of his 

statements made before his recent election, for 
the second time, the President said things which 
-wrvip Tpjdectjnn nn /if ids foJie/igiiiisiB iba 
Working Committee; and these have either to 
be sub«tantiatcd or withdrawn Neither has 
been done so far Perhaps if Siiblms Babu had 
not fallen ill and had been able to meet his 
eolleagiies at Wardlia, he could and would 
hai’c tried to satisfy Gandhiji and these col- 
leagues If after meeting them, he failed to 
s.itjsfy them either by sub«taRtialing the 
offenen’c part of his statement or by unrcsers’cd- 
ly witiidrawing that part, ho should have 
resigned But ilincs? has prevented him from 
melding them 

Having stated the ca'c from both points 
of view, we cannot help cx-prcssing the definite 
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opinion that the resignations have been preci- 
pitate. There \\as not the least urgency for 
the members to resign immediately The 
President has been lying seriously ill. In that 
■condition it was and is impossible for his to do 
anything displeasing to or disapproved by the 
TToriing Committee The members could, there- 
fore, have safely vaited till his recovery, and 
taken action after hearing vhat he had to say. 
Their resignation after hearing him and after 
failing to obtain satisfaction -would have been 
entirely unexceptionable. 

A\’e must also say that their precipitate 
action, taken just now, has been lacking in 
humane consideration for his weak condition 
tVe hope his illness w ill not take a turn for the 
worse, delaying his recoverj’ If, unluckily, it 
does, Subhas Babu’a friends and well-wisheri 
may not be unjustified in attributing it partly 
to the anxiety caus«i by the action of the 
■Working Committee members. (Written on the 
23rd February, 1939). 

Possible C. W. C. Resignation 
Jiepercussions 

Waroha, Feb. 22 

tVith the resignation of the majority of the Working 
Committee members a ensu unprecedented in the history 
of the Congress awaits the Ttipun semon. Since the 
Patliamemary Committee is a Sub-Commitiee of the 
Working Committee it follows that with Sardar Valiabh* 
bhai Patel, Dt Raiendta Prasad and MauUna Abul Kaism 
Azad resigning from the Congress Cebmet, the Patlia 
mentary Commitiee goes out of existence, until a new 
Committee is constituted Political circles here feel ap* 
ptehensive that the'e resignations may hare repercussions 
on the MinislTies in the Congress provinces — U P 

That IS to say, the Parliamentary Sub- 
Committee being taken to be functus officio. 
the Congress Ministries m the different pro- 
vinces may resign, and that would precipitate 
a crisis 

It is earnestly to be hoped they will do 
nothing of the kind 

The Congress Socialist Party’s 
Resolution 

The resolution of the Congress Socialist 
Party, known as “ leftists,” on the situation, 
pasted two days before the resignation of the 
13 Working Committee members, shows no 
inclination on their part to “ capture " the 
Congress and monopolize all power They are 
for a united fiont, as all Nationalists ought to 
be, and are prepared to co-operate with and 
seek the co-operation of those who are known 
a« “ rightists." We maj' state here that we do 
not know what exactly constitutes or constitute 


the difference between rightists and leftists in 
the Congress, as‘=ummg that there are two such 
clearly demarcated parties in it 

Li.'ck>ow. Feb 22. 

Acharva Narendra Deo contradicts pre=s report' ibat 
he has expres'ed his inability to serve on the Working 
Commillcc of the Congress if mined by Sj Subhas 
Chandra Bo'e He states that as a loyal member of the 
Congress Socialist Partv he will be guided by the mandate 
of ihe party He will act according to the resolution 
adopted et the meeting of the party executne recently 
held at Allahabad — A. P 

Is There Pro-federationism in the 
Congress ? 

Being outside the Congress, we cannot 
definitely answer the question either way We 
can only mention indications. 

In the Madras Assembly and, if we are nof 
mistaken m at least two other Assemblies, in 
all of which the Congress party forms a majority, 
resolutions were pa«sed in favour of working the 
Government federal scheme after some change 
had been made, though the Congress in full 
session and its committees had unreservedly 
and unconditionally opposed that scheme. 

After Mr Bhulabhai Desai's visit to 
England last year it was there asserted in some 
quarters, so prominent a name as that of Sir 
Frederick 'White being associated with the 
rumours, that Mr Desai's visit was connected 
with negotiations for obtaining changes in the 
scheme to make it workable This was denied. 

Recently the Congress President had to 
pull up a prominent hladras member, warning 
him not to carry on any propaganda in favour 
of the scheme. 

The following Reuter’s telegram appeared 
in Indian dailies last month 

Loni>on, Feb 20. 

Mi Ru'hbrpok Williams in x Ieu« lo ihe flfanchester 
Gaardten declares that during the last few months of last 
year there was a definite progress by the right wing 
elements of the Congress High Command towards a 
position, in which Sfr Gandhi would have found it 
possible to approach the authorities with suggestions in 
lelalion to the Central Government, roughly corresponding 
to those which he so successfully carried through in con- 
nection with the Provincial Governments 

What was then regarded as the approach of Federa- 
tion compelled the Congress to reckon up its forces It 
had little Muslim support and without such support, 
thanks to the Muslim League, and unless it found new 
allies It will be unable lo form a Coserotnent in the 
centre. Tlierefore, it was necessary to concenlrale on 
Indian Stales in order to secure that the representation 
of Slates should be drawn from elements sympathising 
with the Congress programme — Reuter. 

We iiave not noticed any contradiction or 
criticism of these statements. {26th Februarv, 
1939.) 
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The etrictest secrecy was observed in the 
Giindlii-Muirliead inten'icw, not oven Gandhiji’s 
private secretary being allowed to be present 
If the Under-secretary of State for India met 
Gandliiji for gossiping, or for society talk, or 
for the exchange of courtesies, no secrecy would 
be necessary. It is, therefore, a moral certainly, 
that the interview' was in rciation to some 
political problem or problems. 

Ilmijan for February 11, 1939, contains a 
letter of Lord Lothian to Gandhiji and the 
latter's reply to it. The Mahatma says therein : 

“The feJeral »truclure is inconceivable to me beouBC 
it contemplates a T<'’’tner«hip, however loose, aiimne 
<]i«similars How diasiiDiUr the Slates are is being 
demoRciroted an ugliness for which I was unpreperetl. 
Therefore, the federal structure, as conceived by the 
Government of India Act, I hold lo be an utier 
impossihilily.” 

It is to be noticed that Gandhtji docs not 
here mention any other defect of the 
federal scheme except that it contemplates a 
partnership betweeen autocratic and partly 
dcmocratired units. Now, Pandit Jawahatlal 
Nehru lias said in his States’ People’s Confer- 
ence presidential address that, Uiough the 
ultimate objective of the people's struggle m the 
States is full responsible government (which, by 
the by, has not yet been won in British India), 
the immediate objective is to secure the civil 
liberty to carry on constitutional agitation 
And BO far as the federal structure is concerned, 
Gandliiji's demand would seem to be met if the 
Princes agreed to allow their subjects to elect 
the States’ representatives to the Federal 
Assembly and the Federal Council of State The 
Princes could be made to agree to such election 
if the Paramount Power would put a sufBcieni 
amount of pressure on them No amendment 
of the Government of India Act would be 
necessary. 

Gandbiji’s opposition to the Government 
/edonsJ scheme does not appear io us to bp 
absolute as that of those who awear by a Cons- 
tituent As«embly, though it is very strong 

“The Slavery of the Kitchen ” 

Srimati Mridulaben Sambhai put the 
following question to Gandhiji ; 

“The awakeninE of civil and political eMi*ciou«i>es» 
among Indian women has created a conflict between their 
traditional domestic duties and_ their duly toward* sonety. 
If a woman engases in public work, she may have to 
neglect her chitdrcn or her household How is the 
dilemma to he solved ? “ 

Gandhiji based his reply on a text of the 
3ita and remarked that 


it was alway* wrong to run after the 'distant acene* t* 
the neglect of the more immediate duties that might have 
aecTvrd to one naturally. Neglect of present duty was 
the way lo ifesiruelion. The question was whether it is 
a wotnan's duly lo devote all her lime lo domestic work. 
More often than not. g woman’s time it lalen up not bf 
the performance of essential domestic duties hut ,a 
ealeratg for the egw'slic pleasure of her lord and master 
and for her own vanities. To me this domestic slavery 
of women is a symbol of our barbarism. In my opinion 
llie slavery of the kitchen la a remnant of barbanem 
mainly. It is high lime that our womankind was freed 
from this incubus Domestic work ought not lo uke the 
whole of a woman’s time." 

It is certainly true that domestic work ought 
not to take the whole of a woman’s time. Even 
in the case of women belonging to families which 
are not sufficiently well-off to employ cooks and 
other servant®, the kitchen need not take the 
whole time of the housewife if the preparation 
of only the necessary number of nourishing 
dishes were insisted upon, but not more 
Gluttony should not be encouraged. 

Ev'cn in the case of those women who are 
in a position to employ servants, the aim should 
not Im to secure leisure for luxurious habits and 
gossiping but only for activities of a socially 
and politically beneficial character. And in 
the case of all mothers, whatever their pecuni- 
ary circumstances, sufficient time must be- 
devoted by them to the education and upbring- 
ing of their children. No political or other 
actn'jties can be an e-veuse for neglecting thi» 
primary and foremost duty. 

Srimati hiridulaben asked : 

“ At the election* your CongKssmen expect all 
menner of heio from u», out when we a*k them to eentf 
out their wives and daughter* to Join u* in public work, 
they bring forth all torts of excuse* and went to keep 
thein cIo«e prisoner* within the four domestic waUs. 
Whal remedy do you suggest ’ ” 

"Seiid the names of ell such antidiluvian fossils to 
me for publicilion in Uerijen,’' replied Gandhiji amidst 
peel* of laughter 


Chinese GeneTal's Victory 

Chvnckihc, Feb. 17 

General Shih Yusan, the new Governor of Chahar, 
has reported Uiat he and liis troops have succeeded u* 
fighung thor way through the Japanese lines and were 
now entering the province 

General Sliih Yusan was in Shantung, tome 200 miles 
from the Oiahtr bonier when he was appointed to the 
pon by the Chinese Government and ordered to lead liis 
army lo Cliahar in an attempt lo recover it from the 
Japanese who had l>een in control there for over a year. 
This meant cros'ing the Tientsin Pukow Railway end the 
Yellow River, both held by the Japanese and marching 
tfaroDgb Ifoper Pmvjnce 

General Shih Yusan stales that his troops had almost 
daily engagements with the Japanese but they luido 
steady progress The General adds. " We look forward 
to an early recovery of the lo«l lemtories .’’ — Reiiur 
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Domicile Certificates in Bihar 

Patna, Feb. 20. 

The folIowiDg loterpellAlions took place in the Bihar 
Legislalive Council today : 

Domicile Certificates 

Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sinha ; WiH Gottnunenl 
be pleased to stale : 

<a) t«heiher their attention has been drawn to the 
recent resolution of the CongrcM Working Committee on 
the Becgali-Bihari controTersy : 

(6) whether they have already issued or have con- 
sidered the desirability of issuing necessary instructions 
to the District Officers on the question of domicile eerli- 

fc) whether they have issued or have C€»ii«idne<l 
the desirability of issuing instructions to firms and Lmiied 
companies carrying on business in Uus province with 
regard to appointments made or to be made by them on 
the lines of the Congress Working Committee's resolu- 
tions on the subject; 

(d) if no instructions have yet been issued wiU they 
be pleased to state when they intend to do so ? 

The Hon’hle Mr. Shri Krishna Sinha : 

(s) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(h), (c) and (d) The matter is under the considera- 
tion of Government. 

Issue or a CoMuvNtquE 

Rai Bahadur Satis Chandra Sioha : Will Govenuneni 
be pleased to state whether their attention has been 
drawn to the leader in the Sfarthlight, dated the IStb 
January, 1939, beaded “Congress Working Coomiiiee on 
Bcngali-Bihari question,” tf so. whether they have con- 
sidered the denrability of issuing a communique on the 
subject ? 

The HonTile Mr. Shit Krishna Smha . Tbe answer 
to the first part Is in the affirmative, so far as the second 
part is concerned the matter Is under eonsideraiioo 
No comment is necessary. 


Total Eradication of Opium Evil 
in .,4550771 

Shillokc, Feb. 20 

“Opium must be banished from Assam within two 
^eKS> tsoia WK. It IS w very uemeudous tusk, bw 

the Cavernment and that is why I have come here to seek 
your help and comperation to make the scheme a success 
You should therefore be determined to root out the opium 
habit from the people end seal the possibility of smugglers 
to carry on their illicit traffic among them,” — said Hon 
Sj. Gopinath Bardoloi, Prune Minister of Assam at a 
pubic meeting at Sib'agar in explaining briefly tbe Opium 
Ptohihmon Scheme of the Govensment 

Hon 6abu Akshay Kumar Das, Miiuster of Agnculture 
and Excise who presided over ihe meeims also impressed 
upon the audience to avail themselves of the scheme and 
utilize the huge sum of money to their best advantage. 
He further said that no such a'lempl for total ptidubitioo 
of opium was ever made by any previous Covemmetus. 
The present Scheme he said, has been taken up only 
because there is the Congress Coalition Covernment lo 
this Province 

If the Assam Ministers’ attempt succeeds, 
and there is no reason why it should not, it -will 
be a most beneficial and glorious achieremenL 


Sayajirao Gaekwad 

A pnnee among men has gone to his rest. 
Sayajirao Gaekwad, with all his faults, was a 
prmcc among men both in name and in reality. 
Though distantly related with the ruling house 
of the Gaeknads in Baroda, the boy Sayajirao 
was not bom ivith a eiher spoon m his mouth. 
At the age of taehc he was adopted by the 
widow of the Maharaja nhom he succeeded on 
the throne of Baroda 

He was possessed of an alert intellect, high 
spirits and a wide range of knowledge He was 
an extensively travelled man and, latterly, 
spent much of his time abroad But unlike the 
brood of princely nincompoops who waste the 
substance of their subjects mostly in vicious 
luxury, he devoted much of his energj’ and 
leisure abroad to gaming knowledge and experi- 
ence for the benefit of his people. He gave 
them the advantage of his extensive experience 
m x.nnous directions He was liberal m his 
religious opinions The separation of judicial 
and executive functions, though discussed for 
decades, has still to become a reality in British 
India; but Sayajirao effected >t long ago In 
seeking to put a stop to child marriages and in 
introducing many other social reforms Baroda 
took the lead years ago. Sayajirao took all pos- 
sible steps for the spread of education in his State, 
The scheme for visual instruction was one of 
them He made great efforts to eradicate 
illiteracy The Library Movement in Baroda 
has long been a model for other regions in India 
The foundation of model villages, or the recons- 
truction of already existing villages to make 
(hem ideal places to live in, was one of his ideas, 
which materialized in some cases. He did 
much for the industrial progress of Baroda and 
its economic advancement in other directions. 
The antyajas (“ untouchables ”) and aborigines 
received special attention Though he died 
before he could give sufficient political rights to 
his subjects jiolitical reform was not entirely 
neglected by him It was not merely the indus- 
trial arts which received encouragement at his 
hands. The fine arts, too, had their share ol 
attention By the publication of the Gaekw’ad’s 
Oncntal Senes many rare Sanskrit works h.ave 
become accessible to the public. Under his long 
enlightened rule of 63 years Baroda made more 
progress in some directions than British India. 

He was above all a social reformer. That 
means that he paid particular attention to the 
Woman’s cause and the cause of the depressed 
classes. 

He did not like to look p’ ” and < li- 
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nate Hkc most other bejewelled princes of India, 
blit (lrr«®C(l simply nnd pliiinly. He could mix 
and talk nitli iinari«tocratic people affably as 
if lie Has one of tliom^ and could set them at 
ca?c. 

In niidition to utilizing tlic State funds for 
the bettonnent of the condition of bis subjects 
in all directions, he donated from Ids private 
purse on one oecarion one crorc of rupees and 
on anotlier one crorc and many lakhs, the object 
of one of the donations being the li^itcnlng of 
the incidence of taxation on his people lie 
did not confine his beneficence to his own State, 
but took part in some all-India movements, such 
as the movement against untouchabihty, and 
gave pecuniary help to. causes and institutions 
outside hts State also 

In the choice of the highest and high officers 
of his State he often looked abroad and selected 
men from different provinces of India Similar- 
ly, he invited scholars from different parts of 
India to deliver lectures in Baroda for the 
benefit of the educated classes of Ins people 

Bom in other climes and times and under 
other circumstance, he might have been the 
liberator or one of the liberators of his people 

Pope Pius XI 

His Holiness Pope Pius XI, who died last 
month, naa a great personality We take the 
following extracts from an editorial on him m 
The Guardian, a Christian weekly of Madras . 

No Pope of tecent times hss had to face the troublous 
times which ciccurreJ during (he reign of Pope Pius XI 
, . lie was elected to the Holy See in February 1922 
it was the po*t war peiioJ during which the Chnrch was 
in eclipse and when numerous ideologies were replacing 
religion and challenging Cbrislianify in the lands uf •» 
greatest growih. Owing to its unique place, the Papal 
See was not free from political enianglemenls 
Tliere wore i«sues not direclly political in which the 
moral authority of the Pope was tested Pope Pius XI 
used them to the full to uphold a position that truly 
reflected the Christian teaching 

In regard to Aliyssiaia and Italian politics, the Pope 
for long tctnained a passive speclalot and there were a 
few occasions when iiis altitude seemed even amounli ig 
to support of what world public opinion condemned ss 
wrong An open conflict with the Duce might have led 
to a crisis tor the Papacy endatipering its very enistence 
Pope Pius was cautious and l)ie Laieran Treaty ol 1!U!> 
was a diplomatic success which ended a sixty year old 
dilemma and the return to the Papacy of its teiDporal 
possessions named tiih-’eijaenlly the Vaticin city, half 
accepted Canon Law in regard to marriage for the whole 
coiinlry, the clergy forswore politics anVi religious 
teaching was made compulsory in all elementary schools 
This did not leave the Pope in peace, for many subsequent 
bailies had lo be fought over the eonlrol of the achuola, 
clergy and the youth. 

In Spam and Mexico, predominantly Catholic 
couniries, ihe Chiircli was in disrepute and popular 
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Ktxtlations had as one of the major ohjcciives the control 
of ibe polilJcal influence t>/ the Church, rreiumallf oa 
the^ principle that the Church as such should not be- 
subject lo temporal circumstances, the Pope clisrapioncd 
ihe cause of the Ciuircli and thus fH-eame wholly fioside 
lo Jls opponents. In internal commoihas such is bare 
occurred in the two countries, right is not all on one 
side and wrong on the other. Itecognilion ol this fact 
wea alisent in the Pone’s championship of the Church 
as a persecuted body. Probably puri/jcatinn of the 
Church after it had survived its ordeal was in the Pope’s 
programme. He did not live to see that part of Ids work. 

Na single party has had the task that the Pope had 
In facing JJc/r Jlitler and Signer Muawihni. In opposing 
tliem both in defence of the faith agam«t their attacks 
upon It, Pius XI proved a man of immense courage and 
an upholder of Christian teaching against the conceit' 
trated gospej and strategy of maieriabsm , , . 

It was perhaps an even more dclieate and difficult 
ordeal to counter Signor Mussolini's recent creed of 
racialism borrowed from the neighbour. On this the 
Pope did not mince words and was rewarded vtiih the 
strongest vituperation in the Italian nationalistic 
Pres* . 

Pope Pios XI did not hate arty direct cen/het with 
Dolshevism in its home . . . 

The wider implieaiions of the Christisn faith were- 
zealously propounued fn the numerous Eneyclicafs the- 
Pope issued on eeonoinic and soris] proMews. Some nf 
tbe«e were- On ChrisUan Marriage, In view of the 

! >te»em condmonv, need, errors and vice* that affect the- 
aaiily and society (JP30), on Kecon«fntetmg the Swtar 
Order and perfecting it conformably to the precepts of 
the Gospel <19211 . Catholic Action (1931) ; On the acute 
Economic Crisis, (he distte^sing unemployments of large 
members, and (he ever increasing mitpiit of weapons of 
war <mn. On the Use and Mivuse of Films (1936). 
Through the great organization and the efficient Pre«s 
that the Caibolic Chureii has, these messages reached the- 
(iinhcsi corners of the earth and supplied a steady sireant 
-’of thought to the people who were tossed about by con- 
fficling ideas 

For the internal reorgtniration and quickening of 
the life ol ihe Catholic (ihurch. Pope Pms did much 
He was no nominal head of an institution, hut a vigorous 
personality who proved what a world power the Catholiii 
Oiurch could be 


I'amanrao Patvardkan 

Mr A Vamanrao Patvnrdfian, whorc cfcatfi 
was reported Itist monfii, was a foundation 
member of the Servants of India Society. Accor- 
ding to The Sen'ant of India, Jiis major work 
consisted in the managcincnt of the Aryn- 
bhiislian Press and general supervision over the 
other printing presses and newspapers of the 
foeicty. Tliat weekly rightly observes : 

A consecrated life, always difficull, Ijecomcs liearslite 
to many if it enabJei tlicm to he much in the poWre eje,- 
a consecrated life in a humbler sphere, where your lot 
M lo do your daily drudgery Without anyone laking any 
notice of yoti, is indeed a hard life 5fr. Vattardhan 
did not lack the intellectual qualities which arc c*ieniisl 
in a public worker, as the term is iisiiBlIy understood: 
Iwt circumstances conspired to assign to him extremely 
prosaic and unexciting work, and hiv chief merit lay m 
doing ihis work, not only cheerfully but with the utmost 
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enthu«ia«m and «nergv He did not consider that 
personal «acnfice was justified only if one could therdir 
ha\e some glittering piece of work to one's credit, lie 
was conscious that greater sacrifice was really required 
if one was to speed all one’s waking hours in a work 
that IS little thought of, but that u still important and 
nece«»ary in the interest of the brotherhood through 
which one has taken a sow to serve the country He 
did not look with the slightest tinge of envy upon those 
whose work lay in a supposedly more allaring field and 
whose way many public honours came; he neter ex- 
pressed a desire for a change in the task given to him, 
but he did it with a truly religious zeal, bringing to 
bear upon it all his intellectual and moral qualities which 
were of a high order 

Death of Lord Brabourne 

Lord Brabourne, Governor of Bengal, had 
become popular ttith all vrho knew him perso- 
nally for his courtesy and gentlemanlincss and 
his liberal vieus He was comparative!}’ young 
in years. His untimely and sudden death 
away from his native land is universally and 
deeply mourned. 

Hi8 popularity nith the public nas due to 
his having played with propriety the part of a 
constitutional Governor m two provinces and 
for months that of a constitutional Viceroy and 
Governor-General. 

President Savarkar’s Khidna Address 

The speech which President Savarkar deli- 
vered at IChulna as president of the Provincial 
Hindu Conference was a fighting speech like all 
bis other speeches in Bengal. That was quite 
natural. For Hindu Bengal has been suffering 
from the aggressive attitude of the British 
Government, displayed in the Communal 
Decision and the Government of India Act of 
1935 The majority community in Bengal, 
artificially placed in power by the Bntish Gov- 
ernment, h.as also been aggressive for years In 
fact, the whole Rluliamraadan community all 
over India, b.irring a smafl minorify who do 
not count, is in an aggressive mood 

Speaking cx tempore, the president opened 
his address with a strong criticism of the 
policy of the Congress Governments of placating 
Muhammadans, at the cost of the Hindus in all 
the provinces whore the latter are in a majority 
In ill ihr«e proTioef* »n abnormally high pyrevntige 
of public «cnicc«, he «aicl, harl been given lo Moham- 
medans by Hindu Slin!«ters who had been retonieil by 
Hindu voters. In Bengal and the Puniab. the Moham- 
medan Mini«trie« were utili-ing to th» fulle*t the sdvan- 
tace of their po«ition at the co*t of the Hlndns. Mr. 
Savarkar did not blame Mohammedans for that, beraa«e 
they were true poli(ieian«. The Congress Hindu .VfiDisIera 
were plaving fal-o with their voter* Thev were saeri- 
ficing the interests of those bv whom they had been to- 
turned. He advisod the llmdns all over India lo e*rrei«e 
their votes in future for those only who would look !« 


the Hindu interests first When the consutuiion itself 
was communal, there wa°, he said, no harm in having 
communal interests tn mind He urged the Hindus to be 
united and form a strong organization all over India 
lo safeguard their own interests. Mohammedans were 
delerimned to be separate from Hindus cnltnrally, 
politically and linguistically No question of compromise 
can, therefore. art>e this stage. 

The president ezhoried the caste Hindus to remove 
untoucfaability, and to bear in mind that the interests 
of the caste Hindus and the so-called depressed classes 

He set an example in this direction at 
Khulna. A Namasudra gentleman having 
invited him to dinner, he accepted the invita- 
tion on the condition that men of all castes, 
including mehthars (scavengers) , would sit with 
him and take meals with him And before 
beginning to ta«te the dishes he saw to it that 
gentlemen of t!ie mttchi (shoemaker) and 
mehthar castes sat next to him and were sen’ed 
like others 

Mr. Savukar went on to say that it was now quite 
clear that the Muslims m India did not want to he 
untied into a common nation with the Hindu* Every 
day that passed, every attempt on the part of the 
Congress to placate the Muslims by pving more and 
more vantage points lo them only widened the cleavage 
that already existed between the Hindus and Muslims 

It appeared to Mr Savarkar that Mohammedans were 
determined to form a nation by themselves m India. He 
said that such a responsible body aa the Muslim League 
and the Xfu<bn Leaders had declared openly that they 
should divide Isdia into tuo rederations— a Muslim 
Federation and a Hindu Federation When they said 
things like this, the speaker did not think that there 
could be any discussion for any compromise He wanted 
Hindus to realise that Muslims were determined to form 
themselves as a nation apart from Hindus — liguistieally, 
religiously snd politically. He only hoped that the Con- 
gress realised the truth of it “ But what is the Con- 
gress doing? It u putting the telescope on the blind 
eye." he said 

It tequiced two lo make friendship, the speaker pro- 
ceeded But as long as one party did not like the friend- 
ship. no attempt on the part of the other would bring 
abrat fnendship The Congress policy might succeed 
ID bringing about unity, but he thought, "it will be the 
vaitf between a tiger and a cow, drinking together.’’ — 
ri. P /. 

Fans in Third Class Carriages 

B\*(calore, (By bfiil). 

A scheme for providing fans in all third cla«s carri- 
ages of the Mysore Stale Railway has been approved 
by Government The work will be spread ovtr a num- 
bCT of years. Covemmeot have also sanctioned R*. 30,000 
for other improvements on the railway. — A. P. 

fThat Third Class Passengers Pay 
and Get 

The debate on the Hailway Budget has 
brou^t out the fnefs that !.i't 5'e3r the rail- 
ways in India carried some d(X)4500 first-claa?, 
some 4200, 0(X1 «econd-cl.'i««, 11200000 intcr- 
mcdiatc-cbass and 505200.000 pa'sengers. 
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Tliercby the rnihvays cot Rs. 79 taJcIis from 
the first-class, Ra. 144 lakhs from the second- 
class, Rs. 122 lakhs from the mtcrmcdialc-class 
and Rs. 2,702 laklis from the third-class 
liaasengcrs. Year after year it is the third- 
class passengers who have been contributing 
most to the coffers of the railways. But their 
needs and comforts are the least attended to. Tlie 
installation of electric fans in third-class 
carriages has been discussed many timea. It 
has been said that would involve a capital 
e.vpenditure of R.s 2 crorea and annual recur- 
rent charges of Ra. 30 lakhs. But a capital 
expenditure of Rs 2 croros and an annual 
expenditure of Rs. 30 lakhg would be a good 
investment for customers who contribute Rs 28 
crores annually. 

Allahabad Demands At Least Equal 
Status With Lucknow 

In spite of Allahabad having been the real 
capital of the United Provinces for a long time 
and in epite of its still being the comioal 
capital, its status is being steadily and con- 
tinually lowered in the face of past definite 
assurances to tlie contrary. Taierefore its 
citizens have submitted a long memorial to the 
Government demanding just treatment. It has 
been signed already by 10,000 persons, with 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at their head 
. IVe have read it from the first line to the last 
and think that the facts and arguments it 
contains are unanswerable. 

Colonel Muirhead’s Indian Tour 
Impressions 

Giving his impressions of his recent tour 
of India and Burma, at the East India Associa- 
tion meeting in l/ondon on the 16th February 
last, Col Muirhead, Under-Secretary of State 
Sor India, touched upon the political field 

There seemed a tendency, he aaid, on the pari of 
bo'h those in office and lho«< in oppoMlion to consider 
that what was the ca«e now would be the ea-e always 
The Oppositions seenied to be,weighed down by the fact 
that they were in Opposition and that the other person 

The^ di<i not seem to appreciate that one of the 
main features of democratic Oovernment was the ehangea 
ami chances which brought fluctuations of fortune I* 
politics! parties often unerpertedly, and Jn a abort fptn 

The neople in India should resliie that It was the 
essence of democratic Coremmenl that there should be 
maioTilies and minorities, not necessarily permanent uiea, 
and It was no argument for a party to use against a 
particular form of eonslitutions! adrance, such as Federa- 
tion. that it might at the outset pul the majoatr in 
power into the hands of somebody other than it*e1f. 


Colonel Muirhead gives himself superior 
airs and talks ns if Indians wore children in 
pobtics lia\mg no knowledge of the character 
and wa 5 ''s of democracy. RTiy does he forget 
or pretend ignorance of the fact that what 
Indian Nationalists complain of arc the fixed 
communal majorities in the Provincial legis- 
latures and the fixed nnti-Nationalist majority 
in the Federal Legislature ? The forces of 
democracy and nationalism may be able to 
unsettle the^e majorities and frustrate the plans 
of British Imperialists, but it must be admitted 
by them that they have tried their utmost to 
stem the tide of democracy and nationalism in 
India. 

An opinion mort strongly expressed throughout the 
leriffh and breadth of fndia was that the antagonism 
between Mu«1ims and Hindus was an antagonism which, 
he was led to hejieve, was much on the increase. Tins 
antagonism seemed to go far beyond the bounds of mere 
rehpoos fcelingr 

Col Muithead said that he di*cuMed with an official 
the po*sil«f«f of trouble eri‘iag m a eertaJit part of 
Indin and asked him on which of seseral lines of cmavage 
the trouble mi^bl arise The offieisj replied: “On whai- 
«\er lines the trouble may start, it wil] be on a com* 
munal basis in 45 hour*” 

Having regard to the repercuttions of this within 
India Itself as well as the Mii'Iim world as a whole, 
none could light]) disregard it. declared Col. Muirhead 

It would be too much to expect tiiat Col. 
Muirho.-id or any other Britirii official would 
admit Britain's share of responsibility for the 
increasing communal antagonism in India. 

Savarkar's Reply to Address of 
Welcome 

Mr V D Savarkar, the President of the 
All-India Hindu Mahssablia, w.is accorded 
o very enthu'iastic reception by the Hindu 
public of Calcutta at a crowded meeting held 
at the Towm Hall on the 16th Fcbntart' la®t, 
organised by the Beneal Provincial Hindu 
S.abJia and tlie different district Hindu Sabhas 
of the city. 

Replying to an address of welcome pre- 
sented to him, Mr. Savarkar denied that he 
was a commun.aliit. 

Commttnal onf-finn*. he said, vfre natinntJ ipief 
lions so Jong as Ihry wsre not agprsMire. so long i« the) 
•imnl w rrmosjag wrongs from which a rommunity 
suffered and so lono as their aclivilirs luailr for the 
Ercilet solidani) of the nation 

In India, said Mr. Savarkar, Hindus were the real 
nation, liecao«e they were the original inhabitant* of 
the country, and the land was called Hindii'than Other 

E lc were welcome to live in the country provided Ihev 
I ibis land and so long as they were willing fo I>e a 
part and parcel of the nation Otherwise they would l«e 
loeied upon as foreigner*. ju«f as Fngljshnirn and 
Frencboien and other Europeans were. If these ether 
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people looked upon India as their real motherland, the; 
'Hould ha>e equal rights and privileges 'with the Hindns. 

Continuing Mr. Savarkar said that 
It seemed to him that nowa-dajs, to be in a majority 
was a great crime. E^eryh'be^e they heard, “Sinee you 
are in the majority, you must satisfy the minonty.” The 
Hindus were m a majority not by the sufferance of any- 
body, but they were in a majority because m iheii strug- 
gle for existence they had proved themselves to be the 
fittest to survive. 

In conclusion, Mr. Savarkar urged the Hindus not 
to yield an inch to the clamour of other people, but to 
stand up for their iu«t tights. — /i. P /. 

Manufacture of Matches as a 
Cottage Industry 

Mr. Sri Prakash’s resolution recommend- 
ing 

that with a view to encouraging the manufacture of 
matches with the aid of hand appliances as a cottage 
industry, the rebate on hand made matches be enhanced 
and that the licence fees on such producing concerns be 
reduced, 

hft6 been carried m the Central Assembly in 
spite of Go^-enmient and European opposition. 

Srijut Sati«h Chandra Das Guptn of the 
Khadi Pratisthan has made the manufacture 
of matches as a cottage industry a business 
proposition, as he showed in an article in The 
Modem Kcvteio some time ago. It was due to 
his efforts that the resolution was moved. 
Reprints of hia Modern Remew article had been 
given to M. L. A.s (Central) . 

The Anti-Hindu Imperialist Calcutta 
Muncipal Amendment Bill 

The Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 
follows the imperialist policy of reducing the 
power and influence of the Hindus, which is 
evident in the Communal decision and the 
Government of India Act of 1935 It is not 
to any fiat of any Government or to any ad- 
ventitious eirouinstanccs that the Hindus owe 
their pow or and influence They owe it to their 
numbers, their education and intellectual stand- 
ing and their public spirit. In spite of these, 
in the Federal Legislature they have been re- 
duced to (he position of a minority In the 
Bengal Lcgi'laturc they have not been given 
even the number of sc.ats which they can just- 
ly chaim on the ground of their numerical 
«trength alone, and an c\ce«'ive number of seats 
haa been given to Britishers In the Hindu 
majority province, the number of seats to which 
Ilindua would be entitled on tlie strength of 
mere number« alone has been reduce*! in order 
to give weiglitape to Muhammadan*. In the 
public «ervices evcrv"where, Muhammadans 
have been given po«ts at the expcn«e of Hindus. 


Though in Bengal, Muhammadans are the 
majority community, in Calcutta they are a 
minority, and m education and in the total 
amount of taxes paid to the Corporation, they 
are far behind the Hindus. So no specious 
plea can be discovered for giv'ing them more 
representation in the Corporation than the 
Hindus Hence, other anti-Hindu devices have 
been resorted to in the Calcutta Municipal 
Amendment Bill. One of these is to give ex- 
cessive representation to Britishers Separate 
electorates, dividing the Hindus into the sche- 
duled and non-schcduled caste groups, the pro- 
viMon for ten nominated Councillors, and greatly 
reducing the number of Hindu seats are other 
devices In consequence, though the Muham- 
madans will not be able to rule the roast by 
themselv’cs, the Britishers will be able to hold 
the balance and keep the Hindus at bay Tlie 
main object Is to spite the Hindus and make 
them powerless 

The Bill has been condemned by the Bengal 
Frov incial Hindu Conference and various Hindu 
Sabhas, by the Hindu scheduled castes, by many 
citizens’ meetings organized and attended by 
persons of all communities, by Indian Chn«tinns, 
by Anglo-Indians, and by the Bengal Muslim 
Progressive Party and Bengali Mussalmans 
generally. 

Bengal Provincial Hindu Conference 
Resolutions 

Numerous resolutions have been passed at 
the Khulna session of the Bengal Provincial 
Hindu Conference The political resolutions 
<rondcmmng the Communal Decision, the Huq 
Ministry, and the Bengal Congress Assembly 
Party, on various grounds, are important. But 
more important still are the resolutions bearing 
on social problems The provincial Hindu 
Sabha and the many district Hindu Sabhas 
should make the greatest possible effort.® to 
give effect to them. 

It i* certainly neces«arv' to put a stop to 
child marriages. At the same time vigorous 
and unremitting efforts should be made to bring 
about marriages between young men and girls 
of and above the legal age of marriage. It is 
an undesirable fe.aturo of modem Hindu society 
in Bengal that the number of unmarried young 
men and young women lias been incrc3«ing. 
Thi* is due partlj' to economic cau«e* — for 
cimmple, inerea«c in the number of unemployed 
young men (and of young women also). These 
cau«es should be tackled New avenue* of em- 
plojTnent should be created for young men and 
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young women, and those among them who take 
to some industry or trade should not lack 
customers. Another cause is the exorbitant 
dowries demanded by the bridegrooms’ families. 
All legal and extra-legal remedies for tins evil 
should be explored and adopted. Young men, 
who fire generally of a romantic, revolutionary 
and chivalrous temperament ought to scorn to 
demand a price for agreeing to marry their 
beloved. Among certain castes, lower down in 
the social scale, a price is demanded for brides 
by the brides’ families. This leads to many men 
remaining unmarried or marrying late m life. 
In the latter case, the result is that many 
young wives become widows before becoming 
mothers In order to prevent consequent exnls, 
these widows should be married. That will be 
filso a remedy for the enforced bachelorhood of 
many men. 

Widow-marriages among all castes should 
be approved and promoted. 

Women’s and girls’ education of all kinds, 
including vocational and pliysieal education, 
ehould be promoted 

There should be intcr-eastc and intcr-sub- 
castc marriages 

“ Untouchability ” should be removed en- 
tirely, and all conventions and customs which 
make some people caetc-jiroiid and others feel 
humiliated and despised, sliniitd be scrapped 

Tile Conference has passed resolutions in 
favour o£ all the suggestion* made above 

It has been said aboie that the increase in 
the number of unmarried young people is due 
to increasing unoiiiploymont To this came 
mu't be addetl the more c\pensi\e style of 
liMHg prevalent among (hose who can afford 
it Till* IS emulated or apod by others who 
cannot afford it. The undesirable result is 
that many young men and women do not want 
to marry unle^s they liaNc an income which is 
far above the nAemge income per capita m the 
country. There «hauld, therefore, l»c a dclcr- 
mineil efTort on the inri of all who with well 
of the oonntry to introdiire a «!mplir and less 
e\pcn«i\c style of Ining, whieh i« quite eom- 
jiatible with a liigh st.andard of health and 
ii-ehilne.'*. Rich and well-to-do person* should 
set an example in thi* matter. 

Among tlic many advantage* of Mahatma 
C.andliiV Kliadi nio\oinenl one i* lint it make* 
for a simpler ami cheaper stjle of Ihing Bj 
<h-eo«ragJ»g and jmvDiting o-tenlalion on tV 
part of the rich an<l the well-to-do. it make* A 
possible for poorer people to mn with richer 
>er-ons without any sen-r nf inferiority. 


Meeting Ground of il/u5/ims and 
Hindus in Bengal 

The resolution m which the Bengali Pro- 
\incial Hindu Conference drew affention to the 
meeting ground of Alushms and Hindus in 
Bengal was very’ important. It rightly stated 
that the two communities in Bengal were one 
by race, that they liad the s.ame mother tongue 
and literature, that their iiistory iias been the 
same for centuries, and that their economic 
interests in the main avocations of life were 
identical. 

Railway ** Safety Squad ” Responsible 
to India Government to Be 
Appointed 

New Deihi. FeU 2i 

The pri^osal to linng into Mistence a self contained 
cadre of inspecting officers who would be something in 
the nature of a safety squad on rajlwa>s and wntill l>e 
responsible not lo the Railway Board but to the Govern- 
ment «{ India v>as announced by Sir Tliomas Stevart, 
Communications Member. !n his reply to the debate on 
Sir C C MilJerV eat motion on the fiilr,fol. Sir Tlionut 
said he had a<Vrd the Railway Board lo put up for his 
consideration proposals for the creation of this cadre, 

Tlie motion was passed without a diiision.— P. 

Unrest in Tiiirmo 

lUncoo*!. Feb 24. 

There has J*cen no appreciable change in the present 
unrest in Burma since the fail oI Dr Ra Maw's government 
and the fomuiion of a nevr Ministry by II I’li In 
Rangoon an agitation is continuing to launch a ton<tilii- 
tion wrecking movrtiicni. the initiators liemg women, 
eiodeni striker*. Binldhist monks and Do Ba Ma (Biirtna 
(or Burmansl Parti 

ilnsurcessfiil aiirmpis have been made bi the monks 
lo incite dock Jaboiirers in Ran"oon to go on strike. S'* 
far no sirike has occurred and the work in the iwi ii 
(oing on as usual Only aJiout 200 Humes,. Jaboiirers 

have ilosmrd tools 

ks the resiili of siomnR ihe tram, bus and troHcvlnis 
services in the cit) remsiiicd suspended until ycslcrdsv. 
"nier have siovr tu-en resumed The picketing of scliools 
■n Rangoon and m other pans of Burma has nr.i siihvidcd. 
ihvMigh at IS ]os, vigorous — >f /*. 

;1'o /ndian m Surma Ministry 

Tltcrc I' mi Indmn in tlio Btirmn Mmi'try, 
(hough Imhans nrp (lie l.argeM minority there 
nmf are notcnl for their intcltectinility, bii*inc«« 
cntcn*ri*e nml public epirit. 

Ko Bengali in Bihar Ministr) 

There i* no IJcngali in (lie llilinr Mini'try, 
though m htiT.acy (lie ncngali* .aii’ niiiong the 
mo-t advHticrd hnKtiisfic gioiip* in (hat pr<»- 
xinpc and thougli tlioy linxo ilnne murli for its 
rvluc.atinnal and reonomic progress 
The Se/ifirn/ion of Chota Happiir 

The Atlib.asi* (fiborigin.al population*! of 
Cliota Nflgjvur and many other inhabitant* of 
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the area who are not Adibasis, including some 
Bihans, w ant it to be made a separate provmce. 
The demand is opposed by the people of Biliar 
proper, some calling it a conspiracy (M. A 
resolution in fa\our of it moved m the Bihar 
legislature made the Bihar Prime Minister so 
angiy that he used minatory language Quite 
irrelevantly he argued in effect that, if Japan 
could annex China, nhy should Chota Nagpur 
object to remaining a part of the prorince of 
Bihar. Assuming without admitting that the 
Indian National Congress, while opposing real 
British Imperialism, would support imitation 
Indian ‘promncia'l sub-imperialism, the fact would 
have to be faced that the Bihar Congress 
Government never conquered Chota Nagpur 
cither violently or non-violently (by means of 
wordy warfare). 

Those who object to the constitution of 
Chota Nagpur into a separate province say 
tliat such a province cannot be self-supporting. 
That, however, is the look-out of the Chola- 
Nngpuns and of the Government of India, 
which meets the deficits of Sindh and N.-W. 
F. P It has been as-erted but lias never been 
proicd that Cliota Nagpur is a deficit area. 
\\’e have* heard contrary’ assertions from res- 
pon-ible persons If Chota Nagpur were really 
a deficit area, it would be good for Bihar not 
to ha\ e to meet its deficit 

Another assertion made by way of objec- 
tion 13 that the vast majority of the people of 
Chota Nagpur arc Hindi-speakmg According 
to Cen-ua reports that is not a fact. But ii 
jt had been a fact, that would not have proved 
tiiat Chota Nagpur should remain part of 
Bilinr. If It Ho unobjectionable, from the 
imgui-tic point of view, for the Hmdi-speaking 
■di'trict* of C. P not to be amajenraated with 
Hindi— peaking Bihar or with Hindi-spcaking 
V. P., it should also be considered linguistically 
unobjectionable for Ilindi-spcaking (’) Cliotn 
Nagpur al'O to have a separate existence. 

Another objection brought forward is that 
the aliongmea of Chota Nagpur speak, not one, 
but many l.'ingungcs. But the aborigines of 
.^—ain speak ^crJ• many more Languages. More- 
over, by being and remaining a part of Dihar, 
il lia- not and does not become monolingual. 
By remaining a p.art of Bihar it would not be 
le— multilingual than it would lx*corac b>' 
separation from Bihar. 

Among the .Vdiba-:' and other jicmiancnt 
mli'ibitnnt* of Cliot.a Nagpur there i- a -ufficient 
number of capable and publie-«pirlted men to 
carry on it's administration. 


Government of India and League of 
Nations 

New Delhi, Feb 24 

An indicaUon of ihe Coiernmenl of Inilia's auilude 
on ibe re«olulion for witlutrawal from ihe League ef 
Nations passed by the Assembly was given during question 
hoar today in the Assemb!). Sir N N Sircar said that 
a copy of the resolution had been forwarded to the 
Secretary of State for India and the Coiernment do not 
propose to take aciion as reeonimendetl in the resolu- 
tion—^ P 

If India liad been a free and democratically 
governed countr% its government would haie 
had to carry out the Assembly resolution, and 
some lakhs of rupees would haie been saved 
every year 

But if India had been such a country, it 
would liave derived from its connection with the 
League of Nations advantages similar to 
those which other countries which are its 
members derive The League of Nations should 
certainly satisfy India’s demands so far as its 
internal organization and the personnel of its 
staff are concerned 

Indian Goods in Britain and British 
Goods JR India 

Lomioh, Feb 23. 

Mr. Herbert WiDiams at que«tioD time in the H<>u*e 
ef Commons drew attention to the rapid increa>« of 
import of manufacliired gooda from India in recent year» 
and a«ked for an assurance that atepa will be taken In 
any trade arrangementa to enture repilation of imports 
of competitive Indian manufactured goods 

Mr. Ronald Cross, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
board of trade replied giving an aosurance that the 
qucMion will be kept in mind in the negotiaiiona but at 
present he was unable to make a siatetnrnt as regards 
the rontents of any agreement that may be con- 
chided — Reuttr 

Is there or will there be nny Inw, conven- 
tion, agreement, or understanding setting a 
limit to the import into India of each and cverj' 
ciIp-s- cr' gwoiit' iinnnnffi’itut'u' iir iSVntnir i” 

And IS there any law restricting the start- 
ing of factories in India by Britishers and other 
foreigners ? 

Indications of Subhas Chandra 
Bose*s Programme 

The first indic.ation of the dircction« in 
which the Congress President’s plans are matur- 
ing, following the rcsigTi.ation of thirteen 
member* of the Working Committee, has now 
f25th Fcbni.'ity) been made available to the 
Associated Pre®s from wliat is claimed to be an 
authoritative quarter. 
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ro-oprrale v.5.ol^h«rle<!ly in il.o.e itcmi nf tlie ptoersmme 

Which they tpccf, rrnninJnR si.mf on mstlw In 
■wliicn tlicy arc iinablf to givu Umf mpport. 

Tlic tnc'inbcra wlio hnvc rcsignod Jjuvc 
tlicni^flvcs enid eo in effect. 

Tlirrc arc llirrc main points In iW rrciuiloni't 
profrattifne. TJirj- ore tlie stifTminR o( oppo'iilvn lo 
FMleration.jlie rfconsiilrration of Congress policy towwJa 
Stales’ Bsitaiion, ami the raising of a Congress volunteer 
corps to i>e rra<Iy in tiie event nf vniespreacl civil <(■»• 
oirt'iiience movement in proierl Bgain*l KraeTalion. 

As regnrds the first jioint, it is stnted : 

Tlic otliluile of llie Congress Prosiilent to Feifeiaiion 
is tlial the scheme as envisageif in the Covernmem of 
Indi.s Act must he abanrionrij entirely, wiibout talk of 
compromise. The President, it is slated, feels that a 
Federation of autonomous provinces, however limited tlie 
autoaomy may he, and of autocratic States it neiiher 
feasible nor dcsirahtc. 

Fiitihcrmore the States representatives would lie 
nominateil hy the rulers, and not elected Iqi the people, 
and s« such would be expected to support the reactionary 
etemrnis In the country 

further objections to the federal scheme, as 
envisaged m the Government of India Act. are that it 
givea India no voice in matters of defence or foreign 

In short, the President feels thsi the prospect of a 
dyarehy, already condemned in the provinces as unwork 
able, being imposed on India in the Federal sphere, 
cannot he tolerated. Under the scheme the people ol 
India, he maintains, will have no voice in the expenditure 
of approximately eighty pet cent of India’s revenue and 
talk of representative Covemment in such circumstances 
IS unreal 

Basing his attitude on this line of ideas, the Presi> 
dent's pfogramine svill be aimed at the complete aban- 
donmenf of the scheme, raiher than the tde>ptiof> of what 
Is described as a “nibhling" policy of partial acceptance. 

A new seheffle, he feels, must be adopted, and it mast 
necessarily lie franted by ibe people of India themselves 
The defects of the Govemmeol federal 
Bcheme pointed out above have been many a 
time pointed out by others, including both 
CongressitcB and non-Congressites, and by the 
President himself. So no comment on this 
analysis is required. There ia no novelty also 
in the proposal or suggestion that a new scheme 
must be framed and adopted by the people of 
India 

Regarding the second point it is stated’ 

It may he anticipated that the whole tjufflion ol the 
Congress attitude towards the Stiles’ people’s agitation 
will be revised during the coming year of Sj Bose’s tenure 
of oIBce. So far the attilijile of the Congress has been 
one of nonparticipation in the struggle, other then giving 
moral sympathy and suppoit. ... , 

Sj no»e. It IS understood, now feels, however, that 
the Bntish Government are supporting the Indian Slates 
in a policy of repressing the Slates' people’s movements 

In consequence the question to lie considered is 
whether the Congress should now lake np direction of 
these* movenienls in the Slates as part of the larger 
movement for complete independence 

This queHion is expected lo be one ol the most 
prominent before the Tnpiiri feasion and a large degree 
of support to Sj. Bose in his attitude is anticipated 


ll Iv liehevf J that the I’rcslilenf, subject to the d' ci*ioi» 
tif the Congress tm its policy towards the Stales, is con- 
atderinjT tJio possiJ.ihtj <,f rrques'ifij Sfahatma Gandhi to 
orgamre a ncm-nolcnt civil ilivobechence inovemiTit in the 

States. ^ 

In tlie ca‘e of tliift second point nl'o 
there is notliinB tii.nt Iins not been already 
stilted by Afalmttna Gnndiii and by Pandit 
Jaitflbarin! Xebru in hi? presidential addres- to 
the Indian States' People’s Conference st 
Ludiiiann. 

Tliese, jt is learnt, wjJ] lie the three main point* to 
come before the Tripuri scsiion, ami it is considered not 
improbable that the only resniulions to be passed during 
the session will be in ibis connexion 

We do not find anything particularly or 
peculiarly “ leftist ” in the first two points. 
As rega^s the third point, tnr., the raising of 
a corps of Congress volunteers to be ready in 
the event of a widespread civil disobedience 
movement in protest against the Government 
scheme of fedcrution, Ibere is nothing start- 
lingly new or “ leftist ” in it. The " rightists ” 
may say that the President has stolen their 
thunder, but let them I ^^Tiat will reassure all 
un-heroic people, is that 

ft la eonfideoily mainiained ihat there ia no qaeetion 
«f a »pli( in the Congreaa at a rrault of the revlgnation 
of ihifieen mrmbera of the ^I'orkmg Committee, thouth 
It It po«<ible tkst they may not sgam take cfOce. 

It )9 added : 

Neither is there any bas)«, it ia stated, (or talk of s 
pohiiral eviraogemem between Mahatma Gandhi and 'he 
President. 

How can there be any estrangement (o 
long ns Sjt. Bose does not do anything which 
Mahatma Gandhi does not like ? 

It u hoped that Gandhiji will actively support tho 5- 
Item'S of the fVesideni’a programme with which he is bi 
complele agreemeni. leaving the Presiileni ■ free hand in 
the develnpmem of iho'C other B«peel» of the programme 
wiib wbicli he feels he cannot etsociate JtJin«el/ — P. 

But whot are "those ofber aspects of Ihe 
programme " ? 

A Hindi Scientific Academy 

It IS a pleasure to note that the “ Vigj’aii 
Parishad ” or Hindi Scientific Academy has 
passwf 25 years of its c\istcncc and celebrated 
its silver jubilee in All.ahabad last nionfh 
under the presidentship of Babu Sampurna- 
nnnd, the cdiiention minister of the United 
Provinces He observed in the course of hi« 
Sfieech in Hindi that (he ParWiad occupied a 
unique position and bad done solid work as 
“the single institution of its kind in the field 
of science.” Wo arc not aware that any other 
province in India iias such an instifution. 

Regarding the Sceretary Dr. Gor.akl) Fra- 
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sad’s intimation tliat an encyclopaxiia of forraulse 
’i\as under jircparation ^hich would incorporate 
fomiuhe of many useful things, the education 
minister observed : 

Tiiat enifrprizc, said tbe Minisler, was \ery usefnl 
indeed, but a far more useful thin^, in bu opinion, would 
I>e a dictionary of tecbnical terms which conid he under* 

5 ood in all the province*. Differences in tecKoieal teims 
ds used in different orotinces, would create a chaos aid 
present ob'tacles in the progress of unity. He hoped that 
the members of the Vigyan Parishad would uy to bung 
about unity in technic?! terms ttithout unity in lechn.cjl 
terms, a person of one province would find the literature 
of another province as difficult as German or French 

What Babu Sampurnanand said is quite 
true. In order to prepare a dictionary of scien- 
tific technical terms, which would be understood 
.all over India, glossaries of scientific words al- 
ready in use in different provinces sliould be 
collected, and additions made by an intcrprovin- 
cial board of scientists, the now words required 
being coined froin Sanskrit roots. 

Ban on Subhas Bose*s Book 
Cancelled 

It IS satisfactory’ to Icam that Government 
Lave decided to cancel the ban on Sj Subbas 
Chandra Bose’s book on the Indian struggle. 

Postage on Books in America 
and India 

Two months ago, we published »o Prabast 
the news that President Roosevelt of America 
had by proclamation reduc^ the postage on 
books to li cents (equivalent to 3 pice or ^ 
anna) a pound (about 40 tolas). Tins he has 
done m the interests of education and enlighten- 
ment in a very rich and almost Iiimdred percent 
literate country In poverty-stricken India 
where 90 per cent of the population ate illiterate 
Government encourages education and the 
spread of knowledge by ley’ying postage on 
books at the rate of 9 pies for the first five tolas 
or under and 6 pies for every succeeding five 
totals or fraction thereof So, for a book packet 
w eighipg one pound or 40 tohas the Indian post 
office exacts 4^ annas, whereas in rich America 
the postage for the same book w ould be 3 anna! 

But our political demagogues bad said: 
" Education can wait, but. . . ” TheGo'cmmcnt 
has cxultingly cried ditto all along. 

Bani Sangha Literary Conference 
on Indians Literatures 

Last month an instructive and mteresting 
conference was held at the Sivanath Sastri 
Memorial Hall, Calcutta, under the auspices of 


the Bam Sangha Papers were read on Sans- 
knt, Assamese, Sinhalese, Telugu, Hindi and 
Bengali literatures by different writers The 
President proposed that a year-book of all Indian 
literatures and languages be compiled by the 
Bam Sangha members and that this year-book 
be published on the eve of the international P. E 
N Congress to be held in Mysore in 1940 

At a special meeting of the members of the 
Bam Sangha after the dissolution of the general 
meeting, the proposal of the President w as cordi- 
ally accepted. 

Aligarh Vniiersity Incendiaries 
Let Off Lightly 

On the 26th of January last at the Aligarh 
exhibition there was a clash between Aligarh 
Muslim University students and the local police 
According to the District Magistrate’s statement 
issued that very day, jt was the students who 
had taken the offensive in attacking the police, 
setting fire to the exhibition and holding up the 
fire engine Within two days Mr A. B' Halim, 
pro-Vice-ChanceUor. issued a counter-statement 
according to which the students "ere victim- of 
assaults first by the Seig Samiti Boy Scouts and 
then by the police, their only active part being 
a counter-attack provoked by a lathi charge by 
the police The sequel shows that the students 
were the guilty party For the Vice-Chancellor 
of the University has expressed regret to the Pre- 
mier of the United Provinces, agreeing to contri- 
bute Rs 2,500 towards the loss sustained by the 
police and thanking him for his sympathetic re- 
gard for the University. 

It IS to be hoped Messrs Jinnah and Faziul 
Huq will not accuse the Hon’ble Pandit Govind 
Ballabh Pant of having robbed the Aligarh Uni- 
versity of Rs 2,500 

Caicnpore Bloody Frenzy 

The recent cowardly and mad orgy of mur- 
ders in Cawnpore, miscalled riots, originated m 
the accursed and absolutely wrong notion that 
music played by Hindus in front of or in the 
neighbourhood of mosques does anybody any 
spiritual or other harm, or desecrates the 
mosques, or displeases God. In the interest of 
the Muhammadans themselves their leaders in- 
cluding the Mollahs, should fight against this 
notion. Those who foment these troubles remain 
untouched, suffering neither in life, limb or pro- 
perty, whilst their dupes among the Jluham- 
madan mass suffer. It is true Hindus suffer 
more But that is no compensation for what 
the Muhammadans suffer- 
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Labour strikes and the orgies of frenziwl 
communalists have in the course of the last 
few years inflicted a loss of several crores of 
rupees on Cawnpore. Otherwise the Cawnpore 
municipal corporation could have made it almost 
a model town. 

At tlic least sign of the goonda element 
getting out of hand, the executive and the police 
should enforce stern discipline, and the Minis- 
try should support them. 

Upcountry Muslims /(gainst Bengal 
Progressive Muslim Party’s Opposi- 
tion to CalcuJta Municipal Bill 

Calcutta, Feb 18 

An ugly situation uas created tins evening at Albert 
Hall tvliich was fixed as tbe venue of tbe meeting, con- 
vened by the Bengal Muslim Progressive Party to pro 
test against the Calcutta Mtinicipal Amendment BiJI now 
fietbre tlie ffengaf Cegisiative Assembly £ong bei'ore 
the scheduled tune for »<he meeting the half was occu- 
pied by a large number of upcountry Musbtns and when 
the convenors and tho«e having sympathy with them 
were about to enter it a scuffle seemed {mmineot The 
police officers, who were present there with a large num- 
ber of constables, diMiiaded them from entering the 


As a result of the dissolution of the Crngre's Patlla- 
mentary Sub-Committee, the powers of the Coaimiitee at'* 
vested in the remaining two memliers of the WorVing 
Committee, including the President 

Inlentn arranpenietils will be made foribwitn L> 
appointing some Congress leader to lake charge (rum 
Sir. Kripalani of the office of the General Secretary to 
carry on the routine work of the A. I C C until the Tnpuri 
session of the Congress. ' 

There is a great deal of speculation about ’be future 
developments in the country as a se<iurl to these resig- 
nations 

Uiuud Press understands that political circles claim- 
ing to be in close touch with the Congress ftesiJent are 
of the opinion that though be deepiv regrets the resig- 
nations. there is no doubt he will bnldlv face the situation 
that may arise and that he will not shirk the responsibility 
which has devolved on him consequent upon his re-election. 

They are further of (he opinion that the Congress 
PreudeDt has been feelmg for some time past that be has 
been vironged end unfairly dealt with by some of his 
ejuneiit colleagues on the Working Comniiiiee and con- 
hf Acs Av/r elpectias eante toKtiJs no<t}J 
be made by them. 


hall. 


After the members of the Progressive Party had left, 
the oeeupiers of the hall held a meeting there and in the 
midst of tumult and hubbub several speakers *poke criti- 
cising the Congress and supporting the Iluq Ministry — 
l/twfed Press 


The up-country Muslims prevented by 
similar rowdyism the holding of a meeting at 
the Calcutta Town Hall on the 27th February 
by Bengali ^luslims for protesting against the 
Calcutta Municipal Amcrudment Bill. 

Twelve Congress Working Committee 
Members’ Resignations Accepted 

It is understood that Srijut Subhas Chandra 
Bose Congress President, has accepted the 
resignations tendered by twelve members of 
the Congress Working Comnuttee and letters 
intimating such .acceptance were posted to them 
on the 2Gth Februarj’ last in the evening 

It is rather intriguing that, according to 
an Allahabad message published in the morning 
dailies of the 27th February, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has said that he has not rerigned 

It is understood that as tbe resIpiitioiM have been 
tendered after mature deliberation*, the President thought 
that no useful purpose would be eerred by requesting the 
members to withdraw them. . ' 

In view of the arecptance ol the resignjlions ol tte 
thlHeen memlw'rs. inclii.line thow of Sardir \riUbhbhai 
Patel Maulana Abiil Kalam Arad and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, the Congn-.s Parliamentary Sub-Commiltee 


Visvabkaroti Art Exhibition ,‘ 

Calcutta ^ ' 

Last month there was a veiy fine exhibition 
of the works of art produced at Snntiniketan, In 
the upper storey of Ramesh Blmban of the Bnn- 
giya Sahityn Parishad At one extreme there 
were the works of Rabindranath Tagore and at 
the other the w.ater-eolours of boys and girls of 
the school dep.arlmeni of Santiniketan, aged be- 
low 12. Thr«c children were not the students of 
tliD KaUbhaban or Art School there but were 
pupils pursuing ordinarj* school studies. The 
artistic atmosphere and inspiration of the place 
had drawn them towards Art, and their works 
showed distinct promise The Haripura drawins^ 
of Nnndnlnl Bo'e were .also exhibited There 
acre altogether about three hundred pictures ^ 
on the walls 


A ylfocAine That Can Speak 
Any Language 

Tlic American journal, tPorW I'ouffi, 
writes: 

N«lure look hundreds of ihousand* of jetrs lo tMch 
mtn bow to tpeak 

In IvTO je«rs Kifnlist* hive tausbt a tnaclune bow to 
litk, lran*Ulio? into real »ord> and vcntencfs ni;n>I» 
jmnrlwil into itv conirollmfc keyboard 

CoolroDml bv a (killed operator who has learned how 
lo mix the »mmd» the ilence’a two electric disehirpe tubes 
produce. It cnmbine* varying electric current* that an 
amplifier lurn» into real tpeerh. No pbPnppT*pb_ records 


stands ' d...olved. Mr. J. B. KripaUnlV po^sv 
General .Secreury of the AB-Infa Con?re» 
mlltee al«o comes to an end with the acreptanee of b<a 
resignation. 


kind are eVTr u*ed It is the first device that 

eetually create* human speerh 

The name of ihi* new robot U the Voder, railed 
“Pedro." bv it* inventors, after the Braulian Emperor, 

Dom Pedro, h I* a compact machine resting on a (mail 
tabic, pfu* a* many foud apeakers a* are nece*«ary W 
reach tbe andicnre It ha* a pair of keyWedyn 


■lhaa m doren other controls and an electrical eircui' 
f^tuTinc a vacuum tube and a gas filled disebarge luV 
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EMERSON AND HENRY DAVID TIIORE.\U 

By J T SUNDERLAND 


A vt>iTOii to Coticon! wlio “■top-’ nt the old 
coIoiuaI inn w])icli dates back to Revolutionary 
days, and who inquires about tlie Instorj* of the 
mn, will be told that one portion of it was 
originally a separate house and was the home 
of John Thoreaii, the father of the poet- 
naturalist. It was here that Ileniy was Iwim 
and spent liis boyhood. He attended the 
'ehool« of the village, but from his earliest 
yeara nature was his favorite leather. By the 
tune he was twehe years old it was said of 
him that he possessed more knowleilpc of the 
woods, streams, pastures, lictigcs, ’'swamps, birds, 
turtles, and bugs of Conconl and vicinity tlian 
any other person in the neighborhood. Later 
he went to Hatward and although he was not a 
brilliant student, he obtained a good aeqiiam- 
tance with mathematics, Latin and Greek lie 
was an ardent reader of books of his own choos- 
ing, but always a «nll more ardent student of 
nature. After ins college cour'c was over, he 
returned to his nati%'c village to make his 
permanent home. 

From the first Tliorcau w as a puzzle to the 
people of Concord,— he was so different from 
others, he had such ways of his own, he would 
not walk m beaten paths. They respected him, 
they trusted him; no one had a finer character; 
they admired him for his large knowledge, — 
seemingly there was nothing he did not know; 
they admired him for his extraordinary abili- 
ties, — seemingly there was nothing he could not 
do. But why did he not, like other young men, 
get married and settle down to some regular 
trade or business or profession ? He taught 
school a w’hile; he made lead pencils (his 
father’s business) a while, he did almost any 
kind of odd job that offered, — often surveying, 
at which he was very skilful. But there was 
no continuity He seemed to have no desire to 
make money, or acquire property. His supreme 
aim seemed not to get, nor even to do, the 
things that most people got and do, but to see, 
to think, to understand, to experience, and to 
live what to him seemed the truest, deepest, 
richest life possible He kept a diary. One 
summer morning he wrote in it : “I wish to 
begin this summer well, to do something in it 
worthy of it and of me; to transi.end my daily 
routme and mortal life now in the quality of 
my daily life.” 


“ May the life of this summer be ever fair 
in my meinoiy. may I dare a's I have never 
ilonc, may I per>e\crc ns I ha\e never done, 
ma\ I punfj myself anew a- with fire and 
water, soul and body " 

“May my melody not be wanting to the 
season; may I gird myself to be a hunter of the 
beautiful, that naught escape me, may I attain 
to a youth never attained ” 

' 1 am eager to report the glory of the 
universe, may I be worthy to do it. It is 
reasonable that man should be something 
worthier at this season than he was at the 
beginning ’’ 

It was not strange that many found it 
diQiciiU to understand »uch a man. But among 
the few who understood and prized him was 
Emerson Soon after Emerson settled in 
Concord he made the acquaintance of young 
Thorcau, then recently back from college, — 
fifteen years his junior Almost at once a 
warm fricndslnp sprang up between them, which 
lasted until Thorenu’s death. Charles J. 
Woodbury m his book "Talks with Emerson,” 
says . " Of no one did Emerson talk so often 
and tenderly. Emerson made Thoreau; he was 
the child of Emerson. The development of this 
sturdy bud into its sturdier flower was a per- 
petual delight to the philosopher. In Thoreau 
he lived himself again.” 

When Thoreau began to lecture only a 
small group of people went to hear him, but 
these found that he had something to say that 
was worth listening to. Later when he wrote 
his first book it attracted little attention, — so 
little that the Boston publisher presently told 
him there was no use t^ing longer to get sales. 
Thoreau carried home the unsold copies and 
calmly made a record in his diary to the effect 
that he had become the possessor of quite a 
large library, some eight or nine hundred 
volumes, all of his own writing. Emerson’s 
popularity as a wTiter was of slow growth; 
Thoreau’s was slower still. But his books were 
destined to become known and read (by a 
select but influential class) in all parts of this 
countiy and of the world At the opening of 
the Concord Free Public Library at which 
Emerson gave the address, he spoke of Thoreau 
as *' the writer of some of the best books which 
have been, written in this country, and which, 
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Found sedge flowers (and eight other varieties 
of flowers which he designates by their Latin 
names). From a white birch Henry cut a 
strip of bark to show how a naturalist would 
make the best bo': to carry a plant or other 
specimen requiring care, and thought the wood- 
men would make a better hat of birch bark 
than of felt, — a hat with cockade of lichens 
tiirown in We will make a book on walking, 
that is certain, and have easy lessons for 
beginners. 'Walking in Ten Lessons*.” 

“ May 30. Walked this afternoon with 
Henry Thoreau. Found the U^nlana perfoliata 
(bell wort) for the first time by Flint’s Pond; 
found the chestnut-sided narbler Heard the 
note of the latter, which resembles the locust 
sound; saw a cuckoo Found the chestnut-oak 
in Lincoln. Henry thinks that planting acres 
of barren sand by running a fur^o\^• every four 
feet across the field, with a plough, and follow- 
ing it with a planter, supplied nith pine-seed, 
would be lucrative. He proposes to plant my 
SVyman lot so Henrj’ says that the flora of 
Massachusetts enhances almo«t all the im- 
portant plants of America.” 

*' June 9. Yesterday a walk with Heorj* in 
search of actaea alba (white baneberry), which 
we found, but only one plant, and the petals 
were shed. We found at Cyrus Smith's the 
Juglans mgra, black walnut, in floaer I do not 
find black walnut in Bigelow Henrj' praises Bige- 
low's descriptions of plants • but knows sixty 
plants not recorded in his edition of Bigelow.” 

In Emerson’ s biographical sketch of 
Thoreau, he says of him • “ He was the 
attorney of the indigenous plants, and owned 
to a preference for the weeds to the imported 
lants. ‘ See these weeds,’ he said, ' which 
ave been hoed at by a million farmers all 
spring and summer, and yet have prevailed and 
'j'DSii, Ti\3w cume tfsA cxet 

lanes, pastures, fields and gardens, such is their 
vigor. We have insulted them w ith low names, 
pigweed, wormwood, whickweed, shad-blossom 
They have brave names too, — ambrosia, stel- 
lana, amelanchier, amoranth, etc.’ ” 

Do we not perceive Thoreau’s voice in 
Emerson’s fine lines : 

“Let me go where’er I will, 

I hear a sky-born music still. 

Tis not m the high stars alone, 

Nor in the cups of budding flowers. 

Nor in the redbreast’s mellow tone. 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers, 

But m the mud and scum of thmg«, 

There alway, alway, something sings.” 


Emerson declared of Thoreau: “There 
IS not a fox or a crow or a partridge m Concord 
that knows the woodlands better than Thoreau.’’ 

Tlie naturalist had a high estimate of Walt 
Whitman Emerson comments on it, saying : 
“Perhaps his fancy for Whitman grew out of 
hi? taste for wild nature, for an otter, a wood- 
chuck or a loon " Emerson said the three men 
m whom Thoreau felt the deepest interest were 
his Indian guide m travels through the Maine 
woods. John Brown and Whitman 

When Thoreau died, Emerson delivered an 
address at his funeral and in this as well as in 
the innumerable references to him all through 
his Journal, wc discern his affection and admi- 
ration for this long-time friend Here is a 
sentence from that address • 

“ Thoreau w-as made for the noblest society, 
he had m a short life exhausted the capabilities 
of this world, wherever there is knowledge, 
wherever there is virtue, wherever there is 
beauty, he will find a home ” 

Pcrhitps no better summing-up of Thoreau’s 
character could be given than is expressed in 
hia own prayer ; 

“ Great God ! I ask thee for no meaner pelf, 
Than that I may not disappoint myself; 
That m my conduct I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye, 
That my weak hand may equal my firm 
faith, 

And my life practice more than my 
tongue saith ” 

Students of Emerson and Thoreau have 
raised the question, — was either an echo of the 
other ’ Dr. Edward Emerson in his book 
“ Emerson and Concord ” replies : “ The charge 
of imitating my father, too often made against 
Thoreau, is idle and untenable. It may well 
be that the young Thoreau, in his close asso- 
ciation under tlie same roof, with Mr Emerson 
at a time when lie had few cultivated com- 
panions, may have unconsciously acquired a 
tnck of voice, or even of expression, and it 
would have been strange if the village youth 
should not have been influenced by the older 
thinker for a time, as Raphael by Perugino. 
But tliis is the utmost that can be admitted 
Thoreau was incapable of conscious imitation” 
F. B. Sanborn, who knew them both well, says : 

“ Thoreau ne%’er imitated anybody. There was 
nothing but originality in him.” Emerson him- 
self, in one of the entries in his Journal, WTites 
as follows : “ Henrj' Thoreau does not disclose 
new matter. I am verj’ familiar with all his 
thoughts, they are my own, quite originally 
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drc'iscd. If the quostion be, \\bftt neiv ideas 
he tlirown into circuhition, he has not yii 
told me wlint that is wliich he was created to 
say.’’ AKOin, \\o find Emerson saying: “In 
rending Thoreau, I find often the same thouglitJ. 
tlie same spirit that is in me; but he takci a 
step beyond, and illustrates by excellent images, 
tliat nhich 1 should linve conve3Td by a sleepy 
generalization. He lias nuisclc, and ventures 
on and performs feats wliich 1 am force<l to 
decline. ’Tis ns if I went into a gymnasinin, 
and saw youths leap and climb and suing, uilh 


a force un.ippro.ach.ible, thouf’h their feats are 
only a continuation of my initial graplings and 
junip«.” \ 

To a student of the writings of tiie\twn, 
nbo tries to be impartial, the truth seems to }>e 
that both were highlj' independent and original 
in their thinking but that, as tiie result of their 
long and \ery close Intirnacj', c.-icli influenced 
the other to a verj' considerable e.xtent, both in 
thought and in manner of expressing it. Indeed 
it IS difficult to pce how it could po«siblj' have 
been otbenvj'.e. 


HOW LABOUR TRAINS ITSELF FOR POLITICAL 
AND SOaAL WORK 

Coniriimfion of Ruskin College 
Br Professor NARESH CHANDRA ROV, ma., phn 


The British labourites fill today many import- 
ant and responsible positions In the countiy' 
Twice during the last fifteen years they formed 
ithe Government and administered the affairs 
of the nation and the empire from Whitehall. 
For the last seven years and more they have 
been out of the Government no doubt but the^ 
have siiouldered during these years the not 
inconsiderable responsibility of His Majesty’s 
opposition Outside Westminster they have 
made themselves accountable for the adminis- 
tration of local affairs m many parts of the 
country. In London for instance they’ have 
been m a majority in the County Council smet* 
1934 and the manner in which they have dis- 
charged their responsibilities has elicited praise 
from even unexpected quarters. Wtule ttie 
adminstration of the county has been more 
sympathetic towards the poorer sections of the 
people, its efficiency has been unquestioned 
\Miat i‘ 5true of their rule in London is true 
almost to the same extent of their admim-tra- 
tion of many of the mufu«sii towns as vreU. Je 
i= not again'in running the national government 
and conducting the affairs of the local authori- 
ties alone that (he labourites have shown 
width of outlook, honesty of pnrpo-c and 
cfficicncv in the performance of their duties 
As officials of the trade unions a« workers of 
eo-opemtive organisations, as «ecrctanM of 
different branches of Workers Educational 
*‘«sociation and lastly ns officers in ehai^ of 


tlie party organisation nbo, they have evinced 
equal zeal, shown equal knowledge and ability 
and gave equal proof on most occasions of their 
sense of responsibility and their resourcefulness 
It IS jjertinent to ask as to liow this abiiity has 
been acquired and this succes« m their work 
attained 

It js DO doubt true that almost from tiie 
beginning of the labour movement, a few middle 
class men with good educ.ation to their credit 
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espoused its cau«e and i)elj>ed la tiie propaga- 
tion of its ideals. Then after the war when 
s«ccessc‘< of the Labour Party became rapid and 
eten spectacular, many jiersons with finished 
education became associated with it. The 
debacle of the Liberal Party heljicd very largely 
in this walk oicr to the Jal>our camp. Sevens] 
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Liberal politieians no longer tliou"ht it worth 
to remain m a discredited fold ivhere they 
had no political pro-pcct, and association tvith 
which would only mean an eternal exile from 
the scats of aiitliority and power They left the 
Liberal Party as rats would leave a sinhing ship 
and sought asylum in the Labour fold Young 
men again wuth excellent university education 
and with advanced political and social views 
now came forward to join the Labour Party 
Decades ago they might have parsed as radicals 



Til* Library 

.but would have remained part and parcel of the 
Liberal Party. Now however they had no hesi- 
tation in coming under the labour banner and 
calling themselves socialists There can be no 
doubt about it that the association of these 
intellectuals with the Labour Party has been a 
source of great strength and efficiency to the 
labour lno^ement Men like IVedgewood Benn, 
•C. R Attlee, H. B Lees-Smith and Hugh Dalton 
are certainly a tower of strength to the Labour 
opposition in the House of Commons today 
hlen like Lords Sankey and Haldane had again 
added prestige to the Go^ ernments which Labour 
had opportunity of constituting in the past 
But although it is no longer unusual for 
men bred in middle class families and educated 
in universities to join the Labour Party, the 
labour movement both m the parliament and 
outside IS manned mostly by people nurtured in 
the atmosphere of working-class homes and 
educated only in the elementary schools which 
they had to leave in their early teens to take 
up work in field or factoiy. It is from these 
men that leaders have sprung up to oi^nise 
the trade union' and conduct their acthities in 
fair weather and foul It is from these men 
again that recruits had to be found for work 
in the county and borough councils and in the 
House of Commons The early education which 


they receuod is certainly not equal to the 
responsibilities w Inch they ha^ e been called 
upon to discharge It is too meagre and 
insufficient. There have been many of 
the working class leaders who maintained in 
all oircuin«tancc5 their thirst for knowledge 
and their hunger for instiuction At odd 
moment* and m peculiarly difficult condi- 
tions thej' kept themselves m touch with books 
and (wnodicals and gate them-elves an 
education which may be the enty of men more 
fortunateh* placed Mr J R Clvne* who from 
the most humble and unpropitious circum'tances 
rose to be the Home Secretary of His Majesty 
has giten us most graphic details of his struggle 
for education He has informed us how he 
sated ft shilling to buy a dictionary' and pennies 
to purcha«e odd literature It was by stinting 
in other things that he could have at his disposal 
the few books from which he derived his culture 
and his iti'piiation The same may be said of 
many other labour politician* and officials 
But although there were many instances of such 
heroic struggle for education in the ranks of 
the labour movement, it would have been un- 
wise and thoughtles* to leave these strugeling 
workers to their own efforts alone A Clynes, 
a Rnmsav MacDonald and a few others may 
increase their knowledge, add to their culture 
and give themselves a true and sound education 
m the midst of the multifarious duties which 
they have to perform both for their bread and 
for advancing the labour cause But most others 



would certainly fail m thi* venture. So it was 
e*sential that there should be some institutions 
where men and women who were engaged in 
social and political work but who had no 
finished education to their credit might have 
continuous instruction for several months. At 
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present there arc several sticli institutions in 
tills countrj’. The one \\lio«e work I air. 
describinR in the following paragraphs is 
situated in Ovford and has been named verj' 
appropriately after Ru'skin, whose sympatty 
for the labouring class was well known and 
who'e interest in the education of labouring 
people was abiding. 

Ru'kin College is situated in Walton Street 
in the city of Oxford. The house that accom- 
modates tlus College cannot vie in any respect 
with the great and famous houses which accom- 
modate the colleges which arc integral parts 
of the famous Univer'sily. Ruskin College is 
not a part of the University m the sense that 
Balliol or Christ Chruch is It is an institution 
which is really outside the University organi«a- 
tion. But the University authorities are not 
on that account keeping it at arm’s length 
They ha\e on the contrary held out their hand 
of co-operation to this institution from the 
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V ery beginning of Us career. Tlie Ruskm 
etudents for instance may not only utilise the 
Bodlei.an but they have access to other libraries 
as well Thej’ may al-o take part in games 
and debates with the more regufar anrf nior* 
bonafide members of the University Besides 
these facilities, those of the Ruskin College 
students who have put in two sessions may 
enter for the University Diploma m Economics 
and Political Science or the Diploma m Pnbhc 
and Social Administration. So although the 
College !•= not an integral part of the Unncrsity 
of Oxford, it is still associated with it in many 

College was founded in 1S90 by Mr. 
and Mrs Vrooman of the United St-ates. They 
liad of course the co-operation and support of 
Severn! men connected with Trade Union Motc- 
ment in this country’. But it was their 


initiative w’hich was really responsible for the 
foundation of the institution. It is interesting 
to remember that the College when it wHis first 
started was headed by an American gentleman 
who later on became a noted and much resected 
publicist in his countrj'. lie was no other than 
Charles Beard, for many j'cars Professor of 
History and Politics at the Columbia University 
and the author of many treatises on American 
Hi<tor}' and Gov'crnment Among those again 
who subscrjuentlj' guided the activities of this 
College and managed its affairs from day to 
day w'ere two educationists who were also well 
known in India. The first to be mentioned is 
Mr. 11. B Lees-Sraith He is now one of the 
Re.aders in Public Administration in the Uni- 
versity of London and U an important figure 
in the Labour Party and the House of Commons 
He was a member of the second Labour 
Government as Postmaster-General. He had 
been in the early years of thi« centurj’ to India 
and delivered at Bombay a course of lectures 
on Tariff. He acted as the Vice-Principal of 
the College for a number of years and his 
serx’ices are remembered at the institution with 
pride and gratitude. The other gentleman con- 
nected with (he Ruskin College was the late Dp. 
Gilbert Slater. For about five years he was its 
Principal and he breathed during this period all 
his enthu«jasm of which be had enough into thi« 
institution Subsequently he went over to 
Madras as the University Professor of Indian 
Economics and for one year he was also asso- 
ciated with the Government of that Presidency 
ae its Director of Public Information. At 
pre'ent Mr A Barrat Brown is the Principal 
and he is assisted in the work of instniction by 
nine colleagues 

The College is managed by a Governing: 
Council of which the Right Honourable O. tV. 
Bowerman is the President and Chairman. He 
had been for many years Secretary to the Trade*^ 
thron Cbngress anrf is as otrcA an important 
figure m the world of labour m thi« countrj’. 
Tins body has also two other representatives 
on the governing councJl. Among the ofhe'^ 
organisations which have their nominees onthe- 
goaeming body arc the Co-operative Union, 
the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation, 
National Soeietv of Operatnes and .\s.si‘=lants> 
MineworkerV rerteration of Great Brit.ain .and 
Worker’s Educational Association Associated 
with (he governing eouncil are three member^ 
whose advice is always sought regarding the 
management of the institution but who arc not 
entitled to vote in any meeting. At prc'cnf 
these Consultative Members are Jlr. A. D- 
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Lindsay, the blaster of Balliol, Professor R. H. 
Tawney and Canon A. J. Carlyle. 

The College is intended 

■“ lo provide residential courses of a Unirersil) standard 
lor working men and viomen, especially for those who 
are likely to give service to trade unions, cooperative 
societies, storking men’s clubs, adult education classes 
or other associations concerned with the working class.** 

The founders and the later promoters ot 
this institution appreciated fully the difficulties 
.amidst which working class people wrerc doing 
their best to improve their education and knowr- 
ledge. They were convinced that if these people 
were really to be helped in this field it was 
e^-ential that there should be a residential 
institution where “ undi<=tracted by the clniius 
of occupation, home or outside interests ”, they 
might have opportunity of continuous study 
and ready access to several tutors. The sylla 
bus which IS followed m the College is spread 
o\ er two sessions which ordinarily a student is 
expected to complete. But not unoften men and 
■w’omen attend the College for a shorter period 
— some for one year and some even for two 
terms or six months only 

“ FuU time cour<«s throughout the hr<t year are 
given in Economics, Economic History anti Social and 
Politics! Hi*tory, and, to addiuton, there are courses in 
English Grammar and Composition, £nsti<b Literature. 
Public Speaking, History of Political Theory, Economic 
Geography, and Foreign Languages Subjects taken in 
the second year include Economics (Advanced). Political 
Theory and Institutions, Con<Ututional History Economic 
History and Foreign Languages ” 

Besides these, Vtsiting Lecturers deal w-ith 
the Co-operative Movement, the Club Move- 
ment and current industrial and trade union 
issues There are also courses in Trade 
Unionism and Public Administration For 
those who do not stay on for two sessions but 
leave only after one session or two terms special 
short courses are provided 

All men and women are elipble for 
admission as residential students. There is no 
age bar. And not unoften men and women of 
rather advanced age are found among the 
members of the College But in regard to 
scholarships which enable many of the students 
to pursue their studies here, age restrictions are 
sometimes made The College itself offers five 
scholarships of the value of £125 per annum 
^e fee charged for board, residence and tuition 
is £100 for the College year. In average 
another £35 is required by the student for other 
expenses during the session So those who 
secure a College scholarship require only about 
ten pounds more for his other expenses. But 
men and women whose age is not less than 


twenty and not more than thirty-five are alone 
eligible for such scholarships Besides the 
scholarships granted by the College, there are 
about twenty-five more scholarships whose 
amount varj' from £50 to £135 per year. These 
arc granted by different organisations like the 
General Council of the Trades Union Congress, 
National Society of Operative Pnnters and 
Assistants and local bodies like the London 
County Council, Durham County Coimcil and 
Bradford Citj’ Council Usually these bodies 



in granting their scholarships make no condi- 
tions as to limits of age of the candidates. 

Very often a needy but deserving candi- 
date finds it possible to secure a scholarship for 
studies in the College for one or two years. But 
the securing of the scholarship does not certainly 
mean his freedom from financial anxiety. The 
money which he has to add from his own pocket 
for expenses at Oxford he finds in most cases 
difficult to saw from his small earning. The 
maintenance of the family during his absence 
in the College is also another problem which it 
becomes difficult to solve. While this may be 
said of those who secure a scholarship, it may 
be imagined how much more difficult it become^ 
to prosecute studies in this institution for 
tbo^ who have to depend upon their own 
resources alone. Many families have been 
found to stmt for years together in order to 
scrape up sufficient money for stay in the 
Coll<^ for a period of six months or one year. 
This struggle for education and intellectual 
equipment is one of the brightest chapters of 
the history* of the rise of labour in Great 
Britain. 

That the Ruskin College has succeeded in 
lai^ measure in equipping properly a consider- 
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•on account of the social diicrimination practU- 
■ed in all European countries till the dawn of 
the present century. It must be avowed and 
that too with no little shame, that during the 
last 1800 years almost all the European coun- 
itries treated their Jewish inhabitants m a 
•manner and spirit that was un-Christlike This 
treatment was one uniformly devoid of justice 
and equity. They were treated by the nations 
among which they lived, as aliens, and in some 
countries they were even kept beyond the pale 
of law. 

DiS \BIL1TIES 

A glance at the history of European legis- 
lation concerning the Jews makes it evident 
that but few of the Jews had human rights not 
more than one hundred years ago. The 
majority of thoce who are politically free today 
attained their freedom only two or three gene- 
Tations ago, while more than one-half the total 
number of the Jews m the world, only a couple 
of years before the W a r. was about 
the same position from the civil and political 
standpoint as their grandfathers were during 
the Dark Ages Even as late as 19U, of the 
12,000,000 Jews in Kussia, 5,500,000 were 
segregated in a Ghetto m the Russian pale of 
settlement which did not materially differ from 
the Medieval Ghetto in Prague, Rome or 
Tenice. There, they were exposed to frequent 
attacks on their lives and property, as 
■well as to expulsion from the country The 
same was the plight of the Jews in Rumania 
3n 1911 

Emancipation’ 

It was in the bosom of the temtory which 
•w as soon to become the United States of 
America, where for the first time since tbeir 
dispersion among the nations, the Jews were 
placed on a basis of absolute equality with 
people of other creeds, that Roger Wil- 
liams founding Rhode Island, welcomed the 
Jews with the same warmth as he did the 
iChristians. 

The first admission of the Jews to 
vitizen'hip was accomplished in France on 
September 27 , 1791. This was the first act 
of emancipatiou of the Jews in Europe 
and was soon adopted by all other European 
■nations excepting Russia, Rumania, Finland, 
Spain and Portugal, where the old medieval 
■conditions prevailed in the beginning of the 
■oentury. 

In England it was in 1858 that a Jew 
■was permitted to become a member of the 
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Parliament. The difficulties m the way of a 
Jew becoming a scholar or a Fellow in an 
English University were remoied as late as 
1870 by the University Test Act Since then 
the political and civil status of the Jews in 
England has not at all differed from that of 
the members of other creeds. In all colonies as 
well as m the Umted States, the Jews were 
politically equal with the people of other 
creeds. 

This brings us to a great historical fact 
that the relation of the Church and the State 
has been the most important factor in deter- 
mining the legal status of the Jews in a given 
countiy. In countries w here the Churim is 
a part and parcel of the machinery of the 
State, the fate of the Jews has been miserable. 
In countries where the Church is divorced from 
the Slate, the Jews have enjoyed some degree 
of civic and political liberty. After the great 
world war and m the wake of the great 
political upheavals that look place in Europe, 
the social content of the sufferings of the Jews 
became in importance subordinate to the 
political and economic disabilities. We find 
the principles of democracy putting them on 
equal footing w ith other citizens in all 
countries of tlie world except in Germany 
under the Nazi regime Apart from this 
hurried running away for life the Jews liave 
felt attracted towards America for a long time. 
The fresh land of America offered ample scope 
for activity to a race by nature enterprising 
and industrious. 


Central and Eastern Europe 
NeA’ertheless, the Jewish population is 
found concentrated in Central and Eastern 
Europe, specially in the frontier districts of 
Austria, Hungary and Russia Thus, in the 
quadrilateral region extending from the Baltic 
to the Black Sea and having for its boundan 
the towns of Leningrad, Riga, Vienna and 
Rostov-on-the-Don, there are eight millions of 
Jews amounting to one-half of the world’s total 
Jewish population. To mention individual 
countries- in Poland we ha^e 33,00,000 Jew® 
which means 9-64 per cent of its population; in 
Lithuania we have 1,75,000 or 7-37 per cent ol 
the population; m Hungarv’, 450 000 or 5 01 
per cent; in Czechoslovakia, 385 000 or 2’51 per 
cent; in Rumania, 105,000 or 5*41 per cent and 
in Soviet Russia we have 2,950,000 Jews or 
2-22_per cent of its population Lastly, in the 
Mediterranean Basin, we find a number of 
Jewish settlements of very ancient origin. The 
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Jews ore conspicuous in towns iike Alexandria. 

Cairo, Tripoli, Tunis, Gibraltar, Salonika, ^ , , , i • f , 

Omslanliiioplo, etc. Pnicetiiie holds 404,000 , "*“* '■'.‘'"'a “> aaractenstic fa ntc 

Jews, which is one-third of its population, and. >■““ h“yc a pred.lec- 

in Morocco their strength is about 200p00 


strong. 

In France by 1937 there were not lets than 
280,000 Jews. In It.aly they sue only 52,000 
Tlie British Isles have 3-10, 000 Jews 

Germ\n\ 

In Germany the census of 1905 showe'l 
607,862 Jews, 409,501 of whom Ined m the 
province of Prussia. Bavaria was the next 
province with a large number of Jews Thej 
constituted only 1 04 per cent of the total 
population of Germany, anil even m Prussia, 
where the greater numher of the German Jews 
lived, they made up only 1 14 }>er cent of the 
total population The statistic* of 1933 reveaU 
that the total population of .lews m Germany 
was 502,000 It is therefore evident that instead 
of hundreds of thousands, the total number of 
Jewish immigrants in Germany (both from 
East and West) between 1910 (four years 
before the war) and 1925 («cvcn years after 
tlio war) did not c.\ceed 31,000 Between 1925 
and 1933, 900 of them had left the country 
again. Thus in twenty-three years before Uic 
advent of the Third Reich there was a net total 
of 22,000 Jewish immigrants amongst a popula- 
tion of 67 millions The total percentage of 


tion for rt-siding in big towns. More tliaiiyhaif 
of il)p Jewish population is urban; fir^-t stands 
New York with its suburbs liolding 21 millions 
of Jews; tiicn follow, ll’arsaw with its 363,000,. 
Chicago with 325,000, Philadelphia with 
275/XK), London and its suburbs with 234,000 
Jews Budapest has 232,000, Lodz has 202,000, 
Vienna has 178p00, Paris has 175.000 and 
Berlin has 161, (XM) Jews. Thc«c aie round 
figures but from this it can easily be inferred 
that tlic Jewish tendency i* to group into big 
capital cities To mention only a few, we find 
111 Copenhagen 92 2 per cent of the Danish 
Jews, m Vienna 91 9 per cent of the Austrian. 
Jew*, in /.amdoii 6S S per cent of tiic Engh«fr 
Jews 


Towards Palestine Vs As*jmihtios 

Today thc*c sons of Israel rcnttcrcd aboim 
in the world bine ;n Western Europe anrt 
Amcnc.i identified theinscl\e«, a* rcgnids lin- 
guage and eu«toms, with the people of the- 
coimtiies they htc in. 

For some decades there has been amongst 
the .fews ft strong movement for a return, from 
the sevcr.d countries they are iseattercd about, 
to P.alestme tJie traditional home of the Jews. 
It had 1(9 origin in Eastern Europe where, nt 


Jews among the population of Germany vanes t,„ie ^vhen the struggle of the oppressed 


between some -8 per cent and 1-2 per cent 
according to whether the definntion taken 
by the possession of four, three, or two “ non- 
Arv'an ” grand-parents. Before the Ansolijiiss 
the stength of the Jc\M*h population was 
420 000 as compared to 602,000 Jews in 1933 
The N.szi regime therefore was re«pon«iblc 
for the forced departure of 80,000 Austria 
bad 200,000 Jews in 1937, with its annexation 
to the Reich Germany’s total Jewish popula- 
tion came to 600,000 individual. 


nations was mo>t acute, when minorities and 
often majontie* were soon endc.avoiinng to 
assert tbomseher against their oppressor®, sonic- 
Jeus were inoculated with the idea of naficn- 
ahsni and began to drooni of the repatriation 
of their people and (he rcnationaliration of 
their race 


AxiEmcA 

It is in America that we find the Jewish 


It IS different with the Wcetern .Icw« who 
were emancipated during the nineteenth cen— 
tuiy Tliey assert tliat tliere is nothing wliidi 
may keep n Jew from being assimilated with 
fiis neighbours belonging to other creeds Thc- 
M’estem .lews cannot nnv more be di'tingiii'hcd 

^ . . from their non-.rcwi»Ii neighbour* by their 

todav in its densest form, and it is dre®, language and even by their manners and 
&Ton tL ?Sease. Att^^ the e«®toms The Jews today are quite cesmo- 

thr mimhcr of the Jews in U. S A. was politan In all spheres of activities they are 
centun ,odav it is 450,000, uc, 3-5 per found to be following their profession along with 

ecS ;ni^otal populatoin. 'in Canada, there tlicir/cllow citizen, of other creeds TIiea«i- 
, 200 Jews, 275,000 in Argentina milation is natural and more eomplote m 

and le'S^thon 150,000 in the rest of South Amenca and the \Vo«tern countries of Europe. 
America. 


Tlic-c as-iniiJatcd Jews oppo«o vigorously the' 
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iii(>\eircnt i’ali'stmo. They call it an 

attempt to turn back the (our'c u( iiiwieni 
lu'tory: the mavement Intlierio, on its political 
suic, ha^ had for iL> main object to «ecnrc for 
the Jcwisli people an equal place with thoir 
fellow citizens of other cret'ds m the countries 
they arc born or which they inhabit. Acconl- 
in? (o them, it is C"cntinlly an ijinorant and 
narrow-minded \icw of tlie preat problem — 
isnorant because it take* no account of the 
cicei'ivc element of proprC" tn lii«tor\‘ and 
mrrow-minded because it confound* a political 
^llemor\' with n rclisiou* ideal of bypwe day- 


Proulkm o» TiiK Riuonr." 

At the end of the world war, Palestine 
liceanic a British-ioandatnl territoiy and the 
Jews were ?iven etrtam privilep' Jewi-h 
iimnipration bejtan on a larce scale In adih- 
lion, m 1934 the Soviet Union ereate*! m it- 


Far East an autonomous Jewish territoiw 
where Yiddi~ii is one ol tlie otheial lan<;ua}:i-'' 
Neither here nor in P.ilestiiu have the Jews 
found a warm foyer. It has (rated fresh com- 
plications, iid-rt-rw their relation with the Arab 
IHipulation of the eountrj* The vactims of the 
anti-Jewish outrages in .\rabia and the refugee* 
I'caping from tin planned ptrsieiitiiin oi tin 
Jews m Germany, have created for the world 
at large n new jiroblem to face It becomes all 
the more urgent when Poland and Ruraani.a 
join hands with Germany in their anti-scmitic 
drive Till- problem of the .fcwish refugees 
cannot be treated lightiv Merc sympathy is 
not enough. Since it concerns the fate of 
thousand- of men. women and children desti- 
tute and seeking accommodation in other 
countries, which arc themselves worried abou' 
their unemployed millions the problem calls for 
a ncmiancni solution It should evolve not 
only mo.a«ure* of relief Init mca'iirc* of pre- 
vention 


THE ABORIGINALS IN THE PROVINCE OF BIHAR 
Bv C. r. ANDREWS 


Hecentls' 1 have been receiving constant letters 
iroin those who are engaged m helping the 
nbonginals in Bihar, especially the Santal- 
When I was at the World Mi««ion3r>' Confer- 
ence in Tambaiam, I met one of thew own 
leaders, a 'fearda'i, wVio gave me n very 
di'tressing account concerning their condition. 
Others, who have intimate knowledge and first- 
liand experience, h.avc come to Snntiniketan to 
see the Poet and I have been able to have long 
talk' with them Sj Rajendra Pra«.ad has al*o 
V I'lted us and his know ledge and experience 
aie uiiiivalled with regard to his own province 
■of Bih.ar The Adi-basi movement, referred to 
in the notes of the Februar)* number of The 
J/odem Tfeiieu', represents correctly the grovr- 
ipg importance of this movement among the 
lull tribes m the Chota Nagpur District* Tlie 
Metropolitan of Calcutt.'i, before he was 
transferred to the central see, was one of those 
who was devoted to the cause of these simple 
.and poor people. 

Since one of the many branches of the 


Santali stock lives near to our verj’ doors, at 
Santmiketan, and all the neccssarv* building 
work of our Ashram iia* been done with remark- 
able industiy and skill by them in the spare 
time when they are not working m their fields, 
It lias liecomc comparatively ea'y lor me to 
study tlicir economic conditions and their 
village community custom* The dire poverty 
of man} Santal areas i« not experienced here 
at Santmiketan because of the abundant 
opportunities of work closc at hand There 
has never also been the same possibilit}' her^' 
of the money-lender obtaining a vicious hold 
on them by Ins loans, whose p.ayment3 are 
exacted at compound interest until the interest 
exceeds the amount of ithe actual loan itself. 
Our own co-operative enterprises, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sanfiniketan. have made the 
mahajan’s trade less profitabable here than else- 
where, and the medical aid we have been able 
to render on a co-oper.ative basis has immensely 
improved the health condition*. n3 has also 
the institution of our Brati-Balak groups 
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Hinong Rjc yoiinR cliilflrcn, n-Jio liuvc brrn oliwiginflN in India, no mean? Jiave been j'et 
tiuiclit the value of cutting down the wcctlsi adopted to Rave them. \ ' 

nnci jungle nrountl the villngca 
and fillinj; up or emptying the 
t>tnKnnr.t pooh, cppccially nt the 
iiialarinl reason when the mon- 
foyn 1ms drawn to an end. It 
i' a joy to fcc the decorative 
arts coming l)3ck in a simple 
wny into tlic Santhnl villages 
around us and the village in- 
dustries of weaving, lacquer, 
etc., springing up again among 
tlicm. 

In the light of this experience 
around S.antmikctnn of W’hat can 
be done by a poet’s imagination 
cicating a practical sphere of 
work, I would venture to call ths 
attention of the readers of The 
Modern Heview to a paper which 
one, who has devoted himself to 
this work, has left with me after 
a visit to Santmiketan itself. I 
was able to take him to our San- 
tal villages and he has told me 
that they arc similar to those he 
know’8 by practical experience 
around Bhagalpur. 

His brother is working among 
tlic Santals as District Medical 
Officer and he has been able to 
add to his own personal know, 
ledge by constant consultation 
with him concerning the im- 
provement of their health con- 
ditions As he is nt present a 
silent and unknown worker, I SmUl men «nd women assemble for a dance 

Will give his appeal in a letter rCou«ej/; Sudbindra Dutt 

to me, just as he sent it, with- 
out disclosing his name He writes as fol- “It is impossible adcquatelj* to describe- 
lows : the present condition of this class, or to paint 

"Af aI' Hie nlns-eA® nf on JniH a .picture of tJieir liomes. lands and industries, 

aboriginals arc probably the most neglected areas winch the British Government has 
and suffering. Their condition, pohlica', legally defined as non-regulafed, people front 
economicaj, and moral, is very sad and dis- regulated areas have intruded; they have 
couragmg No really adequate steps have yet exploited tliE-m innocent and ignorant people- 
been taken to improve tlieir condition and bj’ in every way 

the time any measure is taken to save these “ Financially, these aboriginals liave heeit 
irnocent people, — who can, in truth, be reduced to such a pitiable condition that they 
f]e.?cribod as the ' children of God,’ — the whole Jiave mortgaged their lands and holdings to the- 
race may become extinct. In India, every mahajan class. These take away the produce- 
province, ci'erj’’ jieoplc, iias got its own culture of tire land, year after ye.ar, and Uic result has- 
and language. Every p^o^^^cc is prompt to been that the aboriginals them'elvcs spend 
e.ave its own culture. IVcstem Jdcas have most of the j-c.ir on almost a stanation Jevcl 
encouraged the different provinces of India to in their daily diet 

fight their own battle; hut in Uio case of the “TJresc aboriginals are experts in basket- 
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weaving and in making cloth, bed sheets and 
napkins But how sad and disappointing is 


public should come forward to save these 
innocent and illiterate people and prcseiwe 
fheir hearths and homes In- 
difference to tlicm may mean in 
the end the total extinction of 
this das'* 

• liat is that ‘ something ' 
whicii can be done to improve 
j' \ the condition of the aboriginals 
. Let me work it out in detail as 

'f'-'/lCl ^ I have seen It 

“ “I Full scope should be 
to the aboriginals for the 
lay of their own will with 
to their habits, — that is^ 
frep play of their language, 
oms and home industries. 

, ) Immediate steps should 
’*•' ’/,? * ' i taken to save them from the 

V , ‘-'^^^-7! '^•'*•''4 clutches of the money-lending 

■ ■ ““ cln« 5 . Everj' attempt should be 

made tr restore tbcir lands from 
this clas», which now exacts from 
them the produce of their lands 
ns a pn>ment of accumulated 
Santal ehildwn interest over many years 

ICeumsr • Sudhindra Dull “ (m) Encouragement should 




their lot 1 For no encourage- 
ment IS given them to improve; 
their industries, or to sell thou 
products in a good market. 

" To educate them, no suffi- 
cient measures, except those 
taken by missionaries, have been 
adopted as yet so as to make 
them mentally strong. They 
hav c been kept ignorant and 
neglected. 

“ In Bihar, the aboriginal 
areas, like the Santal Pargana"! 
and Chota-Nagpur, contribute 
their highest quota m making 
Bihar rich materially; yet in 
spite of having rich mineral 
areas in the aboriginal parts, 
the people of these districts re- 
main the most backward people, 
m the province. 

“ Bihar enjoys today Provin- 
cial Autonomj'. Though, tci 
many, it might look as if it w ere 
a substantial autonomy for all, 
full scope has not been given to 
improve the condition of the masses — especially be given and sympathy should be shown to their 
of these aboriginals home industries and particular attention should 

“ Something must be done to improve their be given to the sale of these products so as thus 
lot Whether the Government takes any to help them financially. 

measure to alter their condition or not, the “ (iv) The co-operative department or 


'.-r fj!.' V' / L ■ fA| \ 

hm 




Some Santal labourers 

ICcr 


Sudhindra Dull 
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-tlic Province lias failed hitherto and has not 
•done much to the satisfaction of the masses. To 
help the aboriginals in the agricultural season 
nnd thus to prevent borrowing from the 



T" '■ 

rwxrszaj ■,*«} 


forward with a princely sum to help the cau=e 
of this distressed class. Perhaps tins is neither 
ncccssar\', nor advisable. But I suggest tnat 
a fund should be raijcd by public help tb ns-ist 
tUni. In order to raise sucli a fund, \ there 
might be a conference of great leaders^ ana 
persons of All-India distinction, who might 
dNcuss the ways nnd means of ediicalmg 
and assisting the aboriginals. To draw the 
attention of the people, it should be made on 
All-India concern and thereby win the 
s\'mpathv of the whole countrj’. 

“ Side by side w ith such a conference, 
there might be organised a demonstration bv 



mSStSSiB 

\dvnncc should he made lo these 
abonrinal- to “ "“'l.Slj't 

L”'dr.“oZco"„"'!.ee''lhem - fo toJu.rd ind...- 

citiC' O 1"'^'^; , t nnd «old The profit‘d 
;,';The ‘.r l o5d be*^ kert m baud to help them 
in other uavs. „(f,„nueial sttmECitey 

it i. vS’dtffieuU to rmd amau who ea. eome 




irt>«fffyt : Sjfarina> Clrn'C 

the abonpmal? lhem«ches, where the folk 
dances of thc-c people should be di'playfM- 
TliC'C folk dances should be held on ticket and 
the sale proceeds should be in'cstcd in tnc 
progress and uplift of the aboriginals tliem- 

“Special hanks should he o-tabh-hed in 
different centres of flie*o areas, where cvcr> 
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airaiigcmcnt uiiglit be made loi loan and 
deposit, 60 that their agriculture might not 
suffer 

" When such banks are established, and 
fund« raised, some at lea«t of the aboriemali 
■null be saved froni tlie clutches of the 
nahajam 

“ If such an mitiatne is taken and once 
n start is made, the nhole management should 
afterwards be given oier to the aboriginals. 
When they become educated, they should con- 
trol their orvn affairs 

“ Let me repeat, it is impossible to describe 
how these aboriginal areas are being exploited 
for the profit of people having no concern with 
them and at the cost of the real inhabitants 
Let me tell also how the legitimate demands 
of the people are being ignored and their 
grievances overlooked by our countrymen 

“In brief, I would put every thing before 
the view of the people of this country and 
appeal to them for their generous support and 
co-operation. To this conference, we should 
appeal to leaders of every community, irrespec- 


(ite of taste and cieed, to lend their full- 
hcaitcd suppoit and co-operation b> becoming 
Its Contoners I liope that these All-Iiidu 
leaders before t\hom I might place tin® pro- 
posal. would help me to make this dream 
translated into action To such gieat leaders 
of the country I would appeal to sate these 
mute, humble and innocent people who are 
suffering m so many unfortunate ways ” 

There is little need, on my part, to add m 
conclusion anything furtliei to this siucerc 
appeal Irom one who hopes to de\ote his life 
to the uplift of this aboriginal community. No 
work IS more delicate than this, for patronising 
help IS often worse than useless, and there 
must be an intense love at the back of every 
effort that is made. The -motive also must be 
pure, and not mixed up with political or 
economic exploitation No one has done this 
work hitherto more nobly and sympathetically 
tlian Sj. Amrilal Thakkar, or Thakkar Bapa, 
as we io\e to call him We may hope that m 
time many more of the younger generation may 
come forward to continue his great undertaking. 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS ANO FAILURES OF THE MARATHAS 
By G. S. SARDESAl 


1. The Problem 

’ilARMHA HISTOEV is » Subject u-hicli I beheve 
5s only now being given shape m a really scien^ 
he spirit and which I am afraid has not received 
the wide attention it deserves at the hmds of 
scholars even of Maharashtra and therefore 
much less at the hands of those of otha: Indian 
orovinccs. India is almost a continent of 
many different races, creeds and languages 
almost like Europe, whose divided interests 
have done no small harm to her unity » P’J' 
ages and who on that account often fell an 
easy prey to foreign conquerors and 
Indeed w'c all know how distressing is the record 
India’s history during the past eight or ten 
centuries, when the country had 
«uhiGcted to foreign lust and conqucal and when 
all her boasted superior culture 
vpura nroved of no avail in the hour of 

trace back this doivnfall of o«i Mmdu 
,“vlh.a on we come to about the yen' If"® ^ 
the Christian era, when that great Moslem 

matters for some ?ive hundred years thereafter, 

as mM KmSe oT W'S 

Sc“flUichtheris^oUheM.ra.h.p.w^^ 

done to Indu , Muslim conquest and 

this preceding era the 

miiew in "j“Xation meant tor 

old Aryan cul^ -..ni nf this vast continent 
the average same time 

An enact msp of the oibjeot. 

p„.supposed for a ck took the,. 

The ^Inratna•-, sshnnii In the face of 
rise from their I j Emr^ror Auranpieb, 

tlie nowcrful - R independent kinsdom Mil 

■STlSrererd-in^oyea, 1074 We 


might roughly say that for nearly a 150 years 
thereafter the Marathas ruled the destinies ot 
India in varying degrees of efficiency and donu- 
nion. Since the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 to 
that of Nana Fadnis in 1800, all the po itical 
transactions of this Vast country were clearly 
controlled and dictated from the IMaratha capital 
in the South. Although this period is not very 
iaige in its measure of length, it has a peciuiar 
and significant importance in history, which is 
perhaps not well realized by the average 
student IVhat message this short Slaratha 
rule conveys to us today is, I believe, 
tlic crucial question which I will try to explain 
in some measure during my discourse, 

2 The Root Cause of Mabatua Rise * 
From hoary antiquity to the middle ages, 
or, to be more precise, from the davs ol 
Gautama Buddha, Alexander and Ashoka to 
those of Pnlhvjrnj Chonhan, India had enjoyed 
a long life of achievements and progress not 
only for herself but also for radiating her civili- 
2 ine influence to all the backward peoples of uie 
old world either directly or indirectly. To 
Aryanize the w'orldt was the great mission 
of benevolence and goodw’ill by which this 
Bharata-Varsha was aolc to assimil.atc in her 
bodv politic all the foreign elements that came 
m from outside The Greeks, the Scythian, 
the ikiongois, the Parthians entered the country 
m succession through countless ages, but they 
all came to be entirely ab«orbed into one 
homogeneou"! Arj’an community and nftcr_ a 
time not a trace remained of their foreign 
clmracter We see a similar phenomenon in the 
Norman conquest of England, where the con- 
querors and the conquered soon formed one 
united race. But the Mu'=lim conquest of India 
from the beginning assumed an entirely dilTer- 
ent aspect The Muslims have over since 
remained a separate community in this va«t land, 
distinct m tenet and religious practice so ns to 
pre«vnt mnnv knotty problem® to the rulers and 
the administrators of succeeding conturics._ m 
spite of heroic efforts of great momrrh*. 
nnd politicians to bring about a lasting social and 
religious union Wtween (hem and the Hindus 


1 . 
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It is tills inain problem which the Jlarathas in 
their own way tried to solve. Let us see what 
the problem was. 

The main dilTercnce between the Muslim 
conquerors and other foreign invaders that pre- 
cede them, lay in the extreme hostility and 
intolerance of the former to the idols of the 
Hindus in their fanatici«m and hatred towards 
idol worship and towards all the paraphernalia 
of religious observances which had entered 
everj' phase of a Hindu’s life. It is this in- 
tolerant phase of the Muslim faith which has 
not only created an unbridgeable gulf between 
the two communities but has probably helped 
in the rapid spread of Muslim dominion through- 
out the world. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the 
Muslima liad an uncontc«tcd or cO'y passage 
all over India. They took more than five hundred 
years to complete their conquest of this country 
and even then the Southern regions never 
became completely amenable to their rule. The 
. Muslims’ advance was stoutly resisted by their 
Hindu opponents on many a sanguinary battle- 
field. If Alauddm Khiiji succeMed in crush- 
ing the last suiw’iving Hindu Dynasty of the 
Yadavs of Devgiri, another strong Hindu 
Empire rose further South at Vijayanagar 
mainly through Hindu brains: but that too had 
its turn of death at the fatal field of Tallkot 
and the Hindu cause seemed all but hopeless1> 
lost. 

* 3. The First Gr\nd Aciiievemekt 

In the midst of this dark gloom and help- 
lessness which had rapidly spread over the 
Indian continent, the first ray of hope came to 
save the situation from an unexpected quarter. 
An unknown and ignorant boy suddenly rose to 
fame and power in the Western hilly re^ons 
peopled by a rude and unlettered race of hardy 
cultivators more adept in the use of the plou^ 
and the scythe than of the sword and the gun 
The wonderful genius of Shivaji was soon able 
to organize his scattered tribesmen and harness 
all their resources, so as to bring to their 
knees not only the several feudal lords known 
as Jagirdars of the Deccan but defy the most 
powerful of the-_ great Mughal Emperors and 
wrest out of his "grasp the independence of his 
homeland Whatever judgment may be passed 
on the character of some of the ways and means 
employed by Shivaji in gaining his ends, the 
bold and intrepid stand he made in the spring 
of 1666 in that famous Diwan-i-Am, a small 
slim figure, all alone, before the mightiest and 
the most illustrious monarch seated on his 


peacock throne at Agra and surrounded by all 
his power and dignity, sent an indescribable 
tlmll through all India, filling every breast with 
new hope and fresh courage for down-trodden 
humanity. Shivaji’s equally wonderful escape 
from the Emperor's clutches was universally 
mtcrpreteil as divine interference for the pro- 
motion of a righteous cause, proclaiming self- 
rule and independence Shivaji at once becama 
an all-India figure. This small incident forms 
the kernel of Xlaratha historj* and points out 
the lesson w’hich it teaches. It is indeed the 
first great achievement of which not alone the 
Maratha race, but suppressed nationalities all 
over the world may well be proud 

4. An EIssential Need op National Success 

Let me tell you a small story m this con- 
nection which illustrates the principle on which 
Shivaji acted and which gave him the strength 
he exhibited m later life. Indeed it is this 
principle on which politics depends for its 
success You already know, I -am sure, that 
Shivaji had captured Smhagad, the capita] from 
which the western region was ruled by the 
Sultan of Bijapur. Shivaji signalised bis career 
m early life by the capture of this fort and 
made it the basis of his Swarajya. The king of 
Bijapur m retaliation imprisoned Shivaji’s 
father and demanded the restoration of the fort 
as the price of his life. The father sent orders 
to his son to restore the place and save his life. 
But Shivaji would not surrender the fruit of 
years of labour and toil This distressed his 
mother awfully and a serious difference arose 
between the two They however-agreed to refer 
the dispute to their hereditary political adviser, 
Saaopant Dahw, a maw. wf evpa wwd 

keen circumspection, whom Shivaji had often 
deputed to meet Aurangzeb and arrange with 
him a settlement of his affairs. Sonopant at 
once decided the point and advised Shivaji to 
give back Sinhagad. The affair has been lucidly 
narrated by the author of Shiva Bharat m a 
long chapter of beautiful diction. The core of 
the foreign minister’s advice is contained in a 
short Un^ which says that 

“AU the wide world is open for a man of prowess” 

Sonopant asked Shivaji to give back 
Smhagad and save his father’s life. “ If 


2. 6^^ jn'laa’i I 

Says Kalidas : 
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6. Thr RurcTs and the Ma^vtihs 
Join Hands 

Tiie war of independence and the Emperor’s 
tragic dcatli liad, howe%er, not completed the 
task which Sluvaji had set before hiin«elf. 
Ratlier the now situation pave ri«e to fresh 
difficulties and some peculiar problem®. The 
svatcra of distributing conquered or even un- 
conquered hands in support of military con- 
tingents supplied by the various chiefs had been 
scrupulou«ly put down by Shivap but came to 
be again revived ns an unavoidable mca«urc 
during the stress of tlio long war When 
Aurangzeb founil that neither the death of 
Shivaji nor that of hi-' -'on ?ambhaji had 
availed him in putting down the Maratha spint 
of revolt, ho had long plnnneil a® a ln®t resort 
to create a split m the Maratha solidarity. 
This policy succeeded wonderfully when 
Sambhap’s captured son Shahu wa« released 
and allowed to rule his little state n* a Mughal 
va«sal A civil war ensued m Maharashtra 
between him and his aunt Tarnbii and wouU 
have comnlctcly wiped away all the good 
TCBiilts of tM successful war. had not the genius 
of Balaji Vishwanath saved tlie situation with 
an uncommon vi«ion whicli Stiahu had the 
wi*dom to recognize Shahu at once made him 
his Peshwa or Prime Minister and invested him 
with full powers to manage tlie affairs of tlie 
state. A wide CNpan«ion of Jfnratlm dominion 
was at once projected and various leader® of 
Maratha bands who had received valuable 
training in the late war and had gauged the 
weakness of the Mughal Empire now decided 
to turn the situation to their advantage in 
mutual concert. With Balaji were asso- 
ciated several veteran Vlaratha soldiers and 
diphniats kis two sons were by no means 
incon«picuous Aurangzeb's armie® were mostly 
manned by northern Rajput chiefs and pnnccs 
who during their long residence m the Deccan 
had become friends with the Mar.athas and 
sympathised with their ideals m oppOMtion to 
the old Emperor’s obstinate poluw The result 
was that the Marathas of the South and the 
Rajputs of the North cordially joined hands in 
nniUial friendship and co-operation in order to 
complete the ideal of a Hindu Empire perhaps 
dimly conceived by Shivaji himself. Balaji’s 
two sons Bajirao and Chimanji, who were 
imbued with the spirit of Sonopant Dabir'a 
adiice mentioned above, carried on the game of 
Swarajj’a so dexterously that by the time that 
Nadir Shah came and dealt the Mughal Empire 
its last mortal blow, Maratha dominion had 
advanced almost to the borders of the whole 


Indian continent. Bajirao’s dash had so im- 
pressed the Rajput princes of the North that 
be was looked upon as a saviour next only to 
Shivaji in point of valour and diplomacy 

Let me here make my meaning clear We 
must guard against several misconceptions which 
often mar a right interpretation of historical 
problems I know’ how the Rajputs became 
the mortal enemies of the Marathas : but that 
was a later development, a result of the wrong 
handling of political affairs by succeeding 
generations — and this, as I shall soon mention, 
is the main failure of the Marathas. They 
fftilcrl to preserve the old selfless national ideal 
enunciated by Shivnji. This ideal was fully in 
evidence til! the death of Shahu in the middle 
of the ISth century. It was also for a time 
revived by the fourfh Peshw’a Aladhaorao I, 
with n|io«c premature death in 1772 finally 
vanished all the dreams of a united Hindu 
India and the boasted v-irtucs exhibited by the 
Marathas during earlier days 

7. Hindu-Moslem Co-opmxiON in 
Seiivino the Motueblvnd 

To set down clearly the achievements and 
failures of a nation is by no means an easy 
task for the frail human powers of interpreting 
past events Such interpretation is bound to 
vary with different individuals Bearing this in 
mind, I will according to my light here clear 
the ground by defining the objects of Maratha 
policy. 

A student of history must render impartial 
justice, when conflicting claims arise I do not 
wish to be partial to the Mar.athas, because I 
am one of them If I show high appreciation 
of Maratha achievements, I ntn not slow to 
denounce their weaknesses and (allures with 
equal severity. The expression Hindu-pada Pad- 
shahi, or a united Hindu Empire, has perhaps 
roused different conceptions m different minds. 
Here I would remind all students to grasp the 
correct idea m its liistorical setting conveyed by 
that much abused e.xpressioD. The Marathas, in- 
cluding Shivnji, I maintain, did endeav’our to 
create a Hindu-pada Padshahi for India, but the 
ideal was more religious than political. Neither 
the PeshwBS, nor even Shivaji, ever entertained 
the idea of establishing a Hindu monarch on 
the throne at Delhi Tlicy only wanted and 
claimed full religious liberty and tolerance from 
the Muslim rulers: they did not care who ruled 
at Delhi, provided they experienced no inter- 
ference with their religious practices. Shivaji 
himself remained contented with gaining inde- 
pendence for his homeland. His famous letter 
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to Aurangrcl) clently sets forth his ideals, nhich 
later the Peshwas tried to translate into 
actuality. Tliey had not a few opportunilics to 
install a Hindu monarch at Delhi; in 1748, 
1754 and 1759 they could easil}’ have carried 
this out if they liad so \\illod. In 1771, the 
Peshwa Madhaorao, then in the height of his 
power, contrived only to extend Maratha pro 
tection to Sliah Alain and at bis request 
restored him to Dellii. He could tiien have 
easily put a Hindu King there instead. Mahadji 
Smdia was in later days equally powerful to 
accomplish such an aim w hen he punished 
Ghulam Kadir. On the other hand, he only 
obtained an imperial firman against cow-sacri- 
fice, and an order from the Emperor for the holy 
places of Mathura, Prayag, Benares and Gaya 
heing put under Maratha rule for religious 
purposes. 

The Marathas, one must admit, had no 
correct notions cither of religion or of politics 
and faded to realize that religion cannot b- 
dissociated from politics, as we find even today 
in our present efforts to bring about Hindu- 
Mo&Iem union of national interests. Innumer- 
able letters have been printed addro^ed by the 
Peshwas during nearly a hundred years of their 
regime to their Sardars in the Nortii urging the 
latter not to interfere iiith Muslim rule but only 
to liave the holy places released from Muslim 
to Hindu control The Marathas had abso- 
lutely no quarrel with the Muslim community 
or religion, they did not interfere with their 
piactices. on the contrary, they respected tlieir 
observ-inces as much as they claimed respect 
for their own Thej only hated the uncalled 
for fanaticism and intolerance of Muslims, 
towards Hindu idols and Hindu worship. The 
wholesale comcrsions and frequent slaughters 
of members of alien faiths by Muslim fanatics 
were practices foreigu to Atyan civilization and 
extrenieb' revolting to the Aryan mind, which 
always bieathed peace, tolerance and goodwill 
to all foreigners. This persuasive process of 
Aryanization was what the Hindus m general 
and the Marathas in paiticular cared to pre- 
Ecrve and enforce as an object of their policy. 
Panatics of the type of Taimur exulted in raising 
lowers of slaughtered hc.'ids to strike terror. It 
was Aurangzeb’g extreme intolerance which 
Shuaji objected to most. In rctalmtion of 
Shivaji’s safe escape from Agra, Aurangzeb in 
1607 pulled down the famous Ivagbi Vishvo- 
slnar shrme of Benares and threw a challenge 
to the Hindus Shnaji acetpted the challenge 
and the recovery of Sinhagad by Taaaji was 
the immediate result, as we now know. Smvaji 


respecied tiic Koran as much as hi* owni holy 
Bcrjptufcg. One of his own Epiritual gurus was 
Baba Yakut of Kelashi. His Chief Naval Com- 
mander Or Darj’n Parang was a Mo-lcm named 
Ibrahim Khan. It was a Moslem Farras, a faith- 
ful eervant of Bliivaji, who endangered his own 
life to effect the escape of Shivaji from Agra. 
Shivaji's personal Secretary' for a long time was 
a learned Muslim, named Mulla Haidar, who 
was afterwards appointed by Aurangzeb to the 
post of Chief Qazi at Delhi. 

The same idea underlay the Peshw'as' policy 
towards tlicir Muslim opponents Sadashivrao 
Diiau in his extreme peril at Panipat relied upon 
hts faithful artillery commander, Ibrahim Khan 
Gardi, whom Abdali in vain tried to seduce into 
his own service. Both the elder and the younger 
Ghaziuddin, Ministers of the Emperor at Delhi, 
accepted the cordial friendship of several Jlara- 
tha leaders I need not cite instances of full 
cordiality and complete confidence existing 
between Muslims and Hindus for common aims, 
mutual interests and united effort in the service 
of the raotlierland The great Akbsr and a 
number of saints and politicians, such as Kabir, 
Kanak, Abul Faza) and Faizi, were fully imbued 
with this spirit of mutual help and respect. Thus 
did the two races mould the history of the past 
and thus will the two once more enact the hi«- 
tory of the future if only they evince the same 
spirit of tolerance and helpfulness What w on- 
der/ul achievements may they not jointly have 
to their credit hereafter in the common service 
of their motherland ? 

8 The Function op History 

I hope I am not digressing We do not in 
our Ignorance realize what services history may 
render to nations, if only properly interpreted. 
History 13 not a stereotyped and unchangeable 
achievement. It must change from time to time 
and supply the varying needs of new situations. 

An eminent thinker thus explains the function 
of history . 

IJi'ion' tequire* lo reshsped from urw to lime 
Bol merrly bec»uie new »«pfcts come into liew, nor 
simply beesHsc nev fiett come to Ite discotered, hut 
mainly because ibe participant m the prepress ol an age 
is led to standpoints and considerations winch dcma'id a 
fresh trealm^nt of past events Hi'torr must eiipplv the 
lessons Virhich tiie chanfing situations of national Iilo need 
ID Ibis everchanpDg world 

9. Maratiu Faiuubfs — ^The System or 
Jacirs 

I shall now try to mention 'otno of tho«e 
points in which tlic Alarathas foiled and in whioh 
we can say they could have done better. I con- 
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sider thcjr main racial defect to be their dis- 
agreeable and ever quarrelsome or fault-finding 
nature in all matters of life and acthuty. Suc- 
•cessful life is ba^ed essentially upon a supreme 
sense of compromise. Everj’ activity of life, 
and of politics most of all, depends for its success 
on mutual toleration, a kind of gne and take, 
a surrender of viena and principles T\hen critical 
situations demand it. But e%ery Maratha is 
as a rule a law unto himself: he mil not give up 
his stand, even if common interests demand it 
The greatest blunder of the Peshwas in my 
opinion was that they based their policy upon in- 
dependent chiefships Separate spheres of in- 
fluence were allotted to the several Jagirdas, of 
course under stress of circumstances and as the 
best means of rapid e\pansion of power. These 
semi-independent chiefs quarrelled among them- 
aelves, disobeyed the constituted authority and 
damaged national interests in pursuit of selfish 
personal aims It must be admitted that for a 
rapid expansion of power, in the absence of mili- 
tarj’ roads and easy communications, the system 
of Jagirs was verj* well suited: and so long as 
capable persons were available to evercise con- 
trol from the centre, it certainly worked well 
But a succession of capable Peshwas could not 
be always assured or expected The last efficient 
Peshwa Madhaorao I died, his brother Narayan* 
rao came to be soon after murdered, and power 
slipped into different hands so that the Jagirdnrs’ 
mutual jealousies worked the ineMtable rum. 
The inveterate enmity between the two power- 
ful houses of Sindia and Holkar was a never- 
ending phenomenon and proved the nun of the 
raj Their example was later on copied by the 
Southern Jagirdars during the decadent days of 
Bajirao II’s incompetent regime. 

The Jagirs or independent chiefships pre- 
supposed hereditaty succession, a pernicious 
principle which could not assure efficiency and 
winch soon spread to the whole state service 
Those who first acquired the jagirs were cer- 
tainly capable men and made their acquisitions 
by pioved merit But tlieir succca-ors soon de- 
generated into incompetent leaders or admmis- 
trators, neglected their duties and responsibilities 
and only foucht for their hcrcditaiy rights and 
pos-ession- with renewed vcliemence. Tlie cli- 
max came during the tune of the last Peshwa 
Bajirao II. the degenerate and incompetent 
of all to hold that office. Unfortunately for him 
the n«ing fortunes of the East India Company 
eanio to be entrusted to a band of British soldiers 
and diplomats who have been unequalled in 
efficiency hv any others even in Anglo-Indian 
Sii'toiy. Tlie three Wellesley brothers. Lord 


Lake, ifalcolm, Close, Elphinstone Jletcalfe, 
Munro, Jenkins had all within the space of a 
decade been so efficient m the tasks assigned to 
them that it would have been a w onder if they 
could have been matched by any other alien 
race The tuenty jears between 1798 and ISIS 
imdid all the good work of Shivaji and the 
Peshwas. and have left behind only dim memo- 
nes of pa«t aehiexements 

10 Lxck of Orgxnisvtiox 

Another common defect of most of us is 
an utter lack of method and organisation In 
intellect probably w e can beat almost any other 
race in the world, as the history’ of India for 
thousands of years doubtless proves But fore- 
thought, otyianization, regular and punctual 
attention to details, eo-operation and team work 
— tlie-c are some of the most essential qualities 
of success which most of us lack miserably 
and in winch we have been beaten hollow for 
ages past. It is only recently that we have 
been realizing these defects and now trying to 
remedy Ihem The Marathas are probably the 
worst offenders and were found wanting in these 
qualities at the \ery moment when they needed 
(hero most 

You will perhaps ask me what permanent 
mark ha\e the Marathas left on the history of 
India as a whole Opinions will always differ 
in nn«werjng such questions Sclf-loxe and self- 
adulation are ingrained in human nature, 
wherever we go. 

I am a believer m the maxim enunciated by 
Shakespeare * 

“TTu eT«l that men df> lues after them . ihe pood is 
oft interred with iheir bone».'’ 

If we go on harping on the dark side of any 
men or matter, nothing good will be found in 
the world 

II The Most Recent Experiment in 
Self-Rixe 

I ha\e already indirectly touched upon the 
policy of the Marathas They have certainly 
no grand or artistic structures to their credit. 
But they have neither to their discredit any 
permanent signs of dc-ceration or w anton 
destruction — they often plundered and robbed, 
but did not ill-treat innocent childhood or 
womanhood, or perpetrate wholesale slaughters 
of humanity — ^nor frightful sights for striking 
terror. Occasional instances of some wanton 
cruelties may 1>e produced: but I dare hope 
they are exceptions and rather prove the rule on 
tlia’t account, .\nyway, the Maratha*’ i* the 
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most recent experiment in gelf-govcmment, of 
which India should always be proud. Lokmanya 
Tilnk, when called upon by the British rulers 
to learn the art of self-government and wait for 
Swarajya until Indians had proved their capacity 
before demanding full rights, always retorted 
that his ancestors had already demonstrated 
their success in that art, and that they had 
achieved successes and endured reverses on 
many an occasion. Give us the field for 
our activities and we null prove what we can 
do. Rajputana, Bengal, Gujarat, Patnliputra, 
Kanauj, Madura, Mandugad, Dhar and many 
other parts and places of India have certainly 
much to their credit which we can all rightly 
cherish; but they were all old experiments, more 
or less buried in oblivion through historic ages 


The most recent, the most fruitful, and the most 
memorable experiment, possessing ample and 
convincing proof on record, is that of the 
Mnrathfls only. The Sikhs in the la=t centmy 
did doubtless evince great national virtues; but 
tlicy were too short-lived and too tragic for the 
whole Indian nation to imitate. The histoiy of 
the Jlarathns is the most recent and also the 
most in evidence throughout India. It doubtless 
require^ to be reshaped and readjusted to the 
present necd-s, a task to which, let us hope, we 
shall bend all our energies and resources in the 
near future so as to secure the highest common 
good of this our ancient motherland.* 

*Thi< ptper Has ksJ by the aalhor at the Bcnybay 
IIaI] at a mreiing; organizrd bv the Bharatita 
\i(l)a Bhann on January 21, 1939. 


PALA CULTURAL INFLUENCE ON WESTERN TIBET 

Tlioling Monastery 

Bv Prof. B. R. CHATTERJEE, rh.o. (London), d j-itt. (Punjab) 


Prop. Tucci, the well-know-n Italian savant 
who has travelled extensively in Tibet, has 
written recently that he saw in some of the 
monasteries of Western Tibet frescoes and paint- 
ings which, It seemed to him, were Inspired by 
the Aj.anta School of Art. Fifteen years ago, 
while travelling in Western Tibet with a party 
of Punjab University Professors with the late 
Professor Shiv Ram Kashyap, I.ES as our 
leader, wo reached Tholing Jlath after an 
arduous journey from the region of Kailns and 
JIan.'js Sarovnr. There in the famous temple 
called Adi Badri by the Tiindu pilgrims, but 
which is really one of the oldest and most 
important Buddliist shnnes m the whole of 
Tibet (the Totlmg Gurapha of Sven Iledin), 
wo s.aw frescoes and images so strongly remind- 
ing us of Indian Art at its best that 1 wrote 
down in ray diary that I wondered how in 
«ucli' an out of (he way inscccssiWe nook the 
influence of Ajnnta Art had penetrated 

Lon" aftenvards I came to learn that this 
Tholmg Alath or Toiling Gumpha bad played 
a very important role in the cultural and 
religion hWorj- of T.bcl. Ilfi-o i' » vny^bmt 
rc'=ume of the information I have bewn able to 
glean from different sources about this strong- 


hold of Indian (mostly Pala) culture in remote 
Western Tibet 

About a thousand years ago Lama Kings 
were ruling in the Kingdom of Gu-ga in the 
Nari (Mnah-m in Old Tibetan) province of 
Wc'tern Tibet. This realm, at first a vassal 
St.ate, was finallj annexed to Lhassa about the 
middle of the 17th century A.!). The capital 
of these kings, who played an important part 
in re-ostftblishing Buddhism in I^bet, was 
Thohng (Tho-lm). During the reign of Lha- 
Ide, ^ubhuti Sri Santi was invited from Kashmir 
^0 Tibet Tbis 'leameci nionK translated some 
important Buddhist works into Tibetan In 
the reign of the son and siicces'or of tiiis king, 
Hod-Jde, the great Atisa (Dipamkam Sri 
Jnana) came first to Tholing (1038 aj).), 
plantetl Mahavana Buddhism on Tibetan soil, 
pa«sed on to Lhassa in 1011 .a.d. and died in 
Tibet in 1033. 

Ati'a, one of the greatest scholars in the 
Buddhi't world, was a Buddhist monk of 
Bengal After distinguishing him'clf at the 
famous Pala University at Odantojiuri he went 
to Sumatra to consult a pre.nt tp.ar})er there on 
<-ome abstruse points of Mahayona Buddhism. 
On bis return to Bengal he received several 
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])ressing invitations from the ruler of Gu-ga in 
AVcstem Tibet to visit that country* in order to 
reform the corrupt Tantric form of Buddhism 
prevailing there Xayapala, the Pala ruler of 
Bengal, was at first unwilling to part with the 
great scholar as he feared that with Atisa’s 
departure from India Buddhism would die out 
in that land But Atisa was 
burning with missionary zeal and 
he at last prevailed upon the 
Pala King of Bengal to allow 
him to leave for remote Tibet. 

He passed through Nepal and, 
after crossing the Himalaya, 
reached Manas Sarovar. From 
the sacred lake he was escorted 
by Tibetan Generals to Tholing 
w here the King of Western Tibet 
was waiting for him. It was at 
Tholing that he converted the 
King and his Court to Maha- 
yana Buddlusra " In short he 
ehmied the right way to the 
ignorant Lamas of Tibet who 
had become Tanlncs." It was 
Atisa who was the Guru of 
Bromton — ^the founder of the 
first grand hierarchy of Tibet 
We leam from Tibetan sources 
that Tholing (Tho-lin or Mtho-glin in Old Tibe- 
tan) w as founded about 1000 k d Throughout 
the 11th centuiy, especially after Atisa’s visit, 
it was a great centre of study Indeed it was 
recognized as a rival of Lhassa during this 
period. The Vihara of Sri Anupama Nbabhoga 
— such was the name of Tholing in those days. 

So it was with Atisa that the learning and 
the culture of Pala Bengal came to thU remote 
comer of Western Tibet And when its images 
and wall-paintings impressed us as being so 
Indian in spirit and technique-^ — the true ex- 

E lanation lay m the fact (though we did not 
now it then) that the art we saw there was 
the lineal descendant of the art whicli followed 
the footsteps of the great Atisa from the Pala 
Court of Bengal — ^thc last citadel of Buddhism 
in India 

I shall now conclude this brief paper by 
adding a few words about my own personal 
impression of Tholing. It is situated in the 
deep gorge of the Sutlej river before it has 
cro'^ed the Ilim.alayas on its wav to the 
Punjab. The most fantastic shapes have been 
eroded by the river from the steep banks on 
cither side Tlie shrine of Tlioling consists of 
lliree temples and a large monastery. At the 


entrance of the mam shrine we found the weird 
figures of the four Lokapalas. In the first 
room we saw a very large image of the Buddha 
seated on a lotus The expression on the face 
of the image was very serene and artistic In 
the other rooms we found smaller images, 
mostly of exquisite workmanship, among which 


we thought we could recognize Brahma and 
Sara«\ati. The frescoes on the wall, as I ha^e 
already said, reminded us of Ajanta Indeed 
in no other shrine in Western Tibet did we 
come across such a distinctly Indian type of 
i\rt We found a big libraiy too attached to 
the temple but it was not in a good condition. 
Perhaps it was in the same hbraiy that learned 
scholars from India translated the books which 
the Tibetan encyelopuedia Tanjur mentions as 
having been translated at Tholing. 

To the Hindu sarmyasis this shrine is 
known as the Adi Badri They say that 
Sankarachaiya ordered the removal of the seat 
of Badri to the Indian side of the Himalayas 
when he realised the difficulty c.Tperienced by 
Indian pilgrims in their attempts to penetrate 
into Western Tibet. It is two, days’ joum^ 
from the Mana Pa'S— one of the mo«t difficult 
pa'-^s across the Himalayas — and after cross- 
ing it (it takes a day to cross it) one can reach 
Badri Nath the next day. 

SovBCrs : — Bf«idrs tar own pfr«onal imprrssinin I sm 
indebtH W my frifnd Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bisfhi, of ihe 
gratia Ifniroraily. who ioiroducrd me to pa<«rfes in 
Dr. Francle** works on We*teni Tibet and to referenre* 
in ibe Tanjur to Tholing. 
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mento. The Fascist revolution is nothing but 
the concluding phase of that great movement 
■^liich produced poets and heroes vho inspired 
the cultural and political aspirations of the 
Italian people for nearly a century. The 
Jlisorgimento, however, uas by no means a 
•coherent and consistent movement, as is charac- 
teristic of a period of revolutionary ferment 
and political turmoil. Its complexity was 
further enhanced by even contradictory 
ideologies and conflicting Msions of national 
destiny. Mazzini, the prophet of nationalism 
and piiilosopher of republicanism, believed in 
intrigue and insurrection for the overthrow of 
the Austrian rule, while Cavour, the monarchist 
and astute parliaraentarian, dreamt of estab- 
lishing a constitutional monarchy in Piedmont 
based on the practice of liberty and religious 
■toleration, vihich v,ould form the nutleup of a 
united Italy. lYhile Alfieri and Manzoni the 
true prophets of the Risorgimento, were con- 
-cerned more with the destiny of Italy, Foscolo 
and Leopardi were creating a type of poetry, b\ 
the making and remaking o! values, which nas 
more universal in inspiration and spirit. But 
in spite of all confusion of ideals and conflict 
of ^islon8, characteristic of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centurj' Italy, it nas romanticism 
that formulated an ideal, for the first time 
Pince Dante- and Machiavelli. of Italian life 
ha«cd on the best traditions of its ancient past 
Italian romanticism is the true precursor of the 
Ri«orgimcnto and laid the foundation of wha* 
we call centemporarj' Italy. 

IjtLIW RoMWncisM 
Romanticism in Italian literature flourish 
-cd much later than that m French and Germa’v 
literatures Italian romanticism was again 
largely influenced by the French and German 
currents of romantic thought, although it main- 
tained it« peculiar character and had a singular 
histoiy Although it U very difficult to define 
precucly what is meant by romanticism, critics 
have come forw.ard with explanations which 
ni.ay roughly determine the character of 
European romanticism. It h.as been ai^cd 
that romanticism is not merely a literary movr- 
mont but an afti«tic and philosophical moie- 
ment as wtII The c.\tcmal aspects of European 
rom.antici'm li.ai-c m.'mife«tcd themselves in 
those litemiy aspirations which emliraco the 
sutTcnng* of the wnrld, the mysterv of the 
iinivef'-e. tlic lonainc for the sublime, the 
yc.aroint: for love and heroi'm, the desolation 
:and dc'pcration bom of unattainable blis«. 


solitary walks under a fnendly moon, Ham- 
letion visits to cemeteries, a pale face, 
neglected beard and such other characteristics 
with which we are familiar. But romanticism, 
m its epecuUUive sen-e, embodies a revolt 
agam-'t the rationalism and cla'-'icisin of the 
Renaissance 

European romanticism is fundamentally a 
return towards the middle ages reformed and 
enriched bj' the experiences of the Renaissance 
and of later times It is a return m which the 
spintual substance of creation, taught by 
Christianity, acquires a renewed importance 
and revnes those values of inner experience 



which were neglected by the Rcnai-^sancc But 
even, this religious m'piratich of European 
rom-antici-m had something of the 'cnlimcntal 
in it, fi.« is to be found in the undefined and 
vague rcligio«ity of a long line of romantici*f« 
from Roii-^cau and Bemardm de S-aint Pierre 
to Chateaubriand. For this rea«on, Manzoni 
rannet le claesified n* a thinker bcloncing to 
Europc.an romanficimi, since the religious 
fenour wa« too fimdamcnt.al, decp-roolcd and 
pronounce*! in him. In this son“c, ^^anroni w.ai 
more akin to Dante, Pctr.arca and Tasso tl an 
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to Victor Hugo and Rousseau, to Schiller and 
Ridley. 

Tlie religious undertone of the French and 
German romanticists roanifepted itself mote 
through the exaltation of passion and of the 
instinctive and obscure mental forces than 



Giosue Carduccl 


through the moderating influence of the intel- 
lect. The essential diHcrence between 
continental romanticism and Italian roman- 
ticism lies exactly here Classicism is calm, 
knowledge, limit and preciseness; romanbci^ is 
undefined, restless and mysterious The Catholic 
Church, therefore, cannot but distrust romanti- 
cism which brings into life exactly those fwes 
which Christianit}' wants to correct and keep 
within limits Romanticism has in itself the 
germs of a dangerous religiosity which, through 
Us ultimate deduction and inevitable degenern- 
tioii, arm cs at the satanism of Baudelaire and 
Rimbaud Romanticism docs not n^irc after 
mclal.o» but Icuve, the teed, of icI.g.ous 
exocricnce to germinate in the obscure and 
undefinable of the soul which leads to 

the deification of the senses. , 
left to itself is an enemy to be afraid of, it 
tends to justify every excess and lg« d 8 t o 
iSty, ® confusion between 


rayaticism and lustfulncss. At the same tune, 
ronjanticism enlarged extraordinarily the limits' 
of human sensibility, revealed through what 
may be called pantheistic poetry a mj’sterious 
current of life running tiirough. the entire 
universe, and hinted the existence of undefin- 
ablc realities behind, the I’isible form oi created 
things, gave rise to a poetry of occult sensations- 
and meanings (Wordsnorth, Poe, Maeterliackr 
Pascoh, etc.). 

Benedetto Croce classifies romanticism 
into two categories, tiieorctical and moral, and 
draw^ their different characters and conse- 
quences.* According to Croce, theoretical 
romanticism is the revolt against “ the literaiy' • 
academism and philosophical intellectualism 
which dominated the iliuministic age.” It 
reawakened the sense of great poetrj' and 
developed the new science of fantasy, that is, 
aesthetics. It recognized the place of spon- 
taneity, passion and individuality in ethicsr 
and, among other things, laid the foundation* 
of modem historiography. Croce defines moraC 
romanticism as belonging to a sphere complete- 
ly different and sometimes even contradictory^ 
for example, Goethe and Hegel, the maximun- 
exponents of speculative romanticism, con- 
sidered moral romanticism aa " a pathologicar 
and shameful phenomenon ” — the phenomenon 
of redemption in love, of the divinity of the 
beloved woman contemplated through sensual 
sublimation, of the aesthetie conception of life, * 
that IS, of life to be lived according to the- 
dictates of passion and imagination, of beauty 
and poetry, a conception which, in its ultimate 
analysis, is contrary to the ideal of life itself 
which is harmony, and is the negation of poetry ‘ 
which is the “ transformation of action into 
cosmic contemplation ” 

Thus the romanticism of the second catc- 
goiy, 

“comiptine life, eomjpted also, more or less exiensiretf- 
poetic form, reducing it to « practical thing, to immediate 
eipression, conyulsed bp passionate reality, to shout, yell. 

If we leave aside Foscolo (1778-1827) and 
Leopardi (1798-1837), the entire romantic 
literature of Italy has little in common either 
with the one or the other categorj’ of Europc-an 
romanticism. The eighteentli century Euro- 
pean society was ihore or less drifting away 
from its Christian moorings, and romanticism, 

“ the evil of the centurj' ”, usurped the place of 
faith and discipline in intellectual as well as 


I C. Croce: io Seoria a'lTunipn (Ban, 1932). 
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moral life. Exiropean romanticism was bora 
partly as a reaction against the exasperating 
residues of illuramism and cncyclopaKiism that 
triumphed in the French Revolution, and partly 
ns an escape from the engrossing depression 
pessimism and desperation that characterized 
the Napoleonic period; but Italian romanticism 
was far removed from the tormented and 
■undefined spirituality of continental roman 
ticisra which was somewhat nordic in its 
paganism, so far at least as its attitude toward? 
nature is concerned. Italian romanticism limit- 
ed itself to certain preferred themes, for 
example, literary ideals and nationalism 

The most vital elements of the romantic 
Jitcrature of Italy, particularly tlie literature 
which may be considered representative of the 
anovement, are of a political and histonal 
cliaractcr and consist of a new activity in hia* 
ioriogrophy and in the material preparation of 
itlio Risorgimcnto. Romanticism is here allied 
■with the principle of nationality, which incited 
the Germans to rise against the French domma* 
tion and led Italy, by giving her the 
consciousness of her historic ini'fion, towards 
iinification. To tins romanticism belong the 
famous poct-eoldiers, Koerncr, Mamcli and 
iVtoefi In Italy the greatest c\poncm« of this 
Toinanticism were Manioni, Dc ?anctis and 
^liizzini. 


neither to the general European category nor 
to the ardently nationalistic specimen sucli ns 
that of Berchet (1783-1851) and Mnzzmi 
(1805-72) Berchet’s inspiration was derived 
from foreign sources He was the traii'lator of 
a large number of Engli«h and German authors 
nnd popularized foreign wTiters in Italy It 
was he who preached in Italy the doctrine of 
Herder and XIndamc Stael that the highest 
poetry was that which is inspired by the heritage 
of the nation nnd inten>rcLs its fundamental 
sentiments. Berchet pointed out that great 
poetry, while reviving pa«t tradition- mu-t 
know how to interpret the present too, nnd in 
this process of adaptation the literary form is 
apt to transform itself. 

Mazzixi and De Sancti« 

Tlic richest treasure of the patriotic 
literature of Italy is to be found in tlic pages 
written by Gia«cppc Mazzini who, ns philoso- 
pher of the Risorgimcnto and conspirator, ns 
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the Hi‘f>rK5inento found in Jjitu the wavimum 
exponent of lii> time, who knew how to comWnc 
the luiiniini«lic outlook of roinnntiei'in with the 
pntrintic and ethical values of the lii'orgimpnto. 



Vincenzo Gioberti 

His mes«agc was nafionahstlc und rosniopohtan 
at the same time Uno sguairdo cll’tiowo e I'altro 
aha pofn'o (one ej’e towards >Ian and the 
other towards the motherland) was the gHidinp 
spirit of his political philosophy 

Like Goethe, he opened up the vision of a 
IVeltlci&afur which gai’c to coBfcmporaiy 
literature a more contemplative outlook TIictc 
was in Mazzini, as in other Ettropcaii roman- 
ticists, a humanitarian urge winch is one of the 
religious aspects of the romantic movement. 
With this <!entiiTient hlazzini conquered his 
eventual degeneration. He conceived of life ns 
a mission; and this conception of life rendired 
him a mystic who came to hcheve instmcthcly 
in luim.anity and incorrigibly in its destmy. 
AYhatc\cr may liave been the failure** of Maszim 
tiie agitator and conspirator, he N universally 
recognized todav as the father of modem 
nationalism. Mazzmi’s contribution to the 
Itisorgimento was as great as that of the 
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creators of contemporarj' Italian literature. Arr 
Rngli-h historian flius euminariscs the part 
playcfl by Mazzini in flic struggle for Italian 
indc|>cndencc ; 

*■ It was the oDice of Mszzini, the anti-clericil son 
of a Ccroese doctor, to eliange ihe quality and direction 
of the Mlion'i lliought bj preaching wjiIj rate and wngle- 
mmtled devotion Ihe doctrine of the IlepuLlic, one and 
indivisible. Mozaini is the saint of the Italian repuhlican- 
inoiemcAt. That Jiis country should ever eccipt ihe rule 
of a tine, whether Neapoliian or Sardinian, seemed to hid 
iiBpossibte, for the Neapolitan he knew to be corrupt and 
the Sardiiiiaa be judged to be retrograde, A republic 
alone, linked in perpetual and paeiGc bonds with free 
republics all over the world, was worthy of Italy. Tiie- 
dream was cbimrrical: charaeteristic of a conspirator 
whose hand was against all governments and who, like 
most bberals in '4S, put hu faith not in batiiefield 
decisions but in the power of enthusiasm and reason to 
hnng men to see political perfection Yet if the Austrian 
white costs needed something sharper and more material 
to expel them from Italy, it inu<l not be concluded that 
ktsraini's life was a failure The moral fervor of the- 
naiionalist moveoient was largely due to (he teaching; 
of tins eaalied visionary and of the Association of Italian 
Youth which he founded in 1&31 In a garret in Mar>eilJe& 
to proRiole hit ideas ” ’ 

According to many, the contribution of 
Francesco De Sanctis (1817-83) to Itahaa 
rouianUcism is sot inferior to that of any 
writer of tills period, and in some respects 
It 1 $ of outstandisg value. The critical opera 
oi De Sanctis iaid the foundations of modem 
lunoriograpby, and while Mazzmi was the 
pliilosophcr of the Italian romanticism and 
Rtsorgimento, and Berchet their poet, De , 
Sanctis was tlieif critic His iStoriix della 
Jycttcratiira Itahana (History of the Italiair 
Literature) is the lustoiy of Italy seen 
tluou^i literature, that is, througli the mo«t. 
MSiuficant e.\pic<sion of the national spirit, ard 
IS, tlwrofoie, the historj' of the soul of Itaij"- 
Ills 5forui is not only the historj' of Italian 
literature but tiie history of Italy seen through 
the most sublime a-spect of its existence, that is^ 
through its thought, its spirit. Tlie analysis 
and criticism that De Sanctis ni.ide of the great 
Italian authors and the Uno of development of 
Italian literature which he drew, revealed the 
critic as a poet It was Do S.anctis who, for 
the first time, interpreted to the Italian people- 
the litcraiy values of Foscolo and Ivcopardi, of 
Manzom and Rerchet, of Mazzmi and Gioberti. 

Dc Sanctis reconstructed, so to say, the entire 
IiHtoiy of Italian spirituality and redeemed ihe 
national conscience He is the creator of the 
history of Italian literature and was one of the 
greatest pro'o-writors of the romantic period 

2 U A L Fi«t<er • jfisrniy of Eiitopc^ 
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Crisis of Romanticism 
The Risorgimento uas thu< not only an 
integral part of the romantic movement in Italv 
but vas also a logical product of the lattei 
Italian romanticism found its raa\iinum expres- 
sion m the Risorgimento and its fulfilment in 
the independence of Italy These are but soni'* 
of the outstanding tendencies of the Itaban 
romantic moAement and the authors mentionefl 
in the foregoing passages are but some of the 
most celebrated names of that movemeni 



Contemporaneously there flourished m the 
nmcCccnth centurj- Italy \arioui bferaix- and 
jKilitical nio\cments ns a reflection of -iiiiiIai 
experiments on the continent from which they 
derned their immediate inspiration, but did not 
find 'uch apocalyptic interpreters as the roman- 
tic movement tlid. The currents of thO'C 
expernnents were sometimes con«i-tent and 
sometimes mcon-istent with the ideal- of the 
romantic movement. It is a curious but 
common fact of htcr.uw' lii«lc>r>' that cveii 
npi'Mising tendcncie- in litcrarx- iclcal- may crow 
side by s!dc. nltboush not with equal miponancc 
and not with an idenlicrd hold on the popular 
mind Tliis i® true of the Italian romantic 
mo^omcnt too. In that inviirorating atmo-phc’-c 


of the Risorgimento enln ened by demagogj' 
and inspired by beautiful poetiw there were in 
exidencc certain tendencies which anticipated 
the subsequent decadence of the romantic spint 
and rexealed the germs that blos'oraed m the- 
full-blown realistic reaction of Carducci 

There were principally tliree such tendencies 
that flouiished simultaneously with the romantic 
movement First, a tjqie of literature that gave 
a satincal-cum-rcalistic intonation to the treat- 
ment of the outstanding exeiits of the time and 
of the general aspects of contemporan.- life To 
this categoiy belong Angelo Broffeno, Giuseppe 
Giusti. Giuseppe Gioacchino Belli Mas«imo 
D’Azeglio and other- Secondly a type of 
Ijteiatiire that misinterpreted perhaps m 
tengcance, the true spirit of Italian romanticism 
and exaggerated its weakest points To this 
catogorx- belong Eimho Praga (1839-751, Arrigo 
Boito 11842-19181 and others They manifested 
a -crupulous preference for an obstinate realism 
and for Bolicinian recklessness But even this 
kind of literature came to be indentifiod with a 
txpe of romanticism, not only for it? 
extraxagnnee and vagueness of form but also- 
for It- moral weakness and inherent anarchy, 
it« un-ocial character and its extreme indivi- 
diiali-m Poxerty of culture, lack of the power 
of concentration and a mepliistophelian sense 
of humour gax’e to their work a pe®«imism and 
sensualism which betrayed their definitely bad 
t.a«te And thirdly, a type of literature which 
reflected the restlc-sness and doubts of the age 
that <lepri\-cd it of all moral ferxoiir and positWe 
idoab'm. Two of the famous names of this 
school are Niccolo Tommasco flS02-74) and 
Giacomo Zanella (1820-88) Tommasco, 
altimuch hftle known in hi« own time, is 
rcganftnf a? no A‘s> ifrsfrngrrr-'Acif a fyiicist ttcsn 
Pr.xti or Alcardi The contradictions of his 
literature be in the fact that in form he was a 
cl.iwci't while in inspiration and sentimental 
complications he wa- one of the most rnraantie- 
spirit* of hi® time 

Tins was the period when the spectacular 
progres' of science wa« challcnmng many 
o«tabh-!icil x-alucs in European life and society. 
Zanella nlnio-t fell a x-ictim to the contradiction- 
cau-cil by the stnisglc between -cicncc and 
haith and precipitated by Darwinian theories, 
but attempted a reconciliation iictween them 
under a rclisious inspiration, pantheistic and 
scientific at the ■■ame time. Although Zanella 
sufTeml the spiritual tomunts of hi® age, hi* 
IxTrirs gax-c the first announcement of a jttum 
to the dassicity of form which was more or 
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Ic?^ forpottpn nflcr Dip poetry of Leopardi and 
Alnnzoni. Between the great romantieistt and 
Carducci the realist and nnti-romanticist, 
perhaps Zanolla may be considered to Ik* the 
most significant link. 

J’OFTS .19 VATniOTB 

Tiie outstanding character of Italian 
romnntici-m is the fact that the major exponents 
•of the movement, literary as well ns specula- 
tive, were patriots. Each one of them was a 
.-spiritual offspring of Dante. Each one of them 
beginning from Alficri, Monti and Fo«colo down 
■to ifazzini and Gioberti, was inspired by the 



fttuneli in his d?ath-bci{ 


-vision of independent Italy, leading the other 
nations of the world by its message of justice 
.-and peace and by its supremacy m the spiritual 
field. Tlie romantic literature of Italy would 
not be half its real isorth if read merely in the 
conte\t of European ronnnticisin and if shorn 
of tljc patriotic fer\’our which dominates it all 
through Vittorio Alficri (1749-1803), who was 
-more a forerunner of romanticj'in and the 
Rijorgimcnto than an interpretor of contempo- 
rary life, dedicated his Latent tragedj', BtvIo 
Secondo, to the " generous and free Italians of 
llic future " in the year that marks the bi^oniRg 
of the French Revolution The p.aesion for 
Jibertv and h.atred of oppression, with the belief 
in Ujc power of literature ns an instrument of 
■national and social regeneration, is the anima- 
■ g spirit of his tragedies For him, the drama. 


a? he says in one of hi® letters, sliould be a 
pchool iti which 

ni*y learn lo he free, »irong, yeneroui, impelled by 
Iriie virtue, intnierant of all \iolenre, lover* of Iheir native 
land, fully eonidoui of slieir own riglii*. and In all their 
|va«lan4 ardent, uprliilil, macnsnimnii*.” 

The aim of the poet in bis drarons was the 
creation of characters of rigid strength and 
inflexible will, to inspire and fonn men and 
women of virile temper for the popolo italfano 
future. Vincenzo Monti (175-1-1828), in his 
frnficdy, Caio Graceo (finished in exile at Paris 
in 1800) makes his hero appeal to the Romans 
in the name of I’l/ahana h'berta, and receive as 
answer from the assembled citizens : 

“Itali Siam tutti, un popol solo, 

Una sola famiglia. ’’ 

“ Italiani 

tutti, e fratclii. ” 

(We are all Italians, one single people, one 
single family. All Italians arc brothers.) 

Ugo Foscolo, in tiie days of Napoleon’s 
poner, had fearlessly admonished him in the 
name of Italy. On the return of the Austrians 
to Milan, in 1815, he chose to leave hia native 
land ratlier than swear allegiance. “Cos! Ugo 
Foscolo diede alia nuova Italia una nuova 
i«tituzmne, iVsiIio” (Thus Ugo Foscolo gave 
to the new Italy a new institution, the cu/e.) 
Thus wrote Mazzini about Foscolo. Giuseppe 
Mazzint, the apostle of Italian unity and the 
prophet of universal brotherhood among nations, 
.•cknowledges his political inspiration to D.anfe 
m a more convincing way than the rest of his 
romantic compatriots. He wrote about Dante: 

“L'luli* ferca in lui iJ ^rgrato df}h fua Naaonahia: 
L’Europa. il vrgreto dril’Italia a ima profsua del ppn<iero 
tnod^mo ** (Ilaly sept* In liim Uie sccrel of hft 
Nalioaalny, Evirope the secret of Iisly and a propliecv 
of modern ihoughll 

It i<» in Dante, so to speak, that Mazzini 
find' the starting point of his own poiitic.al 
creed — the philosophical theory of the function 
of nationalit}' in human civilization. Some of 
the noblest passages on the national idea of 
Italy and her international ml'rion, infused wifli 
the political mystici'm which at times rescmbl'*? 
the national Jlcs'ianisra of the poet® of Poland 
and at times the poet-prophets of rcvoliitionarv' 
Bengal, are to be found in his little book, -4i 
friOfanf d’l/alia, published in 1860 Patriotism 
for Mazzini was a thing of the spirit, a 
religions The following passage may bo in- 
tcrc'ting to iMd side bv ride with our own 
Banile Afafaram : 

3 Vide ‘La Questione Mot*5e’ in Ftlosopa, Vol. II. 
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“When God created Italy, He smiled upon her, and 
ga>e her as boundaries the tfto mo‘t sublime things that 
be placed in Europe, symbols of Eternal Po«er and 
Eternal Motion, the Alps and the Sea. From the immense 
circle of the Alps descends a wonderful chain of con- 
tinuous ranges that reaches to where the sea halhes her, 
and even beyond into severed Sicily. And, where the 
mountains do not gird her, the sea girds her as with a 
loving embrace, that sea which our forefathers called 
mare nosiro. Scattered around her in that sea, bke gems 
fallen from her diadem, are Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and 
other lesser islands, where the nainre of the soil and the 
structure of the mountains and the language and the 
hearts of men, all speak of Italy. Within those boundaries 
all the nations passed, one after the other, as conquerors 
and savage persecutors, but they have not been able to 
extinguish the holy name of Italy, nor the inneimost 
energy of the race that fint peopled her, the Italic 
element, more powerful than all, has worn out the 
rebgions, the speech, the tendencies of the conquerors, 
and superimposed upon them the impnnt of Itahan Life" 

Mazzim’s concept of life as a mission, as 
referred to m a foregoing paragraph of thii 
article, inspired many Italian patriots and sent 
them to martyrdom, on the scaffold as conspira* 
tors or in hopeless struggles against overwhelm* 
ing numbers. It was then that one of bis 
disciples, the young poet Goffredo Mameli, who 
fell (70 un tnno e una boKot^lta (between a 
h^’mn and a battle) under Garibaldi m the 
defence of Rome, wrote the battle*hymn of thr 
Risorglmento, the hymn that v,as sung again, 
in the early days of the European war, by the 
soldiers of United Italy on their way to the 
front. FVatelh d’ltaha, etc. 

With the name of Marzim is generally 
associated that of Giobcrti, who was the former’s 
rival but is regarded, with Mazzini, as a prophet 
of the Risorglmento. Mazzini and Gio^r+i 
differed in the form of their vision; the one 
looked to an Italian confederation, the other to 


a rei’olutionarj' umfication. In his PnmaU*^ 
Morale e Civile degh Itaham iI843), v,e find- 
the same echo of Dante which we find in 
Mazzim. Unlike Mazzim, Gioberti did not live 
to see the unification of Ital}’; but m 1851, id- 
the days that followed the disaster of Novara, 
he left to the nation with his last breath a 
greater book than his previous Pnmato: the 
Rinnovamento Civile d’ Italia. It was the' 
completion and the rectification of the Pnmato. 

~ Let Itahans no longer look to a confederation or to 
revolutKKisiy conspiracies, but to the hegemony of 
Piedmont, rallying round the voung king, \ ictor 
Emanuel Let conservatives and democrats, monarchi-ts 
and republic.ais, unite in the national idea, and eatb 
party, laying aside the character of faction and of <ect, 
identify itself with the naiion”* 

The national idea was fund.'imental and 
deeply rooted in the entire romantic literature 
of Italy. Whether in the prophetic visions of 
ilazzim and Gioberti, m the republican ideal- 
ism of Mameli, m the monarchical faith of 
Prati, or in the concept of '• seconda Italia " 
(second Italy) of Niccolo Tommaseo, the 
Dalmatian, eveiy’where the national idea is the 
soul of the finest htcrarj’ creations of Italian 
romanticism. The idea persists even today, in 
(he literature of contemporarj’ Italy, although 
literary forms through which it has inamfe«tcd 
itself have undergone substantial changes. The 
realism of Carducci and the aestheticism of 
D’Annunzio, for esamplc, have this thing 
fundamentally common inlh. the romanticism 
of their patriotic precursors — love of patria, the 
national idea. 

4. See E. G. Gudner ’ The ^etuinaJ Idea in ItaJiam 
Lurraxure, (London, 1921). P»ge 32 
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had placed in bis hands. "Why not carry the 
corpse of Sushil (the name of the dead Ix^) to 
the letreat of Chandidas, and accuse the saint 
of murder committed for the sake of robbery, 
for surely there were many trinkets on the boy’s 
person ? The poor father tamely submitted 
himself to the considered judgment of his 
friends — he gave his assent half-wittmgly. 
The news got abroad that Cliandidas had 
murdered that beautiful boy, Sushil, for bis 
ornaments — so the saint was, after all but a 
frail sinner. At dawn the Brahmins inten’iewed 
the chief in a body and preferred their com- 
plaint. Gopal Singh was struck with the 
apparent sincerity in the tone of the 
complainants and personally went out to the 
retreat of Chandidas for investigation. They 
boldly knocked at the door of his room and lo ! 
a strange sight! The ground was cut off tbeir 
feet, the sky was rent with deafening cheers 
people went into hysterics over Chandi’s 
powers For they found on their entrance the 
young boy, Sushil, hale and hearty, on the 
knees of Chandidas, with beautiful tnnkets 
adorning his neck, his wrists, his loins, smUmg 
and biting at sweet cakes. On seeing Daya- 
nanda be lumped down and rushed to the arras 
of his father. 

From that time on, Chandidas and Rami 
hod no more opposition to face at Bisbnupur. 
People came and went, listened to their sonp, 
and there was wonderful change m their 
character. 

CUXED TO PAKDUA 

The most prominent among the bAafcfoa 
of Chandidas was Rudramali, who lived in the 
suburbs of Bishnupur. He had a beautiful 
voice, and he sang daily, in the retreat, songs 
on Radha and Ivrishna composed and set to 
tune by Chandidas. One day, while the chief 
was holding his court, Rudramali came in hot 
haste to toll him that the Mussalman Nawab 
of Pandua was bent on having Chandidas, 
even to the length of going to war on the issue. 
But the chief and his people vowed they 
would never let him go, and things seemed 
to take an ugly turn Rudramali saved the 
situation by suggesting a reference to the saint, 
who was personally involved. Before his 
suggestion could be accepted, Chandidas him- 
self came to the court and declared his wsh. 
lie nould go to Pandua and the question of 
spilling blood over (he i'^ue wa« simply 
absurd. Tlicy were afraid of Mus’almans, he 
was not. For, it wa« the fear of BS«ali that 
mattered; all lever fears were worth no second 


thouglits Beef-eating had no terror for him; 
m the past even Kshatriyas were cow-killere, 
and Brahmins were beef-eaters. Yet they were 
never held in contempt. The fact was, one’s 
family or national tradition must be maintain- 
ed. These thoughts were considered quite 
sensible, and there was no more opposition to 
his going. But before the final departure, the 
bo3' Sushil came up toddling, with a garland in 
bis young hands for Chandidas, mumbling 
broken words of love and affection. With 
difficultj' could Chandidas console him as well 
as the crowd of his admirers, but he did it at 
last, and next morning he set out from the 
retreat with Rudramali and Rami. 

The three came up to the armed escort 
sent by the Mussalman ruler at Pandua. The 
leader of the band was Abdur Rahaman, a man 
universaliy respected, of a striking appearance, 
proficient in the Koran and the Avesta, liberal 
in religion, a scholar and a courtier, one who 
had distinguished himself in the battle-field. 
Rahaman tried to dissuade Rami from going 
with the party; she was young in age, and 
there were various dangers to be met on the 
way , why should she run any risk ? " Why, 
bow old do you think me to be ?” “ Not more 
than sixteen years, I bcliex’e " "Listen to me. 
Rahman, I am fifty now." “ I believe you are 
A yogxni; but will common men know you to 
be such ? " “ But will you not protect me? " 
“Yes, mother, with my life But if I fail ?_’’ 
"God will be my help and guide." “Nay, if 
j-ou have placed your trust there, why should 
i keep you back ?’’ The party then set out 
under armed guard, across rivers and marshy 
place", dense forests and deserted fields, and 
when It was mid-daj' they had come to a dense 
forest where the roar of wild animals could be 
heard from time to time. Evidenth' they had 
mi««ed the way, and Rahaman blamed the 
vanguard. They had no provisions with them, 
neither food nor drinking water, and as far as 
could be seen, they had strayed far from human 
habitation. 'ITiej’ espied a ruined building, 
made their way to it by felling trees and 
lopping off branches; but when they reached 
it, still no trace of water or food could be found 
Rahaman chanced to sec a big bammn tree 
where a large number of monkej's were com- 
fortably seated on the branehc". They seemed 
to understand hi® prayer for food and drink, 
and jumped down at once; away they went in 
all directions, to come back by batches to the 
tree with jack-fniit, gourd, and mango and 
ether fruits for them, as well as water cleverly 
carried in leaves of lotus plant®. The men had 
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enough for food and drink; Chandidas, Rami 
and Rudramali nould not take anything then, 
as it was Ekadasi day, hut break their fast at 
a certain hour in the night; with their permis- 
sion. Rahaman and the men ate and drank 
their fill, and tired with the journey, they fell 
sound asleep and rose at sun-set. TOen tbw 
a^voke, they were charmed at the scene which 
met their eyes. The sun was peeping from the 
western horizon; the cuckoo was calling at a 
distance; tlie flowers were waving in their 
stalks to a mild breeze that was blowing; here 
the peacock was strutting; there, the fawn was 
frisking merrily. None would think of leaving 
the place then, and all begged to be allowed to 
stay where they were for the mght “ What 
about the wild beasts that were prowling about, 
and /<3<5d end drink ?” To this eztquiry of 
Rahaman, Chandidas answered that he had 
absolute reliance on Radhafaman, the god 
Krishna. 

Then followed a discussion between Chandi- 
das and Rahaman. The latter understood the 
theory of Brahnian, which came close to the 
theory of Allah in Islam, but could not appre- 
ciate his unbounded trust in a personal god 
Cliandidas replied with the familiar dictum 
that passes current in his name: Man is the 

supreme reality, none beyond that.” Ser\ucc of 
God means 8cr\’ice of man; we can wo^^hlp 
God througli humanity He emphasised the 
point that worship of Brahman was possible 
only through the worebip of a personal god, 
just as it was impossible for a stream to reach 
the sea e.Nccpt through a river “I under- 
stand,” said Rahaman; “ but what about 
Radha?" " Listen, Rahaman; tiie word that 
you utter springs from Brahman, you realise 
that; its significance you know, but what about 
its form ? Tliat is analogous to lUdhS My 
Radha and I'Cri'hna arc immanent in the 
universe, they are like the Ab-iolute Being and 
the Creative '^ergy, never away from each 
other bill inhering m e.^ich of us Even in Uie 
Aitarcya Aranyaka, llie cr>- is for their union 
Radha is the great we.apon in defeating Death 
the only means left to us for the reali«i(ion of 
Brahman; eveiything is useless without her. ’ 
Rahaman, convinced by the discourse, entered 
the fold and became n bhakla. 

A cr\’ ns of a woman in distress, was then 
hc.srd But the men, though armed, had Weome 
we.ak through semi-starv-aticm. and they ^Id 
attempt a iwene only if they had some food 
Thev heeged food of Rnmi. Thus appealed to, 
she pr.sy^ to Ba?ali and Madanmohan to help 
Lr as she had been helped once in Benares, 


when she had entertained eighty-four guests 
even without a moment's notice. Her prayer 
was heard in heaven; liow could otherwise hav.3 
come there at the moment a very' tall figure, 
like Hanuman of old, carrying a huge load on 
the head, and accompanied by a beautiful boy? 
The load contained provisions, sent, thej' said, 
by Gopal Singh, chief of the Mallas. The boy 
and the man prepared the meals and the boy 
served out the dishes. Even Chandidas, Rami 
and Rudramali broke their Ekadasi fast, 
becau«e they knew the boy was none but 
I^ishna. The two figures disappeared just as 
they had come, nobody being the wiser for it. 

Ruvchakd the ICapalik 
Meanwhile, ten armed men had been sent 
out to investigate the piteous cry for help they 
had heard. Thej* came back, but without the 
power of speech. It was a wonder; but Chandi- 
das understood what had happened. Tliere 
must be some Kapahk near about, engaged in 
tSntrie SSdhanc, and tlie cry they had heard 
must have come from a woman who was bis 
victim. Chandidas sent five soldiers to go and 
watch from a distance, not to interfere if any- 
thing happened, but to report. RTicn tlie five 
soldiers went ahead, what did thej* come ujion? 

A tail, fine-looking, young ni.sn with jabU 
flowers and t’llt'o Ic.aves in Ins hand, liU hair 
tied up JO a knot, dressed in red, a crescent- 
shaped sandal-p.'iste mark on tlie brow, a string 
of rudrokshas doubled about the neck, — aito- 
gether a dreadful sight Near him Btood a 
young giri fluttering like an aspen leaf in 
fear, now and then mu'tering just enough 
eoumge to steal a glance at him. And. in front 
of them, a stone image of Kali the mother, 
clutching the Rfiadga in her hand and standing 
on the body of MahSdev; the young man — his 
name was Riipchnnd — threatening to kill her, 
while the girl in her turn — her name was 
RamJivati — ^was predicting hi« moral ruin as a 
natural consequence of the heinous act he was 
nbout to perform The retorts nnd remon«- 
trance^ of the girl availed not; Rupehand, 
blaming the ndherents of ICriehna for their 
tamene's and sul>mi"he temper, and praising 
the rcndinr®« to die so iniieh apphiuded in the 
tantrns, wn« proceeding to kill her with the 
sword. But at thi' stage, Chandidas with 
Rudramali and Rahaman arrived on the scene, 
and he held hack Rupchand’s uplifted hand 
when it wn* ready to «trike. lie dared the 
young man to deprive him of the power of 
speech by his black magic, just as he had done 
to the soldiers. Then followed a battle of 
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^ords between the two. Rupchand’s repeated 
charges amounted to tins: Devobon to 
Krishna makes for weakness, while Chandidas 
held up the examples of Raja Ambarish and 
Prahlad; their strength lay not m their 
muscular powers but in God. Spirituality was 
the greatest strength, and Rupchand would 
be as strong as he wished to be if he mingled 
the song of Kali with that of Hari; if the song 
of Shyam was joined with the song of Shyama. 
Chandidas’s appeal did not go m vain; Rup- 
chand was visibly touched. Still, he lack^ con- 
viction and wanted a direct proof of the 
Vaishnav’s power. 

This was going to be a real tussle of 
strength. Chandidas asked Rupchand to pluck 
some fruits and induce Kali the mother to 
partake of it by means of the tantric charms. 
Rupchand tried bis best with his mantras, and 
while he was muttering them everybody shut his 
eyes in expectation. But when they opened 
them no change could be noticed, the fruits were 
evidently fresh and not touched at all. Then 
Chandidas sat down in meditation, with them 
all watching keenly to had any changes. So 
keenly indeed did they watch that they were 
oblivious of everything else; the lion seemed 
to send out deafening roars, the dance of the 
goddess dazzled their eyes; her loud laughter 
sent a shiver through their bodily frame; and 
they saw, as in a dream, Kali the mother tasting 
the fruits; Chandidas stretched out his band for 
prasad, and they followed suit when the spell 
was broken and they found the goddess going 
back to her place, where she stood on the god 
Mahadev, lying prostrate. No further proof 
was nccessarj’. Chandidas had given convin- 
cing proof of the Vaishnav's strength, and they 
ail bow ed to him. 

Rama then asked Chandidas what would 
become of her. She came of a KvUn stock 
a strictly orthodox family, and her father was 
honoured in the country. What would she now 
do with her life ? Rupchand was eager to do 
something by way of penance, and Chandidas 
persuaded him to agree to many the girl, 
waiving aside all his objections that he was 
not a Kulin or that he knew nothing about h'b 
a'sct«, he having practically cut himself from 
his f.nmily for so long. So they were married 
there, Chandi himself officiating as the priest, 
Rudramali ghing away the bride. Next 
morning. Rami drew Ramavati aside and 
dres'cd her in silk, eombed her hair, adorned 
her person with gold bracelets and other orna- 
ments, and placed in her hand iron bangles and 
the paste which were cu«tomarj*. 


The Mysterious Warning 
When they were about to leave the forest, 
the five of them preceded by their mounted 
escort, a boy approached them and Chandidaa 
asked him if he ^ew the way to Pandua. The 
boy told him that the party would reach 
Mankar as soon as they came out of the forest, 
and then Pandua lay beyond six rivers which 
they would have to cross. “But why go to 
Pandua, after all ? There are so many places 
worth seeing. Go to Mathura or Brindaban, to 
Prayag or Benares. Sikandar ruled at Pandua; 
a difficult person to deal with. ” Chandidas 
replied . “ I must go because he invites me and 
has sent for me. ” The boy laughed, " Yes, 
that IS true, but they are trying to convert the 
country to the Islamic faith, and men like you 
ate so many obstructions to be removed. You 
have swallowed the bait, and will be presently 
hooked is ” “ No risk, no gain,” replied 
Chandidas. “ If you do not wrestle with danger 
and win, how can you prosper either materially 
or spiritually ? And, after all, we are in His 
keepmg, not masters of ourselves. If I do nob 
accept the imitation and go, it betrays my 
wealmcss, that is all. I am a man, and I do 
not fear any other man, but I must fear the 
Lord and follow his behest.” " All right,” the 
boy laughingly replied. “ If you are a man and 
can defend yourself against another, let me see. 
unarmed as you are, how you can protect 
yourself against my arrow.” The boy took out 
his bow and shot an arrow at him. Chandidas 
lay in holy meditation, and the arrow, though 
f^tnkjng Chandi full in the breast, proved abso- 
lutely harmless, but then it darted back to the 
boy and he fell down senseless. Chandidas took 
hwa In. nraa hut. buy gst, e.nd 
rushed away with the arrow’ still sticking to 
bis body, only warning Chandidas against the 
great danger that lay in wait for him at 
Sikandar’s court; and promising to meet him 
ag.nin in that forest on his way back, if he 
6urviY-ed the pitfalls that lay ahead. 

At Mankar : Meeting Jayakar 
After the strange warning the}* proceeded 
towards Mankar. Tlicy crossed the Damodar 
and halted by the side of a pond surrounded 
by gardens; cvcryI>o<ly bestirred him«elf, some 
for a dip in the pond, some for the horses’ fod- . 
der, and others went into the village in search 
of food. There stood a hoii*e before them 
apparently belonging to a wealthy person. On 
enqnio* Ch-indidas learnt that tfie owner was 
Jayakar, a great scholar and also a nious man. 
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?i,bout the honoured guests ? Tliey were mostly 
Aluhammadans f Chandidas decided in favour 
of the latter when the matter was referred to 
“him. This proved too much for an old Brahmin 
of the village, Srikanta, who left the village in 
disgust He met a young girl cooking her meal 
“by the roadside, and as he felt tired he sat by 
lier. The girl persuaded him to share her meal, 
and when they were both at it, Chandidas and 
the leading villagers came up Thej’ declared 
“he had lost his caste; his scholarship was of no 
use now. Srikanta was strong enough to leave 
it, and he prayed to Chandidas to accept him as 
an humble follower. The saintly poet agreed, 
but appointed a rendezvous at the temple 

In the meantime the goddess in the form of 
a young girl drew Snkanta’s son, a brilliant 
scholar and a pious man. into a discussion on the 
comparative excellence of Sakti worship and 
realisation of Brahman through Vaishnavism. 

The worship of Sakti or divine energy does not 
confer moksha (liberation), nor does it produce 
-the bliss of love. It helps the spint of devotion 
nnd supports us on our march to the end, the 
spirit, w’here all paths meet Your father has 
understood this and become a foUow'er of Cbandi* 
das.’ ‘ You impertinent girl ! don’t you be proud 
■that you have succeeded with an old man m his 
dotage' ‘0, you are finely proud of your 
echolarship I You presume to be a Brahmin I 
But who is a Brahmin 7 Have you rcabsed the 
^raJiman ? Energy is but the means, the end 
is the realisation of the spirit. There is some- 
thing beyond mere energy if you do not strive 
after that, you may never get out of the rut ’ 
■* i^Tiat may that something be, beyond our 
nction ? Maybe it is fame ? Because, in the 
world, that determines our moksha or liberation, 
awd be who suffers, from mtamy rota m beU' 
■* Is that so? But people are dnnded in their 
praise and blame, they differ in their estimates. 
No one enjoys universal praise According to 
you, then, all men would vacillate between heaven 
and hell 1 But I have come to show you the 
way to a world of bliss.’ ‘Well, that is a fig- 
ment of imagination, there is no direct proof 
that such a world exists.’ ‘ No, but the pitcher 
in your room contains pure water, at least so 
you think, jou are verj- careful about its punty; 
but do you c\ cr consider how it is at the source f 
Is there any direct proof of its purity T But 
who di'card* it as impure?’ ‘You talk very 
fine, my girl, but after all you arc a woman.* 
■* Well, but whom do you worship ? — A godiless 
in the form of a woman, like me.’ ‘Like you I 
she is the Supmne Being, the Mother of the 
ijniverse.’ ‘^lay I not be that, too 7’ A little 


wearx' of the discussion, Parbati said, ‘Well, 
well. well, but what do you want of me ‘Go 
to Chandidas, he will enlighten vou Follow 
him without any doubt or criticism ’ With these 
words the girl floated up and faded away 

What a revelation ' The Brahmin began 
to muse Was it Bishalakshi, the goddess that 
had actually been in the room ? And did she 
want me to renounce the world with Chandidas 
for my guide ? I dare not disobey her, but 
what will become of Kamalkmnari, my dearest 
w’lfe, without whom heaven will turn for me 
into an and desert *’ I have, how e\ er. no option 
in the matter ’ He left home at once to meet 
Chandidas Kamalkumart, informed of all these 
strange turns, hastened to meet the saint for 
advice and guidance Separated from her hus- 
band what could she do. or would do 7 Chan- 
didas smiled and said. “ But there is no separa- 
tion Man and woro.an, husband and wife, are 
not separate, they are one The body is the 
prakrtti. the consciousness is the man; devotion 
to the body will result in a feeling of separation. 
So long as you hanker after enjoyment, how can 
there be true love ? It is ju^ like storing up 
poi'on when seeking honey If you are steaef- 
fa«( in the love of your hu*band, there will be 
nothing to you like separation or union. You 
will find him in the universe and your self also 
will then have merged in the universe. Then 
and then only will you realise true love. ’’ 
Kamalkumarr asked him why couM not women 
embrace sanyas and renounce the world like 
men. when both men and women are composed 
of the same elements — of punish and prakriti, 
spirit and matter, and Chandidas said in reply: 
‘You know best what you c.in do Outride ad- 
vice. however proper, will hav’e no meaning if 
you ewwwot foWow vt up Wlvew •vomt 
has left, determine your course by yourself. 
Necc«sify wxll find out a way.’ She bowed her 
last farewell to her hu«band and saluting Chan- 
didas she ran aw’ay, soon iost to view 

Returning home, deserted by her hii*b.ind 
and father-in-law, she wept tear« of anguish. 
Home ! ^\liat wa* here to attract her ? She 
al«o nni«t be a pilgrim on the road I/Ct the 
Mother'** will be done. She onlv prayed to the 
Afothcr for some power that che might follow 
in the track of her hu'band She di«hevclled her 
hair, put on a red cloth like a Bhairavi or nun 
and came out A voice whimpered. ‘ If vou li.avo 
cut off yout^U from yotir caefe and family, 
why, come now, and take the trident. ’ ' BTio are 
you?’ cried Kamal. ‘I am your mother, Bh.a- 
vani,* came the rcplv. clear and distinct, from 
a distance. ‘Bhavani! How can that be! 
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rural reconstruction-in theory and in practice 

A Visit to Gosalia in the Sunderiinns of Bengal 
By Rai Bahadur BIJAYBIHARI MUKIIARJI, 

Late Director oj Land Records A Surveys, Bengal. 


GosMA has developed into ten insUtutioos of 
far-rcachiDB importance. The experiments that 
are being carried on there have an ‘“POrtance 
Sn their on-n and the truth of these experiments 
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dispensary. Naturally, there were no BcttlerSp. 
There was no school This was the permd or 
1903 to 1009. Labourers were engaged but 
they had no water to drink. A powerful dis- 
tillery apparatus had to be provided to supply* 
pure drinking water. Settlements then started. 
In the census of 1010. the population was 
counted to be 000 for the entire tract and tne- 
number included the labourers. At that time 
about ten thousand bighaa of land were re- 
claimed The people borrowed money from the* 
mahaians There was no agency for the supply 
of the needs of the tenants Sir Daniel Hamil- 
ton’s creative mind apparently built up an. 
ideologj' He started experimenting on ms- 
ideology The villager needed money. He 
ticeiled money on easy terms. Yet the supply 
mU't not be too cheap — a fact often forgotten 
by the neo-Messiahs we see all about. The- 
supply must, therefore, be through well control- 
led agency. He needed education to spend his 
money usefully and develop his sense of res- 
ponsibility The education to be effective mu«t 
also develop a sense of corporate life. He hacl 
to apply the money to production of agricul- 
ture, to so apply he needed education— educa- 
tion not merely in literacy but education tn- 
educate bis faculties to be a joyous, hea‘t'*y 
moral being with hopes to prosper and witti 
ideas to lead to prosperity. Sir Daniel is an 
out and out believer in the co-opcrati\e move- 
ment and in all forms of human co-operation. 
Each for all and all for each must be the motto- 
if the villager is to grow- and the i-illagc is to 
develop. , ... -x 

Now wc CN-amine the position as m 
stands in 1939. Nineteen villages have so far 
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been developed and a fe^\ others are in course 
of de\clopment Each of these nineteen vil- 
lages has a Rural Co-operative Credit Society 
of which all the villagers are the members. 
There is a Central Bank for tlie village socie- 
ties which guides them. Tlie villager grows his 
crops, determines his necessaries for the year 
and brings the surplus which he wishes to dis- 
pose of to the Co-operative Paddy Sale Society. 
This latter was established in 1922 and of this 
the villager is a shareholder. He is given a 
credit at the current market rate for the sur- 
plus brought His rent dues if any are paid for 
him, his dues if any to the Co-operative Socie- 
ties aie paid too and the balance is refunded 
to him or is credited to his account according 
to his desires. The prices for the day m the 
market are ported on a signboard in advance 
It IS proposed to set up a radio too to have the 
prices of the Calcutta market notified to the 
villagers. In the Co-operative Societies no long- 
term loan 18 issued except for purchasiog sbare- 
of the Co-operative Rice Mill. Short-term 
loans are issued generally five times during a 
jear, in, about May to September, mainly with 
a view to helping in carrying on the cultivation 
The Paddy Sale Society struck out the idea of 
having a Rice Mill of its own and m the year 
1927 the JamiDi Rice Mill was started at 
Gosaba. It is satisfactory to note that there 
has been at least one man to recognise the 
merits of the individual, the late Rai Bahadur 
Jamini Mohan Mitra, who more than roost 
helped to spread the Co-operative movement in 
this province. The local producers are now 
having their paddy husked at their own Mi!l 
and the nee is carried in their own boats to be 
distributed to the market through the Co- 
opeative Paddy Aral at Ultadanga It will 
appear that the vihagers have dose away with 
the extraneous agency of a mahajan and now 
borrow, when borrow they must, from their own 
Co-operative Credit Society. Thus the agencj' 
of a mahajan is completely eliminated The co- 
operative organisation puts a brake on extra- 
vagance and the xilhager today is lai^Iy free 
from debts. In the disposal of surplus produce 
he gets me ready assistance of the Co-operative 
Paddy Sale Society without the inteiw’ention of 
any middlemen. lie is not left to the caprice 
of the beparis. He gets a price which is 
notified for nil and is adjusted to the Calcutta 
market The paddy is husked for him in the 
null. The nee goes under the supcirision of 
his own men in the boats arranged bj’ the socie- 
ty to Ultadanga. There through the help of 
the co-operative arat he sells bis commodity 


to the best advantage in the open market The 
boats return from Ultadanga with goods meant 
for the co-operative stores of w’hich the villagers 
are the members The nee mill thus makes 
profit out of the business and with elimination 
of middlemen's profits given back to him m 
dividends for his share the villager is also the 
gamer There is a co-operative store winch buys 
at wholesale prices such necessaries as the m 1- 
lagers require, brings them at minimum trans- 
port charges through the returmng boats from 
Ultadai^ and sells them at minimum pro- 
fit to the consumers To the members purchas- 
ing a rebate is given Here too, the villager 
as consumer get good things at the cheapest 
puce and the profit of the transaction is shared 
by h/m in rebate Tiie idJager solves lus finan- 
cial problem through association with the Rural 
Co-operative Society, Paddy Sale Society, his 
Rice Mill and bis Co-operative Stores. Outside 
Gosaba estate the villagers are raided by the 
makajans The Reformers yell against fnaha- 
jons, yet, I suppose, they have never cared 
to see that the financial need of the villagers 
IS supplied by a cheaper and better agency The 
Villager runs to debt, from the beginning to the 
end of the year he struggles against it; and in 
such a lielpless and hopeless financial struggle, 
he, at every stage, is the weaker party to suffer 
and be ex-ploited. 

This IS, how e% er, not enough It could 
not escape an astute business man, a shrew'd 
thinker and a practical philanthropist, as Sir 
Daniel unquestionably is, that no economic 
betterment is possible without some means to 
augment the resources of the villager and im- 
rovement to his financial assets; and here starts 
IS educational scheme We hear a lot of enthu- 
siasm m the countrj’ about Debt Settlement 
Boards and the problem of reduction of debt. 
The enthusiasm has its value only up to a 
certain extent. In a state of economic unbalance 
in which most of the villagers today are, no 
scheme has any chance of permanent success 
which does not add to the wealth per capita and 
leave an annual surplus over expenditure. Even 
here debt has its uses, though it certainly has 
its abuses. 

Each of these nineteen developed villages 
has an Upper Pnmary or a Lower Primary 
School according to its means The teaching is 
free, the buildings are free, the appliances are 
free. Compulsory training in practical agricul- 
ture is insisted upon Wth that object in view 
an area of ten bighas of land is attached rent- 
free to each school. There all sorts of practical 
work in agriculture are carried on through the 
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active co-operatioa of the students. The pro- 
duce wlieu sold goes as additional 
tlic teachers. The teachers arc paid at a scale 
of Rs. 23 to Rs. 40 per month in the “PP? ^ 
at a shchtly loner scale in the lower primary 
schools.* file Head teacher is invariably pro- 
vided with free quarters. He is the most im- 
portant agency for the dissemination of 
and for the guidance of the villagers. There 
IS an additional compulsory subicct, the ‘on*™! 
of cottage industry. Generally, weaving js the 

bS^Englfsh Schoo has a'larjpiVgr.enl- 

beT?Sn“r?^»Se,rnP=^ 

me « carried on in the institute with simple 
nnnhances The institute producK woollen 
Haikets. woollen K^k^wS 

experiments so far carnea Visva* 

“Bharati.''"Su? fhose Sen up are thoroughly 
gone into m all details. 

There is a nmdel «^9rie“lt-yXer“"ltt 
the supervision of an Agne 
by the “ "“I" 

intensive and genuine c p rtant results 

ty of crops. One of tne in^ ^ evolution of 

■■Gosaba 2;3 paaay, considerable im- 
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proixinent over t show that M 
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regards outturn is more, than 
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paddy have been evolved, orchards have been 
planted, vegetables have been grown, the ten 
ants arc not in debts, and rent is not m arrear* 
It shows that a man can help a man to be t c 
maker of hi® destiny provided he thinks out 
wisely, acts perscveringly and is helped on by 
faith along the path of progress. How I wished 
that there had been less of eye-wash and “ore 
of sincerity, less of attempt to keep up fiction 
or bluff the electorate, and more of real woric, 
Jess of hobby-hunting by brainless and uncon- 
trolled ofiBcial® (and now non-officials swell tne 
crowd) and more of well-guided spirit of ser- 
vice elsewhere where a historical retrospect only 
reveals the tragic pursuit of shadows after 
shadow 8 1 


Since 1934, an institute of rural recon- 
struction has been started Here students are 
given training The institute has also » bmnch 
at MaiTirblianj, where students go graining 
in fruit-growing, horticulture, etc. The 
IS for two years for theoretical and practical 
training m agriculture, horticulture, animal 
husbandry, dairy and poul^% "paving and 
other cottage industries tKc co-operative 
pnroaiv school teaches book-keeping and 
accounts, elements of banking and rural economy. 
The «ludcnts when they pas® are given tlie 
diploma of 1 L. A., which stands for “ Indepen- 
dent Livelihood Art ” Here practical course 
in agriculture and m cottage industries are 
given and a part of the price rcali®ed from Uie 
product goes to the individual worker, ine 
results of the experiments earned on in ti'c 
model farm and in the Institute of Kurai 
Reconstruction are communicated to jne 
villagers through the Head Teacher of each 
school. The villagers are invited to see tor 
themselves, experiment for thcm®elvcs, question 
for (hcm®clve® Sir Daniel Hnnuk^ has 
recently set apart a sum of Rs. 
prises for the more ®ucces3ful experiments 

This is not all The villagers arc en- 

coura^ to meet, discuss and sugg^t. re 

quent assemblage® called " Samabava Badhak 
of villagers, teachers, officers on the stnfT, stu- 
dents and in short all workere, arc orS^nizcd to 
dl®cu®® practical problem®, offer suggestion lor 
improvement nnd form them into resolutions, 
which are forwarded to the Welfare Comm Ucc. 
The Welfare Committee is a shadow’ caliinci 
of the estate It di®eu®«o® problem®, the po •- 
dca to be pursued and goes a1^ into u c 
detail® of the schemes which arc offwd to Nr 
Daniel Hamilton on his annual visit to tnc 
ertate. ’liicre arc free moilical officers nnd ^ 
di«pcnsnries. The attendance is free, me 
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medicine is free and in serious cases the Tidsit 
of the medical officer to the patient is free. If 
the patients grow ^orse and have to be brought 
to Calcutta for better medical help, the generous 
benefactor provides the fund. There is a 
trained midwife who attends to the needs of 
women She goes round and trains the tillage 
dais. In all difficult eases slic attends personal- 
ly and attends free. 

The village decides its own disputes. 
The deciding group consists of villagers in the 
majority of cases. Anybody disappro\nng the 
decision is permitted to refer again to a group 
of adjudicators selected out of the villagers 
Even if that decision be not approved, members 
of the Central B.ank come in and constitute 
themselves as a final court The village, thus 
has its educational institution to supply educa- 
tional needs in both theorj’ and practice, it is 
supplied free. The \ illage has its own banking 
system in its rural co-operative society. Theic 
is no mahajan The villagers sell their surplus 
through a chain of co-operative institutions 
without the intervention of middlemen and thus 
get the best value Tlie teacher in the school 
is the pivot round whom these institutions grow 
and through whom all the ideas of betterment 
are communicated. The results of successful 
experiments m health, agriculture and cottage 
industries are brought to tlie notice of the 
villagers through him Discussions are held to 
provide intellectual stimulus and, in addition, 
adult education through films, gramophones 
and radio is proposed to be imparted. The 
result IS what has been noted aben'e 

I would draw the attention of people 
concerned in the solution of problems of rural 
Bengal, as a matter of fact of rural India, to 
the ways and means adopted m Gosaba estate 

The tentative expenment of paper currency 
for the estate is being carried on. The theorj- 
IS that the congealed labour is the capital Stir 
up the labour, bring forth more ene^' and 
more wealth will be created. The paper cur- 
rency supplemented by coins helps in the cons- 
truction of institutions and objects of material 
wealth 

Thorough co-operative organization helps 
the educational system of the society and the 


\ullager3 experience better facilities for self- 
financing, better marketing, less loss, cheaper 
articles of consumption, better agriculture. 
Cottage industry helps men in the economic use 
of their spare time and above all through 
mutual help they imbibe the spirit of each for 
all and all for each Gosaba is developing into 
a national institute of first-rate importance. 
Its experiments are experiments of infinite value 
For all that one must pay his grateful homage 
to Sir Daniel Hamilton and to his band of 
enthusiastic w orkers. 

On one side of Gosaba are lands of 
pnvate Indian owners and on the other side, 
though a little way off, are the Government 
colonization areas of Khepupara in Bansal 
The pnvate landlords ha\ e not taken the 
slightest interest to tackle the problems In 
the Goiermnent colonization areas, m spite 
all the Government “ experts,” the tenants 
tstarted debt-free) are in debts, the co-opera- 
tive organizations are moribund and even tlie 
rent ta low rale) is heavilj m arrears 

I would not stress the comparison further 
lest some people might feel hurt. But the 
comparison thrusts itself on one’s attention. 
Why is this difference m result ? It is essential 
to discover the reasons, if we are to avoid 
errors 

We hear of efforts at rural reconstruction 
in Bengal. Any serious student of the problems 
of this unfortunate countiy with a mmtl to 
probe and analyse, knows what all these are 
and what lasting results they produce. The 
problem needs brains for solution, a clear 
comprehension of the underlying causes of decay 
of villages and a capacity for deep thinking 
to discox-er permanent local remedies and, 
above all, the genuine (and not make-belief) 
agencies for sustained efforts to apply them. 
Sir Daniel Hamilton’s experiments can supply 
many hints, provided of course that genuine 
desire to miproxe is there Changes and re- 
adjustments will be necessary and the moat 
difficult rc-adjustment would be to find a substi- 
tute for the spirit and character of Sir Daniel 
Hamilton to operate in the normal villages 
with other conditions. But if Rural Recon- 
struction IS not to be a fraud, the e\perimcn*s 
at Gosaba deseiwe deep and careful study. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN HYDERABAD 
Ky s. ramaciiar 


To TALK of Civil Libcrlica in Hyderabad »a lo 
be guilty of n verbal jugRlcrj', for, the simple 
fact is tiiat tiicre is no Civd I^iberty in flydera- 
bad. 

By tlic term Civil Liberty is implied pri- 
marj' and fundamental rights, such as the right 
lo liold meetings, make speeches, print news- 
papers, and tile riglit to be tried openly by a 
lawfully constituted tribunal. 

To take the last thing first, there arc 
scores of instances wiicrc people )iavc been 
denied the right of open trial. The Government 
simply gets nd of any person it does not want 
to slay in the province by extemment with- 
out any trial and without vouchsafing any 
reason for its order of extemment The ease 
of Pandit Taranath, Haghavendra Sharma, and 
Pandit Barochandcrji Dchlavi are wcllknown 
Even to appeal against an order is a crime in 
Hyderabad. One Abdul Satliar Thainiuri was 
externed from Hyderabad for publishing An 
Appeal to His Exalted Highness (Bomhap 
CAromde, 28th July, 1930). In England even 
a man wiio shot at the most popular king was 
given a fair trial and sentenced to a short 
term of imprisonment. In Hyderabad an 
appeal lo the ruling monarch is met by an order 
of extemment Mr. K. Tata Char, a non- 
political worker was externed from Hyderabad 
as he happened to be an extetnee froio the 
cantonment area. The latest instance of such 
extemment being that of Krishna Sharma of 
the United Press 

In 1921, a Firman of H. E. H. the Nizam 
ssid.- 

“Any poliiical nwtine cr snf ractfUng to 

bring sboul political msnlls *bouM not be held witbont 
the permission of tbe Executive Council (the &eciitive 
Council shall obwin ror aanction before granting such 
penmssion). Otherwise the conTetieta of the meeting 
will be held Tesponsible in e»ery way. Besides this, it 

will be necessarr to submit previously by way of informa- 
tion the Agenda, to the Execuiive Council of all proceed 
ings to be held in the meeting, which is thus sanctioned, 
and until the Executive Council sanctions ibe Agenda, 
the proceedings shall not be gone through.” 

It is .impossible to know what exactly the 
authorities mean by the term " political ” or 
“ political results.” The words are very vague- 
ly put in the Firman. Once an altcnipt was 
made to get the word “ political ” defined by 


the Government. On the 14tli Ardebahisth 39, 
A Irttcr was addressed to the Commissioner of 
Police to define the word "political.” The 
Comnii«sioner fom'ardcd the letter to ffie higher 
authorities and asketi tlic applicant to wait for 
an answer. The Commissioner was reminded 
as often ns possible. At last on 5Ui Azar 41— 
after the lai^c of twenty-four long months — 
the Commiesioner kindly wrote : 

“The Coverninent hue not foiwsrUcd an cxplana- 
lioft U would he heller hoteeret if the mtlier it dropped 
at this" 

Finally, on 20th Khunlnd 1342, a Govern- 
ment Communjfju* declared : 

“ II. C. I! the Nizam'* Covvrnmcnt are not prepared 
t« male any ebausn in tbeir policy about poiiueal 
meeling* lo tbe category of poJjDca) roefllng* are 
10 be included all meetings which are likely to lead to 
any communal disiurbanre or which are likely lo create 
eny disaffection against the Covernment or in which 
opposition IS shown to the admmletraiion of II & H. 
the Nizam, the Nizam'S dominion or Hritish India, the 
more e«pecisl)y so when they are organtzed or when there 
IS a possibility that the Covernment or their oSciats 
may be blaspheised “ 

The result of these rules is that no meet- 
ing tvbicb IS regarded as "political” by tbe 
authorities can be held in Hyderabad. Not 
only tliat but in fact no meeting of any kind 
can be held in Hyderabad 

In 1929, an executive fiat ran : 

"Every person desirous of holding a meeting sh»U m 
wniing intimate his intention to tbe local autboniirs at 
least ten davt prior to the holding of tbe meeting " and 
the local authontiei were given tie power “to send for 
all rules an force of such meetings, copies of speeches, 
and list of persons convening such meetings," 

nie result of such nifes was that even 
condcrfencc meettngs could not be held anj*a here 
jn the State. Even meetings to jnourn the death 
of Sit. G K. Devedhar and Dr. M. A. Ansari 
could not be held because permission could not 
be got. The latest instance being the ban on a 
meeting nhich was to be lield to mourn the 
loss whicli the entire world has sustained by 
the demise of Kemal Ataturk. Even a meet- 
to Congratulate the Nawab of Rampur for 
granting certain political concessions to his 
people was not alJotvod to be held. And finallj'i 
no less n person than Maliatiii.a Gandhi was 
not alloncd to visit the Ilarijan colony and 
declare open the Khadi Bhandar on the 
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occasion of his last visit to Hyderabad This 
was on 9th March, 1934. Meetings in connec- 
tion T\ith Libraries, magic-lantern lectures and 
even temperance meetings are not allowed to 
be held in spite of the fact that Temperance 
is a semi-official work of the Government and 
no less a man than the Chief Justice of the 
Hyderabad High Court happens to be thj 
President of the Temperance Association. 

The holding of any conference in the 
Nizam’s Dominion is of course out of question 
Permission is very rarely granted and e'ven if 
permission is granted such humiliating restric- 
tions are imposed that any man with a grain 
of self-respect in him would think a hundred 
times before attending such a conference Even 
men like the late Pandit Keshav Rao, a High 
Court Judge of Hyderabad and Mr Waman 
Naik were forced to summon meetinsrs and con- 
ferences beyond the borders of the State The 
Andhra conference could not be held for three 
years because the Government would not give 
the necessary permission. The following con- 
ditions were enforced on the organisers of the 
Andhra conference which was held in Sirsilla 
in the district of Warangal 

(1) All lh« retoluuona it^re direct«d to b« •ubmiiiod 
to the Taluqder end the resolutione di«appro\ed bv bim 
were ««lced to be deleted 

(2) The reeolutlone were directed to ie placed before 
the Taluqdar at lee<t a week before the fes<ion of the 
conference and organi‘ers were directed to aceept all 
the amendments to the resolutions propo«ed br him 

(3) All resolutions that were passed by the *nb eels 
committee were a»ked to be Te-<obmitled to the Talnodar 
for aoprota! and only such resolutions were allowed lO 
be placed before the open session which were appmed 
by him 

(4) The President was asked to take the necessary 
instructions from the Trluqdar 

(5) The TaTuqdsr had the right to stop any speech 
which he considered improper 

(61 It was incumbent on the organisers not to allow 
any outsider (Non-Hyderahadi) to speak at the confereDce 

(7) And further a li«t of speakers and names of 
organisers were a«ked to be submitted ” 

In 1930, the third session of the People’s 
Educational Conference was to be held in 
Hj-dcrabad. Mr. Ramachandra Naik, a Mulki 
of Hj^derabad, was to preside over the Con- 
ference. The Government would not agree to 
his Presidentship. This happened in ^ptem- 
ber, 1936, and Mr. Naik was made a Judge of 
the Hyderabad High Court in June, 1937. 

Thus we see that Freedom of Association 
is completely absent. But it goes so far in 
Hyderabad that even schools and ahhadiu 
arc not free from such restrictions. 'W’hilc the 
popular Governments of Aladras and Bombay 
are thinking of handing over as many educa- 


tional institutions as possible to private hands, 
Hyderabad Government has made it impossible 
for individuals or societies to nin educational 
institutions An order of the Government 
prohibits the starting or running of any educa- 
tional institution without the sanction of the 
authorities If such an institution is run, the 
Director of Public Instruction or the Divisional 
Inspector of Schools is empowered to take 
necessary steps 

“cither ihruugh the fir«t Taluqdar of the district coa- 
cerned, or the Police Commissioner of Hyderabad City, 
to have sach schools closed ” 

Tlie harmful result of this policy is revealed 
by the fact tliat while in the year Fasli 1335 
there were 3,142 private institutions with a 
strength of 76,654 boys at the end of the year 
Fasli 1343 there were only 868 institutions 
with a strength of 25,262 pupils. That the 
public should be deprived of even the right of 
educating their children is simply unbearable. 

Every state is interested in the physical 
well-being of its subjects And with a view to 
help lU people to grow stronger it provides 
amenities for phvstcal exercise Almost every 
University in India have a volunteer corps 
and the provincial Governments today are 
thinking of making physical culture compulsory. 
But here we have the premier state of India 
which has placed a ban on the formation of 
“ Akhada« ” A circular of the Home Secretary 
dated 29th Ivhurdad. Fasli 1344 {27-4-35) 
prohibited the forming of anv Akhfda without 
the permission of the authorities. The circular 
defines an Akhada as 

“vny place where the public or any parllcnlar pronp or 
corpmuDitT gecerally gather for Physical Exrrci*e but it 
ehall nai include s place where rnembera of a famQy 
e«peciallv do physical exerci*e’' 

“ hlerabers of a family ” is not pronerly 
defined in the circular Hence it is doubtful 
if the members of a family can ensraee an 
instructor who is not a member of the family. 

Here are the inctnictions, which the 
Nizam’s Government have given to their 
ofTiciats regarding lawj'ers A Government 
Circular says 

“The conduct of pleaders should be penerally witch- 
ed for Firstly, they are educated, secondly, owing to 
wrofe-wion. the public looks upon them with re«pect end 
bonoar and in connection with the work in court*, differ* 
ent classes of siilnects perforce have to deal with th»m. 

It i* foand that thi-r entertain more or less modem idem 
rad It is likclv that those who come in contact with 
them will be influenced bv their views and carry the 
imison to thrir environment.’' 

Not satisfied with the present position, 
the Nizam’s Government have enforced t 
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S.'ifdy llfRiiJfltinns wJjjcb f?ivp imlmiHeil 
nvUliorUy to the police find rendtr nlmosl 
cverj- puUie Activity illegal. U pop- to tlic 
extent of myinp tlmt 

“i( Uir juiliy |i<TKm i« Ipiin.l lo Iw ■ minor un.lrr !6 
yrsTt Ilf ayr lii» pirrtit^ or (!uari{i«nt wilt fw liaUr to 
pi-naliy." 

\Vp linve Pern the fntc of individual^, meel- 
inpp and conferences. Now let us turn to the 
prc'*. 

“Tlif liWny of iW PrM«” l^rJ »ay« 

*‘con«i«t« in printin; wifiiniii any prrMout lir«ri«e fuiiyrrl 
lo tiie convqiipnrr* of tfie Law.” 

\Yliat is the extent of Liberty that the 
pre-s enjoys in Hyderabad ? At the out'ct 
let me make it clc.ar that there i« no rcpilai 
Icpi'IatKm rcpnrdinp newspapers or periodical 
ptihljcatione in Hyderabad The department 
eoneerned lia^ framed certain rules which it 
enforces If any imlividual intend to start a 
paper lie has to apply to the Home Secretar- 
for permi'don. The Heme Secretary calls 
for a report of the conduct of the appli* 
Mfit, his iKihtJcol liens, etc If he is satisfied 
he grants the pcrmi'slon In most cases it i« 
not granted Recently Mr Vinayok Rao, Rar- 
at-Law, eon of the late Mr Keshav Rao, was 
refused pcrmi«*ion to start a paper Not only 
arc people rot alloircd to start p.apers in 
Hyderabad: but as many as fifty newspapers 
and magaiines arc not allowed to enter Hydera- 
bad Not only papers like Riymct but even 
conoervative and moderate papers like the 
Hindu of ^ladras and the Servant of India, the 
organ of the Sen-ant of India Society, were 
not allowed to enter Hyderabad for some time 
E\eii the Bombay Cfironicfc wag thus honoured 
Not satisfied with thi« the Government 
recently banned the entry of about thirtv 
newspapers and magazine? into (he Slate 
Under such circumstances there is no wonder 
that for a population of iburteen-and-a-iinff 
million? there are only one Engli«h daily, 
one Marathi weekly and one Telugu bi-weekly, 
a couple of Urdu new-papers and macniinc* 
The highest circulation claimed in the State is 
by a weekly which boasts of its cinruJatHm 
being 3,0W copies ! 

Finding that in spite of all tin? extraoidi- 
narj” precaution the public indignation against 


the Government i? growing and with the object 
of at Ica-t checking such dii-contcnt the 
Govcrmiunl have changed their tactics. A 
recent Jarida puhlishes a Finnan sanction- 
ing the grant of a sum of Its. 15,000 (o the 
Afsoaated Vretf and lleutcrt, Hj-derabad 
Branch. Tliis type of i=ub«idjc? to news 
agencies by Government is very injurious. 
Tli-at lt«clf is ngain-t all canons of Civil 
Ijlierty. IVe have already seen how the Govern- 
ment extcnicd Mr. Krishna Sfiarma, the 
representative of the United Press. It is need- 
JcM to point out the effect of tlii? double-edged 
l>olicy on the circulation of news regarding the 
Slate. 

In May 1936, tlie Niram's Government by 
a notification Kannod all books which have any 
(waring on Communi«(ic topics. Thi« noti- 
ficatian is eo lague that it may be possible to 
bring even l>ooks by Bernard Shaw- or any other 
promment writer into the category of Com- 
munut Literature, only the police have to 
describe them as Communistic or that thej* 
have some bearing on CominunUt doctrines. 

The result is that a large number of books 
which you could read with impunity in British 
India arc not sufTcred to enter Hyderabad State. 
E\en a moderate book like TTaithcr Hydera- 
bad by Syed Abid Ha«jan was proscribed in 
Hyderabad Tln« wa« done, I suppose, because 
the word* “Frewiom." or “Liberty” occur in 
(he book The result of this indi»crimiiiate 
'Upprc«Mon of all intellectual food to the 
l>eople can be seen in the small number of 
books publi-hed in (he State. In Fasii 1343 
11933-34) the tot.al number of books published 
m the State were 560 

“Thr bulk of ihc*e coD.i.Jnl of works on Elbic* 

•od ThoologY (125) and on nii<«ell8noous sub «t> (223). 
Education ranlod ofxt in order witii 62 publications to 
Its credit Thr nrxl in ordrr Were those of poetry with 
40. Science with 24, Calendars with 19, Law with 13. 
Biology with 12. llistory w)lJi ]]. ArrifuJlure wilh Itt 
Stories With 9, Sociology and Drama With 5. each, Dic- 
tMB«y nilh 2. No.et and 'tu'fc with one etch.” 

Not one among the books published in the 
State IS oa the d.mgeroU'S subjects of Ecoaosnics 
and Politics Yet the Nizam’s Government 
claim to have established the first National 
Univer«itv in India ! 



CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAIM IN INDIA 

By Professor HARI CHARAN MUKERJI, ma. 


the most casual obset-\’er can not but 
note certain striking points of resemblance as 
well as difference between Christianity and 
Mohamineaanism in India Both these relU 
gions were first preached in Arabia by mein- 
bers of the Semitic race and both obtained a 
foothold m India many many centuries ago 
and since then the number of their followers 
has been steadil}' on the increase Both depend 
on proselj"tizing for the propagation of the faith 
and both at times have received no small 
amount of help m this direction when the ruling 
races happened to belong to that faith Both 
are monotheistic and both have inherited the 
same Jemsh traditions. But here the resem- 
blance seems to end. But the points of differ- 
ence existing between them as manifest m India 
are many and fundamental 

In the first place it may be mentioned that 
educated Indian Christians arc not distinguish- 
able from educated Hindus either by their dre«* 
or by their names, or by their mode of life or 
culture or mental outlook All Christians 
have got a Christian name given at the time of 
christening, but tho«e oho belong to the higher 
classes, so far at least as Bengal is concerned, 
drop those names and never use them As re- 
gards the surname they always stick to those 
their forefathers had before con\ersicm So h 
IS impossible for one to express an> opinion as 
to the religion of a person by merely reading 
his name. This is no mean help in building up 
a united Indian nation where all diffcrenros will 
be merged in one common indentity and the 
different religious labels will not be flauntingly 
di'played which have kept up so Jong our sen«c 
of scp.^ratcnc^. Unfortunately it is not so with 
the Mohammedans As soon ns a person 
embraces Islam he is expected to 8C\cr all con- 
nection®, as it were, with his former friends and 
relative® and to identify h!ra«clf wholly with 
his brothers in faith by adopting an Islamic 
n.ime. He i« to be entirely pulled up by the 
root® from the soil where he ha® grown to be 
tran®plantc<l el-cwhere, where the condition® arc 
wholly different 

Secondly, a ^loharmned.nn is to be known 
by the dress he wears. Tliis uniformity in 
dress serves only to keep up in him a sense 
of B?oofne«5 from (he children of the 
though it may foster a sense of oneness with 


his co-reJigionists But it is equally a bar 
to the building up of a united nation. In China 
or Japan or other countries where there is a 
considerable Mohammedan population, these 
latter do not adopt the peculiar Islamic dress 
but stick to the national costume. So also it 
IS the case with the handful of British converts 
to Islam like Lord Hadley But the Indian 
Mohammedan in his real to pro%'e his foreign 
origin stick to this dress with dogged tenacity 
The Indian Christians do not betray any such 
tendency. A time undoubtedly there was and 
that not %cry long ago when they tried to 
imitate the dre*s a® well as the manners and 
customs of the Europeans But in this respect 
the educated Hindus too were equally to blame. 
Both were earned off their feefc by the first 
on-rusli of \Vestern culture and civilization which 
swept o^e^ them like a huge wave but it was 
not long before they discovered their mistake 
and reverted to tlie national costume and man- 
ners and customs once more 

Then, thirdly, as regards their culture and 
traditions the Indian Christians unlike the 
Mohammedans have not entirely broken with the 
past but hai*e assimilated all that is best in 
Indian traditions and culture as modern 
Hinduism too has not hesitated to assimilate all 
that IS best in Christianity and western ciriliza- 
tion But it IS above all on account of his men- 
tal outlook that the Indian Christian is differen- 
tiated from the Indian Moslem. 

If we an? to admit the claim of the rtloslem 
League to be the representative of the entire 
Indian Mo«lem Community then we arc haced 
with the iinp.alatable fact that an Indian Moslem 
has ne\er been able to accept India a® his 
motherland and to look upon her with that 
enthusiastic Io\c and regard which that word 
cotrootes. As a matter of fact, he looks upon 
hmi®elf as a «ojoumer in ‘ the land of Goshen ’ 
always on the alert and seeking the carlie«t 
opportunity of establi-hing hi® contact and 
forming aUmnees irith other Mohamm<ri.‘iR> 
living acrof® the frontier. He will even go so 
far a® to violate the integrity of India, car\dng 
out of it a MoJiarnraedan state wJiich is to be 
federated with other Mohammedan state® in 
South-we-tem Asia, an ides which ha.® appeared 
a.® prepo®terous to all (rue Icrecr of the eoimlrj-. 

In the recent ses-ion of the League held at 
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Patna Mr. Aziz, the Chairman of the RecepUon 
Committee, unblushingfy declared and that too 
with the apparent approval of the delegates 
assembletJ there that the Indian Sfoslem should 
not like to merge_ hia identity in the Indian 
nation. After reading this address what a relief 
it was to turn to the inspiring address of Dr. 
Harendra Coomar Mookherjee, the I^sident of 
the All-India Christian Conference, held at 
Madras during the X’mas week giving a bold 
lead to his community and calling upon it to 
join the Indian National Congress bo that it 
would not be deprived of the privilege of fight- 
ing for India’s freedom. The whole speech 
from beginning to end reads like a defence of 
Congress activities and achievements and one is 
at first rather inclined to take Dr Mookherjee 
for a Congress propagandist, but this suspicion 
is entirely dispelled when one remembers that 
he is the accredited representative of his com- 
munity to the Bengal Legislative Assembly and 
that he has made pnnceiy donations for the 
improvement of the educational facilities of hi« 
community. He is one of the best brains as 
well as the greatest philanthropist that his 
community has produced and so he may claim 
to represent the considered opinion of his com- 
munity. But he is not a figure 

expressing views in advance of his times, for 
what he said was endorsed and accepted by the 
Conference. 

Almost indentieal views were being express- 
ed by another eminent person, fe. Shores, 
Prsident of the All-India Catholic Congress, 
meeting at Jfangalorc almost simultaneously 
Even the Anglo-Indian Community seems to 
be falling into line as is evident from the request 
of Mr C. E. Gibbon, the General Secrelnrv of 
the Anglo-Indian Civil Liberties Associatton, 
to the Congre«s authorities in Bengal to form 
an Anglo-Indian constituency in Calcutta under 

Congress organisation to enable Anglo- 
Indians to join the Congress All this ^timony 
cocs to prove conclusively how Chrj«|j.ans in 
India have adopted a strictly national outlook 
and arc anxious to join hands with progressive 
organisations to achieve India’s goal. The 
Indian Christians hn%e never claimed separate 
electorates and now that it has been thrust upon 
them they are anxious to shake it ofl as soon 
as noWiblc. B’hnt n contr.ast does this attitude 
present to the in«Went claim of the Moham- 
medans for separate electorate^, sufficient 
weightnge and reser.-ation of posts under the 
Government. One is constrained to remark that 
this attitude is not only selfish but entirely 
>u-national. 


Of late the agitation for representative 
government in the states by the states people 
have frightened the League so much that it has 
not hesitated to put on record its considered 
opinion that it is against the introduction of 
representative government in these states if 
that is to be achieved with the help and en- 
couragement of the Indian National Congress. 
Now this dog-in-the-manger policy will only 
excite a smile in disinterested spectators, for up 
till now the League has done nothing in helping 
the states people. The Indian Christians on the 
contrarj', instead of standing in the way of the 
freedom movement in the states, have themselves 
taken an active part in it. 

So from all these considerations it is quite 
e\'ident that the attitude of the ordinarj' 
Mussalman (if the League’s contention is to 
be accepted) towards the freedom Tnovement 
has been one of active hostility. It U a 
thous.<ind pities that Jiving for so long n time 
in India and side bv side with other communi- 
ties he should not learn to feel sjTiipathy for 
their aspirations and desires, but on the contrary 
reject all friendly overtures on their part to 
idendfy himself with them as the Indian 
Christians have sueecssfully done. The latter 
surely have not pii’cn up their religions con- 
victions and distinctive culture and traditions. 
On the other hand, they cleave unto them wdth 
the greatest fondness and zeal and Uiere is 
absolutely no reason why they or nnv one else 
should be required to sacrifice his religious or 
other convictions 

fn a vn'^ country like India (hero is room 
enough for all and it is cJrpPried that each 
community should preserve intact its relijnous 
and cultural identity but at the s.ame time help 
in the formation of the great Indian nation. 
Tlicrc should bo unity in the nild«t of diversity. 
The attitude of the Indian Muslims would have 
filled us wjlb bimk despair had it not been for 
the thin ray of light and hone that is being 
shed by the attitude of the cnlichtcncd section 
of the community who have adopted a broad 
national outlook particularlv of the ' Jnmiet-ul- 
Ulem.x.’ the Shia Commiinitv and the brave 
Pathans of the Frontier Province Let u« hope 
that (his rav of light will shine hrichter and 
brighter and broader and broader til! it dispels 
the darkness of comTnunali«m from Die mental 
horizon of the average Indian Mus«.alman and 
bring* about a radical change in his menial 
outlook without w hieh eon«umroalion our dream, 
which we have hugged so long and so fondly, 
of a regenerated and united India, will be dis- 
sohxrd and melted into thin air. 



INDIA AND DESIOCRACY 

By Professor N. SRINIVASAN 


In recent years the orientation of our national 
movement has been definitely towards econcamc 
issues. Tlie Indian National Congress declared 
at its Karachi session that, 

“ In order to end the ezploilalion of the masses 
polilical freedom must include real economic freedom of 
the starring millions. It talked in. terms of a iinng nage 
and It declared that the Stale shall control the hey indus- 
tries and services, mineral resources, railways, water-ways, 
slipping and other means of public transport ’’ ‘ 

It ia freedom for the masses that the 
Congress ttishes to win and the freedom is to 
be political, social and economic. This sets 
before us the right perspective. Our task is the 
creation of a political, social and economic 
democracy. 

There is for us no other ideal of govern- 
ment possible. Yet there are some m our 
oountrj' nbo are rmpaiieat with the slowness 
of our advance towards our goal by democratic 
methods and reject democracy as out of dale 
and unsuitcd to our conditions These urge 
that we should set up a dictatorship as the 
surest and quickest way of ending our count- 
less quarrels and of setting up a new order. 
They urge that we must produce our Hitler or 
Mussolini or Kem.'il who would resolutely and 
by surgical methods remove the cancer of 
communali=ra from our midst and soh'e our 
other difficulties They regret our inveterate 
habit of borrowing Europe’s out-worn institu- 
tions and point out that while Europe is 
discarding democracy we are taking it up 

The crj’ for a dictatorship is dangerous 
and wc must not let ourselves be deluded by it. 
Whenever things appear to go wrong mankind 
has always resorted to the strong man, to a 
Cre'.ar, Cromwell, or Napoleon in the past or 
to a Hiller or Mussolini at present. But 
dictatorship has alw.ays been a temporary 
piienomenon in hi'torj'. A^Tiate>‘er may be 
the virtues of dictatorship, as we sec it 
in contcmporaiy Europe, it cannot be an 
ultimate political ideal for any people. There 
is little doubt that as compart with some of 
the democratic government® of the post-war 


1. JtwahsiUI Nrhru : Sighteen Monifu in tnita, 
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period, dictatorship has been successful, 
especially in the realm of foreign affairs. But 
its successes are really more apparent than real. 
And its methods and ideology belong rather 
to the past than to the present or the future. 
The exonerated nationalism which it fosters is 
leading the world straight towards imperialism 
and war. Its prepetualion of the injustices of 
the present social system by the means of 
violence is driving discontent imderground and 
is bound ultimately to bnng about a violent 
reaction which normal reform could verj* well 
avoid Propaganda has become a part of the 
technique of government and os indulged in by 
the dictatorships is mere dope and can be no 
substitute for a real education. The true basis 
of dictatorship is brute force and the basis is 
fragile The regimentation of men, the 
suppression of freedom in all its forms and the 
standardization of lives of men over the greater 
part of their activities which modem dictator- 
sliip seems to involve cannot surely be the 
ideal of a people striving for their freedom. 
Success may smile at the dictators now{ but to 
hope that for ever men would be content to be 
ruled or rather misruled and rushed towards 
the destruction of their civilisation by self- 
chosen dictators, is to believe that men have lost 
all the qualities that distinguish them from 
animals 

The momentary" successes of dictatorships, 
in a word, should not blind us to its inherent 
weaknesses, its bombast and its quackery, its 
war-mongcring and its violence, its miserj* and 
its degradation and its ephemeral character. 
To toy with the idea of a dictatorship and the 
One Party State, is both to be ignorant of the 
significance of recent events and to lead the 
countrj' into devious and dangerous paths. If 
progress under democracy is slow and less 
spectacular, it is real and enduring. We have 
the assurance that it will be ste.ady, founded on 
principles of equity and faime«s and will be the 
result of a deliberation which is the guarantee 
of its wisdom. Further, dictatorship cannot be 
an allurement for n people desirous of freeing 
themselves from an autocracj* that is of the 
same genua as the continental regimes. It is 
common knowledge that the continuance of our 
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present system of government will inevitably 
involve the perpetuntion of the very social and 
economic evils n'iiich we desire to see eradicat- 
ed. There is, if our demand for freedom has 
any meaning, only one way for us, the way of 
democracy. We must turn to the building of 
a genuine democracy, a dcmocracj’ that mean? 
the fullest and freest life for tliat •\'ictiro of 
ages of exploitation, Ihe " Daridra Naraynn” 
of Yivekananda and of Gandhiji, — the common 
woiker and tiie peasant. 

The task certainly is one of infinite diffi- 
culty. Our problems are u-ithout parallel ia 
any other country except perhaps Russia and 
Chinn. Even those countries were not 
burdened with alien rule, though they were 
like U3 the victims of autocracies like oursch'es 
But they possessed a hoinogeneitj' that we do 
not possess and were more in the current of 
international forces than we are And our pro- 
blems are many as w'ell as complex Tliey need 
all the talent that wo have to deal successfully 
with them. 

The first of our problems is the trans- 
ference of the reality of power from ahen hands 
to oura, and, the nchieveineQe of national 
freedom. All our other problems have to be set 
in the background of our struggle for national 
independence. It is not tliat we forget our 
real problems which arc economic and social 
But jn * country subjected to foreign rule they 
become naturally and inescapably subordinated 
to the major problem of political freedom. The 
solution of our other problems is dependent 
on the issue of national freedom and the latter 
itself has important economic aspects. Im- 
perialism is desired for the economic gains that 
It offers To a gre.at extent the political 
subjection of another countrj’ is for the profits 
it brings to the merchants, industnali«ts and 
financiers of the Imperialist rountij*. Bntish 
investments in Indi.'J- and British trade with 
India raise issues wliich cannot be solved 
without the substance of power in our hands. 

The difficulties that stand in the waj' of 
bur achieving national freedom and derooernej- 
are the same. AVc shall be creating a demo- 
cratic society if we turn our cj'es steadily 
towards the go.al of nation-al freedom and strive 
for it Our lack of homogeneity due to our 
differences of religion, language, and caste, the 
vastness of our countrj*, the enonnous size of 
our population with its illiteracy and d^ 
orenni^ation, our social differences and the 
cxrstencc of the yellow- patches on our in^ 
called tlie “ native states and the antiquated 


feudaligm of land-tax fanning are the obstacles 
on our path. Thcsc are problems which must 
receive our iraiiiodiate attention. 

A certain homogeneity in the people is the 
first requisite of a successful democracj'. 
Nothing has been known to create homogeneity 
as n sense of nationality. During the last fifty 
years and odd that the Indian Xation.-i! Con- 
gress has been in existence, tlie sense of 
nationality has grown despite gloomy prognos- 
tications about the impossibility of our growing 
into a nation Today it is no longer in doubt 
that we eonstitute n notion. We have a 
common historj- behind us that stretches back 
thousands of years and has given us a cultural 
background possessing an extraordmarj- unitj’ 
throughout the entire lengtli and bre.odth of 
the land. The lack of a consciousness of the 
common heritage and the consequent lack of a 
feeling of unity had been the chief lacunae in 
the past and these have been created bj- tlie ' 
Indian National Congress. But there remains 
a great deal yet to be achieved in this direc- 
tion The sense of unity that has been 
generated has to be fostered ond strengthened 
and made to w eather the storms of time. 

The unity of our country Is a unity in 
diversity, a unity (hat hamioni«es a rich ^'ariety 
of culhires whicli the genius of the coiintiy has 
produced It is not uniformity in the exter- 
nals of dress and behaviour that we roust seek, 
but a real unity of spirit and thouglit that 
would make po^sible free and easy communica- 
tion between North and South, between Muslim 
and Hindu, and make them feel that in spite 
of oulw.nrd differeneos tlicy are fundamentally 
one m their general outlook on life and that 
their material interests are inseparably bound 
up together 

What >s it that we need to create this fuU. 
sense of unity’ Above all three things seem' 
to lie necessarj-; a common language, a spirit of 
tolerance nnd a common political org.misation. 

Wo have a common political organisation in 
the Indian National Congress. It is the grea^ 
uniting bond of this countrj- today. There is, 
of course, in the Government of India another 
uniting bond From the point of view of Indian 
nationalism the former is tlie more vital of the 
two It is an org-inisation of the people of thi« 
country and tho unity that results has an 
organic character which the latter organisation 
leeks. The unity that we need i-s an organic 
unity that will sprout out naturallv from the 
soil and is its own product It mu«t be, in other 
wx>rd«, the result of the cndca^our8 of our 
people. Institutions of an All-Indio character 
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inu&t ibe strengthened and in particular the 
Indian National Congress which remains our 
most important political institution We should 
ioster an All-lndia outlook and must uproot 
the narrow provincial prejudices that are creep- 
jng up, for common institutions caimot flounsh 
except m the background of mutual trust and 
n, common outlook. It is necessary that these 
institutions should be broad-based on the 
masses of this countrj*. Their base must be the 
people organised in primary assemblies and the 
iiumblest peasant and worker must have their 
place in them. The common man must be 
jmbued with the consciousness that the oi^ni- 
sation IS his and exists merely to fulfil his 
desires. That is why the mass-contact move- 
ment is important It is the masses that can 
make political institutions live. It is by 
bringing the people from one end of the coun- 
try to another into a common organisation that 
*we can hope to create a lastmg and compreben- 
•sive unity. 

The question of a common language has 
been unfortunately involved in our communal 
And provincial squabbles and ita solution has 
been tendered difficult by the attitude of 
hostility assumed by the reactionary elements 
in the land. There is an exploitation of pro- 
vincial prejudices as well as the genuine love 
*of one’s mother-tongue for the purpose of com- 
bating the spread of a common language It is 
■a matter for doubt if the question of language 
is not best left to voluntaiy institutions and, in 
the case of secondaiy education, left to local 
•option. If one may speak from one’s own 
.experience, voluntary effort and local choice 
Tiould result in the more effective and wider 
.spread of Hindi. We have the curious spectacle 
in JIadras of local institutions lying with one 
another in their desire to introduce Hindi in 
their secondary schools while the Govenunent 
is d.amping their ardour by refusing the neces- 
sarj' funds or permission! Besides our public 
<ducation.al institutions are so few that even 
the compulsory study of the language will not 
result in any quick popularisation. Voluntary 
-work should be undertaken and should be sub- 
sidized by the Government. Me.inwhile the 
creation of a Basic Hindustani which would 
eimplify the study of the language must be 
undertaken by our scholars. .\ Basic Hindi 
mil win its way more easily than Hindi to the 
position of a common “ Lingua Indica 

Our religious difference® are the happy 
hunting ground of the reactionary elements in 
the countiy. Relitrious differences hardly affect 
•our cvciy-day life. But sudden outbursts of 


rehgious fanaticism are occasional features of 
our public life. Our country has a great 
tradition of religious toleration, having been the 
home of dispassionate and scientific discussions 
of religion and the haven of refugees flying 
from persecution from other parts of the world 
The beginning of our national movement has 
seen the sudden growth of a feeling of suspicion 
and distrust and a return to barbarism Europe 
learnt the lesson of religious toleration after the 
most bitter struggles extending well over a 
century' from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Even m Europe, it is noteworthy, the 
struggles of religion were not really religious. 
Rcligloa was the cloak for the secular ambition 
of the princes and the rising middle classes. 
Our communal conflicts are not the outcome of 
our religious differences; they have their reason 
ID the competition for places and preferments 
under the State. The ignorance of the masses 
and their very simplicity make them the easy 
Mctims of astute communalists uhose ends 
concern the welfare or the happiness of tlie 
masses very little Whatever may be the causes, 
the fact of disharmony cannot be denied and 
every now and then it rudely obtrudes on our 
peaceful scene with senseless fights and blood- 
shed Our task is to chain the devil of 
fanaticism securely and establish communal 
harmony 

First among the ways of doing this is 
assuring to the various religious minorities a 
sense of security, jf necessary by agreeing to 
respect ei-en their susceptibilities. A direct 
appeal to the masses to make them realise the 
futility of a policy of destruction and to turn 
their attention to the constructive channels of 
a sound nationalism must be made. Sources of 
friction must be removed. Our public educa- 
tion m u a t be made non-dcnominational 
Denominational education debars educational 
adi'ance and accentuates rehgious antagonisms. 
If religious education is desired it should be 
made the concern of private bodies. On the 
plane of a minimum education for all, to fit 
them for citizenship— the primary object of an 
educational policy for a democracy— ^iducation 
should be the monopoly of the state and 
denominationalism should not be tolcraterl. 
Tills is one ol the ways of securing an 
atmo«phcrc that is not vitiated by religious 
intolerance The feeling should be firmly 
implanted in all that on the common plane of 
dtuen®hip perfect equality i® the right of the 
votary of every sect in the country*. This is the 
basis of a free co-operation for the creation of a . 
hapjner Indian society. 
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Nondenominational education is only ooe 
aspect of the general scculansation of our 
public life, which is a vital need for us today. 
Our attention must be concentrated on the great 
economic problems before the country — its 
poverty and unemployment. Nothing can 
demonstrate so well the irrelevancy of our 
communal squabbles ns turning our attention 
to our economic problems. Our thoughts and our 
speeches must be concerned with our secular 
interests. One hears too often of communal 
harmony and rarely of the great economic and 
political problems of the country on our public 
platforms. We must get rid of this obsession 
Let us leave the thoughts and beliefs of indivi- 
duals to themselves and concentrate on these 
vital problems of poverty and unemployment. 
Perhaps our obsession with these issues will 
suggest to us the ways of solving them. 


Turning our attention to our real problems 
will bring us face to face with the masses of 
rural India and the working population. In the 
villages of India is to be found human material 
that 18 unaffected by the clamour for jobs and 
knows little and cares less about the intricacies of 
communal rotations and prefeiences for office, 
and proportions id the Legislatures and the 
like. Its concerns are with the problems of 
existence, of water, of taxes and of debts. There 
is a rough equality— equality m a common 
misery and wretchedness it is at the moment — 
and a quaint democratic spirit in rural India 
Economic problems unite the people against 
exploitation. Artificial communal electorates 
are a device to obscure real issues and turn the 
gaze of the peasant away from the intolerable 
realities of exploitation, often by co-religionists 
A democratic society cannot be divided into 
antagonistic compartments. Common elector- 
ates are a prerequisite of homogeneity and we 
should strive for their establishment 

The democratic element in our villages and 
among the urban workers should be 
stren^hened. We must organise, for oi^isa- 
tion is the secret of power. We roust make the 
peasantry realise its tremendous strength and 
its extreme w e akn e 8 s— strength that is 
potential end weakness that is its present lot 
mving to the lack of organisation What forms 
could this take ? Here we must take note of 
the manifoldness of an individmal s interests, 
economic and cultural, m producer, m 

con-umer, and as citizen. It cannot too oftra be 
stated that ibe habits of self-government and 
self-reliance and discipline come wiUi pra^M. 
Tlie several fields of men’s activities need to be 


organised; our local administrative institutions 
can be and must be reconstructed; Producers*’ 
and Consumers’ Co-operatives must be created;. 
Trade Unions for workers must be oiganieed. 
We must endeavour to foster the habit of 
co-opcration for common purposes and the 
strength and the discipline among the people 
to stand by themselves. The setting up of 
a “multiform democracy,” that makes the 
citizen a participant in the decisions affecting 
his life in any u ay, is our task. The need is for 
a Patty that would guide us in these paths 
The Congress is perhaps the only party that 
can lake up this role of constructive leadership,, 
but as yet it is very far from playing such a 
part • There seems to be more talk than action- 
at the moment. 

We have begun to work the Proidncial part 
of the Government of India Act. Whatever 
may be the drawbacks of the Act it is now" 
admitted that it should be worked for what it 
is worth and the opportunities imder the Act 
should be fully ^loited, at least so far os the 
Provincial part is concerned. In the fields of 
education, public health, of industrj’ and co- 
operation and the machinery of admini«tration 
we should do all that lies in our power to create 
the conditions of a successful democracy* in the 
future The acceptance of office by the Congres* 
would indeed be fruitless if the Congress did. 
not keep this purpose before itself. 

It IS possible under the present constitution 
to set up an adequate machinery of local’ 
administration and assure its efficient working. 
How best can we make our local administra- 
tion respond to the desires of local population- 
and make it serve their interests ? Hitherto 
our local bodies have been phantom bodies 
working m limited fields and under minute 
supervision Their areas, their functions, (heir 
administrative personnel have been based on 
no understandable principle of efficient public 
administration but on the chance circumstances 
of political convenience. They appe.ar, indeed 
to have been constnicted with me sole purpo-e of 
demonstrating the futility and incompetence of 
democratic in'^titutions in India and the lack 
of public spirit among us No liberal spirit has 
been noticeable in the relations of provincial 
administrations towards local bodie« Local 
bodies have been wasteful duplications of 
administrative machinery without the corres- 
pondjng advantage of the picople Ic.aroing the 
art of self-government I.ocal initiative and 
originality have not been perceptible features 
in the working of local institutions Wc may 
not say that they were unmitigated failures;: 
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nor may we assert that they were conspicuous 
successes. 

Our task m India is the transference of 
power from a bureaucracj- to popularly elected 
bodies. It 13 the great problem in all le%el3 of 
goA emment, central, provincial and local. 
To transform autocracy into democracy the 
only method known to political science is 
decentralisation. The interests of efficiency it- 
self require decentralisation Ever since the 
time of Ripon the central feature of Indian 
administration has been a steady process of 
deconcentration and decentralisation Our 
nutonoraous provinces are a product of this 
development These promnces have now to be 
reconstituted m a Federation of AU-India to 
■secure co-operation m common matters 
•Greater decentralisation and greater co-opera- 
tion are the needs m our machinery of 
government and this applies to all the levels of 
«ur government and administration. Without 
•these democracy would be a sham. 

It IS argued by some that as the provincial 
administrations are now in the hands of popular 
representatives there is no longer any need for 
local self-government Local institutions are 
pronounced to be inefficient, wasteful and corrupt 
It IS surprising that the criticism should come 
from eminent Congressmen m the province of 
^Indras. Reducing local bodies to impotence 
appears to be a part of the policy of the pre-ent 
Government of Madras and are witnessing 
the transfer of even the few powers that local 
bodies possessed in this province to the District 
jind P^o^^^cial Administrations. This seems 
Iiardb’ to be the w ay of setting about the reform 
•of local self-government. 

Tliere is much that should be excused in the 
iafiin^ ol ^oca"! bodies in view ol the purpose 
thej’ are intended to seive as schools of 
democracy. It is neither fair nor right to con- 
demn them outright as corrupt and inefficient 
and treat their constitution as the plaything of 
executive discretion. We must remember that 
VC have to run our local as well as our other 
in-titutions with the human material that is at 
hand Wc should al-o bear in mind that all 
public institutions are to some extent less 
efiiciont than private individuals in performing 
gnen sen ices The record of local bodie«, if 
the limitations of power and rc'ources from 
nhieh they have been suffering are taken into 
account (in general) . compares verj' favourably 
vitli that of government agencie® in the 
performance of their function® One must 
•compare the records of the engineering c«tab- 
li-hments of local bodies and the government 


public works department or the efficiency of 
Board elementary and secondarj’ schools with 
that of private or Government institutions. 
We must point out the inaccuracy of the view 
that regards a mere transfer of functions from 
local bodies to goxernmental agencies will render 
their performance satisfactoiy. Often it turns 
out to be a simple change m nomenclature, 
tt'hat really is striking m the record of local 
bodies is the comparative absence of corruption 
and the relative superiority of the serxuces 
provided and not their lack of efficiencj’ 
Mending, not ending, is required of state«m.an- 
ship 

W'hat has been happnenmg in France m 
recent years in the sphere of local government 
is instructive The e.xce®sive legal centralisa- 
tion, characteristic of French administration 
since the time of Napoleon the First, has now 
given place to a real and constructive local 
democracy The Prefect who is the counter-pflrt 
of our Collector has developed a dual role as the 
agent of the Central Government and as the 
Executive of the local Assembly. This new 
gronih effectively counter-balances legal centra- 
lisation with a “ regional and local quasi-self- 
govemment ” Local control and direction have 
come to prevail m an unofficial way 2 We should 
prepare for a eimilar development in this 
country. 

The habits of self-help and self-reliance, we 
cannot too often repeat, are not created from 
above but grow naturally out of the exercise of 
local responsibility. Local needs can never 
recehe the attention due to them in the 
ab'ence of local representation, however wise, 
Tvell-inlentioned and well-informed a Provincial 
Ministry might be. Our task is, therefore, the 
reconstruction ol our iocai institutions mainng 
them representatix'e of the people and infusing 
them with the zeal for sciwice, and not to 
abolish them or to impair their effectivene's in 
inridious ways. We must approach the problem 
with the definite objective of making our local 
in-titulions real working bodies and schools of 
democracx’ We shall have to begin at the 
bottom in the xdllage and make it seiwe the 
simple neighbourhood intere.ds of health and 
hvgiene, education and communications and 
mu<t construct a hierarchy with the Taluk 
Board as an intermediary body and with the 
Provincial Government a® the apex of the 
pvramid The area® of administration now 
prex-ailing ma}* ®crve a® our model. The areas 
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of local bodies eiioutd be adjusted to the func- 
tions that they have to perfonn now as well as in 
the near future and the resources they will 
able to command. Tlicir relationship with the 
Centre should be functional and not depart- 
mental ae at present, for departmental control is 
destructive of local initiative and freedom. They 
must be equipped ^\ith civil services recruited 
on the basis of merit, enjoying a security of 
tenure and properly trained for the most effi- 
cient discharge of their functions. The local 
bodies that we establish must be made collective 
centres of local obligation for the performance 
of essential services. They must have tht 
widest powers and resources commensurate with 
their responsibilities. Within their allotted 
sphere they must have the largest freedom to 
experiment and to err, subject to control and 
direction from above 3 Before long they roust 
be trained to direct the entire field of local 
administration, for ultimately they should 
become the sole agents of administration in the 
country. Finally, we must attach a fundamen- 
tal character to the Constitution of our local 
bodies and free it from being a mere incident 
in party war-fare. 

The organisation of the masses, the remodel- 
ling of our administrative machinery and the 
creation of a spirit of tolerance alike depend 
for their success on the spread of education 
among the people. Consequently, education 
becomes a fundamental issue. Education at the 
primary level should be free, compuJsorj-, public 
and non-denommational. The liquidation ot 
the illiteracy of our masses remains m this 
sphere our most urgent problem. Pnmarj' 
education for the young must be accompanied 
by adult education. The latter has not received 
the attention it deserves There are problems 
connected with education in tiie eeconilary, 
technical and university stages that need care- 
ful investigation. Here is a sphere w'here a 
common policy could be worked out by the 
co-operation of our Pro\’incial Governments 
There are some other difficulties that must 
be overcome before we can realise national 
homogeneity or democracy. The social system, 
the problem of the Native States and of the 
Zammdaris are the more important of the i-sues 
that we have to face Caste is the neg.'ition of 
democracy. A social system, that prevents free 
intercourse between group and group by making 
them high and low and bwtpws privileges on 
some while imposing disabilities on others, has 
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clearly no place in a democratic society. We 
must mitigate the harshness of the caste sytciit 
and attempt to end it soon whatever may be 
the consequences of such action for our religion. 
Our social s^’stem roust be based on the equal 
dignity of nil human beings. 

The problem of the Zaraindaris and the 
States are of the same genus. Democracy anci 
feudalism are incompatibles. The antiquated 
system of land-tax farming that is the essence 
of tlic Zamindari system is w’asteful of public 
resources and has resulted in wide economic 
disparities making two nations of one with con- 
flicting interests and differing outlooks on life- 
The Zammdaris are the bulwarks of 
conservatism and reaction and it is necessary 
that we should so alter the system that it does- 
not hinder progress but assists it. The problem, 
of the States has been latelj’ pushed to tha 
foreground. That the States constitute a divid- 
ing wedge in an otherwise homogeneous country 
cannot be doubted The progress of the Indian 
people m tJie two halves of Indian and British 
India is not parallel; political obscurantism 
and reaction characterUe the States while- 
political progress is a noticeable feature of the 
other half Indian freedom and nntionahty 
require that we should moi’C together and that 
Uic solidarity of the people of British India 
with the people of the States should be- 
affirmed. 

Turning our attention to the masses and 
talking of their freedom mean that we should 
concern ourselves wnth the problems of poverty 
and unemployment We must create the- 
material conditions of adequacy if not plenty 
(hat are possible under prc'cnt-day conditions- 
of scientific and technological progress. The- 
twentieth century requires our rapid industria- 
lisation, for wc cannot hope to run the political 
institutions of our age with the economic 
resources of the eighteenth. ♦ Industrialisation 
is inescapable We cannot turn the tide of 
modem industrialism by wishful thinking and 
the advocacy of decentralised industry or the- 
rehabilitation of archaic and obsolete methods- 
of manufactures in cottages and homc'tcads. 
There is certainly a proper sphere of dome«tie 
industry, but that cannot solve our industrial 
problem. It is difficult to see how the modern- 
engineering industry, or the means of transport 
could be made a decentralised industry of the 
type that Dr. Kumamppa advocates. We ha^c 
to accept machinery cheerfully but must m.akc 
every elTort to control it and nwid becoming its: 
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slaves. We have to avoid a lop-sided develop- 
ment and must avoid crises. These require 
that we must plan our industrial future. The 
National Planning Committee is a step in the 
right direction We roust achieve a balance 
between our rural and urban economies and 
between handicrafts and mechanised industry 
and must industrialise quickly. These are the 
conditions of our survival as a people and a 
State in the modem world. 

Our \ery backwardness is an advantage 
to us m this field Where capitalist industry 
has not developed to any great extent it is 
possible to create socialised industry over a 
considerable field without the bitterness that 
results from expropriation. There seems 
indeed no other way of industrial advancement 
unless we are content to accept the haphazard 
e.vpIoitation of our resources by foreign capital 
as at present is the case W'lthin the provin- 
cial sphere we should encourage municipal 
trading and enterprise and all our public 
utility services must be made municipal or 
national enterprises The inefBciency of 
capitalist enterprise not less than the gain to 
the public makes this inevitable 

As the centre of our economic life must 
always remam the peasant, it is essential that 
we should foster handicrafts. There is here no 
contradiction. As the period of enforced 
unemployment of the peasant is considerable 
and the return from land is hardly sufficient 
even to meet his simple needs, the problem of a 
subsidiary occupation acquires an enormous 
importance Immediately the emphasis placed 
upon village industnes by the Indian National 
Congress appears to be sound. Institutions 
like the All-India Spinners’ Association and the 
Commomrealth Trust in Malabar and similar 
missionarj' organisations elsewhere, haxe shown 
us how wide is the field and how much, with 
proper organisation, a subsidiary’ occupation 
could be made to serve the interests of ^’illagcs. 
The problem is one of discovering the right 
industry to be made into a subsidiary occupa- 
tion and of organisation. 

We may say a word about the method that 
India under Gandhiji has chosen for her 
struggle for political and economic freedom — 
the method of Non-violence. In its application 
to the solution of large-scale political and 
social problems the method is new. Its essence 
is persuasion and an appeal to reason and the 
sense of justice and fairness in the opponent. 
It is not, however, without its compulsive 
aspect. But its compulsiveness where it is 


resorted to for a just cause is the compulsive- 
ness of the force of justice. It asserts as even." 
great religious and social philosophy has done 
before the “ in\ lolable digmty of man ” and 
argues that persistent goodness and sacrifice otl 
the part of the victim will lead to a change of 
heart in the oppressor and to the final triumph 
of the just cause 

The method cannot divest itself of its 
extremely individualistic character. By enthron- 
ing the right of resistance as a cardinal 
principle of social action, it leads to philosophi- 
cal anarchism The social order is alwayt- 
under the threat of the non-violent resistance of 
the citizen. As a final solution of the indivi- 
dual’s relations to society it is difficult to see 
how it can be accepted without consecrating 
anarchy. A determined body of people can 
always resist social change with deadly effect 
Nor IS it certain that the economic contradic- 
tions in our society can be resolved by this 
method Class selfishnees is of a differemt 
order from individual selfishness and it is 
probably impossible to conquer it by the sweet 
persuasiveness of this method of non-violence. 

What non-violence as a political technique 
has done is to demonstrate the limitations of 
violence The Athanasius in society cannot be- 
coerced, he must be convinced. But at the same 
time it 13 clear that governments, even demo- 
cratic governments, cannot tolerate resistance, 
violent or non-violent, and must resort to 
violence to suppress it. The problem will 
become important when our democratic govern- 
ments attempt radical social changes and arc 
resisted by reactionary interests. Certainly 
in carrying out reforms governments cannot 
nait till the last man is comonced. All that 
the gospel of non-violence teaches us is that 
governments should minimise the areas of 
resistance to change, by basing change on the 
con-sent of as large a body of people in the 
state as possible 

For OUT political struggle, of course, it is 
the only method. It has a humaneness about 
it that recommends it as the best means for 
us. It assures a permanence of results. It is 
also the method dictated by our circumstances. 
Finallj', it has a fundamental unity with the- 
method of democracj’ because of its dependence 
on reason and persuasion. Even if it is more 
difficult than alternative courses, non-violence 
must be our method as it may mean the 
success or failure of our democratic experi- 
ment. 
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Yfats sfnnds above liis contcjnporancs, a 
tall and noble figure — a poet ” — ^thua wrote 
'Tagore from London after his first meeting with 
Y’eats in 1913, and went on to say that while 
■“most belong to the literary world, 

Yeats belongs to the world. ” The personality 
iind the creative penmanship of the great Irish 
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-MTiter are, I think, admirably summed up in 
tho'c phrases . „ , 

Many of us who have known Yeats cm 
- never forget the.benign austerHy that went with Olympian. 


bis presence. Here was a man who looked nhat 
he wrote : a seer whose constellated mind shone 
through his eyes; on his brow laj’ the horizons of 
many wanderings. Endowed with the gift of 
being what he was, under all circum«tanccs, he 
appeared slightly artificial; he could not easily 
adapt himself to the group or the occasion 
without violating his natural 
bent. In his poetry; too, he paid 
a certain price for his integrity, 
but this central pull saved him 
from literary fadiions, the 
Zeitgeist and technical fumlv 
lings d la mode. Rooted in rich 
quamt elemental mysticism, 
Yeats reached enduring utter* 
ance , his worefs came ornamen- 
ted by inner necessity, unforced 
by cults m wiiicJi he indulged 
with easy grace I^Tiile the poets 
of the “ tragic generation " 
became svmbolwfes, he used 
symbols Celtic, Latin, or Hindu 
and made them Yeatsian : in 
the Yellow Book waters he 
sailed a friendly, and eomewhst 
haughty swan, and cro'sed over 
to the post-’mnetees to report 
discernment on the delicate 
turmoils of the Rhymers’ set. 
With charming aloofness he 
mixed later on with Pound- 
Ehot ims^sts and with ultra- 
modernity, enriching, refining 
and vitalising his icrsc His 
poetry bridged two centuries, 
from aesthetic wonderment to 
modem motviphysicai vigour, 
but his matnx rcmainc*! un- 
broken in the proces® To the 
young poets of today vhoni he 
came to appreciate and under- 
stand, his poctiy offers a 
fn.scinating hterarj’ problem; 
the univers-ility on nhicli 
Tagore commented is being Fcnitini«ed in the 
light of new theories of technique and tradition. 
The rival schools unite in accepting him as an 
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Behind such selective integrity must lie 
not merely natne genius but also the elaborate 
artifice of a creative raind. Yeats, m a famous 
poem speaks of “ the artifice of eternity, ” and 
there lies the mystery of the poet’s workshop. 
With great care and craftsmanship he deve- 
loped his oi\Ti sjstem of traditionalism In his 
early poetrj’ verj’ often his bag of tricks seems 
to rattle, resulting in an air of unreality and 
effort, but he gets away with it because the 
fundamental poetic inspiration is alway* thtre 
and our intense feelings are engaged even when 
our intellect fights with Black Pigs, Red Hanra- 
hans, Sidhes, Yogis and Ossianic lore Eliot 
was right when he remarked : 

“Mr leats was in search of a tradition — a bttle loo 
self consciously perhaps — like all of us . . . He sought 

for U in the conception of Ireland as an autonomous poliU 
cal and social unity, purged from AosloSa^oa pollution 
. . . . The ration^istic background, the Pre-Rapbaehie 

imagery, the interest lo the occult . . . ibe a«sociaUOD 

with minor poets to London and Pans, make a curious 
mixture.” 

In saying this, Eliot is supported by Yea's 
himself when he confesses : 

“ I had made a sew relimos, almost as infallible church 
of poetic tradiUOB, of a fardel of stones, asd of personages 
and emotions, inseparable from iheir first expression, pa^ed 
on from generation to generation by poets and painters 
with some help from plulosophets and theologians.” 

This admission, however, strikes a pnncipV 
of art-'-and artisnnship — which Eliot fails to 
notice, though he drily records 

“Mr. Yeats is still perhaps a little too much the 
weaiher.wom Tnlon among the streams, he has emred at 
greatness against tremendous odds.” 

Fortunately for us, Yeats has been his be«t 
biographer, m so far as his poetic life is con- 
cerned, and we can go to the Autobiographies 
for a clue to his alchemy which made poetrj’ 
out of whimsicality, ragtimes and refrains, and 
mingled mediumistic visions with subtle acsthe- 
• tic responsiveness. As a distinguished critic 
remarks, Yeats first brought the “learned 
symboli'm ” — steeped in mj-stic, classical lore 
and rustling with the Golden Bougli — ^which 
Eliot and others used later. Perhaps Yeats 
stopped at the door of the modem attempt lo 
use sjinbols drawn from science; this would 
have strained his “ artifice ’’ still further; 
contemporary poctrj’ offers brilliant experimen- 
tation m this line As Edmund Wilson remarks; 

“It was for him (Y'exis) honestly to lake up a resid- 
ence in an intellectual world where poetic image* Mood 
for actualities beeauw ihe •cientific language acd lechni- 
que for dealing with ite«e actualities had not yet rome 
lo permeate thought” 

Tliis tvith regard to the post-war pha«c of 
Yeats; he lived to touch the Iatc«t trend«, but 


one could not expect him, at a late hour, to 
admit them into lus verse As it is, the wide 
inciusiveness which he maintained without 
allowing his verse to be shattered by the 
multifarious sympathies and urgencies of our 
time, eiokes our wonder. It was not quite easy 
for Yeats to orchestrate, but his skill did not 
fail him. 

“We find in his (Yeats'e) criticism and autobiOCTaphi- 
cal wriungs a remarkably honest and illuminaung account 
of the difficulties of remaining a poet during the age in 
which we li>e ” — Wilson 

His works depict to a degree rare in all 
literature, a union of aestlietic individuality 
with pow'erful emotion, and offer a technique 
that runs parallel to his intellectual charm. 
His verse, to the last, remains a “ monument of 
unagiDg intellect ” — intellect, in the sense he 
used it, of profound awareness. 

II 

Yeats was born at Sandymount near 
Dublin on the 13th June 1S65 His father 
J B Yeats was n distinguished Irish arti-t and 
member of RojnJ Hiberninn Academy, his 
mother’s father was merchant and shipowner 
and belonged to County Sligo. His parents left 
Ireland and settled m London soon after lus 
birth, at the age of ten Yeats joined the Godol- 
hm School m Hammersmith, but even before 
e returned to Dublin after five years and was 
admitted into Erasmus School, he often Cvame to 
his mother’s eountrj', Sligo, for holidays Sligo’s 
lakes and mountains and stretches of colourful 
land were destined to pass into his poctrj’. For 
three years after his schooling, he studied paint- 
ing, u^d by his father, but though his brother 
Jack took to this art and is now a distingui«hrd 
painter, he himeelf bowed to the hluse of Words. 
This period he spent browsing in libraries, read- 
ing translations and making them, and vidting 
pe.'»*'ant3 m old Connaught whose tales he would 
he.nr with rapt attention At the age of nine- 
teen he published his first poem The Island of 
Statues in the Dublin Univcrsily Eevicw — and 
for «=ome time he wrote verse for that jnum.'il 
and the Irish Monthly. At twenty-one, the poet 
decided to bid goodbye to his paint brush: liia 
first book called Jfosndfi. a dramatic poem, came 
out in 18S6. In 1SS7, Yeats settled down in 
London ns a poet and journalist. But the 
volume, usually known as his first publication. 
The Wandering of Omn, contains pocm« which 
were all written in Sligo. 

From the age of twenty-four to this j’ear of 
his death, 1939, the story of Yeats’ life he* re- 
corded in countIe«s memoirs of his friend*, in 
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Ycal,'" “‘T d” ''i"«4l'rno™oK ™e„S''f'' i"‘™'9‘el'''SS3 

- mfluonccd him dacply i„ l.is early of “rS „f "”T "i 
youth. This IS mtoresting, in view of l„s ox- In ??a 7 v "’ 'Horalurc." 

- Insh Snlr Woo of - 


Shall' '’“™ oi-= yoars'S; S Veats look op _ 

uadlTS ■' f™""*''’’!’ "’ith Rabindra- hcJ Vl Iv r r y'-’^a later, ivilh Ih 

iitt, £:!£? “1°* Wo ""Of collaboratma mTstlSnof!?.^.’.""*! I'o aucccedeJ 


“ ‘o oo-mber'his poem^'SCTj Si! ‘UlS: ■^'“oti.nlT, rrHl^K 

“fO" Ootf. nc iJmnlo plava nSd ®. “"‘f Patlraic Colam'i 

Shero'f&“SeLT’,^i“‘tr,:;: 

^ .ataotera a poem say that tvisdom came h, W, «,e „e o'l “'“cnli&ll t S 

a fhi'”?. ;;iZ- -oool, for aShe'iSd's'^SS 'X 

It should bo noted that like all artists ho linL" oaeol addedTomc of tte 

TVQS a great assimilator, he had drunk from many /rfeos o/ r w ° hterature, notfibly is 
Sr'r^?'l' and imbibed tile I'S (fswts sW. f.'"' I ‘l>e aWerJ 

Joro of hfe Chinese culture has been a great tile Imh ^ significant book ofl 

ln“5ni!'?a”ii£S^ ■" 

^i.tedr«t;;^'st;/ix ss;;^s^eS 


vw .,,.4 11 ^^. luc Bc^ oiucfl 116 convcrtcd inlo three nenftft« -ri, r Poetic career 
into his home, Yeats remained an incorrigible tender S mainly of 

romantic. George Moore s early impression of love for Maude ^ trasici 

him, in the stage, ivhen Yeats’ second poetic coloured by pJcrS 

play, The Land pj HeaH’s Deave ( 189 - 1 ), was Irish tore^^Frnm^^k^L'^!!”' '^>th' 


4 uiii, 111 U 16 giage, ivnen reats' second poetic coloured bv Pre PorCl ''■ro^ght, 

play, The Land of Heart’s Desve ( 1894 ), was Irish lore^^From M,?k l 

being produced, is memorable tanco from Jnf i bepnmng he sought dis- ^ 

“Yeals slndine lo and fntth .t t 1 .. I.„.l „» ...... mnmr COVOnng them with 


‘■Yeats 8'nding to and forth at tlie back of the dress niaiiy colour^ h^htrof 
circle, a long black cloak dropping from h., fbMiW«s. „ burdcnjn"- them t^^ith » in 

r.““ "idenineVt ™ r “ 


soft black sombrero on fajs head, a Toruminonr'biaclTsilk 
tie flowing from his collar, loose black trousers draecinif 
untidily over his long, heavy feet.” * 

Fit in the noble, wistful face, painted by 
Augustus John, and the picture is complete 
Yeats the e.\-Senator, an affluent householder. Pn“'‘?..wns Irish Nationalism From the iorhn 
distinguished citizen and Nobel Laureate with * 'n®"’. ^he Green Helmet marko tbo 

the entire English-knowing world claiming him ‘“"“nf.Pomt; wo find Yeats pninine his 

as the greatest living poet, would not correspond and soft rln^os 

to this early version of him. But curiously ji'e carpet; he could no lo^pr 

enough e.xceplmE for n tow delalls-a noll-fillcd 1 ,'? J l‘«ll bung with raro tapc.tncs 


idoTi;,...'’ t . " ®nnii s ancient crj 
To Sli°n »■«. nocessary. 

nf W.O * seems to liavc nrrj\-ed at a period 

''eaned of elaboration ” Tlie 
for him, in thiJ 
Li Nationalism From the techni- 


lo U 1 » euiiy version oi mm. uut curiously W^.i- V'^ carpet; he could no lonttAr 

enough e.xcepting for a few details-a wcll-fillcd Th^'fe iin» hung with rare tapoSies 

figure for instance— the prevailing impression it, ® emergence into modem ni^’ 

remains as that of a lonely Bohemian, chastened T*]' ( 1914 ) when he d^’ 

by dreams. One can think of him as a found” *'*«”<<>*>' <«nied his face against the S-mbnliS? 
of the Rhymers’ Club, haunting the Cheshire ^ 

Cheese, visiting Verlaine in Pans in 1891 , and ""hroiderin 

some time later, os sitting with absorbed un- . . , "'^'hologtes 

declared that, m poetic speech, 

• Also see /fuw6jogropW«, pige 113. *.. fere's more enterprise 

In walling naked. {A Coat) 
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This mature pliasc of daring expcnmcnta- ^ 
tion, of stark expression in severely reticent ' 
verse has follovred an amazing crescendo of poc;-- 
tic growth unique in the history of literature. 
Each book of poems from The TlMd Sirnn at 
Coole (1919), to The Tower (1928) and The 
irmding Stnir (1933) seemed to e.\ccl all the 
others and his poems published in The London 
Mercury during the course of 1937 and m the 
last month are among the finest that he has 
composed. 

His poetrj’ had assumed a luminous hard- 
ness, that “ gemlike flame ” of which Pater spoke, 
wisdom sa\ed from garrulity hao become urbane 
and circumspect yet profoundly human; he had 
reached that brilliant conversational ease which 
runs into verse almost without any change. He 
could write a 

Poem may be as coM 
And passionate as the davn 

because he knew " the secret discipline ” and had 
turned to life with a metric calm in n hich passion 


IS distilled without losing its warmth, and reason 
sheds its light imprisoned in the arc of sympathy. 
His speech had become merry through a life of 
brooding experience, and wit flowed into con- 
scientious artistiy A delightful informality in- 
\-ested his short lyrics with the precision of 
spnitual experience, satisfying many levels of 
our mind. 

In one of his In'*! poems, published a month 
ago, Yeats gives us the argument of life Echo 
repeats to Man that he should 

“Lie down and die” but 

jl/<m refuses Man continues, 

“ITiat were to shirk 
The sDiTitual inteilect's great work 
And shirk it in v&in,” 

and thanks “ body ” while knowing all its stupi- 
dity, because 

. “body gone be eleepe do more 
. ull bis intellect grom eure 
That all'* arranged la one clear view " 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE ART IN PIEDMONT 


By Db P. N ROY, 

The Italian province of Piedmont, on account 
of its contiguity to the European hinterland', 
has been the meeting ground of many trans- 
Alpine influences, but mspite of its celebrity m 
Italian lustorj' for political achievements, it has 
not been able to leave a permanent and original 
stamp of itA own on the genuine manifestations 
of Italian genius in art and literature. Florence. 
Srena, IVnrce, aA tftese provrticGS have enncfleif 
the national literaiy and artistic patrimony by 
contributing their peculiar regional qualities, 
but amid the clash of arras of the Piedmontese 
people, the Pluses seem to have been more 
firightened than encouraged. 

Yet, in the midst of its cross-currents of 
influence and various developing trends, Pied- 
mont has evolved an art which has a charm of 
its own. Not so famous as the Sienese or the 
Florentine art, this graceful product is a 
peculiar blend of Gothic and Renaissance art. 

Historians of art do not devote much space 
to tracing the development of art in Piedmont 
and its lineaments of growth are practically 
unknown to all except the specialists It is 
perhaps with a view to remove this ignorance 
that an exhibition of art was, of late, arranged 
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in Palazzo Cangnano m Turin The exhibi- 
tion was a splendid and complete collection of 
the Gothic and Renaissance art in Piedmont 
and threw' much new’ light on these two 
inadequately studied periods 

The exhibition was arranged in thirty-four 
rooms of the palace and the exhibits were 
collected from different museums, private 
cwfiVeiAwiV ectd eivn Aunt owd cf 
the way little oratories and parishes, the 
hidden treasures of which were never seen 
before Here were to be found frescoes by 
Sibaldi, heraldis and war-like scenes, windows 
adorned with the genealogical tree of the house 
of Savoj’, Saluzzo and Monferrato, illustrating 
the political and social life of Piedmont from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century. 
Others illustrated the culture and art which 
flourished in the various towns belonging to the 
estates of these great lords. There was also a 
perfect production of the Gothic church where 
ev’erytliing had been collected to complete the 
illusion The pulpit was collected from Staf- 
farda. It is one of the finest examples of 
Gothic art in Piedmont. There were frescoes 
from Vercelli and Morengo, and an authentic 
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altar sbowing tbc work of an unknown artist 
from Alba. A eplcndid marble ancon with 
carvings by Sotmoni was brought trom 
Mondovi. There were also a small baptistery 
and a baptismal fountain. Surrounding the 
apse was tlic choir from San Gcrolamo at 
Biella, with its charming and fantastic decora- 
tions of mi«ty landscapes and sacred scenes by 
Defendento Ferrari. The architecture was ahown 
mostly in photographs. It becomes evident 
from them that in Piedmont the Gothic 
influence from the other side of the Alps wn« 
modified by tlie persistent tenacity of the 
Roman form and by the Italian national ten- 
dency tow ards the classical, yet Gothic influence 
in Italy lasted longer here than elsewhere. It 
was not until after 1490 that the Italian 
Renaissance began to penetrate and assert 
itself m the Braraantesque courtyard of the 
Ccntori at Ycrcelli and in the Turin Cathedral 

Piedmontese art in general bears the 
common characteristic of the Upper Italy. The 
graceful softness of composition and colouring 
end the sweetness of expression which we find 
in the art of the Paduan and the Venetian 
Bchools, al-o meet our eyes in the underesti- 
mated art of the Piedmontese masters The 
early painters of Piedmont display the agreeable 
sweetness of colouring which was afterwards 
brilliantly developed by Gaudenzio Ferrari and 
Sodoma 

Piedmontese painting m the true sense 
begins with Gian Martino Spanzotti Not more 
than perhaps a dozen painting can be attribut- 
ed with certainty to his brush Among these 
are the lovely Pieta of Castcl Sant Angelo and 
the triptych in the Sabaudian gallery These 
show clearly how he was the first to create a 
Piedmontese Renaissance style from the last 
traces of the Gothic period and the school of 
Foppa 

Foppa’s art was b.ased on the traditions of 
the Paduan school but he also learnt a good 
deal from the works of the indigenous masters 
There is vigour in his representation and his 
framework is architectural. One of the roost 
important works by him is the ^fartvTdom of 
St. Sebastion which is preserved in the Brcra 
gallery. Another well known picture ly him 
is the Virgin With the Bambino and the two 
Angels In both these paintings we note the 
artist’s predilection for architectural com- 
position 

The mo«t important painter of the Pied- 
monfo'c school is Sodoma of Vcrcelli who was 
born about 1447 and died in 1549. He was a 
pupil of Spanzotti but he adopted the style of 


Ijconardo at Milan and then underwent the 
influence of Signorelli and of Perugino at 
Siena. Tliougli rot groat in conception and 
clearness of composition, this artist shows an 
extraordinarily fine acstlietic sense, particular- 
ly in the management of colour and in the 
vivid expression of deep and enthusiastic 
emotions. He executed certain paintings in 
the convent of St. Anna in Crete, at Siena, 
round about Picnza and in the Vatican where 
he worked in the rooms afterwards illustrated 
by Raphael. His touch is always light and airy 
but he also ehows a love for the grandiose and 
a sharp naturalistic sense. The usual back- 
ground in ids paintings is imposing buildings or 
open and sunny landscapes. The most cele- 
brated of his pictures is tiiat of St. Sebastian in 
the Uflizi gallery in Florence, in which the 
emotion of the suffering of the saint has been 
very delicately expressed His lieswrection of 
Chmt in the National Museum of Naples is 
also notable, parlicularlv for the lovely figure 
of the angel seated on the sarcophagus and the 
bnJbant effect of light radiating from the body 
of the eaviour. 

But the most delicate and charming artist 
of the region is Dcfcndcnte Ferrari. He has 
left US about eighty paintings in all, the best 
of which, about twenty, m addition to the 
charming tablets in the Turin cathedral, give 
us a complete vision of his art, in which the 
Lombard elements, inherited through his master 
Spanzotti, arc inflenced by the careful detail of 
French illumination and by the mysticism of 
Flemish art A fifteenth century artist, in the 
full flowering of sixteenth century painting, hv 
sometimes remains faithful to his Gothic models, 
even in (he frames he carved for his charming 
pictures In the art of this delightful painter 
the characteristic local atmosphere reaches its 
full tide and then breaks up. 

Another able artist of the Piedmontese 
school is Gaudenzio Ferrari whose works, 
influenced by Leonardo, become increasingly 
Lombard in style, filling hip canvases and 
painting frescoes on walls with all the drama 
and vehemence of his imaginative compositions. 
His disciple Bernardino Lanino lacked strength 
and substance, otherwise his paintings might be 
mistaken for those of his master. The cycle of 
artists belonging to the Piedmontese Renais- 
sance closes w’lth Guglielmo Caccia, called 
"Monealvo’* after bis birth-place, a painter 
remembered ns the pictor celeherrimus. He 
continued working until his death in 1025 on 
(he threshold of a new age of Piedmontese art,' 
le, the period of the Baroque. 



THE BALOCH sings 

By r>E^^ENr)RA SATYARTHI 

Tub Baloch folk-song is a brother of the Pathan The Dambno and the Sdrinda are the 


song. It IS full of fire, imagination and a great 
air of independence. It is v,^nd-beaten and 
sun-scorched like the Baloch himself The 
Baloch minstrel begins his song quietly, 
nieasuredly, weighing each word, later, the 
song turns hard and coarse and denotes vigour 

Extending from the Bolan Pass, the land 
£>/ J.b? Baiiw.h tnhfs cc-vers^ ihe soutlxmo part nf 
the Sulaiman Mountains and it touches the 
right bank of the Indus in North Sind and South 
Punjab You find yourself amidst ridges of 
barren rocks; and as you move about in the 
heart of the Baloch country, you pass through 
many a valley both dry and green. And the 
Binging voice of the Baloch everj-ahere greets 
you. 

Tlie Dastanagh, often a tiny, little song, 
makes a popular type of folk-poetry. Every 
one seems to possess a personal set of the 
Dastanagh songs. Simple, direct and passionate 
as they are all. some of them have met the 
common taste of the people at large. 5fost of 
them are lo^ e-songs; others belong to everj*- 
day life themes To give an ethereal quality to 
their words th^ are sung to the accompani- 
ment of tlie pipe — the Nar. The pipe-player, 
or the NSri, and the singer sit so ne.ar to each 
other that their heads often touch The sonc 
begins in a low voice and then rises slowly till 
the crescendo reaches its climax One full song 
is expected (o be sung at one breath Skill at 
the ventriloquial singing of the Dastanoph is 
much appreciated; all along the notes seem to 
proceed from the pipe. 

As among the Pathans. the Dorns are the 
national minstrels of the Baloch people Ono 
mu't actually attend a tribal feast to realise 
the position of the Dora minstrel Along with 
the old ballads, he sings songs newly composed 
by the living poets, who, as the tradition has 
taught them, do not like to sing their composi- 
tions publiciv. There are references to this 
tradition in the songs themselves. The opening 
lines of an old song have it : 

Come, dear minstrel, and pick up 
From me my taJlads; 

You must come at dawn to me 

To carry my song* to the people. ' 


favourite instruments of the Dora minstrels. 
The Datnbiro is more or less like the Sifar, the 
difference being very little, it has four strings 
and not fi^e os generally m the case of the 



— R B Holmts 

Daughters of the soil 

One o{ them roa^ turn out another Adhra so 
well known to the Daitana^h singen. 

&\tSr. The Sannda belongs to the Sarangi 
class. 

II 

It was first in 1S40 that Lieut. Leech 
brought some of the Baloch folk-songs to the 
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wkJer wrlcl of Jiterature.l Later on Sir R 
Burton quoted a few Bpccimcns in hia book on 
Sind 2 Tlien by coincidence in 1B81 R. B. llotu 
Ram and M. Longwortb Dames took to tjie 
collection of Balocli gongs separately.^ In IMl 
Rev. Mayor published feoinc texts’ of Bnlocli 
songs along with tlicir literal translations in a 
little book.4 M. Longworth Dames again 
^\o^ked hard n««iduously to give a finishing 
toucli to Ins study of Baloch folk-poclry.5 
Says he ; 

“ As in form, to in tubslance, Calochi poetry it 
simple and direct in expression, and excels in vivid 
pictures of life and country, which it brings before ns 
without any conscious effort at description on (he part 
of the singer. As might be expected in a parched.np 
land, where water is scarce and rain teidom faffs, the 
poets dehsht in describing the vivid thunderstorms which 
occasloaaify visit the mouniams and the sudden (rant- 
forma'ion of the eoumryside which followt a IsU of ram. 
The heavy atmosphere laden with dost end he*e is Irens 
formed into one of transparent dearaess and inspiring 
freshness; the brown >nouniain*sjde is covered in a few 
daya with a bright green carpet, the dry water.courtes 
become flowing ttreams, wa’erftlU lean fom the heights, 
and every rocky hollow holds a pool of fteth water The 
shepherds, armed with sword in shield and matchlock, 
stride along singing in front of their flocks marching to 
the upland pastures from the patched and sweltering 
lowlands, and the women join in bends and wander about 
alone in the hills, . . ■ Vivid scenes of war and rapine 
are common, and the characters of (he acton ere sharply 
defined and brought out in their actioss and speeches 
... In judging the BaJochi Jove verse, however, we 
find that the bazast atmosphere is to some extent 
tempered bv a breeze from the desert : the Bstoch is not 
a born townsmen, but only a chance visitor, and although 
his lovv may be set on a lidy of the bazaars, he often 
draws his images from nature. The clouds, the rsin. the 
lightning, the creeping plants, the flame of a log fire share 
the italm of jewels and scents, and show (bat (he author 
Is not a town-bred man ” 


£hc iotriKfuccs us (o the fine weapoos that her 
son would wield when he would go to tho 
battle-field. 

A fcrics of old ballads belong.? to the old 
tribal feuds. The Dora minstrel still remembers 
their arresting words; and they have had a great 
influence over the mind of the people. The 
war-song has always been a pabulum to feed 
the martial spirit of various Baloch tribes. 

The key-note of a number of old war- 
songs is the feud betn-een Mir Cbakur, the Rind 
Chief, and Mir Gwabaram, the Lasbari Chief. 
Doth the chiefs loved a beautiful woman, 
named Goliar, She refused to pay heed to 
Cwaharam's addresses and reached the territory 
of Alrr Cbakur. TJie friends of the Lashari 
Cltiof decided to retaliate; and when they found 
that fhc victory in the mare-race, that took 
place between Rchan, a Rind, and Ramcn, a 
Lashari, at the scat of the Rind Chief, has been 
faJeeJy declared in favour of Rchan Rind, they. 



—K B. Helmfs 
Shepherd ind sbeep 


III 

The w'arlike cliaracter of the Baloch people 
has touched even their luifabios The mother 
prays for the long life of his son; and she wishes 
that when grown-up he would wield a Shtrazi 
sword and ride a swift mare; hut soon she 
thinks of his marriage. He should bring his 
bride and' please lier making a present of a 
mirror. However, she calls her son a war- 
leader. Or, she may compare her son to a tiger, 


1 Ueut, Lccch, Sketch of the Balochi language. 
JASB., 1840. . , 

2. R. Burton. S<ndh Reiis’ted. 1877. j » 

3 R. B. Hotu Ram. fliiucAi Kama, (in Urdu), 
Lahore 1881. M Longworth Damea, Sketch «/ »« 
A'ortiirrn Balochi Language, Extra No of ine jASO, 

4 Sikandra Orphanage Press. Agra. 1901. 

5 M Lomrwonh Dsmes. Popu ar P^try of the 
^dochti. The Folklore Society, London, 1907. 


went to Gohar’s house and slaughtered her 
young camel® It was e diallenge to Mir 
Chakur, and he at once decided to take due 
revenge Soon the Baloch country noticed a 
Continuous fight between the Lasharis and the 
Rinds The Nuham Chief, Omar, helped the 
Lashans, the RintU were defeated and it was 
Only due to Nodhbandagh, a Lashari warrior, 
'ibo offered his mare, named Phul, that Mir 
Chakur escaped. And again with the help of 
the Moguls Of Kandahar he faced the Lasharis; 
for a long period of thirty years the war went 
On. The I^isharis suffered much and were 
Ultimately defeated; Mir Chakur, too, under- 
Wrent a considerable loss and had to emigrate 
to the Punjab Mir Chakur and his son, 
^ahzad, are said to have joined Ilumayun in 
his attack on Delhi. 

The eongs reveal vividly the characters of 
the Baloch warriors Mir Chakur lives in eongs. 
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- At Mir Chaknr’s call 
forty thousand soldiers 
girded up their loins, 
all descendants of one brare ancestor. 

For thirty years 

the Rinds fought brasely 

against the Lasharis. 

The words suggest much. Firmly fixed in 
the tradition, the war-song celebrates the old 
events. 

Mjt Chahur, the hero, 

laid his sharp slchle with force 

to the ripened pul*e 

And the Lashari song puts forward the 
words of Mir Gwaharam : 

The burning roala I'U place 
on my palms, 

fike the south wind fW Wow upon ihctn. 

A great 6re I'll kindle 
in the huts of the covetous people, 
and even the king of Delhi 
shall not be able to put it out. 

In one song Gwaharam calls the Rinds 
“Thick Beards’’; Jlir Chakur in his turn 
underrates the Lasharia, nicknamed "Slender- 
footed Thin Beards The brave soldier of 
one party kills his opponent and says that be 
has struck doiin a “millet stalk”; or he may 
call it the “ uproQfng of a radish 

The warriors sing of gold-hilfed and silver- 
hilted swords. Tliere are many epithets of the 
sword; it may be called “diamond-hke ”, 
“ black-pointcd ” or “thunderbolt ” Some songs 
speak of the Sindhi snord; some celebrate the 
Hindi or Indian sword. The Afisn, or E^ptiar 
the Shiran and the Kharasani swords arc 
mentioned again and again The warriors are 
said to y\ear silken coals; we find helmets on 
their heads, armour on their arms and chests 
and they near red boots. They cany their 
matchlocks; the hero takes pnde in declaring 
Ins gun worth a thousand rupees. 

In one song the Baloch addresses his mare : 
Take your ^am, my reddi*h-brown tnarp, 
front your baf, 

your neck and legs be stubborn 
as lho«e of an elephani 
Hurriedly I shall give you the reins 
and, hiving mounted the cliffs, 

111 turn homewerd. 

O I have kept in my tent 
camel’s sweet milk for you 
Be strengthened, my mare, 
to reach the enemy's mountain 

The Baloch war-song has waxed fat on 
many a tribal feud. Some songs belong to a 
strife between the Rinds and the Dodais. 

But the feuds have done a great wrong to 
the Baloch people at large; they have damag^ 
their united nationalism. 


IV 

The romantic ballads are not always origi- 
nal. The Arab storj' of LaiJa and Jlajnun is 
given a Baloch garb. Majnun becomes Majna, 
and Laila, pronounced as Lela, becomes a 



Tribesman 

Baloch girl living on Mount B.imbor in the Jliri 
country. 

Majna beholds Lela sitting in her hut with 
a mirror on Jier thigh gazing at the reflection 
of her rosy face; and he falls in love with her 
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escape; leaA'jog all tbe Jiorscs behind bin), be 
left for his village. The Subedar ordered his 
troops to pursue and bring him back, but they 
failed to do so. Reaching the boundarj* of his 
village, Dosten met a weeping ehepherd boy. 
“Why shed tears, little boy he said. He was 
Dosten’s own brother; but both the broOiers 
failed to recognize each other. “The Turks 
carried away my brother years ago", the boy 
went on to say, “and now his would-be bride. 
Shiren, is going to he married to another youth 
tonight. " Then Dosten said : “Weep no more, 
little boy, God will bring your brother back ". 
He then ru«licd to Shiren's house, and posed as 
a minstrel. T}ie guests asked him to smg, and 
he began loudly the song that Shiren had com- 
posed and had sent to him. As he was ending, 
his voice rose to a pitch of manly pride. Shiren 



heard the song, which was her own composition, 
and said to her father . “ He is no minstrel, he 
is Dosten And then everybody recognized 
him. The bridegroom-elect retired roost sport- 
ingly, saying : “ Since you have come, brother 
Dosten. Shiren should be your bride”. 

As in the Punjab, so m the Baloch country, 
the bride puts on a red garment; the wedding- 
gifts may include gold-embroidered bodices 
along with red jackets and shawls. 

The Baloch pines away to meet a Peri, or 
fair}'. His folklore initiates him into the 
mysterj' of the beauty of the fairies. Genera- 
tion after generation he is told that the 
beautiful fairies sit at the cross-roads awaiting 
a funeral; none can see them, but they are 
always there, and they bathe the dead person’s 
heart with fresh water. And someone may 
tell his experience : 


On the peak of the mountain 
the feinea kindled up a fire, 
clapping their handa 
they gathered there. 

1 went near them to capture aorneone, 
chnnkingly they all flew up heavenward and said : 
*)ou are eimply a loo), 0 fakir, 
we are not women of your world, 
we are the fames of the holy ones. 

When your fate is decided 
and they hurry up for your funeral, 
we'll all come and ut at the cross-roads on that 
day 

to give a bath to your heart with fresh water 
and to sati<fy your desire' 

Well-known to the Dastanagh song, there 
must be some Adhra near at hand to understand 
the words of her lover : 

Awake, Adhra, awake, 

do not delay any more. 

the sweet scented rose will open 

when you awake 

Show me your face, Adhra. 

and 111 say : 

* Lo 3 it IS dawn now !’ 

Adhra may be a gypsy girl. The lover may 
again sing : “ Pray, pitch your tent near me, 
0 wandering girl I ” And Adhra may open her 
heart : “ I am your butterfly, my love. I like 
the gold ring you gave me. I love you, dear 
flute-player, pray sing me the song of Dosten 
and Sluren. ’’ She sings while leaving her tent : 
“ I roust be true to my promise and I must go 
to my young cameleer fnend." 

Mastani’s lover has his omi song : 

tVhrn you smile, Mastani, 

the flowers in the garden, too, smile, 

your breasts are like flowers, 

fresh and smooth, 

always I dream of you, my meadow. 

Mastani may be mcknaroed as Durr, or 
“ Pearl ”. 

You are none else but a bouri, 

my Pearl, 

your song spreads 

love to my hearL 

The cloud must pour down its water, 
aad you must pour down on me 
the nectar of love 

You sec the lovers near the lonak grass. 
The plaited hair of Mastani look beautiful. 
The tinkling sound of her toe-rm^ gives an 
additional charm to the scene. The lover adores 
his A’dr, or flute, for its notes win for him the 
heart of Adhra. 

The gypsies make a move. Adhra must 
leave now. The lover’s eyes, filled with tears, 
say good-bye to her. Adhra’s phrduh, or nose- 
ring. which the lover presented to her, will 
always remind her of the romance. She goes 
away, singing : 
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Tlie pyr*'*' muM move on 

like ihe flyin? liiriU, 

like die flowing water of tfie fndii*. 

Love !i like a rote. 

it l)lo«om» and witliet!, 

ant] every aprinj; hrinst more flowert 

Like the flyioi; liitdi ilie pyp'iea mutt move on, 

like the winil thct never tlrtpt, 

like the Indus that never tlopt 

the gypsies must move on. 

And Adhrn di^nppcMB. Her lips, coloured 
walnut-bnrk, arc no more* before the lover. 

V 

The Baloch folk-song, in most cases, has 
a lioracly smell of life, its poetic material may 
be used by the painter Here and Utcrc a song 
may be entirely a picture Tlic Daloch stands 
near his village, telling his minstrel : 

Carry with you your Daniiro, 
aweet-voiced Refen, 

pay my respect to the poet Gahj Kaloi 
and ask him, 

“0 how e*ii you possiWy wergh 
against maund) ' 

This is how the poet of one tribe cliallcnges his 
rival poet, and how eagerly wc await the rest 
of the message I 

Along ^ith the horror of fighting the poet 
draws a contrast between the cowards and the 
brave ones i 

A battle is like a dark night, 

no fair day for men, nor for hors«s. 

after a fierce battle 

The twords that glitter 

detcur the toldjart, 

forts once crowded 

turn empty. 

Many a youthful warrior 
boa«t with their mouths, saying, 

‘We’ll lead the fighting,’ 

then hastily they turn their backs 

denying the company of heroes, ' 

they beat their heads and knees with both hands. 
The heroes wield then swords that glitter 
and earn fame with their master, 
a fame sweet as odour 

In some songs the poet address^ the rain- 
clouds to carry his message to his rival The 
painter may like to sketch 2dm looking towards 
the clouds uttering the w ords of his song. 

VI 

Love for the horse and tlie camel is nole- 
w’orthy. In a note of prayer the Baloch says : 

, “Alay Allah give one horse to every one, good- 
" or bad. ” The refrain of another song celebrates 
the camel as a heavenly gift : “ How dear to 
me my camel, how dear I What a pft of 
heaven ! ” 


A particular breed of horses is called Lakhi. 
Bahri is another breed. Tradition has taught 
the people to give good names to their horses. 
Diddul, the celebrated name of All’s liorse, being 
a corrupt form of the Arabic Dku'i janah, is a 
ia\ountc name. She!, Phul, Kunar, Mchlo and 
iSanfltrafh arc some of the popular names for 
the inarefi. Or some one may like to call his 
hor«c or marc by its particular colour or breed. 

Afir Chakur’s eon Sliahrad, after be had 
eomc with his father to settle at Multan, once 
composed a mythological song celebrating in 
the end ‘the miraculous creation of the horse 
destined to live till (lie day of the Last Judge- 
ment. Again the story of the horse’s creation, 



' How dear lo me my ramel, how 
dear 1 Whil ■ gift of 
beiven ! ” sings the Baloch 


as given in Kitab-t'bayaz by an old Syal authot 
of Jhang, seems to have touched the Baloch 
folk-lore : 

Kbawaia Hamidu'd din Nagori 
—Allah purify his venorable toml^— 
has related that 

when the Almighty had created Adam 

— peace be on him. 

from the clay left in the mould 

the Almighty created four things: 

dales, grapes, pomegranties 

and fourthly the horse’s face and eye 





of Lela and Majns 
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From ihf hmiii'' mIiti He miJe 

from ihe hca\en He made the hof*ea 

from the hearcn'* throne was made toe horte# 

from the Tuba tree was made the horses mane, 
and by His own decree the AlmighlT 
pate life to the hor«e. 

^uch ts the hor»e’a perfection 

that ffe keeps him in hi« own presence, 

and never entrusts him to others 

TTiat is why the Prophet 

— Allah be mercifnl on him— 

ever kept the hor*e with him. 

and usually cleaned the horse’s head tad lace 

with his celebrated cloak 



w-ard; they rotnc etirring the dust, from their 
udders the milk drips; the reason being the 
death of the young camels at the hands of the 
‘rival tribesmen. 

vir 

Tlicre are many religious songs knit with 
old stones Musa Moses is one of the principal 
cliaractcrs. 

While going along the road, Musa once met 
a Mullah holding an nblutionarj’ bowl in his 
hand. “Whither do you go, prophet?” asked 
the Mullah. Musa told him 
' ■■ 1 that he was going to see Allah. 

1 Then the Mullah said: “Ask 



the Almighty, Prophet, pray 
enquire whether I shall get into 
Heaven or Ilcll.” And Musa 
passed on. He met a fakir] 
and havnng come to know 
wither the prophet was going, 
the fakir, too, put to him the 
same querj'. Further in a 
parched-up desert Musa met a 
garelle: when she knew that he 
nas going to Allah, she said ; 
” Ixok bow thirsty I am. Pro- 
phet Musa; pray ask the 
Almighty if it wiljf rain soon ” 
Aflcr a few steps Musa found 
a cobra coming towards him; 
and the cobra said : " The 

poison in my head has much 
increased, my lord; whom 
should I bite that it may be- 
come le«s 

First he put the Mullah’s 
query before Allah. "Hia 
abode'll be in Hell ”, said the 
Almighty. Then Musa asked 
about the fakir. “The fakir 
shall get into Heaven,” was 
the answer. Musa could not 
follow Allah's verdict. And 
Allah said: “When you happen 
to meet that Mullah, tell him 
that you saw in my presence 
one hundred camels passing 
through the eye of a needle, 
and you’ll mark that he does 


* VilUge oo«‘kirls 

as also he fed the horse on barley in lu» cloak. 
Sins and the horde’s hair 
are equal ia nnmber. 

The camel appears again and again. In 
one song we find the ehe-catoels coming bome- 


not believe it. ‘ It is false,’ 
he’ll say; so he'll be put in 
Hell And if you tell the same thing to the 
fakir, he’ll say, ‘ It is true so I would put him 
in Heaven When the gazelle’s querj' came, 
Allah said: “Tell the gazelle that it’ll raiu^ 


43—12 
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in the seventh year.” Enstly, Musa nsked 
uhoul the cohrn, and Allali said: “There lives 
a tcoat'iicrd in a certain place, (ell (he cobra to 
bite him”. 

Musa returned and first met Uic 'cobra, 
and lie told him wiiat Allah has said. Further 
he met (lie eazclle. “ God saya it will min after 
six years,” he told her. She' jumped up with 
joy, saying, “ God does exist." Suddenly it 
began to ram and soon she quenched her thirst. 
After some time he found the faktr and told 
him that in God’s presence he saw one hundred 
camels passing througli the eye of a needle. 
“It is no U'ondcr; if God likes, the whole uni- 
verse may pass through the eye of a needle,” 
he remarked. And Musa told him that he’ll be 
given Keaven to live in Further he met Iht 
Mullali and told him about the paraing of the 
camels through a needle-hole. " You arc a 
prophet,Musa, but why do you tell mo (his false 
story ? Now (ell me please about my next 
abode And when Musa told him tliat he will 
go to hell, he dashed dovov his bowl and passed 
on. 

While going onward Musa thought of (he 
cobra. He went to the goat-herd's house and 
stayed there as a guest In the evening the 
goat-herd returned home and told his mother 
that ha had killed a cobra and (hat bo had 
brought with him the dead snake Musa 
marked that it was the same cobra that had 
met him. 

Next mommg Musa again went to Allah 
and first told him about the end of the 
cobra. “ Why was the snake killed wMle you 
gave him permission to bite the goat-herd ?” 
And God said ; “ The last day of the snake’s 
life had come; so 1 sent him to the goat-herd 
by whose hands he was destined to die” 
Then he enquired about the sudden rain “It 
rained because I was pleased witii tlie gaiclle’d 
devotion to me”, replied the Almighty Again, 
Itlusa was told that the Slullah had been 
shifted to heaven; for when he dashed down 
his bowl of water a drop went into (lie ttny 
mouth of a thirsty ant, and that it was the ant’a 
blessing that moved the Almighty’s heart. 

In another song the story is again very 
interesting Musa once went to Allah and said : 
“ Lord of the world, why is one person rich and 


another iioor 7 \\'hy this difference ? Why 
don't you fix one common lot fur all 7 " “ Very 
Well,” Aliaii said, “I will do us you wi:h 
Mu-a thui came back. Ommmuied by Allah, 
the nngcU one day cuinc and miraculomly 
ehnttered Musa’s hom'C. Musa then thought 
of building a new house. “ Build me a house ”, 
he said to the villagers, “ and you’ll get from 
me your wages alngiit ”. But none would like- 
to labour for him; all were well-off equally, 
lie went to Allah again and aadly sat doivn 
before him. “ Why arc you so sad, ray friend 
the Almighty enquired. "I was wrong to ask. 
you, iny Lord, to make the people equally rich. 
Now my house has fallen. None would work 
for me. Pray make things as before ”. God. 
restored tlie first order; some were again rich, 
others being poor. Many of them offered their 
6cr^'lce3 to Musa on payment. 

The Pigeon a;id the Hawk ia the Daloeh. 
version of a Buddhist Jiltaka. Ali, (he celebrated 
hero of Moslem history, appears here in the 
role of Lord Buddha. A haw’k and an innocent 
pigeon fought. They fell into the king's lap. 
Praying for help, the hank said : “ You are un- 
doubtedly the lord of our faith, 0 All— the king 
of men. I have come leaving aside my hungry 
children on a deep-rooted tree that stands where 
the seven streams meet. Pray don’t snatcu 
away from me my prey.” 'Then the pigeon 
began his petition : “All, the king of men, 1 
hail you This is my story. On the slopes oC 
Mount Barabor I have left my hungry- children. 

I came m search of a few- grains of com. The 
hawk would tear me into pieces and will devour 
me Pray give me not back to my enemy, since 
you know- (he truth ” Calling his servant, Ali 
said : Kambar, bring me my knife ". Laying 
his hand on his thigh, he said: “Hank, come, 
I’ll give you some flesh And he actually cut 
hia flesh equal to the weight of the pigcoOr 
rather a little more. The innocent pigeon begau 
to shed tears “He is not a hawk, 0 Ali, the- 
king of men, nor I a pigeon, ” the pigeon went 
on to say. “We are both angels of Allah. 
Ordered by our Lord we came to test you anff 
you have played a great part. ” 

The Jataka of King Sliivi i« more or lc's« 
the same An Ainaravati sculpture represent* a- 
etupa erected in memory of (he self-sncrilicc- 
of Bodhisattava in Udyana 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD : R<Tm<i*r«Anit 
^fission /nstitute oj Culture, Calcutta Tu-a Folumes. 
jPrice Rs. 10. Volume I, pp. S04-^xx+xx (index) , 
J’olume //, pp titi+xtt* (index) 

These two suh&iulial volumes contato the entire 
-proceedings of all the sessions of the ParUaroeoi of 
Jteligioos which was held id Calcutta for eight dt)s from 
<he 1st March, 1937, under the auspices of the Sn Rama* 
l.ri‘hna Centenary (iotnmniee 

The Introduction describes the scope of the Parlia* 
ment and the centenary committees Chapter I describes 
ahe full programme, complete m IS sessions, as well as 
ihe social functions Chapter U giies the li't of persons 
-who tent greetings from various culture centres in Asia, 
Europe, Aiiica and America, as well as from the pro* 
-vinces of India The address of the chairman of the 
zecepiion committee is reproduced in Chaplet III 
iChapter IV' contains the greetings from the delegates as 
repreientatives of their countries or institutions. Potty- 
«ight messages from philosopher*, religious heads, socio- 
logists and cultural leaders in the oriettt and the Occident 
are given in Cihapter V The fifteen presidential addresses 
ire reproduced in their entirety in Chapter V'l The 
iddress of Dr. Sir Brijendca Nath Seal, which was pnnted 
an Prabuddha Bharaia in a grabled form, is published 
here in its correct form as printed in TAe .IJodera ReiretP. 
The full texts or resumes of all the papers presenied 
ind lectures delivered at the Parliament form the sub.ect- 
matter of Chapter VII, which is divided into eight sections 
according to topics In Chapter VIII are published the 
xemaining extempore lecture*, observations, appreciations 
and thanks as coming from the members of the Parliament 
in session from day to day Chapter IX contains the 
fare-well addresses 

Many of the addresses, papers and lectures contained 
in this work are thoughiful contnbutions on the philoso- 
3)hical, moral, religious, sociological and spiritnal questions 
«f the day by distinguished intellectuals like the late 
Dr. Sir B N Seal, Rabindranath Tagore, Or. Bhagavan 
!Das, and others, including many foieign cultural leaders 

For facility of reference, an Index has been added 
at the end of each volume. 

There are twelve plates containing many t]]n<trati<nis. 

KESHUB CHUNDER SEN IN ENGL.\ND • Being 
Jus Diary daring the outward foyage and in Engfond 
jipio 2Isl May, 1870, and nis Addresses, Sermon* md 
Epistles in England Third (retised and eitfargerf) 
.Edition. A'ai-ai’iitton Publication CommiTlee, 95 Keshub 
•Chunder Sen Street, Cidcutla. ‘ 560 Demy 


8to Pron/ijpiece • Portrait of Keshub Chunder Sen. 
Cloth bound, gxit letters Price Rs. 3 

Dr f^tm Sundai Basu has contributed a well-wiitlen 
foreword to this neatly printed and got up volume. 

The speeches delivered by speakers belonging to 
varions communities in many towns and villages fn India 
m the course of the recent Keshub Chunder Sen Centenary 
celebrations have familiarized the educated public wiin 
the work he did as as a teacher of religion, spiritual 
guide, social reformer, national educationalist, and tem- 
perance advocate. Many who attended the centenary 
meetings must hare kh a de*ire to hare a collection of 
Ke*hub’s speeches and sermons in England. This volume 
meets that desire The«e who do not know how highly 
Keshub’* work a* a •piriiual tnseirer >iaa appreciated in 
England need only read Dr Basu'a foreword to be 
convinced 

The sobjecta of some of the speeches delivered by 
Keshub in England may be menuoned here to show the 
variety of topics dealt with therein ' 

The living Cod, The Book of Life, Word* to 
Rigged Scliools, The Brahmo Sama} and the Rath of 
Universal Feliowslup, Female Education in In^a, Words 
to the Peace Society. The Liqour Traffic in India, 
Eoglands* Duties to India, Temperance, Hindu Theism, 
Religious and Social Liberty Indian Reforms, The study 
of Pure English Institutions and Life and their Intro* 
duclion in a National Form in India, Ba'is of the Unity 
of Religion*, Women in India, My Impressions of 
England 

ALONG THE PILGRIM PATH ; A Record and 
Reiteio of Brahmo Samajes in India By Rao Sahib 
V. Ramakt\shna Rao, M A , L.T , Ph f?. Retired 
Pnnmpri, Pittapur Rato's CoWege, Cocanada : vnth a 
foreword br Babu Ramananda Cha/ferjee. Pp. xx+268. 
Crmen 8to To be had of the author at MasuJtpatam. 
Pnee eight annas net. 

For a thoughtfully written and very interesting book 
of nearly three hundred paces the price is exceedingly 
low 

In it is told the story of work and experiences 
relattne to an itinerary through the greater part ol theistic 
India dunng the years 1933, 193k and 1937. In the course 
of bis extensive tours he visited Mangalore, Cannanore, 
Calicut, TeJIicherry, Alleppy, Aladanapalle, Bombay, 
Ahmedobad, Poona, Ahmednagar, Indore. Lahore, Amrit- 
sar. Sialkot. Rawalpindi, Karachi, Hyderahail (Sind), 
Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Allahabad. Bankip •• 'lagalpur, 
CalcnttB, Hyderabad (Deccan). Cultat-’ Ja, tv 

«ore, Puri, Barisal, Dacca, , . , 
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Rangpur, Coocli Debar, Dhubrl, Dibrugarb, Caubati, 
ShilJong, CherrapoonKe, Sylhel, Comilla, Chiilapmg, 
Rangoon, Dolpur, Ilazanbagb, Midnapore and Contai, 
almost ail of wtiich have BraWo Samajea or Prarthaaa 
Samajes Though the author ha* visited all the Samajea 
in his own Andliradesa and In Tamil Nad, these are not 
included in this itinerary. 

The hook is not a dry directory but contains vignettes 
of roany inspiring and lovable personalities, Imng ami 

We agree with the author in holding that, far from 
the Brahmo religion and the Brahmo Samaj being no 
longer necessary, they are essentially and urgently neces- 
sary more than ever, ife is right in observing that “in 
the retrospect of the past, with its personalities and per- 
formances, even a cursory verification at the souiees " 
brings “ afresh into vividness the undisputed fact of how 
the Brahmo Samat had stood first and foremost in the 
vanguard of nation-building forces during the century of 
its birth Through its short aud chequered career, its 
was the amplest and the healthiest as also the earliest 
coRinbutioo to the larger currents of the era of a New 
India on the socio religious as well as the poliiieo-cultural 
side.” 

His diagnosis of the malady of the present-day 
Brahmo ^naj is correct. lie finds its asm defects to 
be Kcularization of life, ovei*individualism of temper. 
OyeT-seetanasjsm or denominational indifferentisiD, and 
ttisuonary inefieetiveness. All Btahmos and all others 
interested in liberal religious movements should read 
this book. 

BRAHMO POCKET DfARY 1939. KesAufi Centenary 
Souvenir. Nawtwdhon Publication Commiitcf, 95 K<thab 
CAunder Sen Street, Calcutta 

This Pocket diary contains the kind of infonnativn 
given In such pubhestioni and in addition supplies ao 
inspiring motto for each day, being a prayer, an aspira- 
tion, or some spiritual precept 

SURVEY OF NATIONAL NUTRITION POLICIES. 
1937-38. Lcacue or Nariosj, luroRMATioN Stcriov 
Pitffcs 120 Pnce Rs 2-6, 

The work of tlie League of Nations on the problero 
of nutrition, which his already created wide public 
interest, has now been carried a stage farther by the 
publication of a book of 120 pages, eatr'icd “Survey of 
National Nutrition Policies, 1937 1938 ” This «tudy is 
of interest not only to those direcliy concerned with tbe 
problem of nutrition but to the general public of the 
various countries covered, among which India is t-ne It 
is vnttea in a style which is readily comprebensible ro 
the ordinary man or woman. 

The Survey opens with a chapter on the progress of 
the work of the League in regard to nutnlion problems 
In addition to exaimning a number of technical qnevlions, 
it is shown that the Technical Commission on Nutnlion 
has been giving praciicsl help to Governments 

In Chapter 11, concerning National Nutrition Com- 
inittees the creation of which was recommended by the Lea- 
gue, it is poinied out that such Committees now e»i«l in over 
twenty countries 

A chapter on the most suitable methods of making 
nutrilion surveys is followed by anoibcr which is of 
special interest, since it gives detail* regarding the sur- 
veys underljiieji and llie resnlls obtained in vanons 
countries, including India, to winch two pages have been 
devoted. 

This chapter is full of illuminating facts about food 
'<ah!ls in various countries. It is staled that, in an 
quiry in the United Stales among the fauuiies of wage 


ranters and clerical workers, from 40 to 60 per cent of 
the diet* of white families in four regions were found ter- 
be iq need of improvement. In Hungary, it has been found 
t^t, »f espotts are (o remain unchanged and if reqwite- 
menta are l» be fully met, the present production of milk 
mnild need to he increased by 120 per cent. 

Chapier V, on Special Research, is of interest princi- 
pally to experts, hut the following one, dealing with 
action taken to improve nutritional standards can b« 
read and appreciated by all. 

In the next chapter, reference is made to certain of 
ibe economic aspects of the nutntion problem 

In the concluding chapter, the steps taken to educate 
(he public tn various countries are described. 3fuch can 
be accomplished by means of education and publicity. 

BALANCES OF PAYMENTS— 1937 ; League or 
NaIions, iNronMAiJOv Sectiov Pa^es 212. Pnee Rs. 6. 

The 1937 issue of the annual volume on Balance of 
Payments, published by the Economic Intelligence Service 
of the League of Nations analyses the international pay- 
ments of 33 coiininea, including India, in recent yean. 
An index of the countries covered by previous issues is 
attached. The entire series of issues of Balmces of Pay- 
ments tuppbes information regarding tbe inlemational 
iransariioos of S9 rounlnes Tbe countries so whicb ibe- 
present issue principally relates include almost all the 
chief commercial countries of the world 

To fsciliiaie deductions by students of intemationsL 
economic rtlations from the documentary mateiial con- 
tained in this volume, most of the statements for individual 
countries are compiled on the basis of a special (arm (the* 
full text of which is included in the volume) sent to alt 
Slates Members of the League of Nations 

Comparable figures ate given in the ease of practi- 
cally all the countries reprevented for goods, interest and 
dividend*, other services, gold and longterm and short- 
term cspilsl movements. 

Mo<i of the detailed statements in the case of Indi- 
vidual countries are accompanied by a summary table of 
balances of payments, together with the totals of all in- 
ward and outward payments for the last few years To 
facilitate iniertiaiional comparison, these balances have 
also been combined in a table where they are converted, 
into United Slates gold dollars at the old parity. 

An interesting chapter is devoted to a detailed 
analysis of recent trends in commercial transactions It 
contains an exhaustive study of the changes in connection 
with current items in the trade of creditor and debtor 
countries, and inlernalional capital movement* from one 
country to another 

A speciaf section is devoted to the specufative move- 
menl* of capital between creditor coiitilTies 

Tbe efiecis of tourist traBic, rmigranls' remittance*, 
the capital market and gold movements are also analysed. 

X. 

THE DRAVIDIAN CULTURE AND ITS DIFFU- 
SION. By T, K. Knshna Mrnon Published by V. Sundra 
Iyer & Sons, Bmoitii/aTn. 1937, 

This small booklet of about a hundred pages u an 
elaborate defence “for the cause of an ancient civihva- 
lion of Sooth Jndia,’’ and an attempt to disprove thn wide- 
spread idea of a barbarous Dravidian India on wliicla 
A^an civilisation descended It should be reinemoeied, 
however, that historians and people claiming knowledge 
of India’s past are now in general agreement about the 
mam thesis ol the author, 112, that “the Dravidian* were 
in possession of India long before the Aryans came to it. 
and bad developed a civilisation independent of any 
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Ar>af> irfluenee,” and in a sense it may be said that the 
author is out to kill a dead horse. 

The aulfcor has brouglil forward an array of achtdar* 
ly opinions to prove his main thesis, without addiog much 
Aat is new in support of his contention But his refer- 
ences are always well chosen and to the point and his 
book will be of preat use to students who want to make 
a special study of the subject 

Having estabh'hed the position and influence of ihe 
Drasidians at home the author attempts to prove the 
great part that the Dravidians had played in spreading 
civilisation over the diSeient regions of the world, such 
as the Far East, America and the Near East Here the 
treatment is less satisfactory, and we certainly join issue 
with the author for interpreting India as Dravidian India, 
in connection with all references of Indian activity in these 
directions It has been proved beyond doubt that North 
India or Aryan India had a large share in colonising 
activities, and it is unfair to claim all the credit in this 
respect for only Drayi^i»n India The cljmai is reached 
when the author asserts that “ the temple of Barabudur, 
which is built on the plan of the Chalua, an instrument 
most prevalent in connection with the Den worship in 
hlalahar, is another instance in point " 

Having established, to his own satisfaction, the Dra- 
vidian ongin of Indian civilissijon outside India, the 
author derotes the rest of the book to conudtr “who 
among the old South Indians were mostly responsible 
for the cultivation and the diflu<lon of the Dravidian 
culture" These are the Keralas, and the author empha 
sises the prevalence of the Naga worship there, thereby 
estabhshisg a contact between the people of Kerala and 
the Indian Colonists in the Far Last He also draws 
attention to (he reeemhlance in manners, customs and 
lelipous beliefs between the two. What the author ignores 
in his zeal to trace the Kerala origin of Indian Colonisa- 
tion in the Far East is that the Naga worship was also 
prevalent In other parts of India, and similar manners 
and customs may be proved to have existed among other 
peoples both in North and South India The author In- 
forms as la his prefatory note that a savant froin Europe 
wrote to him that he should have named his paper “ Tbe 
Kerala Culture and its DiSusion." I am afraid the savant 
ignored the Sanskrit maxim and merely wasted his hu- 
mour. The author, however, goes one step fimber and 
suggests a more appr^nate title, viz, “Tbe Culture of 
Cochin and its Diffusion " The author gives a “ timely 
warning” against "creating or perrerting evidence f* 
glorify particular communities" But he says in self- 
defence : “ Here there is an assemblage of facts from 
recorded history. If from these an irresistible inference 
can be drawn, why should any one fight shy of it ?” 
Unfortunately, the inference is not legitimate, far less 
irresistible 

R. C MAJramajt 

FALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE : Vol ID: By 
Sir Jadunath Satkar. Publishes by S. N. Sarkar, Cdeutla. 
Pp. 470+XlI Pnce Rs 5 

Sir Jadunalh who has won fame by nairaliug the 
story of the JIughal Empire in its hey-day under 
Aurangzeb, is continuing in this remarkable series, "TTic 
Fall of the Mngbal Empire," the career of the decadent 
successors of the Great Moghals The present volume 
narrates the career of Shah Aiam from the tune of his 
restoration to Delhi in 1772 till the grim tragedy of 1788 
when the heartless ruffian Ghulam Qadir cast royalty to 
the du«t and stripped U of divinity. 

In the preparation of this volume the mninent 
historian has laid under use a vast mass of materials 
existing in different languages, Persian, Marathi, Hindi, 


French *nd Enghsh. He has waded through thousands o£ 
Marathi despatches and Persian news-letters (Akhbarat> 
and explored the voluminous mass of despatches of the- 
Bntish Residents The historian himself explains tbe- 
senous difficulties he had to overcome in preparing the- 
present volume “ The dates of thousands of laconic- 
^farat(u despatches," says Sir Jadunalh, " had to he ascer- 
tained, their obscurities cleared and the textual reading- 
and arrangement of the Persian manuscript sources had 
to be corrected, before a single page of my nairative- 
could be composed. To give examples, the Persian news- 
letters coHected by Oaud Martin and now preserved in 
the British Museum in two volumes running to 150i)> 
manuscript pages do not, except in the rarest instances- 
give the year, and hence the owner has bound them by 
placing all the sheets of a particular month for these- 
nine years fnmped togetlier in one place, in the order of 
the days of the month only. It is only after ploughing 
any way through these huge collections of reports and 
conreniraUng light on their contents from the three- 
languages, Marathi, Persian and English that I have been: 
able to date and interpret this class of sources cor- 
rectly ”, 

The tangled politica and confliets of inieresis of a 
variety of races, Dationabtier and other eleuents-the- 
Maraihaa, Jsis, Sikhs, Rajputs, the English, Naga, Abbots- 
etc, crowd the Indian political stage It was a very- 
difficult task that Sir Jadunath took upon himself He- 
baa succeeded remarkably id seeomphshmg it 

The volume bepos with the restoratioit of Shalt 
Alam OB tbe throne of Delhi in 1771 and pre'cnts a. 
glowing and dramatic account of the Delhi Empire till 
1788. Maratbs activity in notihern India— their cam- 
paign with the Jat Raja Jawahir Singh and parleys with 
Najib in 1771 serves as a frontispiece to the maia 
narrative Afier a masterly survey of initial diSeultiea 
of Shah Alam, the poor tools that he could utilise to 
revive tbe monbund empire-, the haslorian introduces ua 
to the career of Najaf Uan whom he calls the “last of' 
the great gifts of medieval Persia" Mirza Najaf's rise- 
after the Pathargarh expedition, his temporary eclipse- 
due to Hisimuddin’s enmity esd the Maratba opposition, 
NajaPs reinstatement to power after the failure oC 
RaragbaC expedition and the retreat of Vi«aji and HoJkar- 
to tbe South, Abdul Ahad Khan's ceavde^s intrigues and 
the final triumph of Najaf Khan are depicted in the first 
portion with a richness of detail and charm of descrip- 
tion which can hardly be surpassed 

Equally clear and powerful is the description of 
the confused blood stained Chapter of Delhi history 
befween 178284 AD. The intemeane contest among fbe- 
beutenants of Mijaf Khan, Afrasiyab, Muhammad Shafi,, 
Muhammad Beg Hamadaoi and Najaf Quit Khan, the- 
bewildering intrigues and the successive coups are unfold- 
ed like the plots of a drama After all these phantoiu» 
melt away, emerge the great Maratha Chief, Mahadji 
Sindhia, <«i the scene. The extremely meagre and ob«cure- 
arxiounts of Grant Duff end Keene ere illumined here by~ 
a wealth of minute details on the varying phases of Sindhia's- 
career during 1778-88 A.D. Hu initial difficulties the- 
hostibty of Delhi officials, of Afrasiyab Khan's wives and 
officers, Maior Browne’s persistent efforts to turn ihe- 
Hmpeior into a puppet in his hands, Siudhia’s campaigns- 
againtf Jaipur, the temporary eclipse and gradual recovery 
of bis power, fonn the lieine of the concluding portion 
of this volume. 

Sir Jadunath’a minute searches into the records, news- 
letters, manuscripts and journals, recall the past back to 
life and afford us very interesting gfirapees into the dead 
Indian TTorld. One or two illustrations will suffice to 
dow how the great Iffstorian invested the skeleton oP" 
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India’s [vast with fi»h and Idood. After (he •$«uoipctoa 
of regency Mirta Najal Khan, he conlinued to rmiJc at 
Delhi anil “ turned into a tyijicsl Nawah In his prwale 
life.” He fell under the spell of a wotnan of bewitching 
fa-icination and began to spend days end nights in attend' 
ing singing and dancing liy professional women" Sir 
Jadunatii here takes a dip into the Akhharat and reveals 
the scene of ■one of Ihe nocturnal orgies. “ On 4ih and 
.Sth June, 1781, the Amir ul-umara, taking his entire harem 
■with himself made an excursion to Warinbad At fonr 
gharries of the night he ordered the women of his zenana 
to loot the melon beds on the bank of the liver near which 
This cents were pitched. Then he attended dancing nil 
mid-night, also next mornino till one quarter of the day. 
The baskets filled with these melons were ordered to he 
•sent to his man'ion in Delhi '' No wonder that the regent 
developed consumption and met with a premature death 
It IS not possible to make a bare mention, witbin the 
<an!pass of a review, even of the atnking porttona of the 
volume, ever' chapter of which is packed with solid infotma 
lion We can not, however, pa«s over two impotiani points 
'Connected with Mahadji’s life which have been abundaollr 
lighted up here One is Sindhia’s attitude towards Zam ul 
abidin when the latter sought shelter jn his camp after 
the murder of Afrasiyab. hlany years back Crani Du0 
wrote. “ Sindhia derived most advantage from the death >f 
Afrasiyab Khan and as the assaasm sought and found an 
.asylum in his ramp he did not escape suspicjon of being 
aceeasory to the murder." This suspicion of Sitidhia's 
complicity in the nefarious murder is di«prov«d bv ibe 
viontemporary evidences brought to light in this volume 
'The second point relates to what Keene calls Sindhia’s 
aupine Indifference at Mathura while the fiend Chulam 
Oadir was torturing Shah Alam and the members of the 
Hoyal Family. Sindhia'a policy and conduct at this period 
towards hia eratnhiJe protege Shah Alam hare been the 
-aubject of unfavourable comments, but here Sindhia has 
'been acquitted creditably even m this test His precarious 
■poditon even after the fall of Agra, his utter jnsolveney 
•at this period when he waa “compelled to bring out the 
'ornaments of his wives before his court. ’ so clearly indi* 
•cated in this volume, esonetaie Smdbia from the charge 
■of wilful neglect in saving the Royal Family from the 
cntragea of Gliulatn Qsdir Sir Jedansth shows his 
'human sympathy and an excellent sense of prowriion by 
abridging ttie gruesome details and “giving only a biief 
general sketch of the kinds of lufTeriRe borne by the 
'Royal Family.” The arcount here has become as moving 
as a tragedy, and the insertion of a humane touch by a 
referenre to Thomas Twming's private journey to Delhi 
in 1794, when the professional Gujar thieves showed res- 
pect to the mere cry of "AirfiaA Aa AaremAi St6i SoAii 
(a lady of the imperial seraglio) ” by leaving the litter un- 
j?wJes.'ed, raakrj tbc bran fore vjih grief and fry for 
’■retributive justice, and not unnaturally the volume cjo'es 
with the horrible scene of " the headlevy trunk of Ghniam 
^adit hanging from a tree, a bfack dog lapping up the 
blood dripping from the neck and returning to the horrid 
meal again and agtin, though driven with stone" 

The abundance of information and the cbtrm of the 
narrative do not ronslitule the only mrrilonous fealnres of 
the volume The stnking quality of Sir Jadimaih’o hisiori- 
-cal works lies in the mould in which they are ce«l Ife 
-shapes his narrative not m the (ertn of a “ mere cbronicle 
of events ” but “ as the living science of causes and effects” 
lie has shown in fhi« vohime, too. the interacfion of the 
■ehain of events upon one another, the inlerplav of the 
various factors and influences at every turn of the scnie 
•wherein lies tlie true bisionsn's technique. 

Anolher festure which imparls excellence to ihia book 
as the remarkable pen portraits drawn of the leading per- 


sonalities. The Emperor 5)iah Alam, Afrasiyab, Mubammarl 
Shafi, Naj'at Quit, Nfuhamtnad Beg Hamadani and 
particularly Najof Khan have been portrayed here with 
their strong and weak points, their virtues and vices 
Here again, the solid learning and the stately scholarship 
of bis melure years have given a great balance to his 
judgment of men and events. A few lines of his estimate 
of Mir Na^af Khan’s character and achievements w-ill show 
how nicely he apportions praises and ceD‘ure “Mirra 
Najaf Khan Zulfiqarud daulah fills a large space In the 
memory of the Delhi historian only because he was the 
last great Muslim minister of the Mughal Throne, lie 
shines in the sunset hoes of the dying tmpire by contrast 
with the smaller men who mismanaged the stale for two 
years after him and finally passed the Government of Delhi 
on to the hands of other creeds end other race*. As a 
general, be had not the genius and originality of N'ajibud- 
dulah nor the ri>bu<t personal magnetism of the Captains 

of en eather age But he possessed that coot leader^ 

ship, that power of co ordination and that skill in the 
choice of fitting instruments which were indispensable for 

sncceas in the new system of warfare " .figaio he 

continues and remarks, "The greatest defect was that he 

was no administrator Himself illiterate, he lacked 

ibe gift of choosing the ablest beads for the civi] depart- 
ments. ..So that during two years of unchallenged power 
the revenue admimsiration went to pieces and the 
resources of the aiale were neither increased nor 
husbanded” His summing up is superb and the descrip- 
tion of the campaigns, whether at Gnausgarh or at Lalsot, 
prefaced by topography is accompanied by admirable dia- 
eussions of the strategy pursued 

Pithy sayings and acute observations fnterspered 
ibroughoul the volume, e^, “A nstjon'* greatest enemy is 
Within and not without,” “Chiipavan Brahmanie pride 
would not sioon to taking orders from a man of the 
Maraiha Caste,” “no one can— rise above destiny . , . • 
Destiny in only mother name for character and Shah Aiam’a 
character alone was responsible for the fate that sow 
overwhelmed him and his bouse,” have done not a little 
to make the volume lo attractive. 

For more tbra two stores of years this “Bengali 
Gibbon ” unatiracied bv the lure of polities or the 
defetning clamour of popular applause has applied him- 
self to the study of the history ^ Ins faiberland with the 
'ingle minded devotion and concentration of a recluse. 

Nman BnusAtt Ray 

»UAT is WRONG WITH INDIAN ECONOMIC 
L7FE Si Dr I' K R V. Rao, PA. D (Cantab.). 
Published bi t'ora A Co. Publishers Ltd, 8, Round 
Sulding. Sombav Pages 104 Pnee Re. I 

The SIX broadcs.si talks given b.v the author last year 
at the Bombay Broadcasling House, form the present 
booklet together with the addition of an epilogue. The 
talks give a lucid exposition of the venous aspects of our 
economic hie, rii. Agriculture, Indu'try, Ciirrencj and 
Finance, Distribution and Consumption and in jhe final 
talk examines in deieiJs the need lor an economic policy 
for India The author is a protrciionisi and argues with 
emphasis • case for imposing high 6a«ic tariff on all 
manufaclDiesl goodv entering the country. Tliere U how- 
ever a group of economic thinkers who view with alarm, 
the rigidity of tariff restrictions and reasonings of tins 
i^ool of thought fannot he lightly brushed aside. Tlie 
authiw ^so advocates devaluation of the Rupee Sterling 
exchange as a means of raising the coinrooilily prices and 
bni^ forward all popular arguments m favour of his 
contention 

Niuab Ranjan SfuKntsjEE 
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SONGS FROM THE HEIGHTS ; By Saniib Chau- 
dkun. A.rihur //. Stochiell, Ltd, London. 

That Pama'sus is di\ideil from Mental Homes by 
a mere veil, is a proverbial sajing ; this book of verse, 
especially through its recent a««ociations, brings a novel 
side-Iight on the topic. The poems in this volume are 
innocuous enough — they would do credit to a schoolboy 
of moderate intelligence — but the antics of its adult 
author in «earch for the Nobel Priie moon, have added 
a lunar touch to these worthless effusions. 

Keeping in mind the author’s total paralysis ol self- 
criticism, and absence of merest poetic technique or 
celebration, a rich fea«l could be 'pread for the readers by 
a merciless display of bad, worse and stJi worse Engbsh 
verse. But a parade of howlers would riot suit ihe«e 
columns. Let us marre] at the dauntless ego of (be 
versifier when he says . 

'"Iheir ship lags behind. 

My ship runs before; 

Theirs tosses and tumbles 
While mine sails to shore..” 
and think with tremblins that an Italian IndoIogKt has 
applauded aueh “Onentalia” The “Heights’* are pro- 
babl][ reached in the author's self debasement in Tht 
King* Lott where he perpetrates sickening aob^tuS in 
homage to the abdication episode. Neither thyme nor 
zea<on are at the wriiet’a command, this book is a 
wanung to Indian wnteis who wane to cl<«i their 
shattered wilt under His Master's Robes— hired from 
Anglo India— a current form of intellectus! sfare-menta- 
lity. 

FIVE ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDIES • Edited by 
A. K, il/c/fuTaith. The IT orlds C/ussks Oxford Vnuer- 
i\ty Preii, 

This slender volume melees a aecesjery too along with 
its two well known predecessors in this «ene8 which gave 
us pre-Shakespearan and Ehssbethan comedies w» a com- 
pact volume In a competent and attractive lotroduclion 
the Editor explains that restricting himself to the actual 
reign of Queen Ehiabeth ho was inevitably led to choose 
the five tragedies included m this book. 6ne agrees with 
him; Thyestes, Gotbodvic, The Spanish Tragedy, Atden of 
Feversham, A Woman Killed with Kindness, are significant 
naroes to any student of English luecatuie. The Eliia- 
belhan air moves through these pages, stirnng the imagina- 
tive with a rich, and sometimes sombre, romance on ancient 
themes. 

Aatira Chakravaott 

CULTURAL MOVEMENTS IN MODERN INDIA: 
By Ban Prasad Pandiya, Lakshmi Narasn Aeanoalm 

Agra. Pnee Re. 1. 1936. 

Primarily intended for a text-book on civics (but 
only about & dozen pages, pp 98-109, are devoted lo it), 
the book is fit for general con«umptian The -writer, 
desenbing new movements in rehpon, education, hieiature 
and politics in oar country, would trace the current of 
life 10 the pan, and would ask. Quo I’odis ? The first 
chapter is a good summary of India’s achievements in 
the past; hut, -with all reverence for Pandit Mslaviya, is 
It not a mere slogan to say “empires come and gty Iml 
cultures remain ’ ? Again, it is not the peasant that 
compmns against putting on the native cloth bat the 
reia who ought to have known better and «et a good 
example before the unlettered rustic rather than spoilt 
him b) vain luxury 

In the treatment of “liierary” (?) motemenls, there 
hare been grievously faulty omissions Thu«, among the 
first generations of scholars, one mi«ses at least the name 


of Dr Rajendialal Mitra; among the scienu'ls, name® of 
Dr. J. C Ghwe of Bengal, and Ramanujam of .Madras. 
The vvriiet has moreover 4 confused notion of early 
Bengali (ournala from I8IB onwards Is it a fact that 
The Amnta Baiar Palri^a came out as a daily m the 
preseat century ’ More culpable is the omj«eion of all 
mention of mural paintings in the Ajanta cave' or later 
moral paintings ja Travancore ond Cochin While duelling 
enthusiastically on painting Mi Pandeya is silent about 
the work that is being done by the schools of art established 
by Covemment, and he does not even mention Jammi Ray. 
the gifted painter of Bengal, whom no student of modern 
Indian Art may afford to ignore now. and his account of 
literacy movements does not contain anything at all about 
the Sahitys Panshids that have been started all over the 
country. 

The political portion may be left to itself, but the 
chap'er on rehgion raises some questions: How has Chris- 
tianity raised the status of women ? Had any hasty con- 
cessions been made to Chnstianity by the Brahmo Samaj 
which, according to Mr. Pandeya, had been started by 
Ram jMidiun and of which the credo is given (from what, 
source, one wonders) on p. 29 ^ Has not Sankaracharyya 
refen^ lo the Veda, as Ibtuti ” How has he (Mr. Pan- 
deyaj come by tbe idea that Swarai Ram Tmha enjojs 
greater popularity than Swami Vivekananda ^ While Prof. 
Kadhakri'hnsn s appointment to the Spalding chair ha< 
been acknowledged, why has not his permanent connection 
with the Uoiversjiy of Calcutta been so much as men- 
tioned ? 

The vubjecl treated in tbe book is of so much jntereat 
(in spite of a large number of misprints) as to justify 
noticing It ID some detail 

P n. Sstv 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF .MYSORE, Ceiernmem Press, Bongelcte, 
1955 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OP hlYSORE, Coiernment Press, Bangofore. 
tlysore, 1936. 

It IS always a pleasure to review any work of 
real merit, specially when it is done with the 
wholeheanedness and zeal that characterize all produc- 
tions of Or M. H Knshna Leaving aside the routine 
work, such as conversation, colleetion of inscriptions, 
more impoftaiit to note are the surface explorations, that 
has been earned on at Malurpatna. Kiindana and 
Rabamaagarb, the Is't two being iuR-forts. In ihe- 
field of Numismatica, Dr. Kri'hna has brought to our 
Doace certain oblong copper pieces beanng generally the 
figure of a tusker elephant facing a indent (?) and some 
mar^ or sigos above tbe elephant, which he a'cribes to 
the period between punch marked coins and die striking. 

» e., prior to lit century B C. The symbols on the reverse- 
are -wonh notice, as they undoubtedly bear rc'emblance 
to those occumng on punch-marked coins. A paper 
manuscript of an important Kannada work calied 
Afnfbankona Kaxya was acquired for the manuscript 
coUection and a detailed study ol it is publi'hed 
During 1936, amongst ancient sites studied, were 
Manjarabad, Angadj, .Melige and JVsgar, The important 
mnk of conrerving the temples 8t Halebid and Belur 
was aJ^o €»nlinued during the year under review, though 
excavations on a large scale reems to have been avoided As 
regards the collection of hfss the mo't noteworthy feature is 
an Eogli'h translation of the Poriogue«e work ‘Memoirs 
of Hyder Ally from 1758-70 ’ bv Hoy Joze Correa Pnpoio. 

A small number of punch marked coins are also described. 

In the Teriewer’s opinion, Dr. Krishna has erred In 
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<ceitain terms in describiDg tiie symbols on tKese coins. 
Thus the term “troy-mark” does not property convey 
^ny descnplion of the symbol and is ofajeetionable on 
vvanous grounds. There are so many varieties of these 
aynibols, few of which occur on these coins, that the 
term fails to describe properly any particular symbol or 
Jts varieties. Thus on the obverse of coin No 4 ne 
‘find “Sphere surrounded by alternate arrows and launnes'’ 
'which is merely a vanant of the symbol described as 
iroy-mark in coin No. 1; which in reality happens to 
be "Sphere with alternate arrows and taurines" There 
..are also other vaneues such as “Sphere surrounded by 
alternate arrows and battle-aves or battle axes surrounded 
by circles." Therefore to describe ii as merely a “troy- 
mark ” is absolutely wrong Then the term chattya mark 
•to denote the symbol consisting of pyramidal semi-circles 
IS also erroneous The symbol is found associated vnth 
>crescent, peacock, dog, elephant, and a plant In these 
•cases the term chaitya as originally used by Theobald is 
.absolutely out of place. It has been demonstrated by 
scholars like Dr L D. Barnet and others that it re- 
presents a mountain Since we find this symbol occurring 

• «n the Chalcolithic pottery found by Mr H. Hargreaves 
at Nal and certain other places at Baluchistan it ia better 
to regard this symbol as representing a mountain There 
IS another mistake, in coin No 7 The symbol (c) 
appears to be three arches places side by side with the 
middle one taller than (hose on its sides In the present 

• case only two arches are visible. 

Aotiis BsNnyt 

LAMENT FOR ECONOMICS By Barbara Vootm 
.''Puhlishti by George Allen and Unw\n Ltd, London. 
IS3S Panes 322. Price 6s. net 

Every student knows thst Eeonoraies has long been 

• studied as a positive science with a view to explain cur- 
rent economic phenomena, as a normative science to pres 
cube ideals, or as an an to oSet practical guidance. He 
further knowa that its study as a posjiive science is suEi- 
Jeet to many limitstions Economic generalisations or laws 
can never be univ«*al or perpetual Tliese are essentially 
relative, relative to the natutal environment of the people 

'whose economy is the subject rnstier of study, as well as 
to the social enriionmenr that the people have (benxelws 
created out of the natural envitoi tneni according to their 
.tastes and ideals, commensurately with their knowledge 
of the animate and the inanimate woild on the one hand 
and with their competence for utjli«ing it to their advantage 
-on the other Convequenlly economics can never a«pit« 
.to the position of physics or chemistry as a po«itive science 
,A11 these essentia! iimiiations are virtually the object of 
the author’s indictment and ridicule of economics as a 
science in these pages She thinks that economics is not 
entitled to the name of science unless and until it can 
foretell events like astronomy and formulate precise quau- 
tiiative relations like physics or chemistry She ibntke 
that the economist has no justification of his existence unless 
he can doctor like cure all sorts of economic ills Hence 
her Lament for Economics 

The “ melancholy" achievements of modem econoialsla 
art. in the author's opinion, due to the imperfection of 
their tools and the ignorance of their lob. The author 
rejeccs the scope of economics aa defined by Marshall; 
she does not understand it. And she accepts the one 
adopted by Prof Robbins of London’ and this is helpful 
for her Indictment. Few economist% however, would limit 
the scope to Prof. Robhms’ definition and to the position 
which is summarised by the tathoe as follows- "The 
modem analftical economft is concerned with boman 
lihanonr In the distnbution of scarce means between aller- 
uves, in so far as this behaviour is exhibited in the 


actmtiea of the market." This view is positively wrong. 
The modern analytical economist is concerned with human 
belufioiir in the dtstn'hution, not of scarce means, but of 
entire social resources, between alternative uses, in so far 
as tbia iiehariour is exhibited in the free pursuit of an 
income from property or labour m an economy deliberately 
based upon specialisation and exchange, where production 
la cainM on primarily and necessarily in the interest of 
the owiung classes for the employment of their property 
wilfi a view 11 find an income (or them without labour. 

The aurtior'a criticisms are entirely based upon the 
wrong view she takes of econoBucs as a science and of the 
scope of economie science. So they are wide of the mark. 
And her “practical suggestions ” for founding a fruitful 
art of economics comparable to that of medicine, point to 
nothing that is new and has escaped so long economists' 
attention. 

As a piece of literature, the book is certainly debght- 
fuL But as a critique of economics, it has little scientific 
value And it is from the latter standpoint that the re- 
viewer had to study the book. 

P. C. COOSR 

INDU-S NEW CONSTITUTION : By J. P. Eddy and 
F H Lataton, 2nd Fdition. PaElithed by Macmillan &. Co. 
I93S Price 6s. 

Messrs Eddy and Lawton have brought out a new 
edition of their excellent ‘survey of the Government of 
India Act, 193S’ Such an edition was. In fact urgently 
called (or. because, since the first edition in 1935, two major 
developments have taken place m the Government of India 
—the escabbshment of Piovtneia] Autonomy m April tad 
the formation of the Federal Court id October, 1937, 

These recent developments in the Government of India 
quite naturally necessitated certain minor modification! In 
ibe text of the book But the authors have also taken the 
opportunity of extending some of the chapters in obedience 
to suggestions for improvement that they received from 
ume to time. For instaocev the chapter on * Crown and 
British India has been enlarged by the inclusion in it 
of a bnef historical account of Indian conitituiional deve- 
lopment before the Act of 1935 Similarly, the list of 
appendices has also been enlarged by the addition of an 
appendix giving the table of Statutory Rules and Orders 
made under the Government of India Act, 1935, and another 
containing ibe procedural rulej of the Federal Court. 

There is one innovation, however, in llie new edition 
that deserves to be particularly noticed On pp xv-xvii, 
there has been made a special index to the secLons of the 
Act. quite apart from the general index at the end of the 
book This opeciil index must inevitably greatly enhance 
the value of the book as a dc'cnplive survey of the Covern- 
mem of India Act; for it would enable the student to 
teadily refer to the text of the Aet itself, and that in iu 
torn would hrlp to itimulaie a habit which the Indian 
nodenC of puhlical organisation needs to be particularly 
irained into 

Boot, CttAKD 

SELECT MODERN CONSTITUTIONS; By N. R. 
SahbaRao, M.A, Kumbakonam. Pages 318. Price Rj i. 
1937, 

This small volume deals compendiously with the 
frame work and the actual working of tome of the im- 
potunt tonslitulions of the world Four unitary states— 
Great Britain, France, Union of South Atnca and the 
Insh Free State; and six federal ones— U. S A.. Canada, 
Australia. SwjtxcrlanJ, U. S. S R., and the German Reich 
besides India have been descrtl*d The value of the 
book baa been enhanced by a select biblioglaphy and to 
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index. Be«ide' the students it tvill be highly u'eful to 
the intelligent lay reader. 

THE ULSTER OF INDIA or av analysis or tbs 
PCMAB PBOBLEiis ; By Duni Chand of AmbaUa. 
Pages 234. Price Re I. 1936. 

Mr. Duni Chand of Ainballa is not a stranger to 
Indian politics. In this book, he diseus'ea rigorously the 
several problems and various personalities of the Punjab 
politics. Some his opinions we are nnable to tppre- 
mate; and some appear to be dogmatic — U may be due 
to our ignorance of the details of the Punjab publie life. 

THE STRUGGLE OF MUSUMS IN EDUCiVTION t 
By S. Altai Ah Brelti. Pages SO. Pnee annas ticelie 
1933. 

This is the 42ad publication of the All India Moham* 
madaa Educational Conference Senes. It is a useful 
publication wntten from the vien-point of the United 
Provinces Muharntnadans. 

J. M Dstta 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDL\, ITS CAUSES AND 
CURB: By Sir M. I'isvestaraya. Published by the 
Bangalore Press, Bangalore City- Pnee annas eight. 

The learned author delivered an address before the 
University Union, Bangalore, which is reproduced in the 
form of the book under review. The author who has 
studied the problem of unetoployment from different 
liand-poinls concludes that the Unemployment Problem 
in India Is not the same as in other parts of the world, 
because business in tbs country is still imperfectly 
organised, andet-employment is chronic and the standard 
of living ia incomparably low The mam object of ibis 
work, the author says, is to call attention to the pecubar 
economic position of this country, to the faoliues that 
lie sround in profusion for increasing its productivity and 
wealth, and to the imperative need Tor cooperative pIsb* 
nlng and action on the part of the governments and the 
people concerned to make the fullest u^e of tbo^ faciLiie*. 
The author has divided this study into four parts : 
(1) Caj ses of Unetaployment — present economic situa- 
tion. (2) General Remedies. (3) Three Specific Remedies, 
(4) Inferences and Recommendations Accordioc to the 
author the unbalanced occupaliana] stnictare is tbe main 
eau>e of unemployment in India and he remarks that 
sgneulture is a necessary industry in every couairy. but 
no nation m modem times bss grown nch from sgncul- 
turn! por»uiis alone. Some effort, sreordinj: to tbe 
author, would be evpected from the people to tackle the 
problem and here he suggests a complete onentstion of 
the social structure prevailing in India. .4s fugge<ted by 
tbo author, the genera! reme<hes he in resmeting the 
growth of population, iraimog tbe indivdual to promote 
eSriescy in the familv, training for collective work and 
dirrcling education into other new chinseU. With this 
view the author suggests three emergency vehrmes to 
increase production and enlarge emplovmeiit ; (1) Ripd 
ladustnauration by multiplying factones and indostnal 
rstabliihmenls (3> Rural Recnn>tr«ction by inerravia: 
production from agrinillure and from cottage and home 
invlutfnes ia rural areas by the eo-eperative effort of tbe 
Mp’e: and (3) EttabUdimcnt of IVsrtical TriiBing 
ItistilntioBS to provide the la^t stages ef precise knowledge 
cee-lexl for the practice of callings eotinecle,! with In-lostry 
and agriculture, for c-lara'e-l youths and adult f-sis»tcs»- 
C«es». 

There is a good a-tKsjnt of Iteri'crc on this subject 

R Wi-f-ed in !*'« fast feve sears, .'fany eiaioeet prrvi’iM 
le di«cus»e>l the prehlem from vuiious sraed poiR's, but 
eon- luis tackled t'-e pre-hJeea frwn tbe ladisa social p«tas 

4I.-13 


of «ew In this respect Sir Visvesvaraya's suggestions 
are onginal and worthy of serious couslderation The 
author is a well known administrator and an onginal 
thinker and has done a lot towards the industrial develop* 
ment of this country. So these suggestions, coming from 
such a reputed author, should be read carefully and put 
into execution by those who want a correct solution of 
the problem of unemployment TTe Commend this ins- 
tructive work to all who hare the welfare of the country 
at heart. The printing and gel-up are excellent. 

Sltcusiar Ra.vja\ Dvs 

THE CRITICAL EXAhIlN.4TI0N OF THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF RELIGION Iw Two Voia.: By Sadhu Sana- 
nath. Published b) Seth Motilal Maniekchand, President, 
The Retearch Institute of Phslotophy, Amalner, E. Khan- 
desk Pp. lllO+xxi+scxx. 

The author's SadJiana, which is a portion of this work 
was reviewed in the last December issue of The ,\todem 
Renetc. In it we eipres«ed our opinion about the views 
of Sadhu Sanlinath. Let us add here a few words more. 
Though tbe author promises in the introduction that he 
seeks Truth sincerely and eaineslly in his examination of 
religioos yet after a perusal of his work, tbe reader is led 
to think that, )n*lead of doing so, be has hurled, right 
SLod left, meantcgless rnbe>*ins to all thought systems of 
the world, with a motive both beretie and harmfol. The 
author, however, ii elever enough not to commit himself 
to any positive standpoint, which goes to expose that he 
has BO philosophy of his own. They say, one it alwiyi 
tempted to find fault with others’ tool*, when one does 
not possess any 

SantiDttb IS a blind advo.al; of reason in religion tnd 
igDorantly deprecates the valoe of intuition ia ipintoal 
life Reason, of course. inn*l be given the place of pride 
in religion, as it equips the t*pirtBt with an intellectual 
nDderstanding of Truth. But reason cannot go beyond tbe 
bnited sphere of the senses. This is why the Ve^e seers 
declared that Absolute Truth is never attained by reasoning: 
It is intnitios or supersensuous experience ihat givea one 
the whole and sponteDeoua vision of Truth Intuition, how- 
ever, IS noi opposed to reasi.n as the author wishes os to 
believe, but the former is tbe fulfilment of llie latter. To 
bamsb intuiiion from religion it to deprive religion of 

RTiat stnkes ni most in this voluminous work it the 
va«t learning of the author, who seems to be well-versed ia 
almost all religious systems of India and abroad The 
•wib sir iTO^YihrJ hrr pmetnWiWtr cirly (a seAoiVnr ted 
liiterateura, and it preened by descnpiive eontentt and 
foRowed by an Ind»x We are afraid the vievrs pirtded 
by the author do not justify the huge expenditure invnlred 
by his pubbcatiODs, 

SwAui Jacaoiswaxa’iayha 

THE NIGHT SIDE OF BOMBW : Br O U. Kriihnan, 
B.A. Pablishtd by O. K. Sreedharm Telap, Cannenere. 

The book purports to Mrtrty the night life of Bombay 
with a view to foeuising the aitefitton of tonil Trfnmm 
VO tbit ifuevtiOB Tbe style li bree i y. but doey not inspire 
osw with the resolve ol reform, nor does it eouip th* 
would-be reformer with taSeient mat'nilt to fight the 
eviL 

TUB GANDHI rUTB hS : Py P. $. Sarma. M.4. 
I’rtitred by C. S Prett. hteant Road, .UeJrus. /OJi pp. 
ae-i-152. 

Tbit It a trslv reairkible book. !:s aim It to give 
the Ceachingi of .Ifiixsjui Ctadhi “(he trafiti-eitl f'-rsi 
of the letchtBgs of the other p'At tag's ef lad-o." 
Carsdhiji’o princtptl Ideat bare h**eB eosTstted Ir’s 10! 
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pilhy SansVrit tiiiras, and in piace of Uie u«ual innolalion. 
are fiven ejplanaiory ealraeia from Condhiji’a t>we wrii- 
InEs and apcechfs. The auira* have been admirably fram- 
ed, and the cardinal pointa of his teachings cfao*cn with 
ditcrirnination and iinderttanding. 

The book deaeryes wide ctrculalion, iMrtieuWly among 
those Vvho wish to understand Candhiji in the proper woy. 

Nmatu. Kutian Boat 

THEOSOPHY AS BEAUTY : Published 6y ihe TAeo- 
tophtcal Publishing House, Adyer, Madras. 

It is a pamphlet under the joint authorship of G. 5 
Arundale, Rukmini Devi and C Jmarajadasa It is a pan 
of ihe propaganda literature 'which is now and ihnt brought 
out by the Theosophical Society The topic discussed here 
is evident from the title. In addition, we have an answer 
here to the question, what is Theosophy ? The answer 
is that " Theosophy is as you take it.” It is a retigioo, a 
philosophy and a science. But above all, “it is life as 
we live it ” (p. IS) 

THE LATEST REVELATION i By P. G Basu. B.A. 
Published by the author, from 27, Kaneffer Milter Lane, 
Salkia, Howrah Pp 62+XXfl. 

At the very outset, the author gives a catalogue — a 
fairly long one—of the special features of hit book. The 
very first of these is that “The work is a revtlafioa ^I 
through” After this, has the reviewer anything to add? 

SAGS OF SAKORl •. By D. V Narasimka Swamt. 
Pp. 117. 

We have read so many books of this kind in recent 
times that we hardly expected to find anyibiog extra- 
ordiaarjly new in this book With a few changes of 
names, it is the eame old story— of reouticiation, of 'con 
quest of ogotiam,’ of admiring crowds of disciples gather- 
ing round the hero, of huts converted into temples and 
graveyards raised to the status of a city, and so on 

As a matter of fact, sages like this have no life to 
narrate. A sage's fife is a quiet spiritual evoluuoii of which 
the stages can hardly be visualised, much less described. 

Just as the humdrum day to day bfe of any of ua 
is not romance, or the life of an office clerk who attends 
office from a long distance Uavelling daily to and from 
in A railway train, is dull and eventless, so is the Ufe of a 
saint viewed outwardly. The comparison here is not in- 
tended to be disrespectful, it is only to shew ibat tbe 
biographer of a saint bag to tell things which are either 
uninteresting or Jiare to lie believed wiihooi proof, or be 
simp^ describes the unrestrained frenzy of a 'madding 

U C. BitATiACHxfgEe 


ENCLISH-SAASKBIT 

SPECIMENS OF SANSKRIT DRAMATIC POEMS: 
By f. 5riromuf«, l.T. Published by P. Srvtstasaiao, 

Sarioni Press, Uatcaaraapet. 

The work gives English translslioni of selected acta, ono 
each, from seven well-known dramatic works »n Sanskrit 
Short prefatory note* are added to the iranslauons giving 
brief accounts of the authors as well as of the plots of 
the dramas The special features of the selected acta are 
also occasionaHy pointed out. The aim of the JeaiBcd 
iransla-or is to make available in one han^ volum 
the portions of dramatic poems in Sanskrit which appealed 
to him most. It will be of interest to the Inquisitive aindent 
of lileraluTc. The get up and printing of the book is, 
however, scarcely salisfseiory. Abundance of typographi- 
cal errors and orlhogtaphieal peculiarities of South India 
that are not infrequently met with make reading fat from 
pleasant Ciiintakaran Ciiakbava«ti 


BENGALI 

TASER DE3ff (" Land op Cabds ") ; By Rabinira- 
imuA Togore. Second edition, reused and enlarged. 
Price Re. J. 

In this enjoyabie play the poet fnablca lie reader to 
have a laugh at an imaginary country of which the inhabit- 
ants ire governed by convcniioni and lifeless customs. Tliey 
have no wJJJ of tJieir own and are afraid even to laugh 
or aneeze or do any other thing which is not 'correct' or 
‘decorous* or which is against tbeir/ciiltirre.' To this 
country come a king's son and a merchant's son across 
the oeean Tfie prince represents the spirit of youth, 
which breaks through whatever is elTcte. His advent 
makes for the re-hurnanitation of the inhahilsnis of the 
atrajige country whose people had become Jike cards. 
They come to feel the promptings of a will of their own 
and to behave like men and women of flesh and blood. 

So the play is not merely enjoyible It has a lesson 
for all countries, like oun. which are under the dead hand 
of customs and conventions 

BANCLA-BHASHA PARICHAYA (“Introduction 
TO THE Dencau Lancbace”) : By Rabindranath Tagore. 
First edition. PulUsked by the Calcutta University and 
approved and affected by the f'lsva bharoti Lota sitsha 
SamsaJ BeJny Si>o Pages iz-f-Jifl Price not mentioned. 

This IS ihe lale*! work, in prose, written by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. It is. as usual with all hi* writings, marked 
by originality of thought, interpretation and ebsemtion. 
Though the subject is neilbet poetic nor humorous, there 
IS poetry in many passages and humour lambent in more. 
The book u written in vhst is known as spoken Bengali. 
Tbe style is charming ihrourhout 

Though the book is professedly a work on the Bengali 
language, it treats of fiteraiura abo The first section is 
devoted to whst Lsngutge has enabled Man to be and do 
Language is a wonderful end mystenous instniment. A 
people's individual character is inextricably interwoven 
With Its Isogusse : both grow together. 

The book 1* not formally concerned with prosody or 
rhetoric. Bm those who write on lho«e subjects will be 
ebJe to derive many helpful hint* from it SimiJaely, 
authors of books on Bengali grammar, phonetics and 
lingnistirs and Bengali lexicographers cannot do without 
Btudying it. 

D 

APIIIMER PIIUL’ By Amruddha Roy. Published by 
Curadaa Chatterset S. Sons, Calcutta lilusiroled. Price 
Rs 2 

This book has raised various problems which do tiof 
upjiear us speciilslive thennes but are so sjsjjiulated jjj Jbe 
conception of the different chsraclers that the main figures 
of the story, as observed in their light, seem to live and 
move in a strange aimnspheie of mieirecliiality and moral 
cnsis The plot and the chsraclcrs are wonderfully inier- 
twinevl with problematic siiustioni and it refiects great 
credit on tlie suthor, who hav given life like interest to 
matters of abstruse political philosophy. 

These problem* ares (J) If the domesiic obligations 
of a culture woman should he subservient to her ambi* 
Ifon regsrding a higher social outlook If both can be 
untied in life without being prejudicial to one another. 

12) When the husband is convinced that his cultured part- 
ner is being misled by her environment and subtleties of 
reawming and is positively ruining herself and his family, 
what sort of control should be exercise to save the situa- 
tion when mild resistance and coven suggestion* fad 7 
(3) Whether the de»ire for a higher life should lie allowed 
to Uunl the moral sense of a youthful aspirant in regard 
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to the wa)s and meant pursued (or the achieTemnit «( 
his object*. 

The»e and other problems of such nature arc suggested 
in the pages of this book, and in many tr)icg situations 
their «olulions are offered through the experiences o( the 
different characters conceited bv the author. 

The author has at his command an inexhaustible wealth 
of material, showing the varied experiences of cnimnal 
life, as if studied at hrsl hand. 

The defect of the book Is that these (sets often 
become so congested that they almost stifle the march of 
the narritiie and expose the dry bonei o! a dereclJie story. 

Taking all points of view into consideration 1 feel sure 
that the book will take a place in the front rank of our 
fiction literature. Though there is mueh of romantic in- 
terest in it. it has throughout an intellectual appeal and 
le's of emotional beauty, which to a Bengali /eader Is ever- 
more a point of chief attraction. But this story, in*pite 
of little shortcomings is really an admirable work showing 
superior la«te, great cultural power and mueh general know- 
ledge We have scarcely read a no%er of this kind since 
the days of “ Father Dahi " by Sarat Chandra, and both 
the«e works have striking affinitie*. though they are written 
from two different viewpoints of political history 

Divcsii Chanbrs St*! 

niNDi 

YUGANTA ’ By Samitra fi'amian P<mi. Published by 
the Indian Prwting JTorki, Almera Pn<« As. 12. 

As the title suggests this snail collection of Mens 
betokens fundamental changes in the poet's outlook and 
technique. As inch it will jnenfably draw the atiepuon 
of critics, and of all tho«e who admire Pant’s poetry, 
'nirough the Rupabbits, a monihly loumal edited by the 
poet, we have had further glimpses of what the new ideal »s 

S ing to be One may venture, however, to remark that 
e poet so far has not vet achieved that dirue fusion 
between art and philosophy without which either of the'e 
cannot help undertnimns the other Balrsj Saum 
EUROPE KI SUKIUDA SMRITIAN: By Suanu 
Sfltyodfia Panbrajaha. Published by the Saryajnen-lViAre- 
tan, ficafapur (V. P.) Pp. 340. Price Rs IS 

The author of this book is a well known traveller and 
he has done well in bringing out his sweet memories of 
Europe in a book form The impre*«ions of our author 
are interesting in many respects and are put into black 
and white in a very attractive form The conversaiions 
are a relieving feature of the story 

NkBIN BHARATIYA SASAN VIDHANA: By Mr. 
Rcmnarayan ‘ Yadoiendu,’ B.A., LL.B. Published by the 
Ravayuga SoAitjo Kikeian, Agra I93S. Pp *tp+270. 
Price Rs 2. / 

The new Indian Con«titution is the subject matter 
of this book. Hmdi-knowing public will be aHe to have 
all tlie various points of the Government of India Act 
discussed and arranged according to paiiicular topics 
Opinions of eminent Indian and foreign polllica! thinkers 
are laid under contcibullon in the criticism of the above- 
mentioned Act. This is a timely and useful publication. 

Rames Baso 

GUJARATI 

JIVAN BHARkTI: Sy Dattatreya Balkrishna Ktdet- 
Aar Printed at the Navjnan Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Thick cardboard 1939. Pp. 799. Price Rs 2S 

This large volume of nearly eight hundred pages 
contains about II7 contributions made at vanons times 


and 10 various places by Mr. Kalelkar affectionately known 
in Gujarat as Kaka Kalelkar in the cause of Literature 
divided into five sections : (i) Discour'es, (ii) Panchaja, 
(ill) Discussion on language and (iv) One National 
Language (for India) and (v) Common Script Though 
a Maharashtii by birth and upbnnging, be writes Guja- 
rati like a rultnrrd Gujarati bred and bom. It is mar- 
vellous to see how he has entered into the spirit of Guja- 
rati language and literature and bow well he has been 
able to harmonise Maharashtrian ideas and thoughts with 
those of Gujarat. He wnles an easy but inspired style 
and his writings are the result of deep study and cogita- 
tion. He has long since come into the front rank of the 
thinkers and witters of Gujarat, though he is equally 
at home in Hindi and Marsthi Jnan Bharari is a book 
which contains the best specimen of his work and as 
such should find room on every table and on every library 
shelf It IS a literary storehouse. 

AKJIAND DARSHAN: By JamtaCram V. Acharya. 
Printed at the Vrmi Pnnfing, Karachi. Paper Cotfc. 
1938 Pp m. Pnee As 6 

A senes called the Piabhu Tatiwa Praebarak Granth- 
mala is projected by the publishers This is its first 
volume, and treats of Yoga, Karma, Jnan, etc., which 
would lead to the Vision Beatific 

SAHITYAKAR QUARTERLY (Premakand Issdi) s 
Published by the Baroda Sehitya Sabfia, Banda. 
Paper Cater. 1938. Wusfrateif Pp 272. Pnee Ri 2, 

Premsaaod was one of the best classical poets of 
Gujarat and celebration of his Jayanti has become an 
annual function vnih a number of Lterary bodies u 
Gujarat Baroda Sabitya Sabha takes the foremost place 
in (his behalf, and this issue puhhshed in commemora- 
tion of a poet’s layanti is a notable one; notable especially 
in the sense that it is comprehensive Its compilation 
was enirusled to Mr. Manjulal R Majumdar, hlA, LL.B., 
a Research scholar and there la not a single utterance or 
writing of Worth about Premanand which has not found 
a piece in this collection, which is illastraced with rare 
and apt illustrations. It is a veritable lode meenm, indis- 
pensable for every student ol Premanasd’s works 

NARMAD mJN MANDIR : Prose Sectiov : By 
IVtAminatA 31aganlal BhaSt Published by the Gujarat 
SoAirya Sahha, Ahmedabad Illustrated thick coier. 
1938. Pp. S9I Price 28. 

The late Kavi Narmadashankar was a veteran writer, 
in fact the creator, of modem Cuj'arati pro-e He has 
written erten«iTely on a number of subjects, literary, 
social and hi'toncal. Selections have been made from 
the*« writings and published in this book. The selection 
has been made with sfciU, di'crimination and sympathy 
and thus forms a valuable guide to readers of the Kavi’a 
Wn twigs 

SHANT SUDHAR.kS : By the late Mansukhbhm 
Kiratchand Mehta. Printed at the Anand Press, Bhavna- 
ear. Cloth Bound 1937 Pp 278 Price As. 12. 

Jain Sadhn Vinaya Vijayaji has wntten a poem in 
Sanskrit whose title is the title of ilu's book It is trans- 
lated and annotated by Mr. Mehta who has contributed 
« long preface explaining the principles of Jain meta- 
phywes. A deep study of Jain philosophy is required 
lo follow the trend of the work. 


K, M. I 



FASCISM OVER EUROPE 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


If there is a right way of doing things you 
liave to come back to that way of doing things 
just as you come back to the Ten Command* 
menta though they may have been broken from 
their very beginning The League of Nations 
is the right way to do things — the way of Give 
and Take — and I believe in the League of 
Nations as I believe in the Ten CommandmenUl 
With such a forthright declaration a speaker 
the otiier day concluded a remarkable analysis 
of the state of affairs in Eastern Europe. 

There are so many different ways of 
approaching a subject or approaching history. 
But the most easily communicable way is un- 
doubtedly the way of the speaker or writer 
who has had his own vision or part in events 
and speaks of what he knows and of what he 
has felt There is more of a clue to history in 
the chance experience of such people than 
miglit be discovered in any amount of objec- 
tive study. This particular speaker said that 
he" learned no history at his school, but because 
Byron had been at that school he was made to 
learn and repeated parrot-fashion* "The isles 
of Greece, the isles of Greece ! ^VTiere bumio? 
Sappho loved and sung ” Later when his work 
took him to E.-istera Europe, to all that medley 
of neighbouring and mixed-up peoples rvitli 
their rising nationalism, Byron’s championing 
of nationalist feeling began to have some 
meaning and sent him back to history back at 
least to the Cngress of Vienna of 1815 

A map of Europe at the time of the Con- 
gress of Vienna shows Central and Eastern 
Europe divided into three large groups. There 
was the Germanic group under the Hapsburg 
Emperor; the Russian group under the Ctar; 
the Ottoman Empire under the Sultan. But the 
Greek rebellion against Turkey began an 
uprising of nationalism which moved on to the 
Great IVar — in fact precipitated it at &rsjevo 
— and wliich was cveiywherc succeeding in 

1918 By 1918 all the three overlordships had 
gone, various dc facto governments had come 
into existence, and the Peace Conference of 

1919 was presented with the greatest changes in 
V Europe since the breakdown of the Roman 

Empire. 

It is so often the fashion to blame the 


Peace Treaties for all our present ills. But the 
truth is, as regards Central and Eastern 
Europe alignments, that the Peace Conference 
did not innovate so much as ratify. It did not 
create new goi’crnments. Its achievement 
rather was to draw lines around the dc facto 
governments of tlie day on self-determination 
principles. This comes as rather a shock to 
those people who conceive of the Treaties as an 
attempt to surround Germaaj* with a num- 
ber of weak States looking to France to uphold 
with (hem the new status quo. "nicre was no 
such stuff m the peacemakers’ thoughts. In 
proof of this one can point out that the ethno- 
logical mapa of Europe, drawn up in pre-war 
Germany, are not very different from the maps 
of (he new Europe. IVhere there was an 
element of doubt, the doubt was resolved 
against the defeated community. But is that so 
veiy surprising ? 

In any event there is no way of settling 
boundanes which will do Justice to everyone. 
Ethnological maps themselves prove that. 'To 
look at these maps is to realise liow hopelessly 
tangled up the peoples arc and to begin to 
wonder, perhaps, whether self-determination 
has such a pre-eminent ngJit to come before all 
other considerations The self-determination 
of the Sudeten Germans, for instance, has just 
lost to Csecho-Slovakia her ancient mountain 
frontier The loss of that frontier has made 
Czecho-Slovakia a vassal State of Nazi 
Germany So that the self-determination of 
the Sudeten Germ-ms h.as destroj*cd the self- 
determination of the Czechs I And 10,000,000 
people ba»*e been sacrificed fbc (he sake of 
23^,000 (though many competent end 
independent observers believe tiiat not even 
half of that 2,850,000 really wdslied it to 
happen). 

Mr Cliambcrlain, speaking nt Birmingham 
a week ago, said he regretted nothing. I pro- 
phc«y that he will regret that st.atement through 
rll ctemitj*. To have no regrets for the tragedy 
of Czecho-Slo\ nkia is to «how oneeelf ns defi- 
cient in imagination as in the milk of human 
kindness A proud and ancient kingdom has 
bMome ** a German one way street.” And Mr. 
Chamberlain has no regrets 
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In tliat same speech lUr. Chamberlain 
disparaged his critics and accused them of being 
irresponsibie and ignorant /rrcspoiwible is 
hardly a description which can be applied to 
such a man as Sir Archibald Sinclair, amongst 
others, but let that pass. The charge of ignor- 
ance is more pertinent. For whose fault is it 
if we are ignorant ? 'Mr. Cliamberlain mil not 
enlighten anyone as to his proposals, not even 
his most eager followers. In such circumstance^ 
it is inevitable that the most serious leakages 
and rumours should be rife. One sucli leakage 
is worth noting. It is said that on 6th 
September last the Runciman mission to 
Czecho-SIovakia arrived at a solution of the 
Sudeten problem which was accepted by all 
parties, but that the ground was cut from under 
their feet by the Times bombshell. 

If that is really true, it is intolerable. An 
agreed solution, a solution along the lines of 
give and take, a solution m keeping with the 
League idea, was blrniTi to pieces by a leader 
in the Times. And instead of a peaceful setHe- 
inent we had the sO'Called Munich settlement, 
which by no stretch of language is really entitled 
to the name of settlement, because it was 
imposed by the threat 0 } uar Mr Chamber- 
lain may feel complacent about hts visits to 
Herr Hitler, may recall the cheers of the 
•German people which showed that they favour- 
ed peace even though their Nasi rulers did not. 
but history will judge by results. And will not 
history remember the expressive phrase of M. 
Jan Masaryk, who has said that at Munich 
his country was “sold down the river’'? 

Czecho-SIovakia was sold and the price, 
presumably, was to be a long peace. But 
in«tead of a long peace, peace is a long way off. 
The only certainty that has come out of 
Alunich is the certainty that Germany is now in 
a far stronger position than ever before, far 
•stronger than in 1914, if she wishes to wage war 
against the Tfestem democracies. All the 
external factors are favourable to her She lost 
the Great War for two reasons. (1) She was 
blockaded and (2) she had to fight on two 
fronts Even so, it is probably true that if her 
generals h.'id not been incompetent she would 
have got to Paris in the first year of the war. 

But if another European war should come 
these unfavourable conditions will no longer 
operate. Germany cannot again be blockaded 
bec-ause, as a result of JIunich and lier one-way 
street to the East she can now obtain all the 
supplies she needs from Eastern Europe. And 
ns for her fighting on two fronts, it is by no 


means certain tliat she would have to figiit 
Russia. This is again thanks to Munich, where 
France and England not only troubled them- 
selves not at all at letting Germany move a 
whole stride nearer Russia,, but even went out 
of their nay to cold shoulder Russia out of the 
discussions. 

IVhy should Russia succour the Western 
democracies, who are too timid to give any 
support to the democratic interest m Spain, who 
have sold the democratic interest in Czecho- 
Slov’akia, and nho keep Russia out of inter- 
Datioo.al conferences because they are 'O 
anxious to keep in with the Fascist and Nazi 
Dictators ? 

Russia, bon ever, like Amrica, is to be 
envied because she feels strong enough to speak 
out her mmd About a fortnight ago she gave 
the Western democracies a shock by 
encouraging the idea of receiving a 
trade mission from Germany. At the same 
time anxious watchers of the German press, and 
of Hitler's utterances, noted that Nazi attacks 
on Russia had been easing off while the demo- 
cracies, and certainly in Hitler’s most recent 
speech, were taking the place of current bogey. 
It looked as if Hitler was getting ready to fight 
or blackmail the democracies, and as if Russia 
was getting ready to stay inside her own 
frontier. . . Tlic method worked . . . I.ord 
Halifax is now reported to be conferring with 
the Rusissn Ambassador and the German trade 
mission, at any rate for the time being, has 
gone into cold storage. Another set-down for 
the Nazis is that Russia has broken off diplo- 
matic relations with Hungary, dubbing her a 
" vassal state ”, because of her recent adoption 
of the Italo-Gerraan-Japanese Anti-Comintern 
Pact 

Hungary certainly has not appeared in a 
veiy engaging character. But it has to be 
remembered that she has been nursing a 
griei'ance, her revisionist grievance, for twenty 
years And grievances more than all other 
things keep people reactionary and static. More- 
over the country which had benefited at her 
expense, Czecho-SIovakia, was a democracy, 
and was ^ving democratic encouragement and 
increasing prosperity to those poverty-stricken 
peasants she had taken over from Hungary in 
some of the ceded areas. So there was an 
additional reason for Hungarian landlords to 
hate the democratic Czechs 

In a different form one can see the same 
kind of dilemma producing the same reactionary 
tendencies in Poland. Poland, as a result of 
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Marshal Pilsudski's brilliant campaign against 
Russia in 1920, has within her borders a vMt 
non-Polish territory and half a peopl^the 
Ukrainians. The other half of the Ukrami^ 
are mostly in Russia, If the sclf-detenmnaUon 
principle were applied m this region of coui^, 
this Sub-group, the Ukrainians, would join up m 
an independent State. But Ukrainian territory 
is some of the richest in the world, especially on 
the Russian side where the most has been done 
for it. Thus no liberalising, co-opei^ve 
policies can grow on Polish territory, 
might lead to local freedom. ... Quite_ apart 
from the fact that Poland, with her tragic his- 
tory of partitions and oppression, needs years 
and years of security before she can throw off 
her slave mentality. 

Thinking on all this unease m Eastern 

■p,irnne an unease which has grown so much 

l-eater since Munich when Herr 

mto this one-way street which leads to the 

Ukraine and Roumanian oil and all 

he so covets— one sees so clearly that the one 

restraining force which was nec^ here^ and 

which was tlirown away almost from tne 

beginning, was the League idea. It can never 

be JSeatk too often that the League idea, the 

ideS ?f rive and take (and nothing token by 

ItrESsSs? 

Zn the eSntais they hud tolX’i'Vw to 
only ensnrins that these countnes would tae to 

despraUn Ihew^^ pointed out by one neute 
oh<cryer of nlleirs m Eastern Euroi*. 

”bee'’n‘'ptyiS'u'"i™ 

of this croup has been tiymg lo wm 

ninne the line in the opposite direction. But if 

pmi”ed'; ‘’Ve Xrtlelo in the Covenant which 

wh“eh envi^vel^e" v" 

Fr.incp. who to ““f ^ o,rcw awav the 

denioeralw people in ev 1 

i^liieCoSe principle of maint™- 


ing the sfofus 5110 . That she did so of course was 
because of her fear of Germany. And s^ie has, 
in the melancholy result, only achieved this: 
Germany lias risen stronger and more miUtariit 
and more destructive of European humanism 
than ever before. All France has demonstrated 
18 that there is no escape from the League idea. 
Once pve up the idea of give and take, once 
substitute instead the idea of retying on 
superior force, and you may be confronted froni 
thc other side with a frankenstein such as you 
never dreamed of. . ~ . Tf u,. 

But France is not the only offender. If she 
failed to live up to her own innermost democra- 
tic comnetions, England for her has sliut. 

her eyes to the lessons of her own past history. 
Kcr since the days of the .\rmada we have 
known that we cannot follow our own indepen- 
dent existence if there is anyone on the 
continent making himself so great as to teterfere 
with other people following their independent 
ci'tence. Thus we knocked Phillip 11 of Spam 
on the head We knocked France twice on the 
tead first upder Loras XIV and agam under 
Napoleon. Twenty years ago we 
Germany on the head It was be leved, with 
the League of Nations in csistcnco, that it woulii 
ne^c^ be neccssarv to knock anyone on the noac. 
again Tlie collective security of the Lenguo 
members was to ensure that no one resorted to 
force and disputes were to be settled, by give 
and lake, at the council table But from the 
very bcpnnmg the present Government ha» 
Ignored the League and pooh-poohed the idea 
of collective security From the verj- beginning 
It discouraged the League from taking any 
effective action in rwponfe to appeals made by 
China or Abyssinia or Czecho-Slovakia or Spam 
Each and every one of them, be if nofcrt, 
defeats for democracy. 

(But the fundamental weakness of Uie 
I.«aguc and the ultimate reason of the nttitiidcs 
both of France and Great Britain is that, 
although It uas hy tlic ideals and persistence 
of the United States’ President that the League 
idea took shape, the United States refused to jmn 
the T/'ague and 'o made it much more difTioult for 
Great Britain to cxerci«e a restraining hand on 
Fnircc as ngain't Geimanv. France, without 
the actii'C support of the United State', couliT 
not i>e sure of security nith the ro'ult that alT 
her foreign polirv since tiie Great War has boon 
influeneed and dictated by fear of Germany.1 ^ 

As n result we are brought to tbi« pa«s. B'e 
nro either preparing to knock Germany on the 
head again, or else we arc preparing to betray 
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democracy finally in company v-itb the Dic- 
tatore. ft b a deplorable fact that there arc 
many people in this countrj' who believe that 
the ' BritUh Government is a pro-Fascist 
Government. Indeed at a public luncheon the 
other day Professor Haldane prophesied that, if 
we \\ent to ^ar with Germany, this country 
would be betrayed from the top, from within 
the ranks of the Government. I believe he 
actuall}' specified the t^\o members of the 
Govemraent ^\ho uould do the betraying I 

If such speculations arc nfc today, the 
Government has no one to thank but itself. It 
keeps the whole countiy in ignorance, accuses its 
critics of being ignorant, but does nothing what- 
cier {<T AgiVtWf hsi^£-.'ss- 

in to Mr. Chamberlain's speech at Bimung- 
liam the other ni^it, the thought jumped into 
my mind: he does not speak like the Prime 
Minister of England, he speaks like the Prime 
AlinUter merely of the Conservative Parly. 
The Government’s methods arc on a par with 
the leader writer in the Txmez who derided the 
otW day tho«e “ amateur strategists ” who go 
nbout these days pointing out that the National 
Government has lost the nevt war in advance 
But the point is that these strategists (and, by 
the way, the Times' own militarj* correspondent 
is said to be of their number) should be 
uniwered. So long as the Government keeps us 
all in ignorance, so long as it merely derides its 
critics— and tries to set-up a kind of Chamber- 
lain fetish instead of appealing to an instructed 
public opinion — it is evincing a Fascist menta- 
lity (and Fascism is catching on amon^t its 
supporters) . 

And, by the way, what is the answer to 
these strategists They say over and over 
again to the National Government you have lost 
the next war in advance (1) by letting the 
Fascists establish bases at all the vital points 
in the Mediterranean and on the Atlantic coast 
of Spam, so that France can neither bring over 
her troops from North Africa nor can we keep 
open tmr trade routes, our food routes; (2) by 
allowing Nazi Germany into Czecho-SJo\'akin 
and the road to Eastern Europe so that she cap 
never again be blockaded and starved oat; ( 3 ) 
by allowing Nazi Germany to become so strong 
that Italy and all the neutral States of Europe 
must willy-nilly be on her side (they cannot 
afford to be on the losing side) ; (i) by anta-. 
goni«ing Russia so that in the next war there 
is no guarantee that there will be a Russian 
front to keep the German forces divided until 
America can come in; and because (5) thank; 


to your policy of allowing Nazi Germany into 
Czecho-Slovakia, with the result that all the 
neighbouring States must fall into her lap, 
Russia, if she decided to come to the aid of 
the democracies, would have to fight her way 
through verj- difficult territory'. 

It is veiy interesting to raise all these 
points in foni-ersalion with those who cling to 
Mr Chamberlain and his umbrella ! Veiy 
interesting and veiy depressing Thougli they 
applaud Mr Chamberlain for keeping out of 
Spain and leaving the Spanish Government to 
their doom, it comes as a shock to them to 
realise that the Russian Government, with far 
more reason, might come to the same conclusion 
jJ tsyy>o }£> thcro nnd France from 

a similar defeat. It had been their comforting 
thought that since Hitler has yelled out so 
definitely, in particular at Nurenberg in 1936. 
that he w a n ts the Ukraine, the Nazis 
and Communists ore bound to fly at each 
others’ tliroats Indeed I have heard some good 
people express a hope that Nazi fury would 
work itself out against Russia — and leave us tu 
pursue our comfortable ways. 

All this selfish washing of hands, this in- 
difference to what goes on in China or Russia 
or Spam, so long as we keep out of it, is, justified 
on the grounds that peace is worth any price 
But peace at any price is a fallacy which fin^ 
no support in history. Peace is one and 
indinsible. As a result of our negative atti- 
tude the initiative has passed out of our hands. 
Our life is a succession of waiting periods, 
waiting to hear what the German Dictator or 
the Italian Dictator is going to say next. The 
issue of war or peace is in their hands and thev 
know it And they believe that they can u®e 
the threat of war to blackmail us into giving 
them whatever they ask. At the moment of 
writing France is the next victim on their list. 
Hegemony of the Mediterranean has always 
been Mussolini’s ambition. It has been said 
that it is his one consistency. To this end he 
has im'aded Spam and conquered Spain. He 
has assured the trusting Mr. Chamberlain that 
he has no territorial ambitions in Spain. He 
would like the assistance of Mr. Chamberlain as 
a " mediator ” between the claims of Trance 
and Italy, ie.. he would like Mr. Chamberlain 
to hand him Tunisia on a plate as at Munich he 
handed Czecho-Slovakia to Hitler on a plate. 
(And whoever controls Tunisia controls passage 
through the Mediterranean.) Some idea of this 
impending crisis sw-ept the country about a 
for tni ght ago, when Franco entered Barcelona 
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nnil it was realised that the Spanish war had 
been won by the Bcrlin-Rome axis. 

But why do people m this country have to 
wait till the expected happens before they woke 
up to the consequences ? Why do they pull the 
wool over their eyes ? 

The wool in the case of Spain of course was 
“ communism They laid the flattering unc- 
tion to their soul that the Spanish Government 
were a horde of Commumsts while Gen«^l 
Franco, who began the rebellion, was a patriot. 
The war had not been in progress a week before 
Italian aeroplanes, crashing on French territory, 
proved that Italy was intervening in Spain. 
Even BO they tried to deceive themselves with 
the belief that other countries were also inter- 
vening, though it was plain for everyone to see 
that the only Communist intervener, Russia, 
was such miles away from Spain as to have no 
effective means of intervening— ond no strategic 
motive whatever. 


And 80 it has gone on, gone from bad to 
wpose. Our " wish>fu!filment ” Government has 
gone out of its way to make friends with the 
ruthless invader of Spam, has ciqilamed away 
as long as it could that invader’s cynical dis- 
regard of his non-intervention undertakings 
And when it was no longer possible to explain 
such conduct away, has clutched next at the 
invader’s promise that he has no territorial 
ambitions in Spain. 

Yet less than four years ago, when he was 
beginning his campaign against Abyssinia, that 
same invader, Mussolini, bought off French 
opposition by entering into an accord with M. 
Laval. Tiiat accord was concerned with Italian 
claims in Tunisia, claims which were to be liqui- 
dated by agreed stages, all Italians m Turns 
becoming French subjects by the year J9G6. . . 
Today, after so short a time, Mussolini 
denounces that Agreement. 

We are entitled to ask : How long will it 
be before he repudiates his 
regard to Spain ? How long will it 
he denounces the Anglo-Kalian Agreement 7 


Meanwhile, underneath all this chicanery, 
Spain has been destroyed. The Spanish people 
Iiavc put up a heroic figiit. It may well be 
tliat future ages, looking back on the twentieth 
century, will find more to wonder at in tliese 
faugjc happenings in Spain than in any other 
phase of our present history. What a crime, 
tlicy may say, to have put back the clock in 
Spain for the sake of the ambition of an upstart 
Italian dictator. 

For the Spanish Government, before this 
terrible rebellion inter\’cned, was beginning to 
settle the outlines of the new Spain in accordance 
until the wishes of tiiat diverse collection of 
peoples that go to make up the country of 
Spain. 

Spain is a collection of peoples rather than 
a people. This of itself is enough to suggest 
that, whatever form of government she may 
affect, nothing could be less likely than that it 
should be centralising and totahtarxan. Yet we • 
have been asked to beIie^e that the Catholic 
Franco, with his imported totalitarian outlook, 
is the real soul of Spam. . . Franco has been 
allowed to conquer Sp.'im because it suited the 
Bcrlm-Roroe ruos. And no one has cared 
about nh-nt suited the Spanish peoples. 

The Spanish peoples are made up of four 
distmet tuihonobties— Castilians, Oaheians, Bas- 
ques, and Catalans. The Spanish Government 
had just granted autonomy to the Basques and 
the Catalans. (75 per cent of the Catalans and 
84 per cent of the Basques had voted for auto- 
nomy.) They were preparing to grant autonomy 
to Uie Galicians, where 73 per cent had voted 
for it *' The greater part of the risings and 
political troubles in Spain during the past 
hundred and fifty years”, it has been said, 

” have been directly due to the efforts of these 
peoples to regain their rights and liberties. " 

They were about to see tlieir age-long 
struggle crowned with success. But we have 
destroyed the four Spains to make a Roman 
holiday for Mussolini. 

Wmmlnsler, 

6tli Frbroary, 1939 
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KALABHAVAN ART EXHIBITION 


Ti'e educated Indians cannot certainly be 
accused of being ‘ art-conscioua ’ Art to most 
of us is a puzzle. A few have made a cult of 
3t. no doubt. We look at them askance; an 
33dmi.vture of awe as neil as incredulity is our 
iiatural response to their disscrtions We arc 
TOore at ease with the Old Masters or the new 
•ones, for the simple reason that the High 
Priests of Art have put their seal of approval 
on them, and, we need not be afraid of admiring 
An Art Exhibition, therefore, should leave us 
•cold and even uncomfortable — are launched 
■within the precincts of four walls into an 
uncharted sea But, it remains to be explain' 
«d how then Art Exhibitions in Calcutta are no 
longer exceptional in character, reserved for 
■the Christmas " season ", when bejewelled 
visitors troop in into this city to attend the 



By Nandalal Bose 

Ticeregal parties and are persuaded, as part of 
the ceremonials, to see art and observe the 
ritual completely by buying pieces Exhibitors 
-of course cannot be indifferent to that — they too 
must live, and to live, seek a market for their 
wares — but, it appears, that they look for com^ 
forts from some other quarters as well. Per- 


haps an artist also desires for warmth of res- 
ponse which is not less potent a factor to make 
him live and live by himself and true to bis 
own self. Is that warmth, that mild glow from 
spirit to spirit through the medium of a canvas 
or paper or stone or clay or anything else, 
available m Calcutta? And is our culture broad- 
ened and deepened to such an extent, in spite of 
the obvious disruptive tendencies tliat are at 
work in it, as to endow’ us with that taste for 
forms and sounds, valuable in themselves and 
valuable for our very existence 7 Calcutta has 
seen some art exhibitions of late, and, these 
raise naturally the above reflections in the 
minds of some of its culture-students. The 
Kalabhavan Exhibition of paintings, model- 
lings, etchings, drypoints, coloured woodcuts, 
linocuts, etc eerv^ as the immediate occa- 
sion for some of us to indulge in this musing. 
It had chosen Rames Bhavan of the Bangiya 
Sabitya Parishad to hang up the exhibits. The 
place is not a favourite haunt for wealthy 
patrons or the so-called cultural society. The 
Parishad house smells too much of the dusty 
manuscripts A good market cannot be expected 
there, and most of the exhibits were not for 
sale In a sense, therefore, the exhibition was 
a challenge to ‘ the cultured ’ of the city. If 
they cared for art, they were to make their 
way to Rames Bhavan An Art Exhibition is 
not to be a side-show to a Firpo-tea or just ‘ a 
new thing to see ’ for the leisured class by the 
side of its favourite drives or haunts or shop- 
ping quarters. The Kalabhavan Exhibition put 
our educated section on trial in this respect. 

It remains to be proved that we stood it with 
credit. 

The Kalabhavan Exhibition was a test also 
for our artistic sense or sensibility. Indian Art 
we have learnt to admire. "We no longer feel 
amused at its strange departure from all norms 
of known and unknown objects IFe do accept 
our revived Indian Art We even set a store bv 
its very defiance of the holy canons of western 
art or of that false naturali'm which conies 
nature but cannot see into Nature. Indian 
Art of this century is, however, a revival. It 
had too much of the character of a revival 
about it. Its associations with the Hindu or 
Buddhist pantheon is pro\’ing too close to be 
severed, although the gods are dead or dying.' 


45—11 
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TilE JIODERN REVIEU' FOR -MARCH, 1939 


Mitli the present generntion. The Mtighal oi 
Rajput Btyle was a delicate refinement. Both 
suited to some of our moods. But in a period 
of storm and stress these are refuge and only a 
refuge for some momeuts. The are no doubt 
precious moments that lend a charm and grace 
to our existence. But such moods do not sun 
up our entire life, or evoke our deeper emo- 
tions. The two trends in this Indian Art 
Revival were thus a traditionalism and a nco- 



A foal 

By Bcnodebifun Mukrrjfe 

lyricism in style and subject The dangers 
were evident In the first case, inspiration 
turned its back on life and thought ip the pre- 
sent; in the second, it avoided the call and 
of our vital e.xistcnce. But inspiration, 
it i< true can break fbrougii any cliarmed circle, 
and, when it does so, it embarrasses the less 
inspired votaries of the tradition and the 1^ 
gifted adherents of the cult. They have come by 


a faith, and arc I^wildered by heterodoxy. Tlie 
Kalabhavan Exhibition puts us on our test in 
this respect. 

The Visvabharali claims to be universal 
as a Univenity m its point of view. It is no 
ironder, therefore, if in the prevailing atmos- 
phet«, the Kalabhavan grows a similar outlook. 
By a natural evolution, its creators are shed- 
ding the lineaments of the discarded past or 
the fineries of poetic exoticism. Vision is 
broadened: to be Indian is not to exclude- 
the world and to be lyrical is not to disown 
the sombre shades or the high seriousness of 
life. ‘Indianism’ is no longer the passport^ 
Hindu and Buddhist pantheons are receding to* 
the background — just as our nstionalism-cum- 
Hinduism nhich was the source of tiiis cultural 
movement, is no longer a living force. We 
have developed a saner view of western life- 
and its cultural ex-pressions To a certain extent,, 
with less powerful mind-, it results in a reaction 
in that the superfluities, and the effer%'escence,. 
of western civilisation send them 'reeling and 
moke them forget the great achievements and 
the daring experiments of that very civilisation^ 
Both the true and the false rings of this modern 
life can be discovered even in our life and our 
literature today At last some of the true rings 
are produced by the Kalabhavan artists in their 
crc.itions A strength and vigour is now notice- 
able in their works which comes as a refreshing, 
surprise They are \ery vital Standing in front 
of tlie Haripura Posters of the master-artist 
Kanda I-al Basil one felt like witnessing the 
mighty surge of the great movement which 
nothin the Cnogress Nogar was trying to- 
bft its head — the tumultuous roar of the mil- 
lions, who are waiting to find their 
political voice through some rcvolution.ery tri- 
bute, a Gandhi, a Jawaharlal or a Subhas Chan- 
dra This fact might escape them — the leaders. 
But the artist has heard it, the seer has seen it, 
and its very inward character and truth is 
imparted by Kandalal in broad, bold lines on 
paper which should never perish, .fust as the- 
mass movement bears strange parallel to such- 
movements world over, the posters in their sim- 
plicity and strength remind of similar artistic 
efforts in the wc«t Tlie posters, however, arc in 
the truest tradition of the soil as well, in style 
reminding one of the Bengal puts as well ns the 
Ajanta frescoe® Tlicy too were popular in the 
true sense; for, they were creation* of artist* 
who belonged to the people and painted for the 
people. Such are thp«e posters. In style and 
subject aintler they are popular, in spirit they’- 
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The irtp 

Eichiog by Durgskucisai Ray 


represent the newborn vigour of ilie popular 
ZQitid and movement, and, in art, they are a 
healthy, happy and great record of a great 
artist, and hopeful promise of an artistic school 
^hich is taking shape 

It would be wrong to stop with the Hanpura 
posters at the Exhibition. As one moved on, not 
less moving creations met and challenged 
attention. Words are too poor a vehicle to bring 
out the charm, subtlety or the consummate art 
of a Nandalal etching or drj'point — a ‘ Land- 
scape with Sal Tree,’ or the big chained Prome- 
thean figure of an ‘ Arjuna the landscapes on 
restricted palette tliat remind one of Chinese 
paintings, or the paintings like 'Radha’s Viralia’ 
or “Svama Kumbha” (Glden Pitcher) — All these 
are great achievements by themseh es. There are 
so many of them that one could spare little time 
■e^ en to do justice to other significant creations 
of the other artists. Tagore’s paintings arc 
recognised as new achievements even for him, 
-and, some of these works show’ the impenetrable 
•depth of beings the poet lias seen through. Of 
the others, Sj Benodebihari Alnlcerji’s land- 
scapes deserv’e a fitting tribute. Artists of the 
Indian tradition were at first slow to take to 
■tins inode Sj. Mukerji imparts to his land- 
scapes a solemnity that catches the ver>' spirit 
of nature. He has the power to re-create Nature 
His woodcuts and etchings again do honour to 


III' gifts In these lines, the former students 
and teachers of the Kalabhavan lead easily. 
The names as we know include besides that of 
Xnndala! Basu, those of Sj Ramendra Xath 
Chakraborty, Manindra Bhusan Gupta ond 
Bmodebehart Afukerji. It is a happy sign that 
the students of the Knlabha^nn show promi-e, 
which, if undisturbed, is likely to continue the 
tradition created by their masters. Noteworthy 
among them are Ram Kinkar Baij who is 
likely to be a great success in sulpture and in 
etching. Viswarup Basu m coloured woodcuts 
and etching, and Durga Kumar Roy. 

The Kalabhavan Exhibition was a challenge 
and a fulfilment too It has not, as any one 
can sec, broken away from the Indian Art 
Revival movement But it has developed m 
technique, style and outlook, linto something 
more than what that movement signified in the 
former phase Like everj’ growth it is different 
from what it was in the past and is, at the 
same time, the result of the past. The artistic 
movement represents the parallel tendencies in 
tJie socio-political life of the people. The artist, 
if alive, responds to them without compromising 
Art. But the connoi=eurs who make a fashion 
of art, are bewildered To them the new Art 
is a challenge. And i« Kal.abhavan Exhibition 
such a challenge ? 

G. H. 



COftBIENT & CRITICISM 


The Jewish R&lugecM and India 
I ha\e gone through the letter written b? our worthy 
brother Taraknsih Daa from New York in the January 
issue of Tfie Modem Revteui. One would reail}’ adaure 
the very generous attitude of our friend in suggesting you 
to admit persecuted Jews of Germany amidst our^ses. 
I am one amongst those Indians who feet that India sliould 
stop admitting any refugee from any part of the world, 
as we have a lot of misery and unemployment eiisting 
amongst us due to being generous all these years in 
admitting various refugees from time to time 

Our friend quotes the example of embsed barbarism 
of the 'West in persecuting the»e Jews in Germany, hot 
forgets 90% of his brethren in this coaolTf who ate living 


m a worse condilion due to no fault of iheirs, but to the- 
exploiters, who all along hava cared for themselves for- 
getting the iniseries of such a vast population. If religious- 
and racial persecution has no room in Hindu India, ibea. 
let all the Hindus in their home first think of the un> 
fortunate Indian brethren who cannot dream of one 
square meal every third or fourth day and the women 
folk to cover iheir bocfies Chanty should first begin witfb 
ourselves to improve the lot of our own suffering brethren. 

^'hy count upon poor India wbo<e multitudes live 
in half starvation and nakedness ? There is ibe rest of 
the nch world, (he American*, the Britishers, the Italisnw 
and the French 

tUrachi KisxtNCHAUD D Bhaovam 



Srimati Pramlla Raje Shnminl Jaysingrio Chatge, Chief of Kagal 

Srimati Pramiln Hajc, si«tcr of Ytjaysingrao nhonsle, Raja of 
Aklcalkot, was married to Shnmnnt Jaysingrao Gliatgc, 

Chief of Kagal, m January', 1939 




Anatolc France 

xVnatole France is not only the best 
prose writer in French but he is the most versa- 
tile of all intellectual sawants, France has 
produced since the glorious days of Voltaire 
Obsen,'CS Jaladhi Lai Roy in The Twentteth 
Century ; 

Monsieur France was the most versatile writer o( the 
pre war generation He was vastly learned and carried 
the mantle of his vast erudition with nimbleness and wit 
In spite of his prodigious learniog< he was never dull and 
that >8 (lie sign of a great writer, (fe clothed lus enor* 
mous learning with simplicity and he scattered his pearls 
of wisdom at the opportune moment He bad been novelist, 
short story WTiter, critic, historian, orator and socialist 
pamphleteer. As a short story writer, he was almost on 
the same level with Guy de Msupsssant. fits ' Bslibasar ’ 
and Me Puits de Sainte Osire' ate nodeU of ptecision, 
method and style. In fact they are the most perfect models 
for any beginner who is aspiring to be a short story 
teller. As a hi<torlan, France was brilliant and his *la 
Vie de Jeanne D'Arc' (the Life of Joan of Arc) is stiJI 
one of the greatest biographies of modern times It is 
difficult to Gni<h this monumentsi work without shedding 
tears It is the most beautiful and moving book Monsieur 
France has written. 

The fame of Anatole France will rest upon 
his magical and inimitable style. 

It is difficult indeed to appreciate his style id writ- 
ing. The sonorous music of his prose should be read 
aloud, and how beautiful it sounds when you read 
French aloud As a novelist France had his defects. He 
did not develop characters hke Balzac or Zola Neither 
did he impart strength to them like Flaubert or Siendal 
France was too intellectual and u^ed his cbarsclers as his 
mouthpieces Sylvestre Bonnard, M. Bergeret, Jerome 
Coignard. Nicias and Brolteaux, all these moving personal- 
ties in his boots are but (he personal reflection of Analole 
France’s own mind. What they think, and what they do, 
they only faithfully portray what the great master wants 
to do himself in life. They are all too clever, too lugt 
brow and too much of Epicureans, to be loved by the com- 
mon run of men and women. They lack, the breadth of 
life, of fle«h and bone. 

The genius of Anatole France is episode. 

France lacks the dramatic quality of Bslzsc or 
the sweep and wide bru«h of Zola or the psycholt^cal 
penetration of Marcel Proust. But as an artist Anatole 
France siand» supreme His style has the perfection of 
simplicity, which is the hardest to attain and the most 
listiue, because it U the least dependent on luemy 
fashions. His love of beauty and of lucidity found a 
medium of eiprc'Sion free from oeculiarifics and yet ab<w- 
lutely characteristic of his genius. In form and ihou^t 
there is not the slightest appearance of effort, and y« 
the reader is kept cocsfaDjJy on the alert by some happy 


lorn of phrase which throws the subject into an nnexpecteA’ 
and often ludicrous light The name of Anatole France 
will take Its stand by the «ide of those of Montaigne ani 
Voftaire as a landmark m the history of French thought. 

Ifis love of peace and quiet, his intellectual outlook, 
his pity for the oppressed, and his dream of the united 
states of Europe, ail show an amazing vitality and lovable- 
personality He represents the genius of France — that 
elusive quality which has oreserved for her the intellectual 
empire of Europe His genius is ‘la elaire genie Latin 
and hia passionate adoration of everything ela»«ical marks- 
him out as one of the great intellectual giants of the Frenela 
Republic. 


77io WorW in TtaTaJI 
The world seems lacking in moral grandeur. 
Tliere is & breathless energj’, a feverish search, 
elemental chaos. It is not rest. It is want of 
poise. Observes Prof Amamath Jha in The- 
Indian World : 

Every generation believes itself to be on the road to 
progress But w-bo that watches what ts happening todsjr 
m Europe and Asia can retain an attitude of hopefulae«s. 
and complacency ’ Honoured leaders advocate in public 
and inteeoatioBal aSatis the laws of barban<m. They 

S reach naked selffshness in world affairs In 1918. 
foodrow 'Rilson, the idealist who btlle understood the 
lonuous ways of politics, said “The day of cojjijuest 
and aggrandisement is gone by • so is also the day ol 
secret covenants " For a brief neriod that hope seemed 
to be near fulfilment In 1928, Germany, the UniiedT 
States of America, France, Belgium, Great Bntain, Italy,. 
Japan, Poland and Czechoslovakia in solemn covenant 
expressed themselves as being “ deeply sensible of the- 
solemn duty to promote the welfare of mankind; persuaded 
that the time has come when a frank renunciation nf 
war as an instrument of national policy should be made, 
to (he end that the peaceful and fnendly relations now- 
eaisting between their peoples may be perpetuated.”" 
And yet what bad Herr HiiJer to say to ibe German 
natioD on the ere of the plebiscite ? “The bases of my 
programme,” he said, "are blood, fire and personality;”" 
and 1(1 a speech in East Prussia, he observed : “I will 
soon be leader of the greatest army ,n the history of the- 
woild ” 

Signor MussoLni stated in 1934 ; “We have defend- 
ed the independence of the Austrian Republic, an in- 
dependence which has been consecrated ^ the blood of 
a Chancellor.’' Yet early in 1938 the German Government 
handed to ihe Auelnan President an ultimatum with a 
time Bmit attached, ordering to nominate as (Chancellor 
a person to be designated by the German Government and 
to appoint members of a cabinet on the orders of the 
German Government; otherwise. German troops would" 
invade Austria. Two months later, dunng Herr Hiller's- 
triumpha] tour through Italy, Signor Gayda vrrote in the 
Gi&mde d'hslta, professing the keen respect of Berl/cr 
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f Calcutta as an eTSmple, for which some $tati«<iM lor the 
imports both along rivers and canals and the railwajs are 
available, it 5« found that the «iippljf of fi«h available per 
annum per bead of the population works out at not more 
than 10 seer«, which is about l/4th to l/6lh of the nwinnl 
requirements for an adult. The amount of fi<h artiJaWe 
* in C^cutta has decreased since these statistics were com- 
piled "'Sith the increased facilities for tran^pon more 
and more Bsh is now re-exported from Calcutta and as a 
result comparatively much smaller quantity at much 
higher prices is left for local consumption 
, Bengal is very rich in the varieties of fish that inhabit 
its waters, but unfortunately no separate cocnpiehcn«i»e 
accounts of these are so far available Over 1600 spcciis 
of fish have been recorded from India and some 230 of 
them are probably found in Bengal. A great majonly of 
these, however, are of very little economic importance. 
\ The fishes which are particularly favoured by the Benga'ees 
are the freshwater carps, the chief among which are the 
Cada, Rohu, ,1/rigaf and Calbatis, the Indian Shad or 
HUza and the Topji. In addition some small <caled fishes 
like the Koi, snake-headed fishes like 5aul or Saali and 
the sealeless siluroids bke Atagur, Swghi, and a lew other 
forms which are generally included under that compre- 
hensive name Jtol Machk or the fi*h that can be irans- 
•ported alive and sold as such to the consumers, and the 
larger species like Baa!, Pab>!a, etc., frotn the msjonty 
of the edible fishes of Bengal In addition Bhrikt, whicn 
IS evsectially a marine form, but which also flourishes in 
the estuaries and, to some eiieot, in fresh waters, is 
greatly in demand with the Europeans and some classes 
of the Indians. 


HoUaiid in the Great Plan 

Dutch culture spreads over most countries 
of western and northern Europe. In new of 
its very limited territory and population itseems 
' out of the question that it can ever again play 
first violin in the European orchestra. But its 
moral influence today is out of all proportion to 
the actual power it can exercise in the physical 
^ world. Observes Dr. Ketwich Verschuur in The 
• Thecsophist : 

It goes without saying that hut for HoBand’s coasisl- 
ent policy of liviog in peace and friendship with all coun- 
tries, of maintainng perfect independence and neutrality, 
of strictly and objectively applying the regulations of in- 
ternational law without the slighest preference for either 
side, it would have been impossible to remain out of the 
World War 

The great value of Holland’s oeulraJily during lhe«e 
terrible four years becomes obvious when one considers 
the important services it could render as an island of 
peace in the mid-t of the raging confiigTation, where good 
Will and helpfulness were equally gven to whatever conii- 
try the suSering fellow man, who asks it, nugbl belong, 
and where a large number of fugitives of different nationali- 
ties, but principally Belgians after the German invasion of 
their country, found a cordial reception. 

In the beginning of her reign Queen Wilbelmins had 
already draw-n general attention by offering a°ylum to ilr. 
Paul Kruger, the old Pre«ident of the South AEncan Re- 
public, who had to flee before the English invading troops 
and was conveyed to Europe on one of H. M & cmiseTs 
specially sent to Delagoa Bay for the purpose of saving 
the old Pre'ident the bitter aflliction of faffing into the 
hands of hi« enemies. French statesman called f^een 


Wilhclmtna on account of that fact “ the only man on ff 
European throne. " 

One of the la*t refugees after the Great War was the 
German Emperor Hhelm II It wiU be remembered that 
lus extradition was’s'ked by the Entente Powers and re- 
fased by the Hague Gownmenf By do means because 
of the svmpaihv the fallen monarch enjoyed in this coun 
try. for the great majority of the people were in sympathy 
with (he cause of Belpum. England and France, but only 
because its «acred tradition of giving a>ylum to all politics! 
refugee* should not be violated whatever the consequence 
mtght be of the refusal of a demand put to Holland by a 
predominant and rtclonou* coaliUoo 

And finally neutral Holland had the opportunity for 
humanity’s «ake of keeping up to a certain extent the 
itiietnationai relations between the warnng parties by 
putting the organs of its diplomatic and consular service* 
abroad at the disposal of all the vramng nations, and in 
this wav contributing as much as possible to relieving ihe 
terrible suffering* of innocent pnrate people, men, women 
and children. cau«ed hy the hardships of war all over lh“- 
world 

Sir Cnrolin Carrot 

Deficiency of \itamin A in the average 
Indian diet represents one of the major nutri- 
tional problems in this countrj’. This fact was 
emphasised by the Central Government’s Health 
Commissioner in his recently published report 
Carrots arc rich in vitamm A. Writes Dr 
H. C. Menkcl in The Oriental JValchman and 
.Herald of Health : 

The humble carrot has been honoured by science in 
true knightly fa<hii>n Its name will ever, hereafter, br 
highly revered, for has not that ssme been selected as 
the symbol — “ carotin "—for the yellow pigment stuff 
which nature employs for compounding the mystic and 
highly important tiiaaun \ ’ This vitasuo is highly 
essential durins youth, to promote balanced growth and 
dcvelopmenl. Its property in adult life is to maintaiit 
health. 

Deficiency of carotin In the diet is manifest by stunteif 
growth, chronic ill-bealth, low resistance to infection, 
particularly to such infections as produce eye, ear, sinn*, 
end Joog disease* The effect of viCanun A deficiency 
is widely manifest in India. 

How to correct this defect and its consequences is 
a practical problem to which the Nniritional Institute at 
CooBoor has given much attention They recommend 
more extenrive use of cod-Lver oil, and red palm oil as 
an addition to the diet. Neither of these two recommend- 
ed substances are Lkely to find much use among the 
ma-ses because of the high cost and difficulty to obtain 
them readily Milk is aI»o a good source of vifamin .4, 
bnt Its bberal use is likewise restricted due to the expense 

It IS just here that the carrot may provide a helpful 
sointion to these vitamin and fiaancial problems Ii com- 
pares well with codbver oil, red palm oiL and milk as 
* ready source for carotin or vitamin A Carrots contain 
two-thirds as much vitamin A as cod-liver oil, butter and 
whole milk, and twice as much as coconut, ground nuts- 
and wheat bran 

The daily u'e of the carrot for children and adult’, 
and Its extensive cohivation should be encouraged in every 
possible manner 

This vitamin vrilhstaads ordinary cooking tempera- 
tores with liltle loss, but loses its power gradually ocs 


After Munich : Germany’s Prosjieci* In 
Central £uropc 

Dr. A. J. Toynbee, Research Professor of 
International Historj’ in the University of 
London and author of the annual Survey of 
/nfrtTiational Affairs, discusses in the Inter- 
suiUoTuil Affaxrs the prospect of Germany, after 
3Iunich, in Central and Eastern Europe. He 
Jirst considers some of the factors that are 
Javourable to Germany. 

C«Tn>iB7 tis now nearly eishty laiUron inhftbusnt^ 
^lDlo<t> double the eopuUtion of the next most populous 
Zuropesn Power, dmost large a popuUtioo that* 
•«f Great Britun aod France added together. 'Not ouly 
is Germany aow by far the biggest nation in Europe that 
js united in a single national State, but, immediately 
adjoioiDg her or the east, she has a whole cluster of 
Tather small, rather newly hedged nations, so that 
i^^ermany’s strength is luxtaposed with, and enhanced by.' 
the weakness of Germany's esMem neighbours Again, 
‘Germany, in eombinaiion with her partner in the Berlin* 
3tome Axis, now insulates Franco and Great Britain from 
• everything on the Continent that lies beyond the eastern 
Irontlets of the Reich and Italy The Axis divides France 
••iju Great Bntain from eicrything eastwards as far as 
\ladivo.tok. In war time the Axis Powers would be ab'- 
to out Anglo French communications with Eastern ^rope 
.and Ru«<iia, not only overland but also by sea through 
the Baltic (certainly) and through the Mediterranean 
(very probably). Another point relating to the small Stales 
iJo the east of Germany • the Reich has now so great a 
"preponderance of economic power over the^e Slates that 
she might be able to place them in a position in which 
-their enW chince of piospeiiiy and livelihood -would lie 
•an ce-operalion with Germany on German terms They 
mighty not like it, but they rmghi have no alternative In 
.a similar way she has such a preponderance of military- 
power over them that she might be able to place the 
•small States in such a position that their only chance 
■■o* security would be in co-operation with her against 
•others on her terms Then, again, some smail nations 
•east of Germany have historic quarrels with one SDother 
well as with Germany, and as some of lhe*e East- 
European quarrels have been perpetualed end embitler-Hi 
Tre the Peace Settlement of 1919, Germany might be able 
*0 ^^^y oil her Ea«t*European neighbours against one 

He then discusses the factors that may 
•^rove unfavourable to Germany : 

To begin with, (Jermaay’s present superioiily m 
numbers. IS being diminished by the higher rate of n- 
•crease of population m countries to the east of her. In 
.a similar way, 1 suppose, the social and economic pre- 
ponderance that she has over them is being reduced hr 
the relative rapidity with which, since the War, tho«e 
.same ‘countries have been developing their aodid and 
4&-15 


cconoinic life Then one might a«k whether Germiny 
would in fact be able to exercise any effective military 
and economic control over the activities of these countries 
without seriously inierfeiing tft their internal affiits and 
arousing the rescnimcnt that such interference would 
necessarily produce There I would say that 1 suppose 
she wiU try to interfere in their internal affairs, cot 
directly, but indirectly through native governing elements 
which, for the take of keeping their position in tbeir own 
countries, might play Germany’s game by giving her an 
invisible control and domination. 

Another point is that all the countries in this area, 
however bitterly they may quarrel with each other, have 
perhaps one thing in common in tbeir common di*like and 
fear of Cetroany. And the mutual antagonisms between 
them cut both ways. While it ts true Ihet these make it 
possible for Germany to play off these coontries aMinst 
each other, at the same lime they make it diScnit for 
Germany to do that and >iill remain friends with all 
these countries alike I mean, li would be diEeufr for 
Cermanv at the tame time to gratify both Hungiry and 
Creehosiovakia. or both Hungary end Roumama. They 
would be a difficult team to drive. Then there is nationa- 
lism. Owing to the rapid progress of every European 
nation towards poItMcal maturity, together with the 
gradual ecceniuaiioD of nationalism throughout the world, 
the strength of naiiona) feeling in Ess ern Europe has 
perhaps already risen to a pitch at which these nations 
will insist on real independence and will refuse to be 
content with a mere existence on sufferance under 
Cermany’a ahadow They have struggled hard against 
German domination in tbe‘pa>t — Magyars, Italians, and 
Slava have all done that— and they have had a tas'e of 
self government in the twenty years which is likely 
to make them more than ever unwilling lu acquiesce in 
foreign dommetion. And even if Germany were to 
.succeed in bringing neighbouring cponlries into some kind 
of German system, perhaps, there is still a possibility that, 
within this circie. • cobn'cr group headed by Italy and 
Poland might form it'elf with the object of keeping 
German preponderance wilhia liniits Alresdf there has 
been a struggle over Carpalbo-Ukraine in which Ili'iisary, 
Poland and Italy have jointly opposed Germany. In this 
instance Germany has won 

Again, the governing elements m some of these 
countries are very unpopular, not lea«t because they are 
inclined to play the German game. TTiey might be 
overthrown b» popular upheavals, and Germany would be 
the loser thereby And supposing that the resentment 
against German domination in Central and Eastern Europe 
did ns* to a pitch at which the«e countries came to think 
of Genaaaj fir«t and foremost as the threat to their 
liberties, their at’itude towards the Soviet Union mieht 
change correspondinjlr From having seemed a menace, 
anyway to the governing element in those counines, 
Russia might come to be thought of as a rallying point, 
and even looked to as a saviour Russia is certainly a 
con^dcrable Power, and she is a Power with almost 
unlimited stretches of territory in the East European 
coantries’ rear, so that a co-operation between them and 
Russia would give them room to manceuvre, so to speak. 
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liack to the high estate from vhich tt had fallen 
“Monet i» only an eye,” he said, though he added, “bul 
•Vfhat an eye!” He resolved to go deeper. A pictnre 
ought to be sometluDg more than an “impression” of a 
ja-'ing effect It ought to be a thing carefully and 
-slowly built up, a balanced, organized thing Bach lo 
jiature certainly, but not in the photographer's sense 
Jlaiher in the spirit of the anatoniist who starts by find- 
ing the skeleton, then the mu«cles, nerves, and aitenes, 
iand finally the «kin. 

Patiently, in a kind of agonv ol research, be probed 
into the anatomy of nature, working out his own formulas 
and forging his own tools. Anything Vould do, provideil 
lie could hold It down on the dissecting table while he 
Tvorked at it — his wife, a couple of peasants plapng cards, 
a pound of apples on a crumpled napkin, a comer of 
lus garden, a glimpse of the Montagne Ste-Vieioiie in the 
Talley of the Arc. But he was a slow, chims) worker. 
Re was no bom painter like Manet. Painting was to him 
•an interminable, painful business Vollard sal to him a 
fiuodred and fifteen times and at the end Cezanne said he 
-was satisfied with the painting of the «hiri front IBs 
-wife fidgeted (“Why can’t you ait as still as an apple ? ” 
he asked the poor woman), the apples rolled, the light 
«hanged, everything changed. And still he went on. 
complaining regseifully that the world would not «Und 
still but always eTtraeting a liUle bit of the universal and 
«temal from beneath the veil of the particular and 
iratisicnt. 

Never was ao earnest a man less superficially gitied 
hut in the end he did construct a convincing, bony world, 
A solid three dimensional world very different from the 
•flimsy, accidental world of Monet What he wanted, he 
said, was to “do Poussin again, after nature.” to be 
"classic" in the true sens* of the word, to get back lo 
essentials, to “the sphere the cone, and tbe erbnder’’ 
(a good phrase but a fatal one, far out of it his followers 
«voWed Cubism and absttact art). His achievement in 
putting ait back on the firm base from wbch it bad 
«lipped was immense His work has the effect of making 
.almost all his contemporaries look shallow and uivtaf 

Declaration of Lima 
The Eighth Pan-Amencan Conference at 
Lima, Peru, whici) adopted a large number of 
Tesolutions and declarations, has been charac- 
•terised as a failure by the Fascist press This 
^-.vuJfAfjnrv Jbinsyfyer, -Is Tbe 

Philippine Magazine points out some of the 
achievements of the Conference. 

Due to Latin America’s historical connection with Spain 
-and Portugal, and the large number of Italian and Gernian, 
and also Japanese, settlers, anti democratic pre^ganda 
agencies have been very active for some years, foreign 
political blocks have been formed, and fascist penetration 
has been alarmiti" enough Had the Lima Conleience te- 
suited in nothing more than the calling of world attention 
to this real danger, the Conference would have been amply 
Justified 

But much more than this was accomplished in the 
-adoption of the Declaration of the Solidarity of America 
(al°o called the Declaration of Lima) and two associated 
Resolutions — one condemning racial and religious bigotry 
and intolerance everywhere, and the other condemning in 
ihe Americas any coHeetive pofiticai activity by aliens 

The Declaration of Lima reaffirms the principle ol con 
•tmenlal sobdaniy and the deierminaijon of the Amcncan 
■republics lo collaborate in the pnnciples upon which this 


solidanty is based, reaffirms the decision to maintain thcoe 
principles “ Bgain«l all foreign intervention or activity that 
nay threaten them” and states that “la ca°e the peace, 
security, or territorial integrity of any Rmenean republic is 
thus threatened by acts of any naiure that may impair 
(hetn, the* proclaim iheir common concern and their deter- 
mination to make effective their solidarity, co-ordinaucg 
their respective sovereign wills by means of the procedure 
of consultation established by conventions in force . . 

using the measures which in each ca«e the circumstances 
may make advisable, it [being] understood that the Covem- 
Dienls of the American republics will act independently m 
(heir iadinduai capacity, recognizing fully their juridical 
equality as sovereign states . . .” 

Tbe other imporiani agreement was tbe Declaration of 
American Principles which constitutes a virtual under- 
writing by all the Americas of Secretary Hull’s famous 
declaration of July 16 on the canons of international con- 
duct. It runs . 

•Whereas the need for keeping alive the fundamental 
pnnciples of relations among nations was never greater 
than today, and each state Jt inierested in the preservation 
of world order under law m peace with justice and in the 
social and economic welfare of mankind, the governments 
of the American republics re«olve to. proclaim, support, 
end recommend once again the following principles as 
ewcntial to the achievement of the aforesaid objectives: 
(It Tlie intervention of any stale in the internal or eater* 
nal affairs of asolher is in8ds»<«ii>]e; (3) A]] diBereneea 
of an international character «houId be settled by peace- 
ful means, (i) The u<e of force as an initrument of 
national or inicmational policy i« proscribed: (4) Relations 
between states should be governed by the precepts of 
■nietnationai law, (S) Respect for and (he faithful ob«er* 
vance of treaties consiiluie the indispensable rule for the 
development of peaceful relations between states and 
treaties can be revised only by agreement of the contract* 
ing parties. (6) Peaceful collaboration between represen- 
tatives of the various stales and the development of in- 
telleelual interchange among their peoples is conducive 
to ao understanding by each of (be probfems of tbe other 
as well as of nrohlems common to all, and make more 
po*vible the peaceful adjustment of iniemstional contro- 
versies, (7) Economic reconstruction contributes to nation- 
al and international well-being as well as to peace among 
nations. (8) Jniemalional co-operaiion is a necessary con- 
dition to the maintenance of the aforesaid principles '* 

The PhiUtppzne Magazine continues ; 

It IS not generally known that there was a time, even 
linup AfArtw ftVtr ouninfai- uif (ihr IJ’unV Wdc, wAerr fthr 
Ceneral Staff of the United States Army was concerned 
with the problem of a possible attack upon the United 
Slates fay Germany from tfae direction of South America. 
With the development of aviation, the neame®s of the 
Sonth American coast lo northern Africa is no longer such 
a prominent factor, hut the fact remains that various 
EXiropean powers have ambitions relating to South America 
that TUP counter to vital United States interests These 
ambitions are not, directly, for colonies, although the 
Ja'cjst nations would like noihing beller iban fascist sub- 
colomes in South America, governed by puppets under 
their control, who would E*«ure them of co^iperation in 
case of war through the supply of war materials and food- 
stuffs 

la this, and related considerations, any evidence of 
closer American unity, any demonstration of American 
sohdantv sirenglhens the position of United States im- 
measurably in world affairs That may have been chiefly 
in tbe thoughts of the diplomats of the United Slates, and 
indieations that this is true ere already developing fa the 
news of the day. 



WOKLD AFFAIRS 
By GOPAL IIALDAR 


A French minister is o! ©{jinioa that, if war 
is to start, it must start this year. An Indian 
student of the "World Affairs, on the eve of the 
Tfjpuri Congress, is naturally thus weighed 
down by the big and fateful potcntinliticB of the 
events. They are likely to decide the fate of 
his people as of others. Every cloud has, there- 
fore, to be watched, — and, a thunderstorm is 
about to rage any moment. 

Barcelona Falls 

A dark cloud hangs over Spam. Barcelona 
has fallen and its fall has only hastened the 
collapse of the Republican resistance in 
Catalonia, if not in the whole of Spam. 

But Barcelona owes her defeat not solely to 
Franco’s forces or Italian legionaries Its fall 
was brought about by the passive conspiracy 
of the two so-called democracies, France and 
Great Britain, who stood stolid against all 
Republican appeal for food and arras from out- 
side. 

REPtfBLicAN Rift in the Lute 

Defeat is more disastrous often enough on 
the moral front of a people, and Catalonian 
capitulation has affected its brave leaders in a 
similar way Figueras, the temporary seat of 
the Government, had to be blown up almost a 
week after'the seizure of Barcelona before the 
advancing insurgent forces, and President Azana 
flew off to France while Premier Negfin and his 
party were thinking of continuing the fight for 
Spam with Valencia or Madrid as the centre 
Until the Government are assured on thrw 
points: no reprisal to the supporters of Republi- 
can cause; clearing of the country of all foreign 
troops; and, lastly, right of the Spanish people 
to choose their own Government But none 
of these a victorious enemy would be anxious 
to accept or observe. Franco would hear of 
nothing but complete surrender Senor Atana 
knows the Republican cause is now hope- 
less and the best course open to the people 
is to admit it and try to mitigate the commg 
suffering of their partisans in Spain and avoid 
any unnecessary bloodshed Dr Ncgrin and his 
colleagues differ from him, probably because 
they realise, from the attitude of Franco, that 
nothing worth saving can be saved by even such 
peace, as Senor Azana desires for, now at any 
rate, when Franco is m a position to dictate 
peace. For Dr. Negrin the best road is the road 
♦o Madrid, by the side of Maija’s unbroken army, 
to Valencia, still unconquered. 

But the resistance is bound to prove a 


failure, however Jong and valiant. Franco is 
more certain of victory and the democratic coun- 
tries of France and Great Britain, after they 
have starved out and robbed of new arras the 
Republicans of Catalonia, arc settling terras for 
de jure recognition of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment They are said to have asked Franco for 
a policy of no reprisal against the Spanish 
democratic partisans; but their appeal has 
received no more favourable response from the 
General. M. Bcrard of France is hurrying 
between Burgos and Pans with terms of settle- 
ment which Franco is not at all anxious to- 
agree to. But if Franco does not agree, Daladier 
and Chamberlain are of course to agree with. 
Franco. 

Effects on Paris and London 
Back from Rome. Mr. Chamberlain talked 
of his belief that Italy would evacuate Spaio^ 
and declared, " We had endeavoured to maintain 
Btnct impartiality in accordance with our desire 
that the Spanish question should be settled by 
the Spaniards themselves ” At Rome, Signor 
Gayda wrote in (he Giorruxle d'ltaha, interpret- 
ing with more authority the Roman dictator’s' 
assurances: “General Franco’s victoiy cannot 
be completed until the demobilization and dis- 
persal of the 200,000 ‘ Reds ’ gathered in France 
and until the former Government members and. 
big military leaders are also dispersed and sil- 
enced. ” This of couise will by no means silence* 
Mr Chamberlain, who will still maintain that 
Italy has no territorial designs in Spain; and so 
the Empire route in the Mediterranean and the* 
British possessions in the East are, thanks to his‘ 
Anglo-Itallan Agreement, as safe as before. Of 
course, efforts may be made by British diplo- 
mats now to arrive at a settlement with Franco* 
and to forestall Italy in certain respects in Spain 
in return for a recognition of and a loan for 
reconstruction to Nationalist Sp.im by Britain; 
but such moves, when the present market-value 
of the British power is known, is not likely to* 
succeed greatlj*. 

“Impartiality, more strong than traitors’’ 
arms, quite vanquished it," wrote the Manches- 
ter Guardian on the Republican debacle in Spam, 
and concluded significantly, “ It will be strange 
if we also do not suffer for the virtue of our 
Government ” It was evident even from the- 
beginniog, as we have repeatedly pointed out 
that both for Britain and France, a Franco 
victory was fraught with dangerous consequences. 
Majorca in the BaJaeric islands was already in: 
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ItnliHii nrx], mjk iWnkJttfc 

«>f (l.r‘ [Xi'ilioii liy HViniihu f«.r |j<rM» 

Aluif'rta «ft(| JJjifin'fh Mf'rwrco nl (hit cri'i*, tl‘<* 
Unli.ui «n\iij i* nrii'il t<i tin- iorjixr l»v n lln- 
ti'h ‘liip thvonnhxTc to jiiit »ti • ti'I to tl.e rrencii 

Ml Ihi- iii-'itur, With til*' Itnlmn Icor*!*^ 
•of 1 rniico oti t!ir Pynmx-*, rrmice i* ronfronlt tl 
♦111 thru- fi'!( M by lio'tili' jviwrr". Ah>I t^)^ 
navy iitiil in roplimi- Imvr nlrrmiy tltrcntcm-cl to 
cutmr oil frojH }KrMt*liJor7»uo;ifi (mptrr nml 
>tiitioii*. ru-fi*i tri'oi)-* iiini I'lniu* nrc roiiciii* 
tnitJO!' »»ar tiiid IVoficIi Sminlitnnrl, 

1 a<ri»i fnrn- nro for Libvn ninl nrc 

|K-inK tiiriM'od on the Tunmnn IVontjtr. Tin* 
iiiunidmlt* «loiii!in(h of tin* Diife Itavp lK<n 
}Mit forwnnl in No\aubcr In-U Tiini«. Jilxiuli 
Jiul Mic'i, titi'l. tin.* 1 r» nrli will t« MKin f«rf*'<l 
IIS Britnin lur nlly, htkc!, to " r< ji'onnlilo c«n. 
-r(«*ions *’ on tln-p. A rm\ and Iiljornl Untuto 
KoveminK Ihf ftntns of llnlmns in Turn*, n free 
port nt Jibniiii with t)jp ronlrol of the Tronch 
■o\vn(sl Jitximi— Adilii Abalft Hflilwny anil 
Jtnhan J*}inrr m tbe admiRi«trrttKm of (lie Swt 
Canal and »otne frontirr roncr<«inn.< in favour 
•of Itflly in 7\iiii-in find Snninlilnml — (he«e ore 
likely to be ilie imlr'itnc <if n of nncir* 

tainty tlmt Frnnrc i« lioimd (<i face now 
Indoeil, the m'oOloinan connncrorj who <lr<am 
'rpvivlnR (fie Bfor>' (fiat wn« ffome \vo«f<f not £« 
anti«ficii unless the Mediterranean is oKa>n 
turned to an *■ Italian Inko'r-to ‘our Sea',— 
nnil the Mediterranean rivfd i« dcstroye<l to 
leave Home the Mistre-s of tins sea Ab the 
IfciTte dc Deux Monde, writing before the fall 
of Barcelona, remind^, France is the Carthage 
■of the hour and a “Mediterranean Munich” 
will prove it 

Speaking for tiic moment Mr, Cliamhcrlain 
<lcclarcd on the possibility of that terrible cven- 
itmlily : , ^ , 

•“UiM itie threat lo the tiul inirre*H ol France. Irom 
whatever quariera it came, mini croke immeuiate co^opeTi- 
lion in tint raunfry ” 

Herr Hitler equally emphatically defined his 
attitude in the Iteichstag speech of January 30. 

“If Ila1y is intolvfri In a war it it ab«oln1ely certain 
that Germany will be on the »ufc of tlafy. Fascist Ilatf 
and >alional Socialist Germany will secure European 
cis’iliiafion." 

One may differ on the question of European 
■civilization and its safety, but betneen Ihe two 
■declarations which is to prove more real, none 
will need he foJd. ‘Appeasement ’ is not Herr 
Hitler’s line; lie relies on armament and all that 
it signifies. 

Nazi Economics and Him Sciiacht 

' Nazi might is at its highest now. If it does 

not menace European civilization, it at least 


tn/f>a«i< fJrn/J’iny'e rcofiomle life. Thii* 
»• probably Ibi* upijjiwj lluit I)r> Fchntht, 
l*n*id<nt of tlie Ifurlilnnk, Iild, and hi‘ <ffs* 
npiMioeiit with the Nazi Marti.iii ironoinics 
l»- Mipixi-^ d tu lx‘ the f :iu*e of his ili'mb«al from 
tin* nflm- iinil n jdan-nK nt by tlx- liew votary of 
the Nazi reninmiie mlt, Jbrr von I'link. Herr 
Febiebt Itfl" woikid Wfiiidtrn for fJ'niiany, in 
lb'* pr<-\.nti flix! in the Knii era. He piloted 
llx- ruutiit)' out of the infiamm.-itionari' period of 
1023 ns nn ortbiHlox iron(tmi‘t of lial_anc<-d 
hudgi t and round finnnee. !Ic ju'Mted flg.iin the 
Totnlitiirian f tnte from 1033 in pur«uing the very 
nppi«i'te fKiIlrj' until lie wii* forced (o «-.am (hat 
the country, liy Hint coiirM*. hail returned to 
1023 condiiitms. He was iinwiIIinR (o ru«h any 
further in romideling the ‘four-year plan' of 
nmiament, and, so the pilot i* droppwf. “In 
1023.” poinlB out TAe recnomui, "ho 
proehimcl that what i* not economic-ally 
po-.ible ran not be ncfomp1i*hed by any 
itionelnry magic. In 1933 it was the other face 
of (ruth wjdfh needed emphasis : that if a thing 
IS eeonomienlly posriWc financial means for 
eareving ft out enn Jjc found " That economic 
limit too has lieen again reached liy the ^atlfl. 
.‘'hortnge of Jabour, longer hourr, ineJlicicnt 
Inliour, etc . raid The Dconomiff. account for the 
faH of pmdtKiiviiy h Crmony. Chronic over- 
working of capital and failure to provide for 
^nd« for mamten.snee or replaecmcnt of work* 

IS leading to a decline In the efficiency of capital. 
Tali of exports and ahortage of imported raw 
materials arc chronic conditions. The Finan- 
cial system is cquall;’ difficult 

Crrmany bn iccijiDuUieil lo inieratl Coituis debt of 
at IrtM 6S.000.000.000 mvki. or about r5.SOO.OCID/)00 siDce , 
April. 193S Smeo then the ra.t rrarmament ptogramme 
ti<» Wn ^naitcod by renewable bills. Hotter (be flaa 
•yoieen Certnan companies couM issue anil circulate ibese 
lulls In (nlGt their contracts without having any money 
backing. Retween April, (933. bills to the norainil value 
of 60X100,000000 marks were issued 0y November, 1938, 
only 10,000,000 OOO narks trortb b»J he^ri reeJeemeJ. To 
this enormous sum was added after Apnt, 1938, a further , 
IS.000.000000 marks iu longterm unrenevrable bills, and 
lhe-« had lo l>e Iwught with monc). 

Dr. Schacht insisted as a contLiion of his remaining 
President of the /{eirhiiank that the s)stem of using 
renewable lulls should be discontinued, Iniluslry, he 
indsted. should be run in future oq capiu) rused from 
■lie inonev msrkct. Then came the Czech crisis, and 
another effort which exhausleil what ready money there 
was This made Dr. Funk determined lo return to using 
miewable bills no matter what Dr. Schacht said 

Cost of Re-.Abm\mekt 

Hitler has set the pace and huge arma- 
ments aoj piled up on everj* side 


Nearly 9.500 million gold dollars were tpent on 
armaments in 1933 bv the nations of the world, according 
to the AfTnomenlJ Ytar-Dcole, published by the League of 
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indissolubly. It is almost an axiomatic tmth 
with dialectic materialism that theory and 
action, policy and programme, rau^t go hand in 
hand. Both are, in fact, merely the two sides 
of the same shield. Tlierc it is that lies one 
of the secrets of the dynamieity of Marxism. 

'Therefore, for any countr>', “ leftism " is, 
in its broad technical sense, such a phrase as 
to be entirely without any meaning whatsoever 
unless immediately translated into definite 
action. " Leftism ” without a programme is an 
anomaly of thought. 

Like the word "swant]” “leftism" can also 
bo defined in a hundred ways to suit a hundred 
convenient tastes and be made just as vague 
ns you like. So, to avoid any aimless guess- 
vork, let us he clear in our ideas and have a 
working definition of the word to start with 
For our present purpose I will state "leftism ” 
as the ■philosophy and techniqw: of revolution^ 
ary socialism (through the use at physical 
force, where necessarj’) , which is the generally 
accepted meaning in Marxian dialectics, from 
where the term has been borrowed by the 
socialists in India. 

Can the Indian National Congress formu- 
late any such programme of action, now, and 
can it be realized even in theorj' ? 

If we look into the history of the only 
successful communist State in the world, 
U.SSR, we find that a leftist programme for 
the Nation was adopted only during and after 
the armed Re%'olution of 1917 and not before 
it., E%’en then, the Revolution was brought 
about not simply by the attempts of the Nation 
itself, but was only made possible by a favour- 
able international situation. Marxism had 
existed for a long period as the philosophy and 
action of a particular party outside the Govern- 
ment, and in order to be successfully operative 
as a programme of the official machinery of an 
entire land and people, it had to wait for the 
Great War in Europe Even today we find 
independent countries like Spain, Czechoslovakia 
and China, in trying to socialize by themselves 
through the increasing will of certain sections 
of their peoples, succumb one by one to the 
powerful international allies of fasd«t im- 
perialism Leftism in an isolated nation cannot 
suivnve as a broad national programme against 
a united and much efficiently equipped and 
internationally organized attack of imperialist 
forces, unless and until that same nation is 
thoroughly disciplined from within itself and 
in full ripeness of time helped from without by 
an advantageous situation in international affairs 
It is for this reason that modem socialism 
March— 5 . 


has de^'ised, for the time being, its latest 
technique, nz,, that of the “ United Front ” for 
the guidance of the national policies in countries 
under imperialist sway Capitalist countries 
throughout the world in their various stages of 
mass revolution, should, according to the 
principles of the “ United Front ”, adopt special 
tactics suited to the special national conditions. 
So, viewed even from a socialist angle in an 
imperialist land, a purely leftist programme 
for an entire iicterodox composite nation like 
the Indian, is not practical politics at the pre- 
sent moment, and not supported by the histori- 
cal experience 6f contemporary’ socialism in 
different lands. 

However, tlie future depends not on the 
“ ism ” but on the actual, programme, the clear 
and definite items on the national routine sheet. 
In the meantime, the dissenting members of the 
Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress have been wise to witlidraw. Let us 
examine why. 

As is abundantly clear to all serious 
students of world politics that the very fact 
that the imperialist powers everywhere are using 
all possible means to fight socialism tooth and 
nail, proves conclusively, that the latter is 
gaining grounds m a steady progress, and judged 
at least by the Press and Platform in India — 
not to mention the results of the last Presiden- 
tial election of the Congress — it is also evident 
that the same is getting a stronger and stronger 
foothold in this country*, as time moves on. 
Whatever Power or Institution comes in direct 
conflict with this growing sentiment is destined 
to become unpopular, as a reactionary. 

Now, ewn from our limited national ex- 
perience of a century, we know that through 
every great struggle against a bureaucratic 
govemraent down to the inauguration of the 
new Constitution in India, the more intense 
the Government resistance became on the one 
hand, the stronger the popular movement grew 
on the other, and the more bitter did the national 
sentiment rise against that repressive Gcrt’em- 
ment. But all through, the fight was psycholo- 
gically between an alien Government and the 
people of India! thereby helping to build up a 
United Nation and a united Congress. If today 
the struggle is side-tracked to one between the 
Congress and the Nation, on whatever score 
that might be, the same bitter animosity will 
grow’ between these two forces simply through 
the laws of resistance, bringing down in that un- 
desirable fight all the power and prestige of the 
Indian National Congress, so painfully built 
Up through generations, humbled ' ” '•■p- 
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dited not only in India but also before the muted 
bar of international opinion. The people may 
rise or be roused against the Congress, and half 
the ground gained by Iroperialism. So, 'when- 
ever the slightest hint appears of mobilising 
catchy and popular sentiments like socirfism 
or “ leftism ” against a central national oi^ni- 
zation ■R’ith a united front, immediate action 
should be taken to remove all elements of op- 
position, thereby shutting out every posability 
for any further growth of popular antipathy 
towards that organization. 

Thus, by withdrawing the strong and dis- 
sentient element within the Cbngress executive, 
the leaders have shown wise and rare statesman- 
ship, avoidiir^by this tactics the lurldng danger 
— ^that fatal calamity of an otherwise inevitable 
conflict within the Nation, viz., between the 
Congress and the people. Hence, we must not 
look at the last action of the leading Congress 
operatives from the narrow angle of personal 
or * dictatorial ' discontents or discomfitures 
against any individual or party success, but 
from the larger and broader national viewpoint 
of the Bolidarily of the Congress which is parti- 
cularly essential at the present critical moment, 
both nationally and internationally. 

There is one more danger ahead. 

We must always be careful of tempting 
catch phrases. It is now common knowledge 
with the world how fascists like Mussolini and 
Hitler started their careers with swearing by 
socialism, and how later on, they gradually but 
steadily played the destinies of the peoples 
into the hands of organized imperialist capital- 
ism with a militarist ideology, a]w.ay» leading 
the nations and gaining ground by the hottest 
socialist slogans unb.acked by actual socialist 
programme of work. Let not this phase of 
history bo repeated in India, and let not the 
fascinating " isms," either in thcorj’ or in pre- 
mature practice, supply a ready and invitiug 
handle to the forces of Imperialism for ■which 
they have been waiting ever so eagerly since 
the Congress came into unohputed power. That 
is why a programme mu«t accompany an “ ism,” 
at lca«t to prove its bona fidfs 

Before the inevitable mass forces arc let 
loo«c by a " leftist ” programme, if it really be 
‘‘lofti«t" in its import, one should gauge care- 
fully how far one possesses that amount of inti- 
mate contact w-ith the raao^cs so .as to ascertain 
accurately the preparedness of the proletariat, 
and also should properly estimate one's own 
X power of disciplined control over tbo«c forees 
‘inco released throughout India. To rush head- 


long forw’ard ■with a fascinating “ idea " is not 
the whole of leadership. 

Hence, what is urgently needed to decide 
before the next session of the Congress begins, 
is to be definite whether India js yet ripe for a 
full-fledged " leftist ” programme and if so, to 
fonnulate a clean-cut line of action. The 
voluntary resignation of the opposing members 
has left the field clear for an unhampered pre- 
paration of an advance programme. 

Before taking on themselves in the name 
of the Nation the full responsibility of every- 
thing implied by the word " leftism,” it would 
bd advisable that the “leftists,” concerned 
should be thoroughly aware of the dangers ahead. 

The dangers are at least twofold. 

(1) Tliat, forces will bo released, in vary- 
ing stages of indiscipline, throughout India, 
which, if not controlled with a thorough mastery- 
over the masses, will deliver the Congress 
directly into the hands of Imperialist militarism,- 
which, recoiling on the people, wilhdevelop into 
Fascism ihrov^ its usual tactics ns elsewhere. 

(2) That, under such circumstances, the 
agencies responsible for bringing the Congress 
and the people into such a pass may not get 
the full support of the Nation, as is already 
evident from the sharp and big rift in the flanks 
of the Congress revealed by the last Presiden- 
tial election. 

Wc must not fonfu«e the ‘'leftist" issue 
before the country with either the “extremism " 
of tlic Bengal Partition ‘days or the " Sw araj 
Parly ” politics of C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru. 
Both the latter methods were constitutional 
oppositionalisms in one form or other, and were 
not so fundarncntally "dangerous" to an Im- 
perialist Government. “ Leftism " belongs to 
an entirely dilTercnt category and should be 
judgpil on its own merits. A success with the 
one docs not necessarily mean success with the 
other. For that purpose, the contempory social- 
ist history of the nations will provide a better 
lesson. 

I will now conclude this article, on the eve 
of the Congress session, with the words of the 
world’s leading “ leftist," Jo'eph Stalin of 
U. S. R., quoted by John Gunther in his 
article on “ Stalin " in Harper's Magazine lor 
December, 1935 : 

Hie irt of letdership ii • wriou* muter. One mu«t 
not ]«g betiind ■ morrtnrnt, l>rcau«e to do eo is to become 
isoliled from the messes. Bui one must not nsh aJieO't, 
lor to rtah eheaj it to iote contact swrA the matses. He 
who widirs to leid 4 movement must conduct i fisbt on 
two front*— ifiinst those who lag behind oruf lAoie Kho 
nttk on ahead, (ittbes mine). 


I^NTEO AND PUDU3JIED BT LaSSHHIKABArAK NaTH, PRABASf PaC53, CAtCCTTA, 
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Mahatma Gandhi's Fast and 
Lord Linlithgotv's Opportunity 
' As, ticcorcUng to Maliatuia ami 

S.iulav Vnllablibhni Patel, tlic Thakoic Salicb 
' of Rajkot bad not ko]it bis promise, wbicb was 
jnade to owl bis people’s satySgrahn, Oandhiji 
undertook a fast — unto death, if ncccs^arj' 
Writing about it, lie li.as explained that ns he 
I* looked vipoii the Tbnkoro Saheb as bis son, hs 
: undertook tlie fast to “ melt liis heart ” 

It IS to be regretted that the fa«t did not 
produce any cfTcct upon the heart of the 
Thnkorc Saheb It did not melt hb heart. 
'* Perhaps, though we do not know, the only 
reaction was a hardening of his heart 

The fast produced some effect upon Lord 
Linlithgow, the Viceroy and" Governor-General 
nf India. It i<! not known whether it was his 
heart which was touched But it may be 
guessed that the fast produced a “ brain-wave, ” 
. as they say m colloquial English, in His 
Excellency’s ceicbnnn. lie hit upon the device 
tliat the Thakorc Saheb’s promise, construed 
dilTcrently by Ilis IIiahnc«s nnd the Sardai, 
fhould be fiubniittcd to the Chief .lustice of the 
redcral Court for the latter’s judicial inteipre- 
tation, which should be accepted as final. Hb 
Excellency’s idea was approved by Mahatmaji 
and the fast ended 

On this topic we wrote on the 25th 
Plidlgun last (9th March, 1939) for the Chaitn. 
number of our Bengali monthly Prabasi : 


i” 

“ Here it is to be noted that Mnhatmnji 
has been indirectly made to accept nnd recog- 
nuc m advance a limb of the Federation, namely, 
the Fedcial Court " (Pinbnsi for Chnitra last, 
page 8S3.) 

We repent the same observation now. 
Whether hereafter the Congress accepts, rc- 
cognues nnd works, the British-nindc fedcrnl 
tchcnie or not, n part of that sclicmo already 
stands recognised by the supreme leader of the 
Congress — which, by the way. 1ms repeated its 
absolute opposition to it (the scheme) nt 
Tripuri. - 1 

Another thing to 'be noted is that Mnhal- 
ranji’s acceptance of the mediation of the Chief 
Justice of the Federal Court may be interpreted 
as an admission that the Congress is not yet so 
powerful and influential n« to bo able to do 
without the intervention of “ the third party ” 
even in its dealings with the Indian Prince*, who 
arc bone of our bone and flc'-h of our flesh 
If according to tJic Congress policy and 
programme a Constituent As*cmhly is convened 
hereafter and it draws up a constitution for 
independent Federated India {including the 
Indian States), it is to bo iiopcd that by that 
time the Congrc«s will become suflicicntly 
acceptable to the Princes and sufficiently infiuen- 
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tin! with them to be ni)lc to persuade (hem to 
join the redmtion — of coiir®c, tvilJioiit the 
mediation or inten-ention of " the third party, ” 
the British Government, which can have no 
foriis standi in Independent India. 

Mahatma Gandhi's Reported Promise of 
Separate Communal Electorates to 
Rajkot Mtislims 

The Indian Social Reformer of (he 11th 
hlarch, 1939, writes : 

In a statement issued immediately after his hreahing 
the Raikot fast, Gatidhiji ihoushl it neee*sary to pire 
the fnllowins assurance to Muslims in RsiVot — 

“I had no hesilslion in lellmfr them vilhnut any 
argument that iJieir epecial interests would be eafeauarded. 
that if they wanted separate electorates in Ra)kot with 
reservation of seats T would see tn it that they got ibero 
. . . l! i* nmwwy .fe.* sw ,\e asv aW iinAo* Ar 
their minds and to ease the minds of Mussulmans throopU- 
out India ” 

draw the aiientlon of those who are smug in 
their complacent belief that the States have only good 
thlnca It) learn from British Indian eoJitioians to iWa 
dehhetate insinuation of communal electorates into the 
Indian States by the mo*t eutsiandm* Concre«* 
personality who himself resisted them at the Round Table 
Conference When it is rememheted that the States at 
the London Conlertnett staorchly re«j«ied ell efforts to 
bring in ‘epatale electorates into their Central teprewn- 
tation ft seems all the mote objectionable for popular 
leadeta in British India to force upon them what ihev 
have been ever ready to denounce in Bfiti*li India ii«e1f 
as the seerst esneet of eommi>n»V<»m and the fir«i iin 
pediment to national unity The Muslim ^*sue which 
opposes Federation pnmaniv because of the Melee te 
fusi>l to give one-third representalion to Mushins, roust be 
grateful to Candhiji for playing their game so readily 

There is no reason to think that the 
statement from which our contemporarv has 
made an e-^tract is not authentic, and hence, 
some comments may be made on what Gandhiji 
has promised there 

With the help of his numerous Ioto* 
followers he can make the Congress and the 
Congress Ministries in eight provinces do what 
he wishes. But he has neither the legal powvr 
nor sufficient moral influence upon the Rajkot 
Durbar to make it grant separate communal 
electorates to Rajkot Muslims with rc=ervation 
of seats for (hem. The promise is bv implica- 
tion perhaps extended to “Mussulmans 
throughout India ", including ^lussulmans in all 
Indian Stntc« besides Rajkot. Perhaps Gandhiji 
Iiimself does not believe, nnd no one elM 
believe*, that he has sufficient influence to be 
able to prevail upon all the Indian Rulinc 
Prince* tn grant separate communal electorates 
to their Muriiin subjects nitli sc.afs reserved 
for them If that be so, be bn* made a 
promise which is beyond his power to fulfil 


Of course, if the Paramount Power fall in with 
his views and he W'iHing to and can exert suffi- 
cient pressure on the Rulers to agree to create 
separate Muslim electorates with reservation 
of ^eats in all the States, there may be some 
chance for his wishes being fulfilled. But th* 
Paramount Power has been already finding it 
difficult to pcrsu.adc many, if not most, States 
to join the Federation. It i« not likely to agree 
to increase that difficulty. 

So far as the Congress is concerned, it has 
neither accepted nor rejected the Communal 
Decision. And that Deci«ion, miscalled 
“Award", applies only to Britirii India In 
the extract from Mahatma Gandhiji’s statement 
printed above, he not only definitely accepts 
the “ Award ” ]yy implication but extends it to 
tlie Indian States to n'hich PrifJ-b Jmprrialjsf* 
did not extend it by the Government of India 
\ct of 1935, passed by the British imperial 
Parlwmcnt Hi? statement, therefore, cannot 
but he regretted, if not also condemned, from 
ihe Indian National Congress point of view 
as well as from the point of view of nil other 
Indian Hationali't bodies and individual* 

New Indo-Britisk Trade 
Agreement 

ll'hen a trade agreement is arrived at"’ 
between two independent and democratically 
governed countries aftei mutual eoii'Ultations 
between the duly appointed and accredited 
icprescntatixes of tlic people of the two 
countries, the people of neither country can 
legitimately find fault with the agreement, 
though one country may have gained more by 
it than the other In the c.i5e of Indo-British 
trade agreeiuonts it may ahvays be said to be ' 
o foregone conclusion that India will stand to 
lose, because India is a dependent country and 
subject to that very exploiting country 
with which the agreement* are or are to be 
concluded True, on the Indian side there arc 
unofficial advisers. But they are only adin'scrs, 
and their advice or recommendations, even if 
unanimous, may not be ncccptcd by the 
Gowrument of India, which is a foreign 
Rox'crnmcnt subject to the foreign paramount 
British Govormncnl Moreover, the advisers 
in the case of India are not .all Indian*, 
nor do the Indian advisers represent 
all the _ province* and regions of India 
The provinces and regions wJiidi are more baelv- 
ward in trade .and Industrie* than the rest 
stand in greater need of tiicir interests being 
safeguardeti than those of the others. But it 
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is precisely these provinces and regions ivhich 
haic Jiad no representatives among tlic adiTsers. 

Tlie nc\\ Indo-Bntish trade agreement, of 
nliich the details have appeared in the dailies, 
consists of 16 Articles. 

The following Rcuter^s telegram represents 
Britain’s reaction to the agreement 

Lo^oo^, Mar. 22 

The Anglo-Indian trade agreement holds out prospects 
of l-ancashiie cloth exports to India leaclung 42i> million 
)ards a )ear with fur possibilities of still higher figure as 
8g3in<it trade now in the region of 266 million >ai(is, is the 
Considered opinion of leaders of Lancashire cotton trade 
contained in a statement by Lancashire Commitiee for 
Indian trade relations. It rajs Indian side proved iniolrr 
ably hard bargainers. It was clear that India has }ci to 
learn that the best and mo't lasting agreements are in-ptred 
by mutual con°idersuan. The provisions aflecting Lan- 
cashire cotton trade fall short ot what Lancashire would 
have considered equitable, hut repre'ent considerable 
advantage to Lancashire compared with the present posi 
lion and more so compared with ihe position that would 
have arisen if no agreement had been made. 

Moreover India gives clearly implied recognition that 
8000-4 to her market tor reasonable share of her consuming 
povser in textiles is something she viU be ohhged to gram 
if she expects this country to consume her products This 
may prove a precedent of permanent farreaebtog value 
to Lanca>hiie not only in India but elsewhere and may 
luin out to he the po>nt m the agreement mo>t favouiable 
to the Lniled Kingdom. The statemeat concludes "In 
the circumstances, the Loited Kingdom Goveroinem has 
done the right thing to settle as it ha, done.'' 

The “ Manchester Guardian " in a leader on the trade 
agreement H)s there is nothing to get eolbu«iasiic about 
It. Still there ^ing few limits to economic lollies of 
head-trong naiionalisis the agreement must be welcomed 
as an ahernatire to no agreement at all and perhaps 
Litter trade hostilities.— (Keuter) 

••Jlnihan tide proved intolerably bard bar- 
gainers ” ! Of course ! ! Britishers have had 
practically a monopoly of the Indian market 
lor generation* — a monopoly secured by tlic 
unjust exercise of political power. Hence, any- 
bod> who docs not agree to viitually uncon- 
trolled industmal and commercial exploitation of 
India mii:t be considered nn intolerably hard 
bargainer. 

“ India lias yet to learn that the best and 
most l.isting .'igrcenicnts are inspired by mutual 
consideration.” That may be true in the 
abstract m the case of parties of equal political 
status. But what consideration did Bntain 
show to India so long as she had not been hard 
hit by the Swadcslu-Boycott movement and also 
by Iiulian and Japanese competition, and so 
long ns under pressure of public opinion the 
policy of di-criminating protection had not 
l>ccn introtluccd ? 

Inflnsn n.vliomli-.i-i um lio con-idcrr<l head- 
strong and guilty of “economic follic*” But 
they think that Britain buys raw materials from 
India, not out of feelings of generosity or charity. 


but because she finds them cheaper than similar 
non-Indian goods and is therefore satisfied tlmt 
it is to her interest to buy from India. Indian 
nationalists do not w ant any consideration 
They' want to buy the best articles at the lowest 
prices, wherever obtainable, and to sell to pur- 
chasers anyw hero for tlie highest price that may 
be secured. Imperial preference, generally 
sl>eaking, has not been to her advantage. 

Some reactions in Indian business circles 
arc noted below 

ifr. S N ilitter, President, Bengal JfiK- 
ow tiers’ Association, says m the course of a 
statement on the draft Indo-British Trade 
.Agreement • 

I need advance no argument agaiiiM the terms 
except to cite hard fact* that speak for thern'clves 
llnder the existing clrcum^tal]re» Unjied ^n'rdwn pur 
eha-cd 580, S32 and 391 thousand bales of Indian cotton 
111 1936, 1937 and 1938, respectively, not out of anj com 
pasMon for the Indian growers, but because it paid her 
to do *«. Lnder Ihe new agreement for a similar off-iale 
of Indian cotton she will not onlv enjoy an average basic 
doty of IS per cent ad tv/arem (a* again-t the exi«ting 
20 per cent) but aI<o additional reward* in the shape nl 
even lower duties on imports of United Kingdom 
pi-cegood. No fuarantee has been given by the United 
Kingdom to increase the purrba<e of Indian cotton except 
that, if their purcba<«s of raw cotton fall below dixIOtX) 
bales after the £r<i year of the agreement and below 
430.000 bales in any subsequent year, the bas.e duUe* on 
U. K imporu of cotton piecegood* may be increased. It 
IS needless to say that this is hardly any improveuseni 
over exi-tiDg conditions.” 

Mr. S. N. Muter concludes . 

“On the other band, there » no provision for a 
maximum limit beyond which imports of Ln.ted Kingdom 
piecegood» cannot go, except that if imports exceed SOU 
mILon yards the rates of the bavic duties may be in 
created. Cut if imports from the U. K. do not exceed 
330 million yards, the duties are to be reduced still 
further by 2J per cent ad niortm. Now, let us see the 
pre-ent position : Imports of cotton piecegoods from the 
U. K. dunes 1936. 1937 and 1938 were 360, 2S9 and 
230 inilUon yards re^pectivel} That means a cs-e for 
an iitimcvliate fowenng of tbc duties on Brviiih piete?ood» 
from 20 per cent to 121 per cent ad \idortm. Thi«, 
comins on I o of the increased duty on imported cotton, 
is sure to «prll di<aMer to the cotton textile industry in 

~1 fail to understand what induced the Covernmeni 
nf India to agree to *urh terms which far from bringing 
any ndvaniages to India in any form will onlv serve to 
tvjpple efferIJvrJr her JargoM indo«Iry, and v*jJJ jeopardise 
Its very exi-lenee in those pans cf the couniry where tie 
industry is still in an initial stage of development, eg., 
in ^ngal.” 

The iiccrot.'trj', IndKin Chamber of Com- 
merce, C.'ilcutta, says in tlie course of a state- 
ment : 

The prptfctive duly «/ 23 per fut again»i Lanc*»h;re 
on the import of p.ece?»»d«, which was already reduced 
to 20 per ceni in June. 1936, has row l>een brought d>wn 
to 13 per cent by the new Agreemer.t. Moreover, the 
minimum limit for the import of Lsncivhire piecegood* 
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'Pen *uch a high lewl, namrly 

million yards as against the last year's totri import 
million yards and this year's estimate of about 
200 nullion yards, that it is not lively to be reached 
diirins iJie next year, particularly otriog to lire targe ac- 
cumulation of stocks at present with the Indian nulls 
The result will be a further reduction of 2} in the 
import duty as per terms of the new Agreement. 

Protection to the Indian teyctile industry 
has been further reduced, and that indirectly. 

In addition to this direct reduction of 50 per cent 
within a short space of three years in the protection 
granied to the indigenous industry, the recent proposal 
of doubling the tmport duly on raw cotton null have the 
e0ect of further reducing the protection by about 8 per 
cent as a result of increase m the cost of production of 
Indian mills Taking into consideration the import duty 
on raaeliinery, stores, etc , the Indian textile industry is 
thus virtually deprived of any protection at all. The 
new Agreement coming in the wake of the doubling of 
the import duty on cotton will thus prove seriously 
detrimental to the interests of Indian industry. 

Hotv the increase in the nunitxiura import 
of Britisii pieccgoods stipulated jn the agree- 
mcTil t\ lU reduce Indian pioductiou is then point- 
ed out. 

The effect of the stipulation regarding the minimuiu 
import of piecegoods of 350 to 425 million yards from 
Lancashire as against the present import «( 200 million 
ya^s Will mean a eurlaiJment of about 150 to 223 million 
yards in Indisn production It is highly obiecnonahle 
that Lancashire should thus be granted preference in the 
Indian natkei at the cost of the indigenous industry 
If p.eferenee bag so be granted ic ehoulJ be onlv again-r 
other foreign exporters and m no «a*e ag»in«t the m 
digenous industry. 

Cotton off-take by Britain has also bor-n 
reduced 


Congress President and Tripun Session 
If, after Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar had 
pronounced it as his opinion that Sj. Sublias 
Chandra Bose’s illness was of a serious 
character and if he wont to Tripuri before 
recovery the malady might become more 
serious, the Reception Committee liad been 
able to postpone (he sittings of the Congress 
lor a few days, perhaps Sj. Bose would have 
been able to take part in it after complete or 
partial recovery and do his duty a** prc«idont to 
the best of his ability. Whether even in that 
case the undesirable things which happened 
during the Tnpuri session would not liave 
Jiappened, nobody can say Therefore there 
need not be any speculation about it That in 
spite of serious illness he proceeded to Tripuri 
taking all risks, stands to Ins credit. 

Ow'ing to physical prostration and the 
consequent advice of Ins medical attendants 
to lake complete rest, he could not attend the 
<.|)cn plenary session of the Congress on any day. 
.\nd prc%nou8 to the opening of tlie session he 
had not been able to attend the concluding 
'ittmgs of the Subjects Committee, 

One unforeseen result of the illness of the 
pre-tdent wm< that Maulana Abul Kalam Aiad 
hud to ofliei.atc for him at some of the sittings 
of fhe Subjects Committee and throughout the 
open so'sion of the Congress with the help of 
Pandit .Janahar).*)) Nehru 

So it was fls if Maulana Abul Kalam Aznd 
had not withdrawn Ins candidature for (he 
pic«idcnt«hip and liad been elected president. 
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lie has. NcvcrtJjclcsa ne way be jjcnnjftcd to 
say tlial we do not see any such probability. 
.Moreover, nobody cun aay wlicn and how jicafu 
is eoini; to he stabilized in Europe. And why 
should Uritain niuhc any dcl.iy in introducini; 
federation (ill stable peace lias been cstabbslied 
in Europe ? The Biilish GovcrniiKut may not 
be ready yet (o fight any first-ciass power or 
combination of fiist-class jioweis, hut it bccnis 
to feci strong enough not to make any con- 
cessions to popul.ar opinion in India. Should 
Britain liave to fight any enemy m Europe and 
at the same time to deal with civil disobedience 
m India and should she be unable to fight liotb 
Bimultaueously, she would much latlier con- 
clude an inglorious peace with her European 
enemy than satisfy nalionuhsl India. 

We do not know for certain whether Britain 
is trying to conciliate the iMrabs. If she is, 
tlicic may be several reasons. (1) Thcic are 
independent Arab States winch riiay side with 
the Palestine Aiabs, t2) the Palestine Arabs 
iiave been putting up the kind of fight which 
Engli'hineu understand and fear, and wluch 
they consider lioublesomc, and t3) there are 
European powers which may be stnrmg up 
trouble m Palestine with a view to fishing in lU 
troubled waters, bo far as the Indian situation 
i' concerned, all these three factors ore absent 

Britain may be *' feeling herself weak lu 
the international sphere " But so far os tlw 
Indian sphere is concerned, the several mang- 
ling Congress parties, the communal separatists 
and communal strife and not mongeis, the 
landlords and peasants fighting one another, 
labour and capital at war m different places, 
and tlie subjects of some Stales and their Rulers 
at loggerheads — these do not make Bntam feel 
herself weak m the Indian sphere. No Indian 
leader, no Indian organization, is equal to 
fighting on five internal fronts in addition to 
fighting British unpenahom 

An ultiiaatum can be effective, if the 
sanctions can be tiustcd to be effective. Not 
having e\cr taken part m salyagraha and not 
knowing its technique, we should not be dog- 
matic m pronouncing any opinion on the 
practicability at present of "all-India satya- 
graha for a long period” But we fancy, the 
‘Congress provinces,' of which the Ministers 
have gone m for various kinds of planning, wnll 
be the least disposed to launch any kind of 
civil disobedience nioveraent. 

■Undoubtedly there has been a popular 
aw.'ikTning in the States But their nilers arc 
also organizing themselves. And there the 
Paramount Power to back them. 


Though we arc not in favour of nn ultima- 
tum, we nrc nt one with tlie pro-idont in think- 
ing that “ If only wc sink our differences, pool 
all our r('«ourccs and pu)] our full weight in tlie 
national struggle, we (an make our attack on 
BiitHi (fiipciinli<iii irroii'etihlc ”, provided we 
choo'-c the proper weapons and adopt tlie right 
method®. 

We know tjj.at, ju«t as iimly is rcquircii 
for a great struggle, so a great stnigglc it‘=eU 
ma}* make for and produce unity. But the 
question is, i® there sueli a general appreciation 
of the neeif ami value of tlie struggle again«t 
Untisli Impcriali'sm and tlie conviction that it 
I® for the general good, .ns to make one feel con- 
fident of Its sHcer«9, if started. 

Regarding the Congres® nttitude toward® 
(he Indian State® Sj. Bose ob-erved : 

I am <l«finiicly of the tiew that Hr blioulJ rcri-e our 
aiiiltide ioMard® the »laie* a« deRnrd by the Ifaripura 
t.onsre«« re«oSution. That te«olution. at you are aware, 
put a ban on ceriam forma of acii\ity >n the alaira being 
conducted in the name of the Conpe«a. Under that 
resohition. neither parfiameotarv ntirl, nor atfuggJe 
a;ainM woik (?) ahould be carried on m the name cf 
ibe 0>»?re»N But -mcc Ifaripora miieb baa happened. 
Toitay. we find that the Paramount Potser la in league with 
the Mate auihsntie* >h moM places. In tiirh circiiui. 
-lance*, should we of ilie Congress not draw c]o*er in 
the people of the Males ? 1 have no doubt in my mind 
a- «<• what our duty is toilaj. 

De*idea bftvns the above ban, the work of piidina 
the popular mcvemeni in the *tateB for civil liberty and 
reapon*>ble povernnient should be eondiicled by ibe 
MorLmg coronuiire on a fomprehenvue and ayMemalie 
l>a-is Tlie work so far done has been of a piecemeal 
nature, and there has hardly licen any s>*tem or plan 
behind It But the time has come when the working 
• ommitiec should a<*time this re^pon'ibility and discharge 
■I in a eompreheriMve and MMemaiic way, and should, 
if ncccs»4T>. appoint a »pecial siilKommitiec for the 
purpose. 

The fullcvt u«c should he mede of the guidance and 
oo-operatton of ihe All India State*’ reopleV Conferrnre. 

The attitude towards the States has been 
partly reused — .actually and .also by a resolution 
l»fi=scd in the open session at Tripun. As for 
the Congress Working Committee .ts'iiroing the 
rc«jKm®ibiUty for conducting the popul.ar move- 
ment in the St.itcs for rccunng eh il liberty and 
rc®j)Oiisib!e government, Mahatma G.andhi h.n8 
been exercising the power to slop satyagraha 
in any State and shirt or re-start it in an}' 
State according to his individual judgment. 
B'hcn the Working Committee i® formed — it is 
non-existent now (24th March, 1939), il will 
be formed according to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
wi«hc®. So wliatcvcr it docs will ho his doing. 

There can be no question of “ the advisabi- 
lity of our m.ikii)g " .an " advance in the 
direction of Swaraj ” — whether it be final or 
not. 
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Thai Will need adequate preparation. In the fir«t 
place, we shall have lo take "ileps to ruthlessly remove 
whatever corruption or weakness has entered our ranks 
largely due to the lure of power. Next, we shall have 
to work in close co-operation with all the aaii irapetiah'-t 
organizations in the country — narticularly, the Kissn 
movement and the trade union movement. All the radical 
elements in the country inu“t work in close harmony and 
co-operation, and the efforts of all the anii-impenali't 
organizations must converge in the direction of a final 
assault on British imperialism 

Waj’ n’e that, not only the Con- 

gress but the Kisan movement and the trade 
union movement should be purged of corruption, 
and that truculence and greed should be 
removed from them ttherever they exists 

There are in the countrj’ elements which 
arc not radical but which yet are nationalis*^ 
and anti-iini)crjalist If the Congress cannot 
worU in harmony w-ith them, it should at least 
not antagonire them 

The addre«« conelvided with words of hope 
Friends, today the atmosphere within the Congress 
is clouded end dissensions hate eppeered Many of our 
ftiesds are convequentlv feeling depressed and dispirited 
But I am an incortigilile optimist. The cloud that you 
‘ce todif la a pacing one I liare faith <n ilie pairtoiism 
of my countrymen, and 1 em «ute that before long vie 
shall be able lo tide over the pteient difficulties and 
restore unity within our ranks 

A somewhat similar situation had arisen at the lime 
uf the Gaya Congress in 1922 and iberesfter witen 
Deshbasdiiu Daa and Pandit Moiilal Nrhiu of hallowed 
memory started the Swaraj Panv 

May the smtii of my latter guru, of ilie revered 
Motilal, and of other great sons ol India inspire us in 
ilie pre-ent crisis, and may Mahatma Gandhi, who is 
•till with us tn guide and a«9ist our nation, help the Con 
gre«s out of the present tangle, is my greatest prayer 

Speech of Seth Goi’inri Das 

Sctli GotintI Das, chairman of (he recep- 
tion committee of the Tripun session of th- 
Congrese, delivered an enthusiastic speech He 
dwelt at some length on Mohakoshal’s devotion 
to Congre's The facts he stated went to show 
(hat he was not indulging m self-laudation Hr- 
reading of (he international situation was on 
the whole correct .\« regard* the problem of 
India's defence, he said 

Under the circumstances, il is doubtful how (ar 
Britam will be able m defend India She will have lo 
defend herselt, end «hc cannot do •« until «hr bas com 
ptclc conlrttl over her army and her foreign policv Thus 
It i« obvious ihil the problem *>f India’s scJIdcfruce 
cann-l |,c separated from the bigger question of her 
mdepcndence 

IJiit mil tiic cncniic- of India vml till she 
lui- had ample time after winning independence 
to complete her preparation* for self-defence ^ 
The defence nf India is a puzzling prohlent 
It i* abundantly clear that Britain is delcr- 
rained net to allow Indw to become fclf-goreni- 


ing, that in order that she may feel quite safe 
in her position as mistress of India she will not 
Indianize tiie army, na\'5’ and airforce of this 
countrj' entirely or sufficiently to make the 
defence of India only or mainly by Indians 
practicable, and that m case Britain’s own 
safety were threatened in some great war she 
would not hesitate to leave India to her fate 
or even to do something worse, which we will 
not specify 

Seth Govind Das spoke \cr>’ feelingly of 
the woes and disabilities of Indians overseas 
The paragraph devoted to that Subject con- 
cludes with the words ; 

La«t year I saw with my own eyes, the pitiable 
condition of our people in Africa. It is there that we 
fully reali'c the fact of our political bondage Had we 
been independent we would not have tolerated this condi- 
tion even for a ‘ingle dav I could understand only after 
vieiiing Africa why after fighting for ihe rights of Indian? 
overseas for so many years ^I8hatms Gandhi arrived at the 
conclusion that the question of Indian ‘cttlers is dependent 
for ii« voliiiion upon the que«iion of Indian independence 

In describing the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi the Seth pleaded for his dictatorship. 
U'e arc not in the least convinced that we stand 
in need of a dictator, or that even Mahatma 
Oandlii IS or always has been an infallible guide 
The commander in the battlefield is no doubt a 
dictator But it is fal«e analogy to think that 
a struggle for freedom going on for decades and 
even for generations resembles a day or two’s 
battle or even a war of longer duration Prone- 
ncss to sxibmit to dictatorship implies or 
indicates want of intellectual capacity, of back- 
bone. of judgment and of the power of acting 
voluntarily m a collectne capacity on the part 
of the rank and file It also implies their 
slave mentality. Setliji has not added to 
Mahatniaji’s glory by saying ; 

** Nfahatma Gandhi ocrupica the «amc pn‘iliun among 
Congrc»'iiien as that held by the !eader*hip of Mu««oIini 
among Fa‘ciM*, Hiller among Nazij and Stalin among 
CommiiniMv " 

It IS undoubtedly true that the Congres-* 
j* tbe biggest and the most powerful organiza- 
tion in the coiintiy, but it is not tnie that “ all 
Indians are with the Congres*,” though Sctbji 
s.ajs they are 

Seth Oovind D.as was quite well aware 
that Sj Siiblm* Ch.sndra Bo*c Jiad been elected 
president contraiy to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
wi-hr*. Therefore, it wa* «earcelv cracofiil, in 
n ‘•peeeh meant mainly or partly (o welcome 
Sj Bo-c and the delegates, to refer to the fact 
tliat “a praetiee has grown up to elect ?* th** 
Cengre^-* jUTsident the per'-in upon whom 
Mahatma Cnndlii’* choice fall- ” Tliat was 
tantamount to telling SJ. Bo*e, “ According to 
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“ Congress will never have Federation forced 
upon it, ’’ he says. So understood the words 
are quite satisfactory. But he does not say that 
Congress will never be persuaded to work the 
“ Made in Britain ’’ federation after suitable 
alterations have been made in the scheme in 
consultation with prominent leaders In fact 
the charge again«t some Congress leaders was 
that they could and would be persuaded to do so 
Srijut Shukla concludes his letter by asking: 


too much to build a theory on a mere 
Nkhat might have been <ai(l at a pri\a:e 


\Xc did not build any theory on thr 
Gandhi-SIuirhead interview. Nor did we build 
any theory on what had been rumoured about 
the object of Mr Blnilabhai Desai's visit to 
England last year. These ^erc merely mentioned 
in connection with positive indications, yw, that 
resolutions were passed in more than one 
provincial Legislative Assembly in favour of 
working the Government federal scheme after 
some alterations had been made in consultation 
with the leaders, and also th^t “ Recently the 
Congress President had to p il up a prominent 
Madras member, earning him not to eariy on 
any propaganda in favour of the scheme.” 

Let us add in conclusion that, whilst we 
would set the liighest value on a federal consti- 
tution framed freely by Indians themselves, we 
would not consider those Congressmen or other 
Nationalists traitors to the cause of Indian 
freedom who would, in the absence of the above- 
mentioned kind of federal constitution and 
failing to get it, be for the time being in favour 
of working the Government federal scheme 
suitably altered in consultation with the 
Congress and other Nationalist leaders We do 
not think that those Congressmen who are 
working the provincial part of the Government- 
made constitution of India have ceased to be 
nationalists or soldiers of freedom 

What 13 wanted is that, if there be any 
Congress leaders who are trying to get the 
Government federal scheme suitably altered to 
make it workable, let them frankly say so. 
There should not be any pretence on their part 
that they are absolutely and thoroughly opposed 
to the entire Government federal scheme and 
want it« rejection lock, stock and barrel. 


“Principal” Tripitri Resolutions 

Hanjan, dated Jfarch 18. 1939, writes, 
” The following arc the principal resolutions 
pa'^ed by the 52nd session of the Indian 
National Congress at Tripuri : ” and prints the 
resolutions on ‘‘The National Demand,” “Indian 


States, ” “ Constitutional Changes, ” and, 

" Foreign Policy. ” Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant’s resolution, which took up most of the 
time of the Subjects Committee and the open 
session of the Congress, is not printed by it. But 
whether it be a principal resolution or not, we 
shall hav'e to make some comments on it 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant’s 
Resolution 

The resolution which was moved by Pandit 
Govnnd Ballabh Pant at the plenary session of 
the Indian National Congress at Tnpun and 
earned by a majority, runs as follows : 

"T G>ngr«« declares its firm adherence to the 
fundamental policies of the CDng;Tes$ which ha\e governed 
Its programme in th- psst twenty years under the gu dance 
of Mahatma Gandhi and is definitely of the opinion that 
there should be no break in these policies, and that these 
should continue to govern the Congress programme in tlie 
future 

“The Congress expresses its confidence in the work 
of the Working Committee wh ch functioned during last 
year, and regrets that any aspersions should have been 
caM against any of its members. 

“ la view of the criiical situation that may develop 
during the coming year and in view of the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the 
country to victory during such a crisis, the Congress re- 
gards It as imperative that the Executive Authority of the 
Congress should conunand his implicit confidence and 
requests the President to nominate the Work.ng Com- 
mittee for the ecsuini yeti in accordance with the wishes 
of Gandhi)!.”— TAe Hindu. 

So far as we are aware, no responsible 
office-bearer of the Congress — not the President 
at any rate during the first year ol his incum- 
bency of the office and the few days of bis 
second term which had elapsed before the 
moving of the resolution — had worked for, 
proposed or suggested any departure from “ the 
fundamental policies of the Congress, ” what- 
ever they may be. One would, therefore, like 
to know why it was felt necessary for the 
Congress to declare its firm adherence to those 
policies The resolution does not mention any 
rca'on 

Ab ‘ the lundamental policies of the 
Congress " are not mentioned, we cannot test 
the accuracy of the assertion that they hav’c 
governed its programme in the past twenty 
jears all along. 

" Policies ’’ and “ programme ” are men- 
tioned m the re'olution. “ Principles ” are not 
mentioned. It is easj’ to understand that 
programmes may change and even policies, but 
principles should be more permanent (if we 
may say so) in this impermanent and changing 
world. 

To take an easy illustration It is a principle 
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that the government of a country should work 
for its material prosperity (not of course for its 
material prosperity alone to the excluaon of 
the moral welfare of its people). Now, that 
prosperity may be promoted, according to 
changing circumstances, by the policy of free 
trade, or of fair trade, or of protection, and 
programmes may varj’ according to change of 
policy, whilst all the time the principle should 
remain unchanged. 

We venture to think that the Congrea* 
should have affinned its adherence to some 
fundamental principle or principles. 

It is not quite correct to suggest that the 
Congress has followed any single “ programme ” 
during the last twenty years. There was a 
schism in Congress ranks under the leadership 
of Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, and Congressmen were divided 
into the two parties of Swarajists and No- 
changera, following somewhat diSerent pro- 
grammes. Both the programmes were not 
formulated and worked " under the guidance of 
Slahatma Gandhi ” — not at any rate to an 
equal extent. 

As regards “ aspersions cast against any 
of the members of the Working Committee.’ 
the President has said that he did not cast, md 
not mean to cast, any aspersions against any 
members of the Working Committee. Similar- 
ly, Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the mover of 
the resolutions, has said that it is not meant to 
censure or throw any reflection upion llie 
President. If it had been his (the Pandit’s) 
intention to censure the President, he would 
have done so openly, not indirectly or by 
implication. 

Owing to these two disavowals, it is un- 
necessary to inquire what aspersions, if any, 
were cost against any members of the Working 
Committee, and if any aspersions were cast 
against any, wOio they were; nor is it necessary 
to discuss whether this resolution amounts to o 
censure on the President. 

Our definite imprc'sion is that some 
members of the Congress are in favour of 
working the Government federal scheme after 
suitable alterations have been made in it, and 
tliat some of them have worked to that end. 
We do not Imow whctlier any meinbers of last 
year’s Working Committee were among them. 
We do not think that those who worked to that 
end did anything morally wrong But it would 
certainly be morally wrong for any one among 
(hem to say (hat he had not worked to that ttid. 
In the present and some past issues of The 
Modem Revtev wc have gii’en res'ODS for our 


impression tliat there is “ pro-Fcderntionism ” 
in Uie Congress. 

It is also our definite impression that 
Pandit Pant's resolution would seriously curtail 
the power, authority and influence of the 
Frcsirfcnt— ~we do not mean of the present Presi- 
dent alone, but of his successors, too, so long 
as that resolution remained in force. 

Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress 

Since hlanatma Gandhi’s “ walking out ” of 
the Congress in 1934, it has been a “ make- 
believe ” that Mahatma Gandhi is not m itie 
Congress. The expression “ pious fraud " should 
not be used in discussing his position. 

It 13 immaterial whether he is a four anna 
member or not : he has enjoyed and exercised 
as much power and influence in the Omgress 
after 1934 as before that year. And 'he would 
have continued to do so substantially, even if 
Pandit Pant’s resolution had not been passed. 
For Sj. Subhas Cliandra Bose has said more 
than once that, though he could not promise 
implicit and complete obedience (o Gaooliijt, 
he would do everything in his power to 
dcseiwe his confidence. 

What difference then does the resolution 
make in the position of Mahatmaji viS’C-vis 
the Congr^ ? 

In an article on "Federation " which 
Gandliiji wrote in Hanjan (dated October 1, 
193$), he said : 

**Wbaietei infiurDcr I Mill amnng Coagre*s- 

torn u rcn^tani appeal to rca«0Q init 

For that “ appeal to reason ” Pandit Paai’e 
resolution substitutes the authority of that 
resolution. Formerly, Mahatma Gandhi's 
reasons, according to him, influenced (we say, 
also ' ruled ’) the Congress. Now tJie resolution 
Ini'S down that the Working Committee is to 
formed according to liis ‘‘wishes’’ (not his 
reasons), and of course the men of his choice 
are to worn according to his wishes. 

What was the necessity for this change ? 
Had Mahatmaji's rea'ons ceased to have any 
influence over the minds of all or any appreci- 
able section of Congresemen ? It the sway of 
reason be supreme, this resolution should bo un- 
necessary'. 

Tlic resolution says "that ^fahatma 
Gandhi alone can lead the Congress and the 
country to victory ’’ during (he coming crisis. 

Wc attach the greatest importance to Mahatrna- 
Ji’a w isdom and leadership. But we do not think 
it is correct to eay that he alone can lead the 
country and the Congress to victory during the 
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coining crisis. Nobody knows when the crisis 
may come, if it comes at all. Nobody knows 
how long Jlahatmaji will live— ^though we all 
wish him a very long lease of life. Should he 
be disabled or should he cease to live in the 
flesh before the crisis comes or during the crisis, 
would there be no hope of victory for the coun- 
trj’ ? We do not think the prospects of India’s 
freedom are so gloomy as that. 

It may be added here that it would not 
be correct to suggest that the credit of whatever 
success the Congress had achieved so far, 
belonged to Gandhiji alone. If that were so, 
the discredit of all the corruption, etc , existing 
in the Congress should a!«o go to him alone 

Pandit Pant's Resolution and the 
President's Position 

According to Pandit Pant's resolution, the 
Congress President is to nominate the Working 
Committee m accordance with the wishes of 
Gandhi]i (the sponsors of the resolution would 
not agree to the President’s nominating the Com- 
mittee tn consultation with Gandhiji). Ills 
u'vsAcs must prevail. That leaves no power to 
the President. According to the Congress con- 
stitution It 13 the President l^ho has the poner 
to nominate his Committee. But the resolution 
reduces him to a nonentity or a sort of 
• Gandhiji's Rubber Stamp.” Congress jurists 
can determine whether this is constitutional 

Perhaps it is unconstitutional. If so, in- 
stead of acting unconstitutionally and having a 
figure-head of a president and going to all the 
e.\pcnse and trouble of clectmg four-anna mem- 
bers, delegates, the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee, the Working Committee, and a President, 
why not make Mahatma Gandhi, Life President 
of the Indian National Congress ’ We made 
this suggestion in the Chaicra number of 
Prabtln published on the 14th Slarch, 1939. 

Whether Mahatma Gandhi will agree to be 
both m the Congress and of it, to be its dictator 
both in reality as well ns m name, is more than 
wc can say. But we may di«cuss why he “walk- 
ed out ” of the Congrcr«. 

According to Uie A. P I. message, dated 
Wardhnganj, Fcbruaiy 22, the rc«ignation letter 
jointly sent to Subhas Babu by Maulana Abul 
Kalam Asad, Mrs Parojmi Naidu, Sardar 
Vallabhbhal Patel, n.abu Itojcndra Prasad, Mr. 
Bhulnbhai Dc«.ai, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaj-ya, 
Mr. Shankerrao Deo, Mr. Mehtab, Acharya Kri- 
palani, Khan Abdul OafTar Khan, Seth Jamnalal 
Bajaj and Mr. Jairamd.a® Daulatram, eimtaincd 
the following sentences : — 


feel that }Ou should be left entirely free to 
choose your cabinet that represents your view«.” 

“It IS but right, therefore, that you should select a 
bomogersous cabinet representing the views of the 
majority Vou may trust us to give you all possible co- 
operation in matters where we see eye to eye with you in 
the policies that you may put before the country.” 

But Pandit Pant’s resolution deprives the 
President of the freedom to choose his cabinet 
representing his views, and as the cabinet can- 
not be of nis choice, he cannot put his policies 
before the country 

The twelve resignant members of the Work- 
ing Committee or at least some of them may 
hav'e fought in the Subjects Committee or in the 
plenary session of the Congress for leaving him 
“ entirely free to choose ” his “ cabinet that 
represents ” his “ \news,” but no such fact is 
recorded m the reports of the proceedings of the 
Tripuri Congress m the newspapers, or it may 
have escaped our notice. 

Why Gandhiji '‘Left" the Congress 

Though Mahatma Gandhi has been exercis- 
ing supreme pow er and influence over the 
Congress for years, he has not hitherto been 
officially vested with such power and influence 
by resolution of Congress. Now that he has 
been practically so vested, it may be interesting 
to recall why be " left ’’ Congress and to 
speculate whether there is any prospect of his 
‘ coming into ” it again 

On account of an impression that he had 
conic to ha\e that 

“ I wav a hindrance rather than a help to the natural 
^wih of the Con?re«v, that instead of remainin'' the most 
democratic and repre'^entatnc in'litulion in the country 
ibe Con^ss had de-enerated into an organization dominat- 
ed by my personality and that in il there was no free play 
of reason," 

on the 17th September, 1934, he declared 
bis intention lO retire from the Congress. Sub- 
sequently, at the Congress held nt Bombay in 
October of the same year, many leading Con- 
gressmen made impa«sioned appeals to him to 
reconsider hLs decision. But he remained firm, 
and said : 

“I sfreosJy de*tre to go our of the Con^ro<v in order 
that the Conpre^s may Hourish ami prow to its natural 
height. At the present moment, snmehow nr other. I am 
weight down with the feelms that the Congre's i* being 
suppressed bv my presence, that the Gjnsne** it not giv- 
ing the natural express on to its views. Therefore, it has 
become an arlihrial boiiv and nothing can be so harmful 
to the gro»lh of an institution or a nation as that it al/owt 
itself tr> be suppressed even for the sake of love.*' 

Perhaps those who sponsored the Pant 
resolution know Gandhiji’s mind. Perhaps 
according to their knowledge of his mind he now 
thinks that owing to changing times, he will be 
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n help wthcr than a hindrance to the natural 
grouth of the Congress, that tlie Congtti.-.3, which 
“ had degenerated into an organization donunat- 
ed by [his] personality,” wiUi “ no free flow of 
reason in it,” will now under Ins dictatorship 
become “ tiic most democratic and' representa- 
tive institution in the countiy," that now under 
his formally declared leadership the Congress 
will “ flourish and grow to its natural hei^t,” 
that the Congress w ill not now be suppressed by 
his presence, tJiat it will give Uie natural 
expression to its views, instead of remaining 
“ an artificial body ” and that there wnl] be 
“ free play oi reason ” m it 

In 1934, at the tune of the Bombay Con- 
gress, he said that “nothing can be so harmful 
to the growth of an institution or a nation os 
that it allows itself to be suppressed even for 
the sake oi love.” 

In supporting Mr. Pant’s resolution in tlie 
Subjects Committee and m replying to those who 
had contended that its acceptance would tic 
the hands and feet of the president, Mr C 
Rajagopalachariar remarked • 

“ Aoy one »hnu1d be happy to have hia hands and fen 
tied up if It waa for Mahatma Gandhi " 

In view’ of tlus observation of one of his 
closest friends and most loyal followers, Gandhi- 
ji will be able to judge whetlier the danger of 
the Congress suppressing itself ‘‘ for the sake 
of love ” still exists. 

Devout believers in God know’ and feel that 
He does not like that anybody's hands and feet 
should be tied up even for Him 

We do not know whetlier Mahatniaji will 
formally join the Congress now One may 
have doubts For on the occasion of his “ walk- 
out ” in 1934 he said ; 

" By my test I cannot be aati-'fied with any inajonij, 
however decisive, given as the ptice of nty remaining in 
the Congress Such a position cannot flsller my pndr 
or vanity; it can only huBulute me 1 do not want to 
become the patron of the Congre*s ” 

One is also rcmituled that years ago in 
I’cnaig India Gandliiji said m effect that it was 
a thousand times better that a man were undone 
through hi» own mistakes than throu^i 
perpetual guidance by any other man however 
w l‘-C. 

Responsible Goiernment and 
Un-responsible Leadership 

The Indian National Congrc«s has been 
fighting for responsible government and has gtrt 
it, of a sort, in the Provinces, and is for a 
struggle for the same commodity even in the 
Indmn States. But so far ns its own organiza- 


tion ih conccrrtcd, it has been for years really, 
though not in name, under iin-resj»onsible 
leadership, ami now a formal and official de- 
mand has gone forth for the same un-respon- 
sible leadership 

Mahatma Gandhi is not even a four-anna 
member of t}je Congress, and fliercfore he is 
not responsible to any individual Congressman 
nor to any aggregate of Congressmen. lie 
enjoy-^ power without responsibility. 

In Praise of Staliii'Hitler-Mussolmi- 
Gandhi 

Seth Govmd Das, chairman of the reception 
committee of the Tnpuri Congress, starter! 
praising Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini by saying 
that Mahatma Gandhi occupied the same place 
in the Congress as Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini 
do among the Bolsheviks, Nazis and Fascists 
respectively What a glorious company to be 
in (or the saint of Segaon ! 

Another bearer of a Vaishuava name, 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, was also all 
praise for Hitler and Mussolini I 

Alas for the Vaishnava name Qovind I 
Vaisimaviim teaches ahimsa and humility. 
Hitler and Mussolini stand for ferocity and 
arrogance 

Pandit Govind B.a11abh Pant thinks that 
Hitler and Mussolini have done great thing-J 
for their respective countries Let us assume 
without admitting it that they have done so on 
the material plane But of what sort of men do 
the German and Italian nations under them 
consist ? They are puppets and tools in the 
hand- of their masters They have no freedom 
of thought, judgment, expression or action They 
dare not speak or act again«t their dictators. 

If the latter trample under foot the rights of 
other raetjs or people, if they break faith, if 
they are ferocious, these Germ.an and Italian 
men must ahn do hkcwi®e .and ho the s.Dne. or 
tt If.ist keep (|uiet Do our Congress leaders 
want Mahatinaji to be the same kind of dictator, 
and do they want the Indian nation and the 
units of whieli it is eompo'^ed to be like the 
inlelleetual and moral slaws produced by tl.e 
foreign dictators ? Do tJiev want the Indiin 
people to be .'■lairs to their dictator at lio.nr 
and cniel and faithless tyrants abroad 7 And 
all for a handful of du't and of ®ilvcr, for mere 
territory and more material wealth. 

Leasing a«ide the .'pinfu.al and moral <b®- 
similaritv between Afaiintmaji and the foreign 
men with whew names hi« honoured name has 
been bracketed. Jet us draw attention to another 
kind of difference. 
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Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini arc dictators 
in the organizations of ^hicli they are thcra- 
«clve« incmbcr&. But Gandhiji has been 
informally for years and has now been formally 
constituted the dictator of an organization of 
which he has not been for years and is not now 
a member 

Other Principal Congress Resolutions 

The resolution on the National Demand 
deserves full support as far as it goes But it 
does not mention or clearly indicate any step-' 
to be taken "to achieve independence.” There 
is no programme in it. 

It is to be noted that it docs not mention 
any “ultimatum,” i\hich was inoluderl m the 
presidential address and at which there seemed 
to be a veiled sneer in the speech of the chair- 
man of the reception committee 

The resolution contains the words, “ Reject- 
ing the Government of India Act and with a 
full determination to end it, it (the Congress' 
has decided to take advantage of tlie measure 
of Provincial Autonomy that this Act provided, ” 
etc This portion of the resolution would have 
been quite accurate if it had been worded as 
follows • 

" Rejecting the Government of India Act 
tut riexther rejecting nor accepting the Commu- 
nal ' Aivard, ’ on which it is based, and with a 
full determination to end it but hesitating 
vhether to end or to conserve it m British India 
and extend it to the Indian States’’ etc 

The resolution on the Indinn Stales is verj' 
judiciously worded and is worthy of full support 
The second paragraph of il expresses graceful 
appreciation of the constitutional reforms 
introduced in some States, in the words : 

“ While appreciating that some Rulers of Slates ha>e 
Tecogni2ed this awakening as a healthv sign ol growth 
and are seeking to rdjust themselves to ic in cooperation 
■with their people, ’’ 

Perhaps the foremost among these States 
is the small state of Aundh There are other 
states like Sangh, Cochin, ilayurbhanj, etc 
The resolution on the constitutional changes 
in the Congress should be supported, except on 
one point The A. I. C C is aulhonzed to 
bring about even changes in the Constitution of 
the Congress and “ to give immediate effect to 
such con-titutional changes ” tVe are not com- 
petent to pionounce any opinion as to whether 
the delegates can divest themselves of the right 
and duty to consider these changes and to 
jipprovc, amend or reject them, or whether they 
can deprive the whole body of Congress 
members of the right to consider them through 


tlicir elected representatives. But the bestowal 
of final authority in this matter upon the A. I. 
C C. does not appear to us wise 

We support the Congress resolution record- 
ing its entire disapproval of the British foreign 
policy, but we have our doubts regarding the 
appropi latcne-'S of the epithet ‘ deliberate ’ 
when it IS said that “ this policy has been one 
of deliherate betrayal of democracy ” Perhaps 
the betrayal was due to a feeling of weakness or 
to the fear that if Britain came to the rescue of 
Czechoslovakia Japan might launch an air 
attack on Burma or the North-eastern frontier 
of India One hesitates to be dogmatic on such 
subjects 

Scepticism Regarding Siibhas 
Chandra Bose's Illness 

In a note m the Chnitra number of Prabasi, 
written on the 9th March last, wc guessed several 
alternative causes which might have led the 
reception committee of the Tnpun Congress not 
to postpone its sitting, thereby making it 
neccssniy for the president to go to Tripuri 
while still ^Hflcrmg from illness One of our 
gu($s‘'s w.as. that j’orhnps it was not believed, 
e^cn on the strength of bulletins issued by his 
doclore, including Sir Nilratan Sircar, that he 
was really ill It was a mere guess on our part 
on the 9lh March But now we find from the 
Congress President’s article on “ My Strange 
Illness ’* in our current issue that there really 
were people who thought Sj Bose, the Congress 
soldier, was malingering I 

The pity of it, and the shame of it 1 
JVhy Congress Working Committee 
Not Yet Formed 

Srijut Subhas Chandra Bose, the Congress 
President, has set forth in a statement to the 
Associated Press of India, dated Jharia the 
25lh March, the reasons for the delay in form- 
ing and announcing the year's Congress Working 
Committee The statement begins : 

About a week ago, after tlie Tnpnti Congress was 
over, an aglalion was started against me to liie effect tliat 
I was not announcing the formation of the new W ork ng 
Committee and that I was responsible for causing a stale- 
mate in tlie affairs of the Congress. No «uch ag lation 
was started. I bel eve. aga n=t the members of the previous 
Woikiog Comniillee when they crested a crisis in the 
Congress affairs lasting about a forinigbt (till the AO* 
Ind a Congress Committee met at Tripiiri) by suddenly 
resigning in a body 

The clause in the Pant resolution request- 
ing the President to form the Working 
C^mittcc in accordance with the wishes of 
Mahatma Gandhi, he considers ultra vires and 
unconstitutional. 
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Sir John Simon: “The provisions made is the Act 
«f 1935 were the result of a great deal of thought on the 
part of everybody in the House of Commons, and I do 
not think that I can suggest that there can be a change.” 

Mr. Sorenson ; “Is he aware that the greater ponion 
of the politicaUy con<«ious people in India are demanding 
a further development of Indian self governtnenl ?” 

No reply was given. — Reuter. 

Not in the least Burprising. 

.Finance BUI end Supplemeniary 
Railway Demands Rejected in 
Central Assembly 

New Dexhi, Mar. 25. 

The Finance Bill in the recommended form was re- 
jected by the Central Assembly by 50 votes to 42. 

The Muslim League Party and four unattached members 
remained neutral in the voting on the Bill. 

The Assembly also rejected by 62 votes to 45 a 
supplementary demand in respect of railways to defray 
charges which would come in course of payments danng 
the year ending 31st March, 1939, in respect of working 
expenses. A number of speakers criticised the failure of 
Covemment in this connection to fuiiush adequate explana. 
tiona for this demand in the House or before the standing 
Finance Committee for railways. — A. P. 

President Savarkar^s Message to 
Bihar Bindus 

MoNCUYn, Mar. 24 

Mr. V. D Savarkat, President elect of the Bihar 
Provincial Hindu Conference which commences at Mongbyr 
to morrow, has given the following tne«ssge to the Hindus 
of Bihar 

“ My message to the Hindus of Bihar is to the efiect 
that the Hindus should give up the idea that there is 
something disgraceful, something anti national in defend- 
ing the legitimate interest of Hinduism. To me nauonaliiy 
consists in guarding the interests of every community 
whether a minority or a majority. Such oaiionalism is 
perfectly consistent with organisation of the Hindus to 
protect their ri^ts and interests, cultural, political and 
social. 

“ But if anybody comes to tell us that nationalism in 
India means the ever Increasing humiliation of tbe Hindus, 
ever-increasing surrender of Hindu rights to the clamonr 
of the Moslem minority, then the Hindus should fortbwiib 
denounce this kind of nationalism as not only anli-Hindo 
but ant! national or rather because it is anti-Hindu it 
must be anti-nauonal Every Hindu must declare it as 
proudly as the Germans do or the Enghshmen do with 
respect to their ovn nation. 

“ Hindus are wilhng to deal with the ndnority on the 
basis of perfect equality whether in proportion to the 
population or merit, but they are not prepared to yield an 
inch more to any section, be it Muslim or British, simply 
because tbe Hindus axe in a majority. We are determined 
to keep It as Ilmdu°than and not going to allow it either 
to be Pakistan or Englishtan ” — V. P. 

Presidential Address at Bihar 
Hindu Conference 

An unprecedentedly stupendous gatbering 
of Hindus assembled at Monghyr on the occa- 
sion of the 8th session of the Bihar Provincial 
Hindu Conference last month. President 


Savarkar’s speech has been thus very briefly 
summarized bj’ the United Press representative ; 

Monghyr, Mar 25 

" It 15 a happy agn that the Hindus haye become alive 
to the idea of rational unity and are organising themselves. 
That 15 why although I am a Maratha, I am presiding at 
a Conference in Bihar ” Thus observed Mr. Savarkar in 
course of his Presidenual speech at tbe 8th session of the 
Bihar Provincial Hindu Conference which commenced at 
Monghyr this afternoon There was a large gathering. 

Mr. Savarkar said many people looked at the Hindu 
Mahasabha with suspicion, because they wrongly thought 
that it stood for reviving rehgious superstition The Hindu 
Mafaasabba, he explained, stood for * Hindutwa ' which 
embraced Hindu soc.ety, culture, language, etc. It was 
much more than a mere ‘ ism ’ Hi» grieviince against the 
Congress was that it was pro Muslim. It was this tendency 
to which the Hindu Mahasabha was opposed. In the 
Swaraj which the Hindu Mahasabha envisaged, minorities 
would gel sufficient protection, that is any one who called 
himself a Hindustani would be treated on equal footing 
with others, hut no one would get more than his popula- 
tion ratio demanded. 

Tbe President further said that at present under the 
Congress Govemroents the Muslims were getting much 
more than they really deserved, all in the name of national- 
ism, while It was the Hindus who bad made all forms cf 
sacrifices and were responsible for making the Congress 
what It was today He maintained that he was hearing 
the same complaints about tbe sufferings of Hindus at 
Muslim hands which be used to hear in his boyhood, and 
referred to the Banii't raids by tribesmen on innocent 
Hindu men and women to illustrate his point. 

In conclusion, be said “ Let us organise ourselves 
and work in such a way that not only no wrongs would 
be done to qs by any community, but we would get liberty 
from Englubmen 


Some Bihar Hindu Conference 
Resolutions 


Some of the resolutions passed at the Bihar 
Provincial Hindu Conference have been reported 
as follows by the Associated Press of India : 


“Whereas the present policy of the Bihar Government 
and the avowed programme of the Congress have created 
a feeling of uncertainly highly discouraging for new 
investments and the industnalisalion of the country is dis- 
couraged, the Conference of the Provincial Hindu 
Sabha of Bihar declares that is as much necessary to 
protect the rights of the tecantiy and labour as to safe- 
guard the legitimate interests of tbe landlords and the 
capitalists so that lesonices of the n.ticm be not frittered 
away at this entical juncture but duly conserved for mak- 
ing all round progress possible in tbe country, and accord 
in^y this Conference reque'ts the All India Ilmdu Maha- 
sab^ to place the following * programme of action ’ before 
the country : — 

(1) Propagation of swade'hi and boycott of foreign 

(2) Ceaseless agitation for reduction of ratio of ex- 
change to 16d. per rupee 

(3) Collection of statistics of unemployed Hindus and 
seeing them profitably engaged; 

(4) Introduction of cottage and small indu«trif3 
ihrougfaoot the country; 

(5) Assurance of at least living wages to labour in 

all fields of human activities ’’ ‘ 
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It appears that the Bengal Ministers will 
have to do similar justice to a very notable 
work, possessed of political and historical value, 
namely, the late Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s excellent 
book, India in Bondage. 

In ansver to a question in the Ontral 
Assembly, the Hon’ble Sir Eegmald Maxwell, 
the Home Member, said that the book was 
proscribed by the Bengal Government and “ a 
notification was subsequently issued under 
section 19 of the Sea Customs Act by the 
Government of India prohibiting its import 
into India. So long as the o^er of proscnption 
stands the question of cancelling the notification 
imder the Sea Customs Act v.ill not arise.” 

So it is for the Bengal Government to 
cancel the proscription first, and then the Gov- 
ernment of India may be asked to cancel the 
notification under the Sea Customs Act. 

The Bengal Ministers can easily cancel the 
proscription. It is not necessary to argue that 
the book does not contain any matter which is 
really or technically “ seditious ” It may or 
may not contain such matter. What has to be 
considered is that the times and the political 
atmosphere have changed Many political 
workers, convicted of political offences after 
trial, have been released before their time. 
The ban has been lifted on many books 
previously considered politically objectionable. 
And, as for "sedition,” one can confidently 
assert that India in Bondage does not contain 
any such concentrated indictment of British 
rule as is contained m the Independence Day 
Pledge, repeated cveiy year from thousands of 
platforms and reprinted in thousands of 
nevispapers on Independence D-sy. 

Therefore, to keep India in Bondage still 
jJiWifi.'i’iih.'U* .!? jir j^r.anhmnwn’ 


academic assistance is open to all those who 
may be in sympathy with its mission without 
any distinction of caste or creed. 1 

Tlie Institute has for fifteen years past 
been engaged upon an all-comprehensive and 
scientific apparatus of research m the field of 
the most ancient cultural heritage of India. 
The project is divided into four sections. 
Section I is known as ‘ A Vedic Word-Concor- 
dance,’ Iwing an exhaustive analj'tical and 
critical register of Vedic Yocabularj'. Section 
II embodies a Vedic Dictionarj’ which aims at 
being a complete record of ancient, medieval 
and modem Vedic interpretations, Indian as 
well as Foreign, properly assessed at their vary- 
ing values in the light of strictest canons of 
scientific criticism. A Vedic Encyclopedia 
forms the next section which is intended to 
furnish all available data on Vedic life and 
culture. The last section compri«es critical 
editions and translations of Vedic texts. These 
norks are being issued as the Shantkuti Vedic 
Series consisting of 40 volumes of 500 pages 
each. 

Forty wholetime assistants are collabora- 
ting with the Honorary Editor in carrying out 
this gigantic programme 

The cost of the scheme, from start to 
finish, has been estimated at 8 lacs of rupees. 
Out of this, contributions of Rs. 200fi00 have 
already been received and spent. In regard to 
the remaining need, the valuable patronage 
secured from the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments of India, Indian Universities and States 
as also from the generous-minded public goes to 
solve ooe-half of the problem The Institute 
can depend upon this provision to the extent 
of Rs. 20,000 per annum for a period of 15 
yais\Tj> .vnthir .v.hvib .if .lupiv .tr v.'umpikitr Ahr 
project. 
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iees. It may look very pbilanlhropic on paper 
to seek to provide the rural population isuth 
Jiighly qualified doctors. But when the majo- 
jity of such doctors will not be paid even 
.subsistence allowances from public lunds and 
when their income from private practice alone, if 
.any, cannot be adequate, the proposal appears 
to be equivalent to leaving villagers without 
medical help or to leaving them to the tender 
mercies of quacks. 

Whether with the raised qualifications for 
mew entrants a sufficient number of students 
will jom the Medical Schools, is another 
-question which requires to be considered. In 
the latest published report on the Medical 
Schools in Bengal it is stated that in the year 
■under report the numheT ot students ■with quali- 
fications higher than the Matriculation was 138 
There are nine Medical Schools in Benga' 
Burely these cannot be conducted with ISt 
students per school ' 


National Art Caller) at Delhi 

The proposal for a National Indian Art 
•Gallery at the Capital was referred to in ap- 
preciative terms by H. H. the Maharaja of 
Patiala in opening the Ninth Annual E-xhibi- 
■tion of the All-India Fine Arts and Crafts 
Society on the 9tb jiarch last The scheme, 
said His Highness, was sponsored by the 
Society and would constitute a permanent 
exhibition of the best and most representative 
achievements of the different schools of Indian 
painting through all ages. 

His Highness added : 


“Theie is the itaperttire need for «n alllodi* gallerr 
-where the rich and rsned heritage of the pest can be 
seen and studied and the work of the present coQecied 
.and preserred. Mere than all, it is of -upreme importance 
in these deys when our diversity is being emphasised and 
-when local and provincial interests lend to grow stronger, 
the unity of our art and the spiritual experience whjcb 
is the basis of all ait should be visibly demonstrated and 
.should remain as a permanent monument to the funda- 
inenttl unity of Indian life 

“For such a national gallery no other aly in India 
has the claim that Delhi undoubtedly pos$es<ea The 
■historical capital ol this ancient country, it has 
placed outside the sphere of provincial feafoosirs. Its 
■owm trtisj.c heniage is second to that ol no other dty m 
Inda. ihe Moghul and Rajput schools fiourished in 
this city. Some of th- noblest morumenia of the Moghnl 
period are to be found here Again, owing to the 
development of prorinefaj autonomy, a nat.'oDif gafjerr 
in _anv other citv. however important, would hardlv be 
national. The All India Fine Ans and Crafts Soaety 
-were in my opinion wi-e m d-ciding to establish sneh a- 
institution in the capita]." 


Bahadur Sobha Singh, in inviting 
His Highness to perform the opening ceremonj’. 


referred to the progress already made with the 
art galleiy plan and said that 
a scheme had already been submitted to Her Elxcellency 
Lady Linlithgow and an application together with a plan 
of the proposed building had been seat to the Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi iot a suitable site on the Queen’s 
stay. The expense of the budding had been estimated 
at Rs. 1} lakhs. The scheme, be said, had met with 
cntbusiastic response ftoti many rulers, ministers and 
others. — A. 

Folly of Census Boycott 

The Communal “ Award " and the Poona 
Pact were denounced by the conference of 
Hindu leaders, held under the auspices of the 
Bengal Hindu United Association last month 
in Calcutta. The conference condemned the 
aUAwde. cA bwycotivwg the seeevdmg cf 
as ft consequence of which the Hindus were 
suffering from inadequate representation both 
in the legislature and the services. It wanted 
a census where an exact number of Hindus 
would be recorded. 

The conference wanted the Hindu zemin- 
dars of the province to give a lead in the work 
that the Association was canying on. A Con- 
tact Board was appointed to keep all sects in 
Hinduism m dose contact. The Conference 
urged the necessity of aboriginal tribes being 
known as Hindus. 

British Governor Wards Eradication 
of Communalism! 

His Excellency the Governor of the Panjab 
has asked the youth of that province to conquer 
communalism. It is a noble exhortation. But 
His Excellency should bear in mind that unless 
the British nation and parliament reverse the 
Communal Decision, on whicn the Government 
of India Act of 1935 is based, the conquest 
of conanunihsm in India must be an extremely 
difficult, if not an impossible task. 

/ndo-Briiisk Trade Pact Rejected in 
Central Assembly 

Ac New Delhi the Legislative Assembly has 
rejected by 53 votes to 49 votes the European 
group amendment to postpone consideration of 
the Indo-British Trade Agreement till the 
Simla session, pending the report of the 
Committee of the Hou®e which would examine 
the terras of the agreement. 

The Muslim League remained neutral. 
Some members of the Congress Nationalist 
party voted against the amendment, while 
others remainetl neutral. 

The Assembly also rejeefed by 50 votes 
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to 47 Sir Mohd. Zafarullah’s motion that the 
Indo-British Trade Agreement he approved. 


“ Certified ” Finance Bill Passed 
in Council of State 

New Delhi, March 28. 

Tlie Council of Slate passed the Finance Bill, w the 
form recommended bv the GoTsmor General, bv 27 toIcs 
to 12. Muslim League Party remaining neutral 

The recommended Tiaaace Bill came op for consi- 
deration in the Council ol Stale Mr. A. J. Raieman. 
Secretary of the Finance Department, moved that the Bill 
be taken info condderation 

Rai Bahadur Ram'arandas Leader of the Opposition, 
took a strong exception to the method of certification 
used in the ease of the Finance Bill 

He said that certification iias a meast^c provided 
only for emergencies and should not have been made a 
normal feature, as had been the ca«e for the last five 

Jlon Mr. Hsmdas PanJiilu, leader of lie Cfuvtre.D 
Parly, opposed the Bill and said that it was a black 
record for the Finance Bill to have been cenafied (ir 
the last five years It was useless for them to participate 
in the discussion on the BiU as it was not open to itieua 
to make any changes in it. He claimed that it was neier 
the Intention of the framers of the constitution that 
methods of certification should be used so often ** ft 
is the negation of democratic pnneiples and the least 
we can do is to di'sociate ourselves with the passage of 
the Bill."—/#. P. 1. 

The process of certification resorted to 
during five successive years dearly shows 
n hat kind of “ eelf-governmont ” Britain has 
given to India. 


“ Madrid Surrenders ” 

Msoatb, March 23 

After a siege of reatly three and a half years Madrid 
has surrendered. White flags are hoisted throoghom the 
city Col. Casailo has left the general head<juarier« The 
Central Army surrendered, acting under the orders of iis 
chief. Colonel ^adas ,, , , 

If is belicred that General Franco will enter Madn-l 

’'RfuteV learns that the Nationalist ocnipaiion of 
Madrid will begin at 5 pm GMT. The firM iwps 
to enter the city wiU be th<i.< from lJra»ert;ty i^'T 
Troops Will converge in Piieria Del Sol from north vn.l 


5Ulh 


Nstlonali'ts adrincing on Madrid arc Hireling 


Tiir Fascist Ssiute 

The Natiotiali‘1 sahilc of the extended arm is to be 
seen eveowbrre. although the .urren.W has n« yel l.e-ii 
otTici’lly announced The 
RepuMiean flag, disarnea 


spread like wild fire s 
I if by magic. The cit, » 
wiih fugitives fearing reprisal* ar! 

.--V.ne r..... »I I"' '«• •'™ 

""'"■Till'’ ItVm. 'arr^^illpcl Willi ..Uirr* -lo I,.. 
,l,.n‘l™rd il» i™i ton r,rp..Mi™ l-.l n-r. 

.''7m 'H kn -Vro C,nM.l ChW .1 ik 


The 5/fuafion in Europe 

The situation in Europe has been develop- 
ing so rapidly that news relating to it appearing. 
on any d&y in the morning dailies ni.Ty read Jike 
ancient historj’ wlicn the evening dailies come 
out. Similarly, the situation may so change 
or develop overnight that unat had come out 
tlic previous evening may look like ancient- 
historj' the ne\t morning. 

Daily papers can supply their readers with 
what IS “modern" historj’ for the time being, 
as alao With what becomes “ancient” iihfory 
overnight But a monthly reviewer is not so 
fortunately situated If he attempts to 
chronicfe contemporaneous European events 
he may often run the risk of being t.aken for 
an archaeologist. We value nrch.icology and 
oceasionaJJy pubhsh archneoJogirnl articles. 
But our notes are meant to have other than 
archaeological interest. 

So unit! European politics acquired relativo- 
stability or at least until tne development of 
the political situation there slowed down suffi- 
ciently to suit our bullock cart country, it w ould 
be best for the aged editor to be a silent watcher, 
though of course his kind contributors, who' 
are younger and kicking, will continue to write 
on ^ropean affairs and world affairs 
Cermany tn Central Europe 

Whether after annciang Czechoslovakia 
nnd Mcmel without firing a shot, Germany 
will annex any more terntorj m Central Europe 
IS not yet (midday, 29th March) known to us. 
But whether she acquires political predominance 
over more territory or not, sho will undoubtedly 
lr\’ to win eeononiie overlord«hip over all her 
smaller neighbours Singly none of llicm can 
resist her ambition, and tlicy hav p not combined. 
Even a combination of all the Balkan nnd Danu- 
bian Sf.itc'v c.ninot perhaps be a match for ho’' 
mihtanlj 

The one ^tate in the Ponlincnt of Europe 
which can fight Crnnany singly i# Soviet Uu'Sia. 
The Position of Italy 

The RonicsBcrlin avis is a familiar expres- 
siion But the two sides of the axis have scarcely 
ever been balanced propcrlj', and ns the days 
pn«s llicir di''=yminctr>' becomes more nnd more 
pronounced. Germany has been grow mg in bulk 
rapidlv’. 

WHiethcr to keep pace with her or not, Italy 
has been making dem.vnds upon Franeo. 

What pnina the triumph of General Franco- 
in Spain brings to Italy h.as yet to lx- definite- 
ly known. 
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Progressive Party in meeting assembled under 
the presidentship of Maulvi Abdul Karim 
(retired Inspector of Schools) has protestt^ 
against the proposal of introducing separate 
electorates. 

The Statement says that separate elector- 
ates arc to be introduced on the analogy of the 
Government of India Act. But there is no real 
analogy, as that Act is meant for Le^latures, 
not for municipal bodies.- 

The Bill professes to ollot seats to various 
section'' of the permanent and floating popula- 
tion of Calcutta according to their numbers or 
the amount of taxes paid by them, etc. But it 
is only the Hindus, who are entitled to the vast 
majority of seats on the basis of papulation, 
amount of tax paid, public spirit, education, etc., 
nho are to be reduced to the position of a 
minority ! 

If the n’or't came to tlie n-orst, (he only 
effective remedy that nould remain nould 
the starting of a no-tax campaign. 

/. N. Tata Centenary 

It was only fitting that the centenary of 
the birth of Jamshedji N. Tata should be 
celebrated by his countiymcn. lie v^as a 
captain of industrj* 'aith great business ability, 
vision and courage. To these qualities of hU 
see owe his hvdro-cloctric norks, his cotton 
milts, and his Iron and Steel Works, the largest 
in the British empire. The Indian Institute of 
Science in Bangalore is the outcome of his 
convictioBi nhich is a right conviction, that 
scientific research 5^ esscnti.a]ly ncccssao* for the 
promotion of industrv*. Tlic induMrics which 
be promoted were a true form of philanthropy. 
His philanthropy took another shape in the 
found-ation of the Tnta Scholarships for foreign 
studies. The many fellowships for pathological 
research founded by his family and the other 
Tata charities are a manifestation of his spirit. 

Salyagraha in Indian Stales 

Jfnhatma Gandhi has advised the 
EU'netision of S.alyflgr.nh.i in some of the 
States in which it h.^(^ been going on, A« he is 
(he highest expert and fitilhonty in Salyagraha 
his odiirc should in general be followed. In 
Ilydcr.'ib.ad the State Concresa there had 
BUipended Salyagraha more than a month ago. 


But the Arj’n-samJijist Satyagrahls have not, 
done so. We think they are right. 

Mr. N. R. Barker On Communal 
Resertation of Posts in Bengal 

Some Bengal dailies have publshed a Note 
written by the Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Barker, 
Finance ilinistcr, Bengal, on the resolution 
carried in the Bengal liCgislativc Assembly 
recommending the rescrx'ation of 60 per cent, of 
the posts in the public services for Musliras,. 
20 per cent, for tlie scheduled castes Hindus, and 
20 pet cenL for “ caste ” Hindus and all other 
communities. Wo arc opposed to any kind of 
rcscrx-alion according to communities, classes, 
etc. “ Open door for talent " should be the 
principle followed. But if there mu't be reser- 
vation according to communities, Mr. Barker's 
note is a xerj’ comprehensive and statesmanlike 
d««cu«sion of the subject from alt points of view. 
He clinches his argument by quoting a telling 
p-i's-ngc from a pronouncement of Premier 
A. K. Fazlui Huq. 

Dr. Mrs. A'lrmofa Ray Not Apiioxnted 
Betkimc Coffege Botany Professor 

The appointment of a non-Indian lady of 
lower qualifications to the professorship of 
botany in Bethune College, to the exclusion of 
Dr. Mrs. Kamala RSy, DSc., who pos5e8^C8 a 
higher qualification, cannot but bo condemned- 
Wc ho^ the Calcutta University, or *oow 
private Woman’s College or the Womea’s 
Department of some private college, will utUho 
her talents and learning 

Making Little Children Go Dotvn 
“/Ifon-Aofes” 

In a letter to the Press Mr. C. F. Andrews 
has drawn attention to the terribly cruel 
practice of employing little children to go down 
the * man-holes ' Into the Calcutta sewera to 
clear them out. Recently lic spoke very 
earnestly about it in tlie Calcutta University 
In'titutc, The very next morning near Lai 
Bsrar a child, sent down the ‘ m-in-holc, ’ wns 
‘gas'cd’ by sewage gas ami taken to the 
h(»pilal. 

The practice should certainly be stopped 
altogether and some rocchanicn! device substi- 
tuted for it. 
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^dollar (when she had one) go the farthest pos- 
sible. She wore her clothes until there 'aerc holes, 
and then mended the holes so neatly that 
iu)bf)b> nctmedthem She kept Mr. Alcotl’scoat 
mended and brushed She made the girls 
■dresses over and turned them mside out, so as 
to keep them respectable, and trimmed their 
old hats over so that they looked like new. She 
taught the girls to help m everything, and to 
sai’e as carefully .as she, ndueb they were glad 
to do. But they ne\ er mentioned their poa'erty 
to others and never complained Thus thej’made 
it elegant poverty. They veicomed into their 
home their neighbors and friends, Eer\’mg them 
ivith the best they had, without apologies 
Everj'body liked them The girls were popular 
with the young people of the village The home 
was « headquarters for game*, evtemponred 
theatricals, good times and fun. Mr and Mrs 
Alcott encouraging it all, and often joining in. 
Ellen Emerson 'was a close associate with the 
Alcott girls in their fertivities, and the plays 
were sometimes enacted m the Emerson liome, 
with Mr and Mrs Emerson as happy spccta- 
'tors. 

To the Alcott girU, who were eager rcadcis, 
Mr. Emerson ga%e the free use of his hbrarj', 
where tliey, especially tiie romantic Louisa, 
found treasures as nonderful as were ever 
le'ealcd by Aladin’s lamp Louisa tells us 
that \cry early she set ^^r. Emerson up m her 
imagination as her hero and secretly wrote 
letters to him, — which she never sent. But in 
later years she told him of her young romance, 
— to Ids infinite amusement 

She tells us, loo, that Emerson n.*!® the 
^‘wonderful friend” of the Alcott family, in 
ways that nobody out'ide knew, but that were 
veiy vital to them. Often they would have 
•suffered severely but for him Not only did he 
exert ium'elf constantly to find something for 
^Ir. Alcott to do to earn money — Icctunng. 
writing, etc., but he often drove the wolf from 
the door by sub^t.mtial pecuni.arj' help — always 
m Viays lea't obtrusive. Icart embarrassing 
Loui'a relates that after a call from Mr or Mrs 
Enicrson or Ellen it was the commonest of er- 
penentrs to find unicr a look cn the table, or 
under a lamp, or in «omc other place secret but 
certain to be di*covere<l, one or more bill* or 
gold-picre«, often of con'idcrable «ize 

During many years an c««cntial p^rt of the 
support of the Alcott lioine had to lx? fiimi«hcd 
by the women of the family, particularly by 
Loiii«,T To PHTTi mnnev elie did «ewjnff, taught 
irchool, did nursing (daring the Civil War) and 


wrote short stories, and articles for periodicals. 
Her writings brought her small pay until she 
wrote “Little Women". That sprang at once 
into amazing popularity and from that time on 
the ternhJe financial load was lifted, both from 
her own shoulders and from those of the family. 
It was no wonder tliat Mr Alcott, when asked 
what he regarded as In* mo-t important contri- 
bution to literature, answer. “ My daughter 
Louisa " 

When Mr Emerson died, m 1S82, Louisa 
Alcott wrote in her diarj* ; “ Our best and 

greatest American has gone. He was the nearest 
and dearest friend my father has cier had, rnd 
the man who has helped me most by Ins life, 
his hooks and Ins society I can never tell all 
he ha* been to me, from the time when, a little 
girl, 1 sang under his window m the moonlight, 
snd wrote secret letters to him os my hero, up 
through my hard years wdien his cs«ays on Self- 
Reliance, Character, Compens-ation. Love and 
Fnend'hip helped me to undcr«tand myself and 
life and nature and God Illustrious and be- 
loied friend, good by ' ’’ 

She helped tnm the church for the funeral 
and herself made a beautiful lyre of golden 
jonquils 

Bromon Alcott read at the funeral a 
sonnet m which he expressed his admiration 
and dexofion for this immortal friend* 

His body is silent* shall successors rise, 
Totichmg with \-enturous hand the trembling 
string 

Kindle glad raptures, visions of surprise. 

And wak(? to cc-tacx the slumbering thing? 
Sliall life and thought fia*h new m wondering 
cj-es. 

A' when the scer transcendent, sweet and wise, 
World-Wide hi* native mclcdies did sing, 

Fhi'hed with fair hopes and ancient memories? 
.\h no* Tiiat matchle** Ivre shall silent lie: 

None hath the vanished minstrel’s wondrous 
skill. 

To touch that inetruincnt wirii art and will. 

With him, winged poc*y dotli droop and die; 
AMiilc our dull age, left voicric**. inu«t lament 
Tlie bird high heaven had for it* sendee sent ” 

After the sendee* at the church and at tlic 
grave were over, Louisa Alcott sat down end 
wrote far into the nicht. prcparinc an article 
on Ralph Waldo Emer-on for Thr Yo'Jth’a 
Compnnton jn onler that the children of 
America niigJit know hi* pre.ifne<-s and the 
nobility of his life. 
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tlie knowledge or the pleasure he has derived 
from reading 

Some people \\ill be ready to tell you what 
books you ought to read. They ^ill compile at 
anyone’s request a list of the fifty or one 
hundred best books, as the case may be Thi^y 
are very sure themselves, but even if everyone 
\\erc to agree as to which are the best which is 
doubt/uf, not everyone wants to read the best 
books That delightful humorist, Harry 
Grahsm, once undertook at my request to com- 
pile a list of the hundred worst books, but he 
did not get beyond about ten, I think, two of 
which I had selected mj’self It is my firm 
belief that people should choose their books for 
themselves, and should not accept the judgment 
of others in their selection. My grandfather, 
Bulwer-Lytton , who was a great reader os well 
as a greet no\elist, used to tell the story of a 
man who wished to improve the quality of his 
honey, so instead of leaving his bees free to 
gather honey at their will, he clipped their 
wings and placed before them only the best and 
sw cetest flowers to be found on Mount 
Hymettus. But he found that when the bees 
had been deprived of their liberty they made 
no honey at all. He applied this to those who 
restrict the Ubertv of their children and pres- 
cribed for them the books they ought to read 
We nni«t be like the bees, and gather our honey 
from whatever books we may choose ourselves 
Some readers think there is merit merely in 
having read a good book, quite apart from the 
advantage which they’ may themselves derive 
from their reading. I iiave never been able t« 
subscribe to this belief When I was at 
School, 1 had a friend who used to return each 
term from the holidays with a list of good books 
which f(c had been given at fiome, .and which 
he dutifully read through during the term, 
ticking off each book from his list as he finished 
it, just as an earnest tourist will tick off from 
his intincrary, the names of the tonas and 
countries which he has done Tliat word 
reminds me of such a tourist, who said to me 
once. — “Tlic worst of Italy is that you can 
never say you liavc done it I ” I also remember 
overhearing in rn hotel in Dcllu a member of 
a tourist party wliich had ju-t arrived, enquire, 
“Where are wc now ?”, and the leader of the 
party replied, “Well, according to the itine- 
rary, this ought to be Home" But I am 
straying from my point, and I must go back to 
my school friend lie u«cd to try and persuade 
me to rend the IBooks on his list, and 1 n«kcd 
him if they were amusing and he said, “Oh, no. 


not amusing So then I said, “ Are thej^ 
exciting ^ “ and he replied, “ Oh, no, not exci- 
ting ” “ What are they then ? ” I a'ked, and 

he said, “ They ore good books ”, but he could 
ne\cr tell me what good he had got out of them 
and I am afraid I was not persuaded to read 
them He never seemed to me to know whether 
the hook he had just finished was Boswell’s 
Zrt/c of Johnson or Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
any more than mj tourists knew whether they 
were m Delhi or Rome The mention of 
Paradise Lost reminds me of a young lady,. 
wfio at a country-house party overheard a 
reference to this great English classic, and 
naively enquired what it was She was over- 
whelmed w’lth a chorus of incredulous protest 
“ I\Ti3t, have you never read Paradise 
Lost ^ ”, and she bad to confess with shame 
that she hadn’t The next morning she came 
down to breakfast looking verj' white and 
haggard, having sat up all night, and announced 
to (he company. " I have read it ” I 

That sort of reading does not seem to me to- 
have any merit, and tliose that say we ought to- 
read books merely becflu®c they are elas«ic« 
without regard to our taste in literature, are 
intellectual snobs for whom I have little liking 
But just as there are inverted social snobs who 
lefusc to make the acquaintance of a Peer, and 
declare that they aro uncomfortablo even in the 
house of an Honourable, so there are inverted 
mfelJcctunl snobs who are afr.nid of being 
thought highbrow if thej* are detected rcading- 
a classical autJior Many readers liave missed 
the pleasure they could have found in Sliakes- 
jKxirc, or (he Bible, or Plato, or even in 
Paradise Lost, because these good books have 
l)crn forced upon tliem as classics, and they' 
hare never suspected or discovered for them- 
sches what good things are to be found in- 
thein 
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roftson. Under the lioadinp of pleasure roust be 
includwj two different form*;; first, the pleasure 
of meeting new minds, learning new points of 
view, discovering ideas and thoughts in others 
uhich had not occurred to our o'^n minds, 
secondly, the pleasure of finding one’s own feel- 
ings, sentiments or opinions expressed by oUicrs 
better than one could express them oneself. I 
think we ha\e the right to appropriate as our 
own, those passages in the hooks we read, whirh 
give us that kind of pleasure. 

Wlicn I was at Cambridge, I w'as told a 
story about Oscar Browning, one of the Dons 
who enjoyed a great reputation in his genera- 
tion, and J. IC Stephen, the brilliant son of my 
Father’s great friend Sir James Stephen, an 
eminent judge Stephen had made one of his 
brilliant remarks at some College gathering, 
and Oscar Browning exclaimed in envious ad- 
miration, “I wish I had said that, J K. ", to 
which the other promptly replied, “ You will, 
'Oscar, you will ' ’’ Though we are not permit 
ted to appropriate the w'it of others, we are, I 
think, permitted to ab-orb tlicir ideas thoug*' 
not to market them, since it is the magnet of 
our own personality which lias attracted theni 
to us. As we go through life, our minds and 
•character are more the result of our experiences 
♦of the people we ha^e met and the books we 
have read, than of the qualities we inherited 

A writer makes many friends, some enemies 
•too, perhaps through his books, though he mav 
never meet them in person And a great reader 
has also a host of fnends whom he has nevci 


met. 

As an example of the good which an 
author may do without knowing it, I would like 
to tell you a story that I heard from my 
Mother ' She used to get her dresses from 
Worth and when she was Ambi'sadro-B m 
Paris the head of that great firm of drc'sro.nkm 
foid her he owed everything in life to her 
fathcr-m-law. As a very young man he had 
met with misfortune; evcrj-thing seemed against 
itim, and in utter despair he was eontcmplating 
throwing liimself into the Seme to end his 
miserable and seemingly purposeless life, when 
Bulwer-Lytton’s novel, Night omf Mommg, 
fell into Ills iiands In that book he read how 
Philip Beaufort, the hero, met with misfortune 
even greater than his own, hut instead of giving 
in he persevered doggedly and finally sueceedc<l 
jn everythin" This story made such an impres- 
sion on the young Worth that he vowed lie 
would follow Philip’s example and never give 
1 . The result was that he lived to create his 


great business and made it famous tliroughout 
the worW. 

One way of increasing our intimacy with 
our fav'ourite authors is to keep a commonplace 
l>uok in which we enter the passages from which 
wc have derived special pleasure, encourage- 
ment, hope or iR*pirQ{ion. 7^ic^c are a lew 
rare individuals with «uch retentive memories 
that they can keep such passages stored in their 
own minds and reproduce them at will. One 
friend of mine, the best read and mo«t cultured 
man I know, has made a practice all through 
his life — and it has been a busy life with no 
more leisure than most of Us can claim — of 
learning some pa««agc by heart cveiy day from 
the books he ha« read and enjoyed But that 
13 a counsel of perfection which few of us have 
tlic will or the patience to adopt, and for those 
who are not privileged to possess the memory 
of liOrd Macaulay the keeping of a common- 
place book is a practice to be recommended. 
Such a book is a diarj’ of the mind, and like any 
other diarj' it should bo kept up to date, but the 
b.ack numbers should never be destroyed Some 
people as they grow’ older are ashamed of the 
opinions or tastes of their j'oufh. Tin's is a 
mistake, for it is the progre^ive development 
of a mmd which is its chief interest. 

Some commonplace books have been 
published and have passed into literature 
Southey’s commonplace book is one of the best 
known examples of the past. In our own day 
two delightful examples have recently been 
published — ^Mr Sfaunce Baring’s "Have You 
Anything to Declare ?” and “ Alan Parson's 
Book ”, published bv his widow, Viola Tree. 

Mr. Baring explains m the introduction to 
bis book how he dreamed that having cro«sed 
the stream which divides tliis life from the next, 
he had to pass through n Customs Hou-c, am! 
was ackc<l what lie had to declare in the w.av 
of intcUcctuat po pensions These were con- 
tained in two boxes which he had placed on the 
counter, one labelled “ Meniorj’” and the other 
“Notes". Tlicn he woke up, but this dream 
gavT him the title for his commonplace book. 

“I have always enjoyed reading,” lie writes, 
“cverj’ adventure th-at otJicrs iiavc mot with in 
the kingdom of books, and it is po'-siblo tlint 
the Customs IIou'c declaration of the literary 
baggage that accompanied mo during my life 
may he of some interest or nmu«cmcnt to my 
fellow travellers, and give them the 
opportunity of comparing notes " This is a 
delightful book whicli no one wlio loves litera- 
ture should be without. It contains 
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-the opponent of any cause leaves me cold. I 
.-am definitely a “ pro " and not an “ anti. ” 

At Cambridge I met many distinguished 
men in the world of letters and scholarship 
.among the dons, and among the friends I made 
-of my own generation were three who have 
since become famous as writers — G. M 
Trevelyan, the historian of Garibaldi and 
"England under the Stuarts and Queen Anne, 
Hilaire Belloc and Maurice Baring, both 
Authors of many books in poetry and prose. I 
T\’as also privileged to attend Lord Acton’s 
lectures on tlie French Rcwlution Lord Acton 
was, I think, the most learned man I have 
•ever met. He was equally fluent in English, 
French, German and Italian and was said to 
have to read every history in each of those 
languages. I learnt from him, boncTCr, how 
sterilising to creation great knowledge could 
be Lord Acton knew so much that he could 
■never express an opinion of his own He wrote 
■nothing himself, and only planned the 
Cambridge Modern Hi'tory, which was com* 
pleted after his death. I think this is the worst 
nistoiy I know Like Lord Acton himself, its 
twelve great volumes are a mine of information. 


every section of it having been written by a 
different expert. It is a most valuable ency- 
clopaedia of historical facts, but not a history 
The interest of a historj' to my mind is provided 
by the light of one mind brought to bear upon 
the events which he describes. That interest is 
entirely absent from the volumes of the 
Cambridge Modem History. 

I enjoyed Lord ActonVs lectures because 
of his beautiful voice and the dramatic wav’ in 
which he (old his storj'. I can remember to 
this day the thrill with which I heard thewords, 
*■ In October Paris laid its hand upon its preyl ” 
But in those lectures, ns in his' history, (here 
was too little of Lord Acton himself — he threw 
no new light on the great subject he was des- 
cribing. 

In contrast I can only mention quite a little 
book, called The Expansion of England, bj’ his 
predecessor in the chair of hhtor }' — Professor 
Seeley — which shed an immense amount of light 
on the early hutorj’ of what we now call the 
British Commonwcaltli of Nations, 

(Till* anicle t full lummsTr cf two rec«nl t«Ik> 
br«aJca<t bjr the Bnu'<h I3rosr)c«»dng (^rprrsiion m their 
Empire ErnCTimm* and rubhshed excluiiveJy In India 
by The WoJrrTi ftrtiwl 


ROLE OF FEDERALISM IN POLITICAL THOUGHT 

By PnoFEssoR BOOL CHaND. pIuo. (I/indon) 


As a branch of political theory ‘ the federal 
state IS merely (he transitorj’ form from con- 
federation to the decentralised unitary state 
This is the conclusion to which one comes from 
the .study of the historj- of federal organisation 
-during the last two generations 


EvoLunos OF Fedfru-ism 
1 

The emergence of the true federal state 
from confederation was it»clf quite a complicat-^ 
cd and difficult process. Although iwamples ot 
confederal organisation seem to have appeared 
pretty early in history, 

‘Ihe cnnWeralion in h.-tory J.eiHE ihe AcUeen 

lia-iie-a voluntary s-socation of c.lv 

»penfic purposes un.lor the oalh of Ihe Trmplr of Dr! 

rW," _ _ _ — — 

I SoWi Mopi: Problem c) Feilrtalism (Ixmd, 19311. 
II, 1103 

' 2. Ibid. I. 22 


yet neither in Greek thought nor in Roman 
polifjcal (houglit o.an one discover an.v syste- 
matic theory of confederation, such as might 
have provided a basis for further speculation. 
Indeed, the Romans dominated Europe under 
the aegis of (heir Emperors and developed m 
consequence a brilliant unitary sovereign 
empire, thus di'pen-ing altogether with any 
need for confederal union. It was only on the 
downfall of the Roman Empire wlicn there grow 
up small feud.al autonomies and sovereignties, 
that there was felt any real need for co-ordmat- 
ing authority Co-ordination of nuthoritv is 
po'-iblc only by some form of union; and three 
type® of union seem to have appeared at this 
period The first type of union was by means 
of nlli.anee between states and provinces or 
town®, such ns tlic league between Venice and 
Florence, or England and France to resist papal 
dominance. The .®eeond device employed for 
co-ordmatioQ of autliority was by means of a 
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personal union, such as the union between 
Denmark and Holstein. 

The third form of union, and this is the 
form that is germane to our present discussion, 
u as by means of a confederation, as for example 
the Smss Confederacy, in which the component 
cantons sent their representatives to the Con- 
federation, and they met together to discuss 
and settle matters by their delegated authority 
The problems %vith which the Confederation 
dealt were referred back to the citizens of each 
canton and decided by referendum There was 
no possibility for the development of such 
confederation into a real organic federalism, for 
at this time there was no clear conception of 
state sovereignty; and when the idea of a 
sovereign state grew up m the I6th century, 
that in itself stood in the way of the evolution 
of true federalism. The only scheme of 
fcderntion that ^as then possible a as that of 
co-operative federation; for between organic 
federalism as we understand it today and the 
conception of state soi'creignty there could be 
no compatibility at all. Such an argument is 
particularly noticeable in the works of Jean 
Bodin, who was convinced that unions between 
states could bo based merely upon treaty ; he 
could not possibly reconcile a corporative and 
constitutional union with his conception of 
sovereignty. Bodin's conception of state 
sovereignty was somewhat disturbed i)y Hugo 
Grotius, the founder of international law, who 
formulated the theorj' of the unions of states, 
and this in its turn made the appearance 
possible of Montesquieu and Rou=scau, who, 
although they had little really ongma! to say 
about the relations between states, nevertheless 
did have occ.asionaJ glimpses of the corporative 
forms of federation and gave expression to their 
AhwgiW At ul- •nwf 

PoliUqucs. 

But the immediate circumstances that led 
to the evolution of modem federalism arc to be 
found in the failure, due to incOicient adminis- 
tration, of the Confederation of the thirteen 
states of North Amenca during the period 
177G to 1787. 


at least to certain purposes of common concern, 
for coherence in peace time, for even, when the 
war IS over coherence might be equally neces^ 
sar>' but far more difiicult to maintain. Thft 
underlying political feeling of the time, ho^^ever, 
nould not allow of the organic unification of 
the thirteen states The belief in the state of 
nature, the conception of natural right, the idea 
of consent and government on the basis of 
contract, and ns a product of all these, the 
notion of state sovereigntv made anything like 
a system of integral union impossible. The 
Articles were, therefore, distinctly made to 
conform to the idea of a co-operative sj’stem 
of sovereignties, affirming in plain and direct 
language that in this confederation each com- 
ponent state ‘ retains it** sovereignty, freedom, 
independence, and ever}’ power, jurisdiction, 
and right ’.3 

The thirteen states ‘ entered into a firm 
league of friendship with each other for their 
common defence, fhe 'ccurity of their liberties, 
and their mutual general welfare *;4 and created 
for this purpose a Congress in which (or at the 
time of fhe recess of the Congress, in a Com- 
mitiee of Sfatc«) wa« vested a defined extent of 
delegated authority in matters like foreign 
relations, declarations of war and peace, the 
supreme command of the army, and navy, 
judiciarj* and arbitration, regulation of coinage, 
post office, etc , and a few general powers like 
tliat of the arbitration of di«putC3 between the 
component states, but the Congress was 
empowered to exercise that authority only 
through the agency of the states. It 
conceded no authority over individuals. Again, 
it could raise no taxes: it could only request 
requisitions from the st.stes, the principle laid 
down being that expenditure of the affairs of 
AW WITS' ihinar Ay AV TiTnucfS" sAtA'S' 

according to the value of their lands. Tlie 
central go^'cmment, thus, under fhe Articles of 
Confederation, was endowed with authority but 
no power to m.akc that authority cITcctive. 

It was not unnatural that this Confedera- 
tion should break down in its actual functioning. 
The formulation of the Confederation wa'* 
followed by n period of great *trcss: industrial 
and commcrci.al condition-o after the w.ar W'ilh 
England were n.nturally in a st.atc of confusion. 
Colonml independence from Great Britain 
meant withdrawal from the British mer- 
cantile system, and the impotent centra! 
gnxcmmcnl could not negotiate favourable 

3 Aruelft ej (JTBMTBT). Att 2. 

4 . IIU. 
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lli(“ state? ^scrc not prepared to allow the 
organisation of the federal legislative power 
completely on a national basis. A solution of 
the difTiculty A\as found by the erection of two 
chambers to constitute the federal legislature, 
the House of Representatives fonced on a 
national basis bj* the representatives of the 
population elected for a certain number of 
years, and the Senate formed on a federal basis 
by the nominees of the state lcgi«laturcs. Kot 
only TV as the Senate appointed by the state 
legislatures, but it was also meant to be * a 
collcctne and federal trustee for the proper 
interests of the component states '.6 That is 
why it was gnen the position of an intermediate 
body of governmental powers. Along with the 
House of Representathes, it was given a share 
in the power of legislation ; wuth regard to a 
number of executive matters it was nutbori«cd 
to give the President advice and con«enl ; and 
in regard to impeachment and trial it wa« 
empowered to exercise effective judicial autho- 
rity. 

In harmony with this mixed character of 
the central legislative orgamsation, the theoretic 
foundation of the new structure was also aoucht 
in a division of sovereignty between the centra! 
and the state governments In a consolidated 
centralised system the local authorities are 
wholly subject to the central government; but 
in the union proposed by the Convention, the 
Federalists argued, 

* the local aathonites form ijiilinct aod iodcpeiuiciit por- 
tiona of the ruprctnicr, no more subject to the general 
authonir ihrn the general ■uthoniy it to them within 
its own tphere." 

The Fathers of the Constitution pinned 
their faith to the doctrine of divisibility of 
sovereignty, however questionable the doctrine 
was in Itself, and based their compound s>’Elem 
of government m the United States on the prac- 
tical division of sovereignty between flie states 
on the one hand and the union on the other, so 
that ‘ the whole society consisted in a number 
of partial sovereignties ’ 8 

‘ The equal vote allowed to each State in the Senate 
was, thus, at race a constitutional recognition ol the 
portion of Sovereignty remainirj: in the individoal Slaiea 
ajid an inslniinetit for prescrang that Residuary Soie* 
reignly. ^ 

Following from the doctrine of the division 
of sovereignty, there arose the need for a clear 

6 Sobei Mogi, I. 66. 

7 Ftdtralist. XXXIX. 

8 Madi-on; ITcrAs. IV, 393 

9 Federalisl, LXII. 


demarcation of the spheres of authority of the 
federal and tlic state government, and it was 
in the proccs.' of the fulfilment of that need 
that the states revealed their dfcp-laid jealousy 
for the maintenance of their own existence. 
Tlic\ insisted on granting to the national 
govtmmcni only clearly-stated and clcarly- 
rccogni«siblo powers, for 

‘onlf in such a principle could freedom from friction 
between Coiemment* be en«ured. and only in this way 
could the States have reasonable a««urance of their con 
(lauance i* efficient and effecuve members of aa integral 
union ”* 

Tlic Federalists had argued that the 
principle that should be adhered to jn deciding 
upon the distribution of powers should be to 
determine whether any power would better 
tend to public good and c/Seiency of govern- 
ment if allotted to the federal or to the state 
government; and in order to form a correct 
judgment on th.afc question, Madison had 
dnided the powers of the union into six cate- 
gories relating to the following different 
subjects 1 

11) Sccuriiy against foreign danger, involviog the 
power* of the ‘declaration of war and p-asting letters of 
inar<}ue: of providing amirs and Qeeta: of regulattos 
and calling forth the miliiia; of levying and borrowing 
money.’ IFederalut, XLlll. 

<2) Repilation of Imrreourve with foreign nations, 
involTing ibr powpr ‘ lo nahe treaties; to send and receive 
amba«sdors, other public ministers, ami codiuI<, to 
define and punish pirseies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, tnd ofTcnces again*! the law of nations: to 
rrgwJaie forrign ewnmerre, including a power to prohibit 
after the year 1808 the importation of slaves, etc’ 
IFederalut. XUI). 

(3) Maintensnce of harmony and proper miercourse 
among Ibe Mates, invotving the power ‘ to regulate com- 
merce among the <eTeral Mates and Indian tribes; to 
com money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
com; to orovide for punishment of counterfeiting current 
coins and securities of the United Slates; to fix the 
standard of weights and measures; to e«labli«h a uniform 
rule of naturaluaiion and uniform laws of banlrupicy; 
lo prescribe the manner m which the public acts, records 
and jadicial croceedings of each state should be prened, 
and the elfecl they *hall have in oilier states; and lo 
eslabh<h post offices and post roads.’ [Federalist, XLII). 

(4) ^rtaiB mi'celUneous ob;ecl5 of general utility, 
including such powers a^ (e) the power to promote the 
growlii of «cienre and u'eful arts by «ecurin«: to authors 
and inveutors exetusne right, for a limit of time, to their 
respective writ ngs and ilj'ro'erie*. and (6) the power 
lo adnutuster the territories and other property belonging 
to the United Stale®, and to admit new states to the 

(5) Re^rsint of ifce states from certain in.urious 
acts, including the power to impose restrictions on the 
constituent states in such matters as (a) the conclusion 
of a treat) or alliance with any foreign state, and (6) the 
tmposiUcR of inter ‘tale duties on erpons and imports. 


10 A d McLaughlin. Constituttonal History of the 
United ftizies [New York, 1935], p. 180. 
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<luc5tions, to determine where the prcci*c dRnd- 
ing line lay between state and national power 
and tiiO'C appeals, it might incidentally be 
noted, have not always been decided m 
accordance with (he needs of the times 

Secondly^ federalism, from its very nature, 
created a highly rigid and unchangeable cons- 
titutional inachineiy, winch naturally proved 
incapable of easy adjustment to the ever- 
changing economic, social, and cultura’ 
conditions of the life of tiie people governed by 
it. There is doubtless in every federation a 
definite provision for the amendment of the 
constitution, but the process of amendment is 
nlways specially laid down and is inevitably 
•different from that of ordmaiy legislation In 
the case of the United States, the amending 
clause IS particularly complicated and the 
process of amendment particularly tortuous and 
even undemocratic. The go^ ernment, there- 
fore has not proved sufficiently responsive to 
-the changing public demand'. During the 
later half of the 19th centurj’, when the pace 
of industrialisation of life suddenly quickened 
and the need for a po«iti\-e state became 
incren«ingly and urgently felt, the divergence 
between the law of the land and the demands 
of society became specially patent 

Before the middle of the lOtli century, the 
state had been primarily a political organisation, 
whose chief functions were defence, administra- 
tion of jU'ticc, and the maintenance of order 
But gradually, under the compulsion ot 
Tiiechanical and technological development, there 
j3ro«e g^a^c social problems, on account of the 
induetnshsation and complication of life, 
necessitating the assumption of a positive role 
by the Mate with regard to such matters a® 
public health, education, and the provision of 
■ordinary day-to-day facilities to the public 
From being soldier and policeman alone, the 
state had to become protector and nurse also, 
directing the whole social policy of the coun- 
•tr}-, and acting towards the individual as 
‘ doctor, teacher, in'iirance organiser, house bnilder, 
sanitary engineer, chemist, railway controller, supplier of 
gas, water end electricity, town oUnner, pen«ions dis- 
tribtiloT, prev der of transport, hospital organizer, road 
■maker, and in a large number of other capacities’** 

With the birth of the technique of economic 
planning, the role of the state as the director of 
the community’s life became ei en more positive. 
But scientific planning is possible only if it is 
operated upon a uniform, general, and national 
13. Memorandum of tT. A Itob'on. in Commutee 
■on Minhters' J^au'ers, Vol. II. CMD 4060 (London, 19^1, 
y 52. 


scale, taking in its purview all the aspects and 
avenues of production and other activities of 
the people, and touching all the parts of the 
countrj' at tiie same time; and this in its turn is 
impossible unless there is a supreme and collcc 
tive political as well ns economic agency, which 
can act for the greatest number of human being' 
nnf which can satisfy, so lar as possible the 
demands of the community as a whole for 
commodities and services 
2 

Statutoiy division of powers jn the federal 
state interferes with this main condition for the 
success of modem administration, and there is 
no wonder that it is becoming more and more 
irlc ome as time goes on Even in the Uniteil 
Statc«. in spite of the extreme difficulty of 
conMitutional amendment, the tendency of 
aetual practice during the last two generations 
has been toward* federal centralisation, that 
is to «ay. towards the concentration, of powers 
in the hand' of the national government. Since 
the Civil War the trend of deielopment has 
been towards the increa'C of the control of the 
nation o\er state action There is hardly any 
net of the state legislature today w’hich deals 
with labour or corporations or which regulates 
conduct that is not a possible subject of national 
control tlirough the provisions of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, compelling everj’ state not to 
‘ deprive any person of life, liberty, and pro- 
perty w'lthout due process of law, or deny the 
equal protection of the laws’. The effect of 
this amendment, it is noteworthy, has been not 
nicrelv to increase national control over state 
legislation, but has also been to limit the ver>* 
possibility of state legislation itself In the 
same direction has been the emphatic result of 
the recent National Recovery Administration 
legislation 

This tendency from federahsation to 
centralisation in the United States is not an 
isolated phenomenon the causatne factors 
from which it proceeds are not local in their 
operation, but have been felt throughout the 
world Switzerland has had a similar experi- 
ence since the Napoleonic period In the 
Geiman Empire likewise the imperial govern- 
ment tended to direct with increasing frequency 
the functions of the states. In South Africa 
the idea of a federation was abandoned and 
the dominion government became a real union 
in name as w’ell as in fact. Similar tendencies 
maj’ be observed in the South American Repub- 
14 See W Thompson • Federal Centrahsanon 
[New YotL. 1923]. 
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lies. In fact, every federal of govern- 

ment ha* had an experience somewhat siouhir 
)D character to that of the United States; in 
each one the tendenej* ha^ been for fhe power 
of the central government to increase at the 
expense of the local units. 

Along with this historical tendency of 
federal governments to absorb, whether by cons- 
titutional change or by the practical working of 
the coDstitutioa, the powers of the local units, 
we must al«o notice another counter-tendency 
in the unitary states to attempt to break down 
the monopoly of the central government. Of 
this there can be found ample evidence in the 
movement for re^onali'm in France and in the 
demand for devolution in the United Kingdom 
Tliese two tendencies, howewr. even though 
mutually contradictorj’, are not irreconcilable; 
for, 

‘iJie fondsin?D»«l lejidfncy Jow»rds the eoDceofratSon of 
gmeroment*! power over econoaiic life, which i» dn« to 
unpraremeot in tb« means of communicaiion and in larte* 
scale industry, monopolies and “ehuos" H"** oarry 
with It an implication that tedertli«m in social police 
is to be destroyed. The problems of foeeromeni in 
deaiing with economic life are more obietuee and tbe 
ends are more or less agreed upon, but such kootogeoeitT 
is not necessarily found when -oremment deals with the 
proiilem of social and cuaral standards ' 

The two tendencies, therefore, can be quite 
easily reconciled by the creation of a decentra- 
]i«ed unitary state. 


of the Union, a repre^cntatiMi of all nalit«al republics 
•Bd reg.on* on principle* of equaJitT. wilb possible re— 
presentation of all na'ionaJities Imn? in ihO'C republics. 

(c) to construct the eiecutiee orjisns of the I'aipa 
on pnnciplcs whidi Would secure a real participation 
ibereio of the repre»eotitucs of the*e repubi.es, and a 
real aati*factton of all needs of the people m the Union. 

(rfl to allow for tbe republics ««Sciently libera! 
financiat, and in particular budgetary, rights which would 
enable them to show their osrn state — adnuui’tratiTe, cul- 
foral and economic iniuatiTC. 

<el to man the orcan* of the national repunlies and 
reg on* chiedy from amongst the local population, who- 
would know local cuMom*. language, etc. 

(/I to ««*ue •pecial laws which would secure for 
them the right to n-e ibetr nathv language in all *taie 
organs and institutions seising (he local national miniv 
nties, laws which would prosecute and pnnidi with full 
reroJutiofurr serenty cU Tiolators of nat/ocal right* and 
an particuiar right* of national minoriiies. 

Thu*, fhis consfitufion retiiined all nafio'nal 
and economic powers to the central gD\emment. 
ani proiddcd for the cultural and social auto- 
nomy of the various republic*. 

‘ Fundamentally what the BoUhmks have 
done is somethinj; which does not seem to have 
occurred as n por«ibility to western statci- 
men but which, now that it has been 
achieved m one country, seems to be quite an 
inherent dtrcclopment of feder8b»m. 
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practically all political philosophers agreed that 
the ‘ compromise ’ basis of the federal state, 
iihich the theory of the divisibility o! sover- 
eignty implied, was quite unacceptable. 

For instance, Rudolf Smand emphatically 
argued that a theory of the federal state must 
not be content with assuming as the basis of the 
fcdeial structure two fundamental political 
tendencies — one federal and the other Unitarian, 
between which a compromise is made 

‘ The purpose ol the federal state is not to analga* 
mate these t«o forces as if they were aatagontsuc, or to 
bnns them outwardly toeether, but to he a Lving unity 
of them, by virtue of an inward necessity — a unity m 
which they are not two parts but two fortes, and which 
is itself not their common though heterogeneous bond, 
but the individual and common law of their being * ” So 
that ‘in a brthhy federal elate, the individual states are 
not only obtects of integration, but above all things means 
of integration’” 

In our time particularly the conception of 
a non-sovereign or limited sovereign state is 
entirely false; for as a matter of fact, we find 
that every federal stale today as collecti\'ity 
presents itself as a sovereign state with universal 
determination m its territory. The actual 
relations between the central state and the 
member states in any example of contemporary 
federalism is that the member states, by their 
very nature, are determinant unities within their 
particular territories, while the central and 
ooUectlve state is a universaily determinant 
authority It is, therefore, clearly contrary to 
any valid conception of state and sovereignty to 
include the central state and the member states 
in the same conceptual category or to attribute 
to both of them the same notion of sovereignty. 

* Either the competence of the member state wilbio 
its territory w unlimited, and then it is not within the 
union of the federal state which governs, it is a stale, 
and IS sovereign; or it is in some matters subordinate 
to another universal unity, and in that case it is not 
sovereign, and the term “ state ” means with it some- 
thing quite different than it does with the unity superior 
to It."' 

From the very nature of organic federalism, 
the member states must be subject in all decisive 
points of administration and even in justice to 
the central state, and therefore they cannot 
obviously possess either a real statutory or a 
real constitutional autonomy. 

To this theoretic conception of federal 
relationship, the constitutional distribution of 
powers and functions between the central and 
the member states provides no exception at all. 


17. Veifassune und Verfa'sungrechl. Quoted by 
Sohei hfogi, n, 1094-5. 

18. Sobei Mogi. II. 1097-8 


Even m a juridically unitary state, there is a 
large amount of social legislative and adminis- 
tratne devolution. Functional federalism 
mthin the bounds of a legally all-compet'ent 
unitary states has much to justify itself : while 
problems of government in dealing with 
economic life have become more or less wholly 
objective and ends agreed upon, such homoge- 
neity cannot be said to prevail in matters of 
social and moral standards The whole basis, 
in fact, of the modem ‘ pluralist ' state is to 
leave the individual to find his highest spiritual 
development in a pluralitj’ of groups, unitj’ in 
which may be secured on both a functional and 
a territorial basis. But even this purpose the 
traditional mechanism of the federal state fails 
to secure, its siray is hniited merely to the 
states, and not to individuals. Theoretically 
indeed the individual in the federal state, as 
distinguished from the confederation, is 
supposed to have direct relations with tho 
central state os well as with the member states 
and the riglits of individual freedom and citi- 
eenship are guaranteed by the federal 
constitution, but this relationship and security 
of the nghts of individuals is shown partially 
in a federal state and not fully. It is restricted 
and obscured by the dual relationship of 
individuals to a mere duality of state authorities. 
Federalism is not really distributive, for it is 
teiTiiorial and not functional 

Conclusion 

On these grounds, federalism may be looked 
upon purely as a branch of political pluralism. 
Its present mechanism and technique must 
ultimately find its level as a decentralised 
unitary state with federative authority. It may 
not do so automatically: conscious alterations 
may have to be made in the structure of the 
federal state in order to bring U into line with 
contemporary developments. Two remedies 
have been suggested by Sobei Mogiis to miti- 
gate the defects of the present federal state 
mechanism : 

(1) the abolition of the second chamber, Seoaie or 
Federal Council, and 

(2) a redistribution of the authority and functions 
of the collective and the individual states respectively. 

These remedies may become operative 
either by the process of conscious adoption or 
by that of unconscious adaptation; but what- 
ever the process, the great fact remains that 
federalism is merely a transitory form from 
confederation to the decentralised unitary state 


19 Sobei Mogi : Problem of Federalism, If, 1108. 
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apply bad namoa to those who would change it. 
For example, the Ilcarst press applies bad 
name-< to Conimuni«ts and Socialists. Tliosc 
who want to change the status quo apply bad 
nniiic'' to those who would uiaintam it. 

Glitteiiisg Genfjwlitils 
“Glittering Generalities” is a de\ice bj 
Tvhich the propagandist identifies liis program 
with virtue by use of *■ virtue words.” Here he 
.appeals to our emotions of ]fi\e, generosity, and 
brotherhood. Ho uses wunis Jiko truth, freedom, 
liberty, sacinl justice, public service, the right 
to work, loyalty, progress, democracy, Constiiu- 
'tion defender. These words suggest shining 
ideals. All persons of good will licheve in 
■these ideals. Hence the propagaudi''t, by identi- 
fying his individual group, natron, race, policy, 
practice, or belief with such ideals, seeks to win 
us to his causc.'^.As Name Calling is a device 
to make us- fonn a judgment to reject awl 
condemn, witliout examining tlie evidence, 
Glittering Generalities is a device to make us 
■cc^pt • and approve, without examining the 
•evrdencc. 

For example, use of the phrases, “the right 
to work ” ana “ social justice ” may be a device 
to make us accept programs for meeting the 
labor-capital problem winch, if we examined 
them critically, we -would not accent at all 

In the Name Calling and the Glittering 
•Generalities devices, words are used to stir up 
our emotions and to befog our thinking In 
•one device “bad words” are used to make us 
mad, in the other “good word-” are used to 
•make us glad. 

The propagandist is most effective m use 
•of these dcvuces when his words make us create 
■devils to fight Or gods to adore By his use of 
the “bad words,” w'e’ personify as a “devil” 
some nation, r.ace, group, individual, policy, 
practice, or ideal; we are made fighting mad to 
■destroy it. By use of "good words,” we per- 
sonify as a god-like idol some mation, race, 
group, etc Words which are “ bad ” to some 
are “ good ” to others, or may be made so. 

From consideration of names, “ bad ” and 
’ '‘..good,” we pass to institutions and symbols, 
also-‘fbad ” and “ good ” We sec thesp in the 
next dcV'irr, 

’ Tr-\nsfer 

“ Transfer ” is a device by which the 
propagandist carries over the authority, sanc- 
tion, and prestige of something we respect and 
rev’ere to something he would have us accept 
For example, most of us respect and revere our 
Teligion and our nation. If the propagandist 
.'12—6 


Miccccds m getting icligion or nation to ap- 
piove a campaign in behalf of some program, 
he therebj transfers its authority, sanction, 
und prestige to that program Thus we may 
accept -Kimething winch otherwise w'c might 
reject 

In the Translei ilivice symbols are cons- 
tantly used. The cios- icprcsents the Chris- 
tian Church The flag represents the nation. 
Cartoons like Uncle Sam represent a consensus 
of public opinion Tho&c symbols stir emotions. 
At their very sight, with the speed of light, is 
arou'cxl the whole complex of feelings we hav’e 
witli respect to church or nation A cartoonist 
by haiing Uncle Sam di-apjirovc a budget for 
uiiomploymcnt relief would have u< feel that 
the whole United States flisapproves relief 
costs By drawing an Uncle Sam who approves 
the same budget, the cartoonist would have us 
feel that the American people approve it. 
TIius. the Transfer device i« u«cd both for and 
against causes and ideas 

Testimoxivl 

The “ Testimonjal ” is a device to make ua 
accept anything from a patent medicine or a 
cigarattc to a program of national policy. In 
tlns^ device the jiropagandist makes use of 
testimonials “When I feel tired, I smoke a 
bla bla cigarette, and get the grandest 'lift'" 

“ We believe the John Lewns plan of labor 
organization is splendid; C. I 0.* should be 
sujiporled ’ This device works m reverse also; 
eoiintcr-testimonials may be employed Seldom 
arc these u'tea again<t commercial products 
like patent medicines and cigarettes, but they 
are constantlj’ employed m socml, economic, 
and political issues “ We believ’e that the 
John Lewis plan of labor organiz.atinn is bad; 

C I. O should not be supported” 

Pl.\iv Folks 

“ Plain Folks ” is a device used by politi- 
cians, labor leaders, business men, and even by 
ministers and educators to win our confidence, 
by appearing to be people like ourselves — “ just 
plain folks among the neighbors ” In election 
years especially do candidates show their de- 
votion to little children and the* common, 
hemej’ things of life They have front porch 
campaigns For the newspaper men they raid 
the kitchen cupboard, finding there some of the 
good wife’s apple pie. They go to country 
picnics; they attend service at the old frame 
church; they pitch hay and go fishing; they 


•The powerful Commiltee of Indii'lrlal Orgsniialion 
of America 
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show their belief in honic nnii mother. In 
ehort, they \voijlij win our votes hy fhowing 
thnt they’re iii«t ns common ns (he re't of u«— 
"just plain folks"— and, therefore. wi«e ami 
good. Bu«mc'-s mm often arc "plain folks*' 
witli the fiictory Imnda. Even <li«tjUcrH m«c the 
0c%ico. “It’s our family's wiii'-kty, neighbor; 
and neighbor, it's your price." Our own 
Afniiatma Oandhi has used this method verj' 
well in India. The wnlcr'a regard for Gandhi 
ia second to none, nevcrUiclcsa he regards the 
Mahatma na one of tlie slirewdest politicians 
the world lias ever known. 

Capd Stacki.vo 

"Curd Stacking" is a device in which the 
propagandist employe all the arts of dectptioa 
to win our support for luin'elf, his group, 
nation, race, policy, practice, belief, or ideal 
Ho stacks the cards against the truth. He 
uses under-emphasis and ovcr-ctnpiiasis to 
dedge issues and evade facts. He resort* to 
lies, censorship, and distortion. He omits facts. 
He oCers false testimony He creates a smoke- 
scnco of clamor by raising a new issue when 
he wants an emberrassing matter forgotten 
Ho draws a red herring across the trail to con- 
fuse and divert those in quest of facts he ^oes 
not want revealed. He makes the unreal 
appear real and the real appear unreal. He 
lets halNtrutb masquerade as truth By the 
Card Stacking device, a roediecrc candidate, 
through the " buila-up," is made to appear an 
intellectual titan; an ordinary prirc fighter a 
probable world champion; a worthless patent 
medicine a beneficent cure. By means of this 
device propagandist* would convince us that a 
ruthless war of aggrc«sion is a crusade for 
righteou«ncss Some member nations of the 
Non-Intcncntion Committee send their troops 
to intcri-cne in Spain. Card Stacking employs 
sham, hypocrisy, cfTronterj*. The best example 
of this device is Katherine Mayo’s UfoiAer India. 

The Band Wagon 

The " Band Wagon ” is a device to make 
us follow the crowd, to accept the propagan- 
dist’s program en masse. Here his theme is : 
“Everybody’s doing it." His technique* range 
from those of medicine show to dramatic 
spectacle. He hires a hall, fills a great stadium, 
marches a million men in parade. He employs 


symbol?, colours, music, movement, nil the 
dramatic arts. He appeals to the desire, 
common to ino-t of us, to " follow tlio crowd*" 
Bernu«e he wants us to " follow the crowd 
in nia‘-si«», lie direct* his appeal to gniups licld' 
together by rommon ties of nationality, «)j- 
fiion, race, cm irenment, sex, x’oeatien. Thus- 
prupagandists campaigning for or against a 
program svffi appeal to us ns Catholics, 
Protesflnnls, or Jews; as members of the Kordic 
race or ns Xegrocs; ns fnnncrs or as school 
teachers; os housewives or as miners. All the 
artifices of flattciy' arc used to harness the fears 
and hatreds, prejudices and biases, convictions 
and ideals common to the group; thus emotion 
18 made to push and pull the group on to the 
Band Wagon In newspaper arlicles and iir 
the spoken word this device is also found. 
“Don’t throw your vote aw'ay, Vote for our 
candidate. He's sure to winl " Kcarly every 
candidate wins in evcr>* election— before the 
votes arc in 

PnoPVGVNDv and Cmotios 
Observe that in all these devices our emo- 
tion Is the fttufl with winch propagandists work 
Uithout It they arc helpless; with it, harnes- 
sing it to tiicir purposes, they can moke ua 
glow with pride or bum with hatrod, they can 
make us lealots in behalf of the program 
they espouse Bropagaada as eanerally under- 
sto^ 13 expression of opinion or action by 
individuals or groups witli reference to 
predetermined ends. Bllhout the appeal to- 
our emotion — to our fears and to our courage, 
to our selfishness and imselfishness, to our 
loves and to our hates — ^propagandists would 
influence few opinions and few actions. 

To say this is not to condemn emotion, 
an essential part of life, or to assert that alE 
predetermined ends of propagandists are- 
" bad, ” What we mean is that the intelligent 
citizen does not want propagandists to utilize 
hi3 emotions, even to the attainment of “ good ’’’ 
ends, without knowing what is going on. He 
does not want to be “ used ’’ in the attainment 
of ends he ma}’ later consider “ bad. ’’ - He 
does not want to be gullible. He does notr 
want to be fooled. He does not want to be 
duped, even in a “ good " cause. He wants to- 
know the facts find among these is included ther 
fact of the utilization of his emotions. 



DESOLATE NURPUR 

By ADRIS BANERJI 


l^TjRPtm lies between latitude 32“ 18' 10" 
■north and longitude 75“ 55' 30" east on the 
Jabhar Khad, a small tributary of the Chakki 
■torrent which flows into the Bcas. It is pictures- 
<iuely situated on a spur 2/XK) feet above sea 
level and 20 miles north of Kangra. It was the 
capital of a petty hill state ruled by the 
Pathaniya clan of Rajputs. The old name of 
the place, as we learn from Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri. 
was Dhameri— the Dal-mal of the celebrated 
Arab traveller Al-Beruni • The Emperor 
Jehangir paid a short visit to the place on his 
-way back from Kangra, and in commemoration 
•of the imperial visit the name of the town was 
<h9iiged to Kurpur. The town thus drives iU 
present title from Nuniddin Jehangir. The 
tradition which a«cribeg the name Nurpur to 
"Empress Nurjehan seems to be erroneous. 

From the Vxshmt Purana and the Brihat 
-SawWto we leam that the region around 
"Nurpur was called Audiimbara, the country 
of Udambaras, an autonomous tribe living 
■in the Punjab in the beginning of the Christian 
ora, and called Odonbares by the Greek 
■historians The Pathaniya chiefs of Nurpur 
olaim descent from Tomara clan of Rajputs 
(Tuars). The Tomaras held Hanyana, Delhi 
and the Eastern Punjab on the eve of the 
Aluslim conquest of Northern India They were 
■displaced in the Delhi region by the Chaha- 
manas /Chohans.l. 

Tradition asserts that some enterprising 
■members of this clan settled themselves at a 
place now known as Pathan-Kot, the ancient 
name of which was Pratishthana The descen- 
dants of these settlers were distinguished as 
'Pratishthaniya, which has been changed in 
course of time to Pathaniya 

The plains around Pathan-Kot being open 
"to incessant attacks, the settler* were compelled 
"to select a place now known as Mau, some siv 
miles to the north of Pathan-Kot, to be their 
place of safety and retreat. Here they built 
a stronghold. Surrounding hills and impas- 
sable jungles enabled it to defy for a long time 
"the might of the early Turkish rulers of Delhi. 
As ruler of Paithan and Man, the rulers are 
■first mentioned as supporters of Sikandar Sur 
-whom Akbar defeated in 965 A. H. Some 


thirty years later another prince of this 
d 5 'nasty, Raja Basil or Vasudeva, raised the 
banner of revolt and was defeated in 1594-95 
A.D and Paithan was taken away from him. 
It wns this chief who built the fort at Nurpur, 
the fragmentarj' remains of which can still be 
seen. Raja Vasudeva was an able prince and 
was in very good terms with Emperor 
Jehangir He died in 1022 A.H. and was 
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Camng on the plinth of the temple on the western 
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succeeded by his son Surajmall. The Emperor 
conferred on him the title of Raja in recogni- 
tion of the services rendered by his father, but 
lus rebellious temper led Surajmall to revolt. 
It was crushed in 1618 ,\.D , and the prince 
and his brother Madho Singh sought refuge in 
Chamba state with all their valuables. Just at 
the moment when the imperial forces were 
preparing to march against Chamba, couriers > 
brought news of Surajmall’s death. By . ' 



An’KU SPAlN—WflAT NEXT? 

Jiv :\lA3QR D. GRAIIA^f 1»0LC 


■“ \Vk invite nil men to pence. . . . We mean 
tlinl ]>-iicc , . wlucli ii ile^-irrd by all normal 
souh and wliicli is tJic fruit of charity and 
justice. ’’ So spoke I’ius XII in his first broad* 
cast to the world. I..ntcr on. in the same 
extremely moving speech, he epokc of the world 
strupghng with va^t evils and of his duly 
■‘‘unarmed but relying on the help of God, to 
bring succour. ” Peace is the fruit of charity 
nnd justice, peace will come unarmed. What 
a dramatic utterance this is at the present 
time; how it puts in their proper perspective 
both the mock-heroics of the Dictators and 
t ii e nppeascmcnt-cum-rcarmnmcnt of the 
"British Government. There is a tendency in 
England, France and America, to regard the 
•accession of Pius XII as a score for them an-l 
a snub for tlic Dictators. The election of 
Cardinal Pncclli, they say. right hand man of 
his predecessor Pope Pius XI, means there will 
bo no change in papal policy. The Papacy 
will continue to resist the encroachment of 
"totalitarian powers on the church and on the 
individual. This of course is true. But the 
"Pope has made it plain that if war-loving 
Dictators arc not “ normal ”, neither is a eo- 
• called “ peace ” relying on arras 

The election of the new Pope imposed a 
lull for the time being on Signor jMu<so)ini 
■^Vhilc it was going on, while Cardinals from 
all o\er the world were meeting in Rome, it 
'was no time for making new demands upon 
France. This did not however prevent him 
from going ahead with warlike preparatiofis. 
And they have been going on to such an extent 
■as to set the whole world guessing The 
Itali.an Supreme Defence Council has been in 
session, naval divisions h.avc been called home, 
troops massed in Libya (so that the Anglo- 
Ifalian Agreement here is back where it start- 
ed), conscripts cailed up nnd so on Plainly 
•Signor Mussolini is getting ready _ for some- 
thing Opinion as to what is divided Some 
think that he is trying to scare France into 
-defeatism Others th.?fc he may make a 
sudden attack. Scarcely anybody, strangely 
enough, believes in a general conflagration. And 
-j’et, if one thing is more certain than another, 
-it is that if the Dictators are going to make 


war on France and England they had better 
make it now. 

There art many reasons why the Dictators 
have everything to lose and nothing to gain 
hy postponing war, if they mean to make war- 
Apart from the folly of allowing England to 
complete her rearmament programme, every day 
makes it more certain that they will have to 
fight not only France and England but America 
ns well And even the Eastern States of Europe, 
which £«mcd to fall into Germany’s power 
at Munich, arc beginning to hold up their 
heads. In other words the p«>'chological 
moment is passing. Indeed the prestige of 
the dicfalors is at last declining. The speeches 
of President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt in 
America, fJjc independent stand made by tbe 
Catholic Church, the tragedy of the Jews, even 
the success in Germany of the B. B. C. broad- 
casts — all these are having their effect. 

But to TOtiirn to France and Italy. There 
IS a possibility that the crisis may be stav^ 
off France cannot give up Tunis. To do so, 
as already pointod out in these articles, would 
mean that passage through the Mediterranean 
could be controlled by Italy. France and 
England would then become second-class 
Powers But France can offer Italy other 
conccfsion* Unofficial envoys, in Rome and 
Berlin, are in fact trying to find a way out. 
Tjjty are offering to make Jibuti, in French 
Somaliland, a free port They are also offering 
Italy a share in the Jibuti -Addis Ababa 
Railway Both these concessions, it will be 
noted, have to do with Abyssinia. But 
Abyssinia is a sore and unvalued point to 
Italy now She wants to forget it and sun 
herself instead in the kinder airs of Tunis So 
it can safelj' be said that if Signor ^lussolini 
accepts this French compromise, it is because 
he IS imwilling to go to w-ar — at present. 

There are two reasons why Italy may not 
want to go to war. The first is, Germany. 
Germany i's the dog and Italy is the tail and 
tbe tail can’t wag the dog The next and most 
obvious reason is Spain. Germany nnd Italy 
httTC wMiquered Spain for General Franco 
because they want him to hold the end of the 
Berlin-Rome axis. At the moment of writing 
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jt is said that General Franco has secretly 
agreed to join the axis. But present-day Spain 
is not a competent ally. It is generally agreed 
that Franco could not have won the war 
without this German-Italian assistance Two 
and a half years of war and a still unconquered 
Madrid seem to support this. By the same 
token if a general war should develop, how 
Jong could Franco keep himself in the saddle t 
If Spain is to emerge from a civil war to find 
herself a pawn in a European war, that at last 
must open her eyes to the meaning of Fascism 
Republican Spain would surely rise again 
Accordingly hlussolini maj’ think it safer to 
wait until the Franco regime has consolidated 
itself (and keep his troops there meanwhile) 
But during this can'ohdntinp process England 
and France will take a hand. They arc in a 
position to lend General Franco vast sums he 
will need to rc-build the Spain he and his 
allies have devastated. They can prove to him, 
what he mu«t know in any case, that it is ic 
Spain’s best interests to be neutral. . . . And 
there is no gratitude amongst Dictators 
Altogether, and especially if Germany 
not willing, Italy is m a dilemma And yet 
it passes the bounds of human understanding 
how Signor Mussolini can explain to his people 
—the people who shouted for Tunis, Corsica, 
Nice — that all they have got out of their victo- 
rious and costly war in Spain is a share in a 
harbour and a share in a railway serving 
Aby^s^nia. 

Indeed Italian and German inten'ention in 
Spain does cot make sense except as a first step 
in a w orld war, unless its object was to secure 
naval and air ba«es on the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean coasts of Spain and so cut off 
Britain from her trade routes and Empire and 
France from her colonies and reserves of man 
power. All this has been apparent from the 
veiy beginning, apparent that is to everyone 
except Mr. Chamberlain who set his heart on 
an Anglo-Itahan Agreement and clung to it in 
the face of every Italian provocation. Strange 
conduct in an English Prime hlinister 1 'Dicre 
was a time when England saw the value of 
Spain as the gateway of the Mediterranean. 
There was a time when she planted hCTself on 
Gibraltar. But the present Prime Mniister of 
England valued Gibraltar so little that, accord- 
ing to General Sir Charles Harii^on, 
Governor at the time of the crisis last Septem- 
ber, Gibraltar had then only four anti-aircraft 
guns — ^two at each end of the rock ! 

The failure of the National Government 


to see to the adequacy of Britain’s armaments 
is actually so glaring as to make it certain that 
histoij* will fix on it as the outstanding and 
dccisKe feature of their regime. From the time 
of the breakdown of the Disannaraent Confer- 
ence — ^which broke down because while there 
was still time Britain and France would not 
" appease ” Germany which has since grown so 
great — it was the dut 5 ' of the National Govern- 
ment to build up England’s defences. But 
they neglected both the League and rearma- 
ment They have stood aside, impotent and 
anxiously ingratiating, while Manchuria, 
Abyssinia, China, Austria, Czecho-Slovakia. 
and now Spain, have become the prey of the 
Bcrhn-Rome-Tokio axis. It never occurred to 
them that .at the cud of this long senes of 
triumphs the Fascists might find Britain in 
their way They were quite unprepared for 
this obvious emergency. Anri hence the riebaclo 
at Munich with the follow-on of our colossal re- 
arraamcat programme. 

irhy was the National Government so 
ncglectfui of our defences ’ As Sir Liddell 
Hart, the well-known writer on strategy, points 
out in the current issue of Time ana Tide^ 
“ the Nans gamed power in Germany six years 
ago, and it soon became clear that they were 
intent on creating a great air force. But they 
started almost from rero, whereas we bad a 
first line strength of some 8S0 machines, and. 
the French over 1,600. It should have been 
possible to keep aheai Yet, last September, 
when we had to face the possibility of war, the 
German first-line strength had risen to well over 
3,000 machines. That figure w.as about doubl'^ 
what we had in this country.” 

There is no rational ejqDlanation of such 
neglect. Some critics of Mr Chamberlain' 
indeed believe that it was deliberate. They 
consider him essentially Fascist in outlook and 
say that he neglected to keep Britain’s arms 
up to the mark so that he could plead that it 
was impo'^sible for us to go to war over Czecho- 
Slcivakia. Czecho-Slovakia, because of her 
alliance with Russia, he regarded, as Herr Hitler 
affected to regard her, ” a cannon pointed at the 
heart of Europe ” 

It is true (hat he seems suddenly to have 
awakened to the consequences of hia policy of 
acquiescence in Fascist aggression in Central 
Europe and Spain. He sees that the “ Munich 
spirit”, if it ever really existed, has no part 
now in Germany’s treatment of Czecho- 
slovakia. He sees that the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement, on which he staked his reputation^. ' 
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that there is now afoot a growing demand for 
a Progressive Front Opposition. This demand 
has been launched, some think unfortunately, 
by Sir Stafford Cripps and has the enthusiastic 
support of many of the Opposition Liberals in 
the House and m the country. But the Labour 
Party holds aloof and without the support of 
the Labour Party there can be no such Pro- 
gres'ive Front. The attitude of the Labour 
Party is _deplorcd by many v,ho are appalled 
at the prospect they see stretching ahead of the 
countrj’ — nothing but’ a succession of National 
Governments The impatience of official 
Labour with Sir Stafford Cripps is understand- 
able Still more understandable is their dislike 
of Liberalism — and only the other day we uere 
treated to the not.T.crj’^ edifying spectacle of 
Sir John Simon - re-cahting his former Free 
Trade principles. ’But there is no escape from 
the present’ situation vhich is that Labour of 
itself cannot at present turn out the National 
Govcinment After 'the last General Election 
they held 154 seats m Parliament. In the 
ne\t Election it is estimated they may secure 
274, — ^274 in a rhamber of 615 

MoreoNcr, iti« not only the logic of figures 
^vhicii, it is argued, point- to the necessity of 
forming a Progressive Front Opporition The 
logic is at work m men's minds as well The 
"* Economic Committee of the Council of the 
Trade Union Congress has just ‘produced a 
Report on Unemployment which is said to 
support the same thesi* 'Hus Report, it 
appear*, is not so much concerned with what 
iniplit be done for the Unemployed, were 
Socinli'm a pre«cnt reality, but with measures 
that can be put info effect nou’ It will be 
extremely interesting to see ^hat arc the 
rcpcrcu^'ions to this Report. Trade Unionists 
have produced it — and yet it is always the solid 
block of the Trade Unionists which is supposed 
to hold the Labour Party in check, to keep it 
hack from such experiments as that of a Pro- 
prcsehc Front . . All things considered it 
looks os if the idea of the Progrc'sive Front 
is a potent one. Will it be potent enough to 
. overcome the mutual antipathies amongst the 
various element* in the Opposition 7 Are the 
Liberal*, the tirc«ome forever-resurrecting 
Liberal*, more of a danger in Labour ej-e* than 
Afr. Chamlierlnin and his F.i®ci«l cohorts 7 
One cannot foraet that in the 1929-31 Parlia- 
ment when Labour wa* in office it wa* the 
Lilxr.al* who. by the mouth of their Leader, 
thre.atcncd to turn them out if any but 
'ff.iberal ” lepi«hation wa« introduced.* And 


however, and with whatexer justification, 
Labour dislikes working with Liberals, they 
haxe to remember that there is a mass of 
discontented opinion in this country that wants 
to turn the Government out but is not Socialist 
and goes unrepresented. The Liberal point of 
view IS stated in the Economist this week in 
this fashion : “ The paradox of the present 

political situation m this country is that it is 
not Ml Chamberlain, but Mr Attlee, who is at 
this moment exerting himself to prevent the 
formation of an Opposition that might have 
a chance of turning the pre-ent Government 
out ” 

I have referred above to the Fascism of 
Mr Chamberlain and his followers — it is said 
that it is only the -Chamberlain group in the 
Conservatixe Party that is Fascist and in 
sujiport of tins one might quote the wTiter in 
this week’s Time and Tide who observes that 
Mr Chamberlain is always at hi* most cheerful 
when it IS clear that he is forcing through 
policies that only the extreme sections of his 
followers really support — and before leaving 
the subject I would like to make two rrficc- 
tion* Is It generally known, as it should be, 
that Mr Chamberlain threatened Tory MPs 
that anyone who opposed him would be oppo«cd 
in their constituencies ’ If Mr Chamberlain, 
and Ins Government and hi* newspapers, aro 
not pro-Fascist, why did thej* e.Tploit the lie 
that Sp.*i)n’8 Republican Government was a 
Communi«t one ? The Times, for instance, 
referred to the Spanish Government as the 
"off-spnag" of Mo'cow— and even,’ unthink- 
ing supporter, of the National Government 
would refer to them as the Red*. But this i* 
in fact the tnith. that the Spani«h Government 
was composed almost entirely of members of 
the Left Republican Government, and did nof 
tncfiwfc (I single Communist, or even a Sociali't. 
There were indeed only 16 Communists in the 
Spanish Parliament. 
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have to fear, A\e believe, is tlint Germany 
sliould attempt a knock-out blow. And every 
day that passes makes that Jess of a likelihood. 
It is said that Von Ribbcntrop, ever the hater 
of England, urged tlic knock-out blow. General 
Gocring, on the other hand, favours a policy 
of consolidating Germany’s position in Eastern 
Europe. And General Gocring, in this tug-of- 
war or for some other reason, has lost 40 ibs. 
in weight . . . Perhaps he sees that consoli- 
dating German influence in Eastern Europe is 
a task German mentality docs not understand 
Hung.iry is showing Jcscntmcnt at imported 
Kazi policies. Poland has shown a nation- 
wide resentment of Nazi treatment of Poles in 
Danzig Polytechnic. The Balkan Entente has 
been discussing methods’ of rfsi'*ting Nazi 
penetration. 

Those however who try to believe that 
Fascism is losing its cunning, as It is undoubt- 
edly losing prestige, should ponder some 
significant and recent moves Why are Berlin 
and Romo making themselves so unpleasant to 
Holland and Switzerland, interfering with their 
Press, conjuring up incidents, planting spies in 
their universities ? It is not certain how these 
tactics can advance their ambitions but it is 
said that the answer is this. Holland “out- 
flanks the Maginot Line and sets the stage for 
a clean sweep through Belgium with its 
opportunities for air bases within a hundred 
miles of England.” While as for Switzerland, 
it is the only friendly frontier remaining to 
France. Other evidence of strategic prepara- 
tion is, of course, the widening of the Kiel 
Canal. Last but not least, can it be doubted 
that Germany is getting ready for a colonial 
adventure ? It is said that Germans are 
working overtime turning out tropical military 
. equipment. 


Gennany in fact is preparing for tragedy- 
on a vast scale. If tragedy docs not over- 
wliclm the world, it must surely ovcrwJielin 
her. AH the news that comes from tlicrc is 
outsize and dismaying. The Catholic Churcli 
is per-'oeuted, the Confessional Church is 
persecuted, the beads of the Army resign be- 
cause they dis.ipprove of Hitler's suppression 
of the Array Chaplains, the head of the Reichs- 
bank is retired nnd' his successor has a brain- 
storm, and 80 it goes on But like the Frog in 
the fable Germany tries to bwcK and swell 
Not content with a hegemony over Eastern 
Europe, she is going to reach out as well for 
an overseas Empire. One fact Herr Hitler 
never seems to face — the fact that Germany 
may break under the strain. By a recent decree 
ail Germany is now in a forced Labour plan. 
By yet another increase in ta.vation, the 
Germans bccoroc the most heavily taxed people 
in the world How long can all this continue? 
Moreover do the people still believe that it is 
necessary? One result of Munich, as they must 
have been quick to grasp, is that Germany 
need no longer fear encirclement. Why then is 
all this effort necessary? 

But if Germany does not reach a world 
war as a cbmsx of all these preparations, bow 
can she escape a revolution ? If revolution is 
not to come in Germany, it is difficult to ace 
how the present war neurosis will break. And 
if revolution docs come, it may be that Bernard 
Shaw will leave to see his prophesy fulfilled. 

In the Apple Cart, as I have often pointed out 
in these Letters, someone remarks: “I suppose 
j'ou mean b}' Germany tlie cliain of more or 
less ^viet Republics between the Ural Moun- 
tains nnd the North Sea " 

London, 

dth March. 193? 
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followed closely by Rami lie whispered a joke 
about her to Kalmman. Tlie soldier, howerver, 
did not respond to (lie jt-^t and spoke of her with 
cviilcnt respect. Tlic Nawnb tlien turned to 
Ciianulas and, smiling, enquired of him about 
his companion. He got the reply that it would 
be betUr to speak to her direct. The Nawob 
did so and in course of the convcrfialion was 
struck by her remarkable intelligence no loss 
tiian by lier dazzling beauty. He set apart bis 
pardon house for their aoeommodatron and the 
parly, consisting of Chandidas and RSmT, 
Sambhunath and Rudramaii, were c'cortcd by 
Rahaman to this new residence, where they 
settled down 

Sikandar had meant to decoy Chandidas to 
his court to kill him Now that the saint had 
come, he sent for Rahaman to talk it over and 
hit upon a plan Tlic action, he declared, woul-^ 
be fully justified, because it ivould eonsohdap 
Islam in India, — Chandidas had considerabh 
Btrcnglhcned Hinduism His removal meani 
an easy triumph for the Muhammadan faith 
Rahaman could not appro \e of the step 
proposed to be taken by the Nawnb There 
were bickerings enough even among the follow- 
ers of the Faith — the Sheikhs, tlie Sayyads, the 
Ifuphals and the Pathans The right way would 
be to eetablish peace and good will among 
them; criminal actions even in a relipious cause 
would be worse than uselen A king could 
make hini'iclf useful to his subjects in a hundred 
ways, but to start on a career of crimes nas 
hardly calculated to advance their intercuts 

Such advice irritated the Nawob He could 
ill brook the purport of Rahainan's talk After 
all, for Rahaman to hear was to obej' A king 
and a soldier were out to kill and to plunder, 
if their hearts failed them, they miglit look out 
for danger. It Rahaman would not kill Chondi- 
das in ohedince to the Nsw-ib’s command, the 
penalty for him would be de.ath Rnbanian 
thought of a way out, and suggested that he 
would bring Chandidas to the royal presence, 
and the Nawab might have the pleasure of 
cutting off his he.nd himself The Nawab wa* 
in a furious mood at the idea; if he had to 
attend to everj-thing, what were they there for ? 
Sureiy some little service like this was expected 
of them 1 Rahaman's grudging remarks 
exasperated him so much that he drew the 
sword out of its sheath and was about to «trikc 
him But just then entered into (he chamber a 
hhairavi, * terrible to look at, and armed with 
a trident which she aimed at the Cliicf The 

* A female asceticTf the Suva eecl 


Nawab rva** dumbfounded and boat a retreat; 
and taking advantage of the momentary eonfu- 
aion tlic lihairavi n'^keif Raiiaman to leave. It 
too late; soldiers, obeying the Knwab’s 
summons, hud begun to pour in till they filled 
the room. Tlieir captain, O-man, tried to kill or 
capture both Then followed a dreadful fight; 
the nhairavi witii her trident proved more tlian 
a match for the armed gang; the «oldicrs were 
routcfl, and O-mun was made a prisoner. But 
no vindictu-c measures were taken Wliilc the 
lihairavi left, Rahaman argued witli O-mati, 
ofTorotl him wholesome advice, and declared that 
liumanity w'as one and though the w.ays might 
bo different, all religions were built on the same 
basis, the foundation was cverjwberc the same. 
True service to one’s master lay in checking 
him against evil ways and helping him to live 
a godJv life The mild words and the kind (re.st- 
ment touched 0-mnn*B heart and he coDfcs«ed 
bis pa^t iniquities, which were due to bis 
poverty, and promised to mend his conduct in 
future 

The Prisce at the Job 
The Bhoiravi incident had something of a 
mystciy in it— a mystery that baffled examina- 
tion; and the Nawab was, strangely enough, 
indifferent to it. Ihs one unwavering aim was 
to have Chandidas killed But how to do it 
was the difficulty He brought in hired assassins 
and hold coDiUltation wuth them, but to no 
purpose The Prince, liowever, one day volun- 
teered his services, he e\pre«sed hU willingness 
to do the job by himself. The employment of 
hired men would delay the work and rinc n«e 
to all sorts of rumour? He promi'Cd to do it 
in a day or two, it was a trifling matter, after 
all, this slaying of an individual The Nawab 
granted him the permission he 'ougiit and he 
sped on his errand The hour w.as inoit 
opjiortuTie; it nes pnst mid-nigld Clinndid.sa 
was lo«t in holy contemplation in the garden 
house whore he had been Iwlgid. Sauiblninath, 
Rudmmali and others who forttied the rctiaiie 
were enjoying deep and peaceful shuuber TIk* 
Prince's men stole into the nxiin on tiptoe and 
earned turn off bodily fiom his '■cat, none being 
the wi«ef for it Too late did SamMuinath nnd 
Riidrnmali rcnli'O wlial h.ad happrneij, and 
they swiftly ran after the culprits. The saint 
had been earned to a wilderness of skeleton^, 
stinking and WTird-Iooking, imd there put down 
nmid deafening erics and taunting cheers But 
strnngely enough, he had not woke up 
from his trance. Mliat should be done to him ? 
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Soit)c n'crc for “ immediate action,” aitting 
Iiim to pieces at once, for delays were dange- 
rous, and people miglit talk and know. But to 
kill him then ^\ould be (so the Prince argued* 
to he robbed of an exquisite plcasvire, why not 
enjoy hi® torture \\hcn he ^\ould Icam about his 
doom? To their relief, Chandida® )u®t then 
opened his eyes; and the Prince infonned him 
of nhat was going to happen .\fter listening to 
him, Chandidas asked him ivitli a smile “Then 
i\hy did you bring me here ail the isax from the 
hermitage ^ You could have killed me then and 
there. That you ha\c not done so merely 
shows that you arc not equal to the ta®k vou 
dread people's censure. You rcailv think tint 
it would be an action highly improper, and tint 
to kill me would bo an act unwortbv of yourself 
Had you felt glad at it, I should have though* 
meanly of your birth. And if you have not the 
support of your people in the act. my death will 
involve jou in great danger It is not, more- 
over, in your power to kill me I am immortal. 
1 live in my works through ages You roav eut 
me to pieces, it will bo merely killing my mortal 
elements. He who harms one of God’s crea- 
tures K the greatest -inner nine; there cannot 
be any expiation of that ” 

All this talk the Prince could not under- 
stand His reply showed that he was thinking 
in a different x'cin. ‘ I do not belicxc in miracles; 
they arc your mam stock in trade You are as 
irrational as the wild animals of the forest Let 
me kill you I will hope that in >our next 
birth you may be reclaimed as a ^!u«sa)n)aD ’ 
"With these words the Prince raised bis sword 
to strike, but Rudramali and Sambhunath had 
come up by that time. He turned to them and 
laughed at the idea that a poor Brahmin like 
Sambhunath and a quill-dnxcr like Rudramali 
stood between himself and his x’lctira But the 
two men cared nothing for his anger or for hi« 
ridicule Sambhunath came forward and a®kcd 
him to release Chandidas at once 'If you persist 
in your senseless course, vou will realise what 
power lies in a poor Br.nhmin’s cur®e Y'oiir 
weapons may at be®t reach a few. but n Brah- 
min’s curse may cover an area ns wide ns the 
Unnir^e* But the Prince could not desist at 
till' stace For him also It was a que«lion of 
life and death. A loxins: -on. he had n«ked Ins 
life to plea=c hi« father and to be of u=e to him, 
and he had no faith in a Brahmin, friendless 
and without any resources. He could not be 
afraid of any curse® Driven to fury, Sambhu- 
nath cursed him He had been pratting of liis 
-duty to bis father; well, his hand would b“ 


lifted aeanist that father, he would be a 

patricide He had been about to s'u.y a 

Bmlimin, by a Braliinin’s curse his line 
would die out Chandidas had tried to stop 
this, but was violently pu-hed aside. How 

much did he regret this lapse ! For a real 

Brahmin’s words always came true, and the 
Prince’s line would die out — there was no stop- 
ping it DOW But what would be the re.ictioa 
on Sambhunath’' His -oul would know no rest 
till the wound his words had inflicted had healed 
up The Prince and hi® men ignored the curse 
and the rcnionstiancc. and ruslicd upon Chandi- 
das and his friends, but the Dhairaii appeared 
on the scene — one knew not from where — 'tnd 
with lnr trident killed two of the men The 
rcniaming four of the Prince’s party fled for life, 
and strangely enough, the Prince seemed all at 
once to be raving like one mad; he danced and 
clapped Ins hands, uttered wild and incoherent 
woid- and walked off, forgetful of cxerj'thing 
about him 

Tins, along with the gloomy forebodings 
thrown out by Clvmdidas, sobered Sambhunath 
and he enquired of him what must be done by 
w.ny of penance for the lapse he had been guilty 
of "The lap'C may be condoned if the offender, 
virtuous and self-controlled, retires to the forest 
with Ins wife, who must lie equally virtuous, 
and there remain' ever engaged in holy medita- 
tion serving Ins gut«ts withal] that they want, 
not sparing even his own flesh If any denizen 
of the fore«t is hungry, the guilty man must 
nit off some flesh from his own hnibs I am 
afraid it wd! not be possible for vou to undertake 
the eour'C ” ‘But 1 ow is it tliat you recom- 
mend tins step How' can you satisfy the hunger 
for meat without injuring living creatures ? At 
most vou can cut off your own flC'h; but that 
would hardlv' !a®f more than a month Vour 
plan 1 - tlnrefore phy-irailv imp>®'ib'e ” “ One 
who take*! a vow like til'll get® ®u®ten.nnce 
from a mysterious source Do you not remembe* 
the storv of Jntil who, a voung bov in a village 
seliool, was hard put to it to make the cu®to- 
marv' contribution to the teacher on the 
occ?®ion of hi® mother’s sradh Jatil asked his 
mother, and the poor widow, too poor to help 
with anvlhinir, advised her son to go near the 
forest and call upon hi® brother Gobinda. Thus 
the |>oor boy m his simplicitj’ obeyed his 
mother and called after the Lord, though he 
knew it not. The call was heard, and a pail of 
curds supplied by an unknown Brahmin It 
wws apparently too small, but the contents were 
not exhausted even though hundreds partook 
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•N\lio could tell if they would unite again nnd to 
41 happy end ? Somebody laughingly remarked, 
‘ why not marry again ? Here is the Bhairavi, 
beautiful like a rose m full bloom.’ The idea 
shocked them all, but Chandidas who knew the 
truth found in it nothing to blame, and he point- 
ed out tliat the Bkaxravi was no other than 
Kamalkumari herself I 

Great was their joy at tlie * discovery 
Chandidas congratulated Sambhunalh and 
asked him to proceed to Naniiur and h\c there 
in happiness; he prophesied that he would be 
born again, and this time in Sarabhunath’s line 
Rejoicing at the prospect, they sought his per- 
mission to start at once, but he asked them to 
stay yet for a while, pending the arrival of 
Rupchand and Rama to make his cup of happi- 
ness full. “Who are they, and what arc they 
to you?” asked Kamala, no longer a Bhairavi. 
Chandidas described their antecedents and 
declared they were ver^’ dear to him, he had 
married them and left them with Jayakar, the 
renowned physician. They looked upon him as 
their father and he yearned to see them again. 
KamalS demurred to this nnd suggested that 
such affection from him was misplaced in a 
murderer, for a murderer Rupchand had been, 
though his course had the sanction of a reheion. 
"Have you not also killed many men? Has not 
the Nawab who seems to support you in this 
charge killed men in thousands ? If so, then 
why blame that poor young man alone ’ The 
fact is, we all walk by our own light and pursue 
courses which seem to us to be the best, only 
our light may not be the light all Do you 
blame me because I love them Know that 
love is not voluntary but it is inspired by 
individuals who are worthy of love ” Kamala 
could not answer this, but she looked listless 
end coj^cersed. Chsadidss prefs«J her about it 
and she said she had cause enough for wojt>' 
The Nawab of Pandua, standing before thcci 
and high in his favour, iiad abducted her 
younger sister Pramila, or so it was given out 
Her father, to avoid scandal, had spread a news 
that she had died of cholera People, however, 
scented the truth but kept quiet because of his 
wealth and position. It was an astounding 
charge, and Sikandar at once denied it He 
demanded to know who was responsible for the 
rumour. Kamala. however, could not throw any 
light on the point; she had heard the rumour 
but had no knowledge who started it. Sikan- 
dar had no Hindu wives; he had only one wife, 
and that lady a IMussalman. No doubt it had 
been the practice with many JIussalman chiefs 


to put Hindu ladies into their harem, but he was 
not one of them. The Nawab felt offended at 
the charge levelled against him, but Chandidas 
comforted him by the thought that a definite 
charge is better than vague rumours, for it gives 
one an opportunity to demolish it. He also 
made a prophecy that things would be straight- 
ened when Rama and Rupchand would come 
A few dajs passed, and then one morning 
Sikandar was informed of their arrival o\er- 
night. He hn«tcncd to the garden house, and 
wns met by Chandidas with a smile, followed 
by Rami, Rudramali, Sambhunath and Raha- 
man The new arrivals also came up They 
were a lovely pair, a perfect match, each as 
beautiful as the other; it did one’s heart pood 
to look at them Chandidas asked them how 
they had fared at Mankar, and they highly 
prnijcd the loving kindness of Jayakar and his 
wife, who had been like parents to them Jaya- 
kar’s wife had swooned at the parting, and the 
physician had come with them as far ns KenduH, 
the home of the great poet, Jaydev, a friend and 
kinsman to Jayakar, and the party hod been 
detained there for two days, the time there 
having been gloriously spent in holy kirtan. It 
I'ad bwn painful for them to part from him. 
But Chandidas remonstrated: ‘That is not 
true loic which ends in a painful separation. 

II your love is true, it must end in union, and 
the end will not be tragic ’ Turning to Rama, 
he .asked her why she wns silent. Evidently, 
she had been offended at the neglect of Chandi- 
das, and with a pout she a^ked- ‘Has your 
period of one month come to a close, after all 
at the end of a year ?’ " We are not masters 
of ourselves nor of our time. We ore guided by 
the Father of the Universe in the way He tlimlo* 
best for us ” He then turned rourd and found 
liarosikuniSri coming /ora 3rd to join the party. 
As she came to greet the newcomer, she 
exclaimed, ‘ Why, Jiaraa — no. it is not Rama — 
it is my dear sister Pramila that I see !’ 

It was in this strange way that the Naw’ab 
was freed from the slur cast upon him, and 
with a vow to extend toleration to all religions 
in his dominion®, he left with his retinue, glad 
that the infamy which had attached to his name 
had been removed at last. 

^Vhy could not Rama (or Pramila, to 
designate her by her own and proper name) and 
Sambhunath recognise each other at the first 
meeting? Chandidas put the question to both 
of them. Sambhunath said he had seen her 
once only at his own marriage, and he had not 
been to his father-in-law’s place ever since. 
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TIic movement was, howcs-cr, Uicn known 
to the workl outside «s the Folk Dance Move- 
ment ami it W!i9 not till the winter of 1033-31 
that I placed it helorc the puhlio as Iho 
movement of a deeper import uniler the name 
“ Ilratachari It was in April 1031 that the 
movement assumed its prctcnt tliape of a 
complete ideal of life evpres'cd in a simple code 
of rules rlij'thmicidly framed and meant to be 
rhythmically recited, applicable and ndaptaUc 
to poisons of all aRCS and creeda and of both 
Boxes and at the same time furnisliing discipline 
for tlie fonnation of character, promotion of 
unity and joy and for enthusinj; to practical 
work of dignity of labour in various forms. It 
was in tliis year fliat the spirit of the movement 
was Bummati'cd in the five basic Brafos of 
Knou'lcOoe, Labour, Truth, Unify and Joy. 
Tliis ga\c it the character of n movement of 
universal brotlierhood and yet being ba<ed in 
Bengal and for Bcngalcca on the cultural 
traditions of the Bengalee people irrcspcctix-c 
of caste and religion, it stood for an lolensc 
regional patriotism. Thus from the very 
inception uic movement formed a harmonious 
synthesis of two factors which are now-a-days 
considered to be mutually conflicting, wr , 
intense nationalism and the widest possible 
universalisra. 

During the last sc\cn years this double 
character of the movement has intensified itself 
The moiement has at the same time synthesised 
nrri harmonised within one • comprohensive 
djmamic cultural scheme the elements of 
spmtual idealism and practical efficiency, of 
work and joy, of culture of the body, mmd and 
character. While the movement aimed ongin- 
ally^at consen-ing the cultural traditions of the 
Bengali people, it has been joined enthusiastical- 
ly by men and women of other provinces of 
India and by distinguished persons of other 
countries of the world, who have been quick 
to appreciate its underlying universal and 
humanistic basi«. IVhile presiding at •» 
meeting held on 11th October, 1935 under the 
auspices of the India Society at the Caxton 
Hall, London, where I w^as giving an expodtion 
of the living traditions of the Folk Arts of 
Bengal, ^Ir. Laurence Binyon expressed in 
very significant words his appreciation of the 
far-reaching importance and universal appli- 
cability of the Bratachari movement. These 
w’ere his words 

“It nepms to me that all over llie world — of eourae, 
we feel it mote in ihe West — with all our technical adewce 
—we hare lost siiht somehow of life as a whole. Me 

lost somehow the art of living. 


"At far as 1 ondertlsnj the vafioui movetnenU 
5fr, Pull h»* siJOeJ, ilie Dratacbari morrme-nt and whert 
(meaninK the movement for the llevival of the Folk Dance 
ami Folk Artif lliry fiive for ifiefr aim lo recover tfiii 
•rase of the wholeness of life and the lent harmooT of 
mrn srUh nature, lie has not auemptrd to impose iroin 
aUnre or Outside. He has iried to revive arts that are 
alill alive and rooted in the soil, but have l>een neglected 
and fofgnllen or largely forgollea." 

TJjis io indeed what the Br.itacharj 
movement connotes in its larger aajicets, ft's.. 

A revolt ogninat the modern division of life 
into fcpnrafc compartments, c.y., religion and 
science, work anil play, physical, intellectual 
and spiritual culture and it attempts to rebuild 
life na n whole from its verj' foundations not 
only for the people of Bengal but for the people 
of India and indeed for humanity at large. 

Life, as the Bratachari conceive* it, cannot 
be dh'ided and practiced in separate compart- 
ments Physical culture, for example, cannot 
be differentiated from spiritual culture or from 
the traditions of the region nor from the 
pursuit of regional craft and industries. Work 
ennnot be separated from joy as cxpre««ed in 
the shape of regional traditions. According 
to the Bratachari, it js an evil to pursue art 
separately for its own sake or to carry or. 
intellectual and scientific pursuits in n 
eompartment divorced from the culture of the 
epmt and of the body .as well of the rhythmic 
arts It IS also a mistake to attempt to build 
up life merely on the pursuit of economic and 
industrial crofts divorced from the praclice of 
arts of joj' winch represent a deeper self- 
expression of the spirit So the Brotachan ' 
system and Bratachari discipline combine in 
one mo\-einQ.nt all these various aspects or 
elements of life and attempt to build up life 
as a synthetic whole It docs not purport to ^ 
impart technical knowledge or technical tr.sin- 
ing in any of the particular department* of life 
but what it does aim at is to make each 
radffWual a fundamental and integral unity 
by presenting him with an orientation of life 
which IS essentially synthetic and inclusive, — 
so tiint having imbibed this £Cn*e of wholeness 
and having integrated bod 3 ’’, mind and spirit 
one’s own self into an undivided unity, the 
individual might, at his discretion, pursue 
whatever avocation to which he may bo called 
or for wUch he may specialise without losing 
his bearing and the inner wholeness of life. 

It was with the object of bringing out into 
clear and visual relief the less obtru'ivc but I 
more serious aspects, spiritual, pr.actlcal .and 
national, of the movement^ that it was decided . 
to celebrate its Foundation Daj* this year. 
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The response to the appeal for the celebration 
of the Foundation Day surpassed our roost 
sanjpiine evpcefations and it nas ob^dous that 
among tlie rank and file of tlic mo^■cment itself 
and among the more thoughtful section of our 
countr>’men tlie real meaning of the movement 
had begun to reveal itself in no uncertain 
manner. The celebration of the Foundation 
Day nas ushered in by an appeal signed by 
some of the leading men and women belonging 
to all sections of the public life in Bengal and 
to all political parties, inviting attention to the 
importance of the movement as a dynamic 
sj’stem of discipline " aimed at the physical, 
mental and moral regeneration of the youth of 
the countrj’ and as offering a solid foundation 
on nhich a planned programme of national 
reconstructive v,ork could he built up ” It was 
recognised in that appeal that “ the movement 
had furnished an impetus to physical education 
social sendee actinties and village rcconstruc- 
tion work in the province and had proved to be 
a potent sj-stem of national education ” and it 
uns urged that the "time bad come when the 
people as a nhole should take it up and expand 
it in the cause of national regeneration ” 

Tho actual celebration of the Foundation 
Day syruboli«ed in the shape of a simple ritual 
all the essential and fundamental features of 
the movement 

Througliout Bengal at hundreds of centres 
the same simple ritual of work, aspiration and 
jov uas expressed through similar collective 
activities by BratachSris belonging to all creeds 
and castes and all ages. At each place the 
Bratachans of the local sangha gathered in the 
open, air before sunrise and began the 
days proceedings by singing in chorus the 
Bratachari ina«s prayer song, which is suitable 
for persons belonging to all communities and 
all religions in the country. Then they sang 
the Bratachari National Anthem of Bengal 
yhich runs as follows : 

“ Glory to Golden Bengal, the land of miglu, ri>en • 
Glory to the Speech of Bengal 

To the aims of Bengal, 

To ibe ideals, JMdjfjoBs and rhythm of BengaL 
Glory to the produce, arts, valour, strength, unity 
and wisdom — 

To the pricelo's Ccntrihition ol Bengal t ” 
This was followed by a song of loyality to 
Bharat- Mata which runs ns follows : 

U'lih head erect 

Sing the aniliem — 

Glory to India, the Mother t 

Glory fo India, the Mother ! 

Glory to India, the Jlother t 


Glory. Glory, Glory, 

Glory to India, the Mother I 

With head bent 
Sine the prayer— 

“ Rain down the stream of Thy bles'ing. Great God ! 
Thoo di«peller of fear from the minds of men ' 
Onto the vast multitudes of India’s children, 
fn the cause of human welfare and service. 

Do Thou be'fow enJightenmenf, unity and •ireagth. 
Glory, Glory. Glory to Thee, 0 God ! ” 

Glory. Glory, Glory. 

O Thou besiower of Victory ! 

Glory, Glory, Glory to Thee f 

Then there was a ma«8 recital of the 
Bratacbiri resolve which ran as follows : 

I believe lO the diejincJive character of the cnltural 
stream of fleitgsl and of India, in their great pa<£ and their 
still greater future. With the object of further develop- 
ing their distinctive culture and fulfilling their glorious 
de«tin>, I shall sincerely Irv, during the ensuing year, 
to pursue the Bratachari ideal m body, mind and charac- 
ter. speech conduct, work and collective life; and shall 
try to let flow into mr hie the stream ol the disiiaellro 
ideal, rhythm and traditions of Bengal and of India To 
carry out the Bratachari ideal “no dance without duty,” 

I shall devote roy t«dv sod tnicd to the performance of 



Bratachans engaged in bustce cleaning work 


work and service during the ensuing year; and in co- 
operation with other Bratachans I shall undertake the 
following iteias of construclire work and labour : (Jlere 
foQows a programme ol actinlies to be nndertaken, e.g., 
clearing of water hyacinth, constnictioB of roads, repair 
of toads, clearance of bustees, sweeping of streets, relief 
of the flood-stricken, removal of jungles, construction of 
laidis, making of vegetable and fruit gardens, nursing 
the sick, etc.). I lake this solemn vow on this sacred 
day — Glory to Bengal and India 1 

The BratachSris at each place next marched 
in volunteer formation and in step’ with the 
beats of the indigenous national ’ ' 
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ftrmcd with bpadcs, brooms, baskets, etc. 
according to the nature of the work to be 
undertaken that morning and worked tor an 
liour or two in yariovts froms of village recons- 
truction work, in which they were joined by 
the Headmaster. and other teachcra of their 
respective schools as well as by members of the 
local gentry and the public, The morning 
programme was brought to a dose ndlb a 
Bratachari national yell. 

The Afternoon activities were conducted 
at a public meeting attended by people of all 
classes of the locality. A message was read 
from the Founder-President, explaining the 
national significance of the observation of the 
Foundation ' Day in the right spirit and in 
pursuance of a common programme for tlie 
whole province. This was followed bj' mass 
dancing of old heroic national dances such as 
Raibeshe,' and Dhali dances by all the Brala- 
cnaris present. Proirinent members belonging 
to the local public there delivered speeches 
appreciating the comprehensive character of the 
inovcinent as embodying a complete national 
self-expression in all spltercs of h/e The 
proceedings ended 'with the enrolment of new 
BratachSris and with the singing of the national 
aones already mentioned, various forms of 
national physical acrobatics and games formed 
a feature of the meeting at every place 

The Calcutta programe for observing the 
Foundation Day was of an even more imposing 
character. In the morning Bratachiri squads 
equipped with spades, sliox’cls, broomsticks and 
baskets engaged themselves simultaneously m 
bustce cleaning work in three centres in north, 
central and south Calcutta. Roads were swept, 
and the refuse dumped in the Corporation’s 
dustbins Drains were cleaned and dirinsfec- 
ted. Leaflets explaining the importanpc of 
clean buslecs Jind cleanly and hygienic habits 
were also distributed, as well as a farge number 
of ■ tins stamped with the mark of the 
Bratachari society, which were given awav to 
the Bustec people with instruction to throw 
their daily refuse into them instead of 
sealtering tlicm about in ground and to 
empty them daily into the dustbins, it 
being explained that this procedure was 
essential for prevention of epidemics. The 
Founder-President himself as well as the 
Director of Public Jlcfllth, Donp.il, visited all 
the three centres and joined with tbrir orm 
hands in the the bustce-clcaning work. 
Secretaries and members of the Ward Health 
Associations of the Calcutta Corporation as 
well as Ward Councillors and other prominent 


citizens of the localities nlso joined in the work 
with enthusiasm. 

In the afternoon there w as impressive mass 
rally of Brntneharis of both clascs, at the head- 
quarters of tlic Movement, at Natore Park, in 
which there was a muster of nearly one thousand 
Brfitneharis belonging to sanghas in and near 
Calcutta. Ages of the BraLachans of both 
sexes who joined the rally ranged from five to 
about 45, All pratlieipaled in an impressive 
mass drill to the accompaniment of a masaed 
national band . After a yell of greetings to the 
President there was a mass affirmation of the 
basic vows and Bratas. The various Bratachari 
sanghas gave fine demonstrations of skill in 
national acrobatics, national games, such ns 
Hadoo-doo-doo and Cocoanut-husfling, as well 
as jn first-nid and hand-spinning, .snd the pro- 
cecdmgs ended with m.ass pcrform.'incc of a 
number of national dance? and songs in which 
BratachSris belonging to all communities parti- 
cipated. 

A noticeable feature of the Foundation 
Day celebrations w-as the voluntai^' discipline 
for individual and national purification through 
social ffcn ice as well .is for the preservation of 
the cultural traditions of the various communi- 
ties inhabiting Bcnc.il and India. Those who 
wilnco'cti the Foundition Dav celebration? were 
nnprcs«cd In* the fact that the movement 
rcprc«cntcd the spirit of rena«ccnt India and the 
essence of constmetne natmnalimi and that 
w»»hoiit identifying itself with nnv particular 
pohliral p-ortv or religion® creed, it sought to 
wwrk in colbboration and harmonv with^iwcrv 
political party and every religious creed in the 
country for the social, cducation.al, economic 
and nohtical regeneration of India. * 

Indeed (he "ienific.ancc of the movement 
from an All-India point nf view had been 
already recognised in such distant part® of the 
Indian continent as Baroda and IFvdcraliad 
In the vear 1956 at the invitation of H. H. the 
late Mnhnraia Savaii Rao Gaekwnd, the 
Foimder-Prc'ident vi*itcd Baroda in January 
1935 with a p.artv’ of Brnfaebaris who give 
demonstrations of the physical and culfiir.al 
aspect? of the movement. It wa® on that 
occasion that the G^ekwad declared his firm 
belief that the movement would, before long, 
develop into a great national movement for the 
whole of India and (hat its imnortance lav in 
the Lift th.at hv bringing people nf rarioii® 
provinces into cln®e touch throuch the prartiee 
of indigenou® cultural tradition? of the countiy, 
it wn? saving them from extinction arid giving 
new vigour into the national movement- At 
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flio inidiitivo 0 / Sir Sultftn 'Ahmed, a 
Bratachari Society for the Province ci( Behar has 
been formed at Patna In Dcccinber 1936 Sir 
Akbar Ilydari Chief Minister of Hyderabad was 
so impressed in tlie course of a visit to a 
Bratacliari camp in Catcufta ’that he declared 
that lie “ felt here prc«cnt everything that was 
required to create a great Indian' unity that 
would command respect amongst the nations of 
the World.” The movement, he deeiared, 
stood “ for physical aa uell ns spiritu.al develop- 
ment ” and for “ strengthening the physique ns 
Trcll a« the moral stature of the Indian people 
along lines vhich would reallv lead to a 
permanent national regeneration because in 
his opinion the Founder of the movement " had 
tried to discover ^hnt had been handed down 
in the villages of India from time's past and 
6hoT\n how tho'e could be adopted for our 
needs, for the needs of our students and for 
reviving the intellectual, spiritual and cultural 
life to which ivc were used in our pa«t, ” and 
he concluded nith tlie following remarks. 

“1 feel that 500 veari hence, vhen we fhall not W 
Ibinz, our greet grand-chihlren would eniov the benefit 
of this movement; end I wuh and prav that lhi» move 
went may prow and erow until it spreads throushoni the 
whole land of our Bharais Mata and iJnne^ ahniit that 
unity for which we are all lonpinr namel)> 0 coun*r> 
With one people end with one mind ” 

Sir Akbar Hydari’s vi«it was followed bv 
tin invitation to the Founder-President from the 
Hyderabad Durbar, to visit Hyderabad with a 
party of men Bratachlns and a partv of girl 
Bratacharis for the purpose of giving edu- 
cational demonstrations for the benefit of the 
educational authorities of the State This visit to 
the Hvderab.ad Stale was undertaken by the 
Founder-President in company nitli b party of 
40 Bratacharis,. in October 1936 The party 
had a mo«t enthusiastic , and appreciative 
reception at His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s 
capital, where a series of Bratachari demonstra- 
tions were given The sentiments expressed on 
the occasion of these demonstrations bj’ the 
Educational authorities of Hyderabad, were 
highly significant At the demon«tr3lion before 
the Osmania Unhersitv, the Vice-Chancellt* 
of file Unii-ersit}' stated 

“The Brstachari movement has soraething very swi- 
ous behind it It has behind it tree pa!noli«in It has 
behind it that spirit which I hope wiJl ulfitustely 
Indians one. It knows no di'tinction' It is a roove- 
ment that is bom of the soil. It evallv the dignitr of 
labour with one’s own hand' The spin: 0 / Bratachan 
. wants to unite the soul of India ” 

The Educational ^lemSer of Hj’derabad, 

• the HonTjIe Nawab Alehdi Yar Jung, eolo^ed 


the movement in a public .speech in the 
following terms ; 

“The Bratachari movement has its roots deep in the 
tcm.vie past and i, not something new that has been im- 
ported from outside It has its roots in the pa^c and 
seeks to p3»e espression to the spirit of the soil. The 
ereat ihinj; eboiit the movement is that it is eniirelv 
Indian It is not imperial Tt is national It appeals' 
to us ” “ It anneals to all Indians and h arou'es our 
national consciousness It arouses in us the awakening 
and the feclinp that we are all one One of the reasons 
which led cne to request Mr Dull to come here and bring 
you here with him was that I felt eominceil that this 
movement should not confin- it«elf to Bengal when it is 
capable of beinij introduced throuRhoul the whole of 
India with modifieetions to suit focal conditions. I hope 
that the whole of India will lake this movement from 
vou so that all Indians may feel that they form one 
united peopfe." 

Tliusi educational authorities of the premier 
Moslem State of India bad seen in the movement 
not something parochial or provincial belonging 
merely to Bengal but the living force that 
contain* tn it«clf the ®ccret for bringing about 
the innci unity of the Indian people and 



Cretacharis engaged in clearance work wilh the 
Founder President Mr Dutt (extreme left) 

the complete self-e\pres*ion of the Indian spirit 
transicending provincial or religioits differences. 

The Hyderabad visit had other important 
and significant consequences Sm Sarojini 
Nnidu, who was at Hyderabad at the time 
of the visitj attended more thin one' 
Bratachari demonstration there and was so 
deeply impressed that subsequently in a com- 
munication to the Founder-President, she 
expressed her confidence that “ by harnessing 
the age-old village dances of the country to 
modem uses the young people of India were 
jirovided iiith a means of idgorous and rhjihraic 
ph 5 *sical exercise which would greatly benefit 
them- and build up their physical well-being on 
sound lines.” 
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It wfis a happy coincidence that in the 
train which carried the Bratacharis back from 
Hyderabad to Calcutta was no less a personage 
than hlahntma Gandhi himself. The BratachSri 
part}’’ gave him a spontaneous ovation in the 
Bratachari manner at the Nagpur railw.ay 
station and presented him with some literature 
regarding the movement. The Mahatma was 
then observing bis day of silence. Accordingly 
his only response at the time to the Bratacharis’ 
greeting was a kind and cordial smile; hut 
subsequent events revealed that he had been 
greatly impressed with the little that he had 
seen at Nagpur. A full Bratachari demonstra- 
tion was given before him in Calcutta when 
with his usual frankness he observed * 


“I am sorry to confess that this (moeement) is a 
new thing for me, though I should hare known about it 
iong aso. I came to know of it only a few days ago, 
when I saw some of the Bratacharis at Nagpur station 
who sang some songs I am trying to study the mwe* 
ment, and after I have done so hope to help m its growth 
I am hoping to come into closer touch with 'ou and 
Mr. Dutt end to know more of your movement in cour«e 
of time." 


While the blaha'tma was characteristically 
brief, his Secretary SJ ^fahadev Desai shortly 
afterwards gave in 'Jfarijan, dated 1 1 3S, a 
long account of the movement as demonstrated 
before Mahatma Gandhi and him«cU and 
expressed his as well as Gandhiji's eppreciatwn 
of the inner significance of the mwement He 
not only averred his conviction as to the 
possibilities of the movement in the sphere of 
physical culture suitable to India but al«o his 
belief that with the addition of a definite 
programme of vork and with a co-ordination 
so as to make the mcn-cment suitable for the 
whole of India, " it can bo a powerful means 
of raiding an army of non-violent volunteer 
ready to march wherever a situation requirics 
their presence. ” , , . • i 

Tiic movement is indeed at once prwinonl 
H 3 well as all-Indian It is not mechanical. 
It recognises the cultural diversify of cve^ 
provincial and regional area in India. It 
provides a common scheme by which each 
province can dcvvlop its cultural di«tjncln-c 


ness and yet' form' part of a common all-India 
national movement. The Bratas arc of universal 
application liot only to India but indeed to 
all countries in the world. The rhythmic 
wew's of conduct can be adapted for every part 
of India while retaining their rhythmic 
character. The songs enthusing to work, to 
unity’ and to the formation of character can be 
adapted into every Indian language while 
retaining their basic rhythm and their virile and 
(tynamic character; while each province will, 
within the compass of this frame-work, have 
the liberty to conserve and develop its own 
cultural traditions of dance and song and of arts 
and craffa so as to join all sections of its people 
tlirougb the medium of distinctive historical 
traditions m which all could take pride and 
participate But even in spite of this distinctive- 
ness. there are some dan«s such as the Raibeshe, 
Dhiili, etc , for men and the Brata dance for 
women which may provide, a common rhythm 
for all provinces of India and in which all may 
participate In this connection the following 
observations of Col. Donald S Rockwell of 
America after he witnessed the Bratachari 
dcinon«tr.ation at the Nizam’s College, Hjdera- 
bad, will be of interest : 

** A* 1 watched ibo^ eiron;, virile Deniislit of all 
•gft and laiihi leaping and whirling in Ihe ihtnralr 

C >rna of their dance^bcautilul of body and Jjtlie of 
»— I clo^d my e>ea and aavr a vicion of the'e pioneer 
men and women dancing acrosa India to the beat of her 
nevr national conaciouaneit, uniting caita and creed in 
ihe bond of aerviee to aoul and toil Hera liea the real 
hope for (be polttiral eolidanty of Indien men and (he 
phyaieal, mental and apiritual emancipation of Indian 
women I was delighted Viilh the friendly basia on wliirn 
Mo«lem and Hindu met m that whirling circle and were 
mrllrd into ju«t — Indiana, all lines ol c-sie di*lincli<'i 
and religious dissension forgolien Thia is truly dcnio- 

Thus will bo laid the foundation of that 
ail-lodia unity which, the Rt. Ilon’hlc Sir 
Akbar Hydari and other distinguished Indians 
liavo hoped, nil] be broufilit about through the 
imtrumcntaUly of the Bratachari movement. 
The Foundation Day celebrations in which 
men and womtn of other provinces of India 
joined with the liratacharis, of Bengal give an 
earnest of that great conmmination 
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As Inspector of Colleges for tlic Calcutta 
University for over SLvtccn years, I was in 
almost daily touch v.ith Chrisiians as well as 
non-Christian cduc.ational institutions in Bengal 
and Assam. I also know something about the 
Madras Christian College, Tambaram, and I 
have heard much about and, todaj’, I have seen 
the Forman Christian Cdllcgc The one thing 
common to all Christian educational institutions, 
whether of the Priniaiy, the Middle, the High 
School or the College stanaard, is that they 
always attract a very high percentage of non- 
Chnstmn students, so high m fact, that, on 
more than one occasion, criticism, and I think 
uncharitable criticism, has been levelled against 
them as scri’ing non-Chnstinn rather than 
Christian interests. 

Christian Educational Institution and 
Non-Ciiristians 

Let mo first of all give you my reasons for 
their popularity with non-Christians. We offer 
in our institutions a high standard teaching at 
rates which comp.are favourably with the rates 
charged in Government institutions of the same 
type. My personal experience in Bengal and 
Assam has shown this to be a fact and, so far 
as my information goes, it is true of eveiy 
Christian educational institution in other parts 
oSJsdis T.b.'j esMsparsiiyo eheai^ss oUessks* 
not been allowed to detract in any way from the 
high standard we have set before ourselves and 
which, I contend, we have always maintained 

Our educational equipment in the shape of 
libraries and laboratories have never been allow- 
ed to fall below the standard maintained by 
non-Christian educational institutions of our 
types and our standing On the other hand, it 
w’lll be found that, in a very large majority of 
cases, they are superior. Our buildings, our fur- 
niture, our gjTnnasia and our playgrounds have 
always been superior to those of the institutions 
with which we have to compete. In the extra- 
curricular activities we provide for our students, 
and these arc so varied in their 'character and 
so many in number, that I cannot deal with 
them in any except a very general way, we have 


always attempted and, I hope, attempted with 
success, to maintain the highest possible standard 
permitted by our means. 

The staff we provide is in no way inferior 
to the staff maintained in competing institutions. 
In selecting our teachers, we have never dreamt 
of sacrificing efficiency in teaching in order to 
place special facilities at the disposal of the 
adherents of the Christian faith. In the Govern- 
ing Bodies, Managing Committees and other 
controlling agencies, we have always tried to 
find room for our non-Christian friends. Wo 
believe that though all the financial responsibility 
13 borne by the different Christian organisations 
and, as such, they should always have the last 
word m shaping tlie policy of our educational 
institutions, still our non-Christian brethren who 
send us their sons and daughters for training-— 
which, let me assure you parenthetically, we 
regard as the highest compliment that can be 
pai<l to us — I say they too should ha\’e every 
legitimate opportunity of placing their point of 
view before us We further feel that we are 
under a moral, though not under a legal obliga- 
tion to give our most careful and favourable 
consideration to their opinions as expressed 
through their representatives. 

I hold that we maintain greater contact and 
friendship with our students than is ordinarily 
.tpy.vd jff iiiker Tkh is 

possible not because we are in any sense superior 
beings but because our general policy has been 
to attach as far as possible large, well-equipped 
and properly maintained hostels to all our schools 
and colleges Here 110 try to supply well- 
balanced and nourishing diet at reasonable rates 
and, at least in Bengal, Assam and Madras, we 
are never able to accommodate all those students 
who clamour at our gates for admission, which 
I understand is equally true of this institution. 
Our aim is to make our education.al institutions 
rcridential in character, but though we have put 
forth our best efi’orts, the funds at our disposal 
being limited, we have never been able to reach 
the ideal we have set before ourselves There 
is another factor which militates against our 
efforts to make our institutions completely 
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jects ol examination but also to implant in the 
jiainds of our students high moral and ethical 
jdoals. Our non-Chriatiaii friends may think 
othen\isc but wc believe that this is our primary 
obligation and we hold that, in order to discharge 
this obligation, wc should make some arrange- 
ments to tell our students what i\c believe will 
be helpful to them in their future life This, 1 
concci\e, is the reason for holding Scripture 
classes. As practically all among us are against 
compulsion m any form, wc prefer to lea\e the 
matter to the choice of our students Wc behove 
that our dutj’ ends when once these arrangt ments 
have been made and efforts put forth to persuade 
•our students to join the Scripture classes 

At (he same time, wc tr}’ by our conducf 
and character, m which wc confess we do not 
often succeed veiy well, to sliow indirectly to 
■our -tudents what a cliange there is for the belter, 
in any one’s life if he loyally follows the teach- 
ings of our Master Wo welcome the opportuni- 
ties nffonlcd both m and outside the class room 
to place before our students the principles of the 
faith wc profess and wc lo\e to preach it by our 
•daily lites and actions as nnich as the spoken 
or tlie written word 

That instruction in Scripture with optional 
nttendnnee is not objected to by either non- 
■CJinstinn students or their parents and guardians 
is abundantly clear from the fact that there has 
■been a steady ^owth m the number of students 
seeking admission into our school* and colleges 
all over India To mention a few m Bengal, 
the Scottish Church College and St Paul’* 
C. M S College and in Jladras the Madras 
Christian Colleges for Men and Women ha% e to 
refuse adrai**ion to hundreds of students e\ery 
year Here in Lahore, the Forman Christian 
■College, which started with 8 students, is now 
imparting instructions to about 1500 students 
These Cliristian educational institution* have 
been offered and have accepted more endow- 
ments and benefactions from nnn-Chnstians than 
from Indian Christian* which is not strange in 
view of the \ciw large numbers of students 
belonging to the former categoiy a* compared 
with the far smaller numbers drawm from Indian 
1[3hri«tian homes I am glad to be able to state 
that I hai'e found this in Assam, Bengal. Bihar, 
^fadras as also in the ease of the Poiman 
Christian Coilege which can proudly show a 
long list of non-Christian donors and bcmefactors 

I must admit that the adaption of the poliqr 
1 have referred to has been a cau«c of offence 
to some of the more ardent and enthusiastic 
"Christians. Tbeir %new seems to be that the 
•Christian Church has no business to maintain 
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any institution, educational or other, which can- 
not and IS not uscd for the direct propagation 
of our faith. They aho Jiold that one of tJie 
most important duties of the Church is towards 
those wlio are already inside the Christian fold 
and therefore the maintenance out of mission 
funds of institutions where direct evangeli-ation 
IS not conducted, is not called for. As a 
Christian, I must admit that I welcome with 
joy everj' accession to our community provided 
the change m faith is dictated by a firm convuc- 
tion 111 the message of Christ. Conversion m my 
view should proceed from pirsonal conviction 
and jKTsonal experience I, howeter, dcsirc it 
to be clearl5' understood that the accession to 
our strength is never regarde<l by us with plea- 
sure for Its potentialities m the political sphere. 
\\ e do not w ant an mcrea-c m our numbers 
because it would carry with it greater influence 
'm the political field. Wc feel that the faith w'e 
profess has a deeper significance m religious life 
and experience and has more effect in radically 
changing man's character for the better than 
any other prevailing religion and this wc regard 
as our only justification for attempting to place 
our point of view before our non-Christian 
brethren As Chnrtians we claim the same 
right to preach our faith which is enjoyed by the 
JIushm, the Sikh, the Arj*a Sam.ij and the spon- 
sors of the Snngafhan and Svddki mo^cmpnta. 
Wc claim this liberty so long ns we do not inter- 
fere with the liberty of others to preach and 
practise their faith nor behave in such a manner 
as to be a cause of offence to our non-Christian 
brethren 1 believe that cvciy one here in- 
cluding those whose faith is different from ours 
will admit the rca«onablene*s of this attitude. 

So far as the charge of sernng non-Christians 
more than Christians is concerned, an o^er- 
w helming majority among us feel that this is 
the one ana the only way of serwing our Lord 
and Ma«ter whose command is to preach Him 
among those to whom He is unknown. Apart 
from this argument based on theological grounds, 
we also feel that to confine our in*titutions to 
Chnstians only would be a fatal mistake. We 
are aware that the change m our faith leads our 
non-Clinstian brethren to think that we havii 
cea*ed to be Indians, that our sympathies n.'i 
longer he with our countiyincn in their struggL' 
for economic and political freedom, that, in a 
■word, though in India we are not of India. This 
impres*ion has to be removed at all costs We 
must do e\eiy thing which lies in our power to 
demonstrate to our brethren that in eveiy matter 
which does not implj' any compromise with the 
rcli^ovts tenets we hold, we arc at one with 
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them, that we are not narrow communalists 
desirous of improving our lot at the expense of 
our brethren who may profess a religion differ- 
ent from ours, that loolnng on them as our very 
own, we arc always prepared to share mUi th^ 
whatever facilities for improving the lot of our 
countrymen arc available. 

It is the constant presence of this feeling 
which has made it possible for us to tlirow open 
to our non-Christian brethren the doors of our 
schools and colleges, our industrial and techni- 
cal training centres, our agricultural schools, our 
outdoor dispensaries and indoor hospitals, our 
training schools and colleges and many other 
institutions too numerous to be mentioned, all of 
which aim at bettering the lot of the masses. 
We regard it as a happy au^ry that a majority 
of those undergoing instruction m these institu- 
tions are non-Christians, for we firmly believe 
that any improvement in their lot is bound to be 
reflected by an improvement in our lot, that we 
cannot rise in either the social, the economic 
or the political scale unless we are carried along 
with our countrymen and that an enlightened 
selfishness, if nothing else, should Induce us to 
ersist in this policy of helping ourselves by 
elping non-Chnstian brethren 

CoMJrUNAL Ikstitutions 

One of my best friends nbo is aUo .a 
colleague at the Calcutta University, and a 
member of the great Muslim community, has 
told me that in many, though not m all, cases 
the bitterness which prevails today specially 
among the two largest communities is due 
either to prejudice or to downright ignoMOcc 
Very often there is no desire to give offence 
but still something is done or said which Im 
the effect of giving offence to someone A word 
carelessly spoken has, more than once, to my 
knowledge alienated people wiio have been 
friends and this word would never have 
been spoken if the speaker had been familiar 
with the ways of life or the habits of the com- 
munity to which it had reference I hav; 
myself been pained time and again bv slighting 
references to the habits and customs of the 
Indian Christian community; but 1 have never 
penmtteil them to disturb my equanimity, for 
I was aware that they had not been dictated 
by malice or ill-feeling but by ignorance and 
prejudice, the only remedy for which is that 
knowledge and experience about iw which can 
come only when we mix intimately with one 
anotl er. 

Onr Christian institutions of v.-irioits types, 
Jnciiiding our schools and colleges where mem- 


bers of all communities are welcome, arc 
eminently calculated to bridge this gulf of 
ignorance. They enjoy one immense advantage 
over institutions maintained or controlled by 
Government. The policy of these institutions 
is of necessity controlled by public opinion irr 
these days of provincial autonomy. On account, 
of lack of education and political experience 
among the masses, and also becau'O, in a 
majority of cases, their representatives adopt 
the verj' short-sighted policy of playing up to* 
tbeir prejudices, these institutions are gradually 
tending to grow communal in their outlook. In 
this w’ay, the policy followed is being influenced 
by considerations ^which are calculated to go- 
against the truest interests of our motherland 
The experience of those who are looking; 
forward to the emergence of a united and happy 
Greater India is that whenever any attempt 
is made to shape educational policy from fhir' 
point of view, it is immediately turned down 
by the representatives referred to above, whose 
personal interests demand that the existing 
condition of communal tension should persist 
as long os possible. It is therefore that com- 
munai feelings and prej'udices are excited 
intentionally to the ultimate injury of the 
interests of the communities concerned, and an- 
atmosphere of suspicion and jealousy i« sought 
to be created to keep them apart, with the- 
result that it is daily becoming more and 
more impossible for l)io«e under this infiuenw^ 
to maintain en impartial and rational attitude 
on any question Mhieh can, in the slightest way,, 
be given a communal colouring 

In Bengal we are going to Jiave shortly a. 
Goverment educational institution teaching the 
s.ainc coursen and giving exactly the same kind 
of training as another Government institution 
with a long tradition of ser%-ici} behind it._ In 
the former it is proposed to cater specially 
for students professing a particular religious 
faith In the evicting institution, students 
irre'^pcctive of tlicir ca'fe or creed arc welcome 
and a little addition to the existing accommoda- 
tion would have been more tiian sufficient to 
meet (he requirements and yet the cs(nbh«h- 
ment of the proposed communal institution is 
in<Med upon. The institution I am referring 
to is n women’s college and it has its parallel 
in a men's college, the need for wfiich is not 
admitted by the imp-artinl man who is concern- 
ed only with tJie best and the most economical 
««e of public funds. Educational in'litutions, 
where future generation® are declined to be 
trained, are thus degenerating into weapons to 
be u«ed in the struggle for iwlilical supremacy 
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iimong contending parties in the legislature. 
The man who can give communal colleges for 
anen and women immediately entrenches him- 
self behind impenetrable barriers and however 
unfit he may be to give the right shape to the 
•educational policy of his province or to give 
leadership in new and unexplored directions in 
-which progress may be looked for, succeeds in 
retaining his supremacy only because of this 
jippeal to the communalism of a section of his 
countrymen. 

In fact in parts of Bengal the feeling of 
separatism have assumed such proportions that 
in certain places I visited, I found a Govem- 
•ment-aided Primary School, a Hindu Pathsala, 
A Muslim Muktab and a Primary school for the 
•children of the backward Hindu communities 
Illy enquiries showed that none of these schools 
-was adequately staffed, properly housed and 
•efficiently maintained; — they could not in view 
•of the fact that the small number of children 
-as well as the means available were divided 
among so many schools, and yet no one would 
hear of combining them into one large properly 
•staffed and efficient school housed in a accom- 
•modious and well-ventilated building 

I have referred more than once to the 
■disastrous policy of having communal institu- 
tions. The late Sir Syed Ahmed lUian, the 
■founder of the Aligarh University, is generally 
held responsible for showing the way to the 
•establishment of communal educational institu- 
-tions. It may be so in the sense that Aligarh 
•was the first really large and important 
institution of this type. Still I cannot foi^t 
-that long before the foundation of the Aligarh 
University, an elder brother of mine was 
refused admission to the Sanskrit CoHera, 
<Jalcutta, because he was not a Brahmin Tl! 
There is Yittie use in raking up old and un- 
pleasant stories but accepting facts as we find 
■them at present, there is not much doubt that 
•everj- lover of our motherland must do every 
■thing that lies in liis power to abolish these 
■denominational institutions These arc pre- 
venting students profes-ing different faiths from 
■being educated together and thu® understanding 
•one another’s point of view The spirit of 
religious tolerance lia«, under these cirCum- 
■«tances, no chance to grow and develop In 
•course of time, this separation caused bj- 
segregation in matters education.al creates an 
atmosphere of suspicion, if not of downright 
<‘nniity. Tlii* I con«ider the greatest blow to 
the pronth of Indian nationali'm Its infinite 
<apacity for mischief is due to the fact that Us 
effects are insidious and that it encourages 


communalism under the disguise of what may 
be called “ sectional ” patriotism and at the 
expense of what I should like to characterise as 
“ national " or “ All-India ” patriotism. 

As against this, we find in Christian 
institutions a calm and sober atmosphere which 
IS in welcome contrast to the clash of conflicting 
interests so often prevailing in the field of 
education elsewhere Except for the slight 
control exercised on them which is unavoidable 
in view of the capital and recurring grants made 
to them, these Christian institutions are free 
to shape their day-to-day policy and, as by the 
very nature of things, they are free from com- 
munal bitterness, they supply a place where 
young men and young women of all communi- 
ties can meet in an atmosphere of calmness and 
goodwill Here they get to know and under- 
stand one another and learn to respect one 
another’s prejudices and idiosyncrasies In this 
way, in these institutions the emphasis is 
shifted from the religious to the cultural and 
the social asjwcts of life and it is thus that 
communalism is scotched, if not killed. 

Inculcatio>j op Social Justice 

We claim that one outstanding service we 
have rendered to Indian nationalism is that we 
have laid the found.ation for democracy in our 
motherland At the beginning, the very well- 
to-do classes nere not disposed to favour the 
idea that their children should be educated or 
should mix on terms of equality with children 
coming from humbler homes I cannot say with 
truth that this feeling of separatism has dis- 
appeared altogether At any rate, the foolish- 
ness of this attitude elicited a noteworthy 
comment from Sir John Lawrence, the then 
Governor of the Punjab, and one of the earliest 
Iriends and patrons of the Lahore School, a 
parent of the Forman Christian College. After 
presiding at the distribution of prizes in 1869 
he observed that the great men were making n 
mi'takc by not " securing for their children the 
advantages of a good education ” and warned 
them that unless they changed their course, thr 
next generation would see the descendants of 
shop-keepers and tradesmen exalted to high 
places. I.^tcr on the students were recruited 
from all c!as®cs. To quote the exact words of 
the rclex’ant Mission report the students came 
"from the mechanic and trafficker in the b.azar, 
to the first bom of the Rnjnh who «its high 
among the princes.” This has been our uniform 
policy not only in (he Pnnjnh hut all over 
India and it is thu« that the idea of equality 
has been pre.achcd throughout the length and 
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-and more leadership and initiative and be in 
a position to take up the responsibility iw it 
•shifts from the West to the East. 

Tlic missfonnrits, male and female, who 
liave served India in the past, arc handing down 
to U3, Indian Christians, a glorious tradition 
•of unselfish and devoted service. I hope that 
the unhealthy communally-ridden atmosphere 
■of India will not make ua forget the lesson we 
have learnt. 1 know that it will not be bo and 
that we shall maintain this tradition of ecrvicc 
which we have inherited from our illustrious 
•predecessors. 

In conclusion, let me remind you that 
though our faith ia not the same as that of the 
majority among you, none the less we arc one 
flesh and blood, we derive our ancestry from 
the same stock as you Your way of looking 
jit things is our way of looking at things. If 
we have your weakness and frailties, we also 
have your strength Regard us tiien as really 
^'our bi others and permit us to serve you 
through all the different institutions which have 
•been brought into existence by some of our best 
friends who accidentally happen to carry 
foreign blood m their veins. Overlook our frail- 
ties if you can, assist us when we seek your 
jissistance and, above all, do not regard us as 
aliens in the land of our birtli and never think, 
•even for one moment, that our interests he be- 
yond the bounds of our motherland 


What I have placed before yru today wjs 
pennwl in tbc quiet of my study in fbe intcr- 
xmH of a very busy life. After reading it once 
again, I find that the thoughts and ideas I have 
put before you lack that organic unity and 
academic detachincnt which ought to be found 
in an addrc«8 of the type usual on occasions 
like tlic present. They, however, are the 
honest convictions of an Indian Christian who 
lias always tried to think deeply about our 
motherland erd the place every comaiuiiity 
should occupy in lior economy. 1 have ven- 
tured to put before you ray ideas as to the 
way in w'hieh we, a small minority eommunity, 
can serve you our non-Christian brethren and, 
through you, our motherland I can assure you 
that there are thousands and probably hundreds 
of thousands of Indian Christians who think 
as I think, though they do not enjoy the op- 
portunity of speaking to you as I have been 
privileged to do today Let me assure you once 
again that ns a community we yield to none 
in our loyalty to the best and truest interests 
of our country and also that wo shall, now and 
always, stand shoulder to shoulder with our 
flesh and blood m every sphere of work where 
the little we can do is likely to be of ultimate 
benefit to our mofherlnnd and to every one of 
our brethren and sisters. 

(Founder'* Day Addres* at Forman Chn<iian CotleBe, 
Lahore ) 
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NEW EDUCATION FOR ENGLAND 
By Professor NARESH CHANDRA ilOV, m a , pIi.d 


The publication of the Spens Rcportl on Second- 
ary’ Education and the Conference on educa- 
tional associations held m the University 
College, London, in the first week of this month 
have released new ideas about secondary and 
collegiate education in this country. They have 
attracted considerable attention and enlisted as 
much support as they have provoked criticism. 

Let us take up first the report on secondary 
education which was signed and submitted in 
October last and published only recently by the 
Board of Education It is the work of the 
Consultative Committee associated with this 
Board. This Committee was first set up as a 
result of the Board of Education Act passed in 
1899. It was however reorganised after the war 
in 1920 and since then it has been incessantly 
at work. The energy and enterprise which it 
has put forth during these years are now writ 
large in the reorganised school of this country 
and in their recast and reshaped syllabus and 
curricula of studies. 

The Consultative Committee is a statutory 
body no doubt but as its title signifies it is 
purely an advisory body as well. When the 
Board of Education thinks that some particular 
aspect of education requires fresh eKammation, 
it refers it to the Committee which then pro- 
ceeds to enquire into the subject independently 
and minutely Once the examination is over, 
it submits its conclusions to the Board and it ' 
is for the latter to give effect to the su^estions 
in its discretion. In the present case the 
question which was referred to the Committee 
was that of the organisation and interrelation 
of schools other than those administered under 
the Elementary’ Code In particular the Com- 
mittee was asked to consider and report on this 
subject with special regard " to the framework 
and content of the education of pupils who do 
not remain at school beyond the age of about 
16.” It is not certain if all the recommenda- 
tions made by the Committee on the subject of 
enquiry would be put into effect by the Ministry 
of Education. In a " Prefatory Note ” which 
introduces the Report of the Committee to the 
public, Sir Maurice Holmes, Permanent Secre- 


1. Stcondary Educatiem (His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office) 3s 6d. ret. 


tary to the Board of Education, observes that 
“ m publishing the report forthwith, the Board 
must not be regarded as committed to accept- 
ance of its conclusions and recommendations 

The members of the Consultative Com- 
mittee are all of them the appointees of the 
Minister of Education They are appointed 
for a renewable term of five years and arc 
cliosen from the different spheres of the educa- 
tional world. The Committee thus constituted 
ts eminently fitted for the study of a particular 
question from all angles possible. For fourteen 
years since the reconstitution of the Committee 
m 1920, it had the advantage of working under 
the chairmanship of Sir Henry Hadow. A 
distinguished scholar and a dynamic personali- 
ty, he infused a new spirit into the reconstituted 
Committee and under bis leadership it found it 
possible to prepare as many as six reports 
between 1920 and 1933 on different questions 
submitted to it by the Board Ow’ing to failing 
health, he was constrained to resign in January 
1934 Since his resignation, the Committee has 
worked under the chairmanship of Mr Will 
Spens.s the Master of the Corpus Christ! 
College, Cambridge. 

It was in 1933 that the question on which 
the Committee has now submitted its report 
was referred to it by the Board of Education 
During the five years which the Committee had 
at its disposal, it examined more than 160 
wUnesses chosen from diverse fields of education 
and received memoranda and statistics on 
different aspects of the question from about 
three hundred individuals and associations 
Some of those who either appeared before the 
Committee as witnesses or submitted memo- 
randa to it may be mentioned. They include 
Sir Maurice Holmes, Permanent Secretary to 
the Board of Education, !NIrs. E M. Lowe, 
Chairman of the Education Committee of the 
London County Council from 1934 to 1937 and 
the future Chairman of the London County 
Council, Mr J P. Sargent, formerly Director of 
Education for Essex and at present Education 
Commissioner with the Gov’emment of India 


2. He IS now Sir Will Spens He was honoured nn 
tie New Year’s day for his work as Chairman of the- 
ConsnltatiTe Committee. 
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an industry and those whose aim “ is to provide 
an educational foundation and background fo'* 
those pupils whose intention is to enter industry 
on leaving school about the age of 16.*’ Tlie 
illustrations of the former are found in the 
schools for furniture and cabinet-making and in 
♦he schools for tailoring. Their position be- 
,*omcs more -clear if ne cal! them trade schools 
instead of technical schools. The illustraUons 
of the latter are found in those institutions 
which do not train boys for any particular 
trade or for any particular branch of any 
indu«try but irap.arts to them an all round 
training m diffcicnt technical aspects of an 
industry. The engineering industry is, for 
example, many-sided It has different groups 
and ' branches' But a , technical school proper 
gives' training generally in all these aspects -o 
that when a boylca\Tg the school he becomes 
prepared tfi’tnkc up a position in-an engineer- 
ing industry of any one of these groups. ^ 

* • It is' “of -course not a fact that in a trade 
school; a boy merely _ devotes his time to the 
picking'up.of'the technique of work in that 
trade. A boy who is in a school for furniture 
nnd cabinet-making • for instance has not all 
hi3 time eaten up in acquainting himself with 
the teehnicahtics of making furniture Both 
.'in the technical schools proper and in these 
trade schools much time is allotted for strength- 
ening the foundations of knowledge of the bo>'s 
Besides it has been claimed by some educational 
experts that , . . 

“thwis no.stihjfct In the corncolum of «»» type 
'-Tiva-lonil echool for any age of bov or girl 'that might 
not he liheralj'ed while at the ^ame time furnishing the 
hijhe<t depTK of Tiicational effecliTene-««.” 

But although so much is true, the Consulta- 
tive CoramiUcc has come to the conclusion that 
the trade febocOs ranerrurd with the trsiniBg of 
boys in any particular branch of trade or 
indu'lrj’ should be left as they are. They arc 
of course institutions to fae encouraged and 
strengthened but to be encoura^rf and 
stfc'ngUicncd ns such and not as part and parcel 
of the system of secondar>' education. 

The technical schools, however, shouhl 
have, according to the Committee, a new status 
Wherever possible they should be pven the 
s.ime position nnd status a* the Gmirnnar 
Schools and should be regarded ns secondary 
schools in the same ®cn'e ns the Grammar 
Schools Tlicj- should be known also as Techni- 
cal High School^ as their present title might 
give out the impression that thev were merelv 
primary institution*. IVhcn a boj' leaves his 
primaiy «cheol nt about elin-cn (ll-f-), hw 
sr.-in 


parents in consultation with the bead master of 
this institution might decide to send him either 
to a Grammar School or to a Technical High 
School according as they judge his inchnatioos 
and aptitude. But this must not be regarded as 
the final choice as to the boy’a future studies. 
At about the age of eleven it may be difficult 
to make a choice once for all Consequently, 
after about two years a second choice is recom- 
mended. A boy who has entered a Grammar 
^hool may find its curriculum of studies not to 
his taste and not up to his calibre. His taste 
however may be in the direction of the 
studies upon which the Technical High School 
puts emphasis. Similarly a boy entering the 
Technical High School at about the age of 
eleven may discover that his choice has nof 
been proper and that he should better take up 
studies which are conducted in a Grammar 
School So at about thirteen (13+) the boys 
should be enabled to change one school for the 
other. In order th.at this interchange of 
students may be facilitated, for the first two 
years the curnculum ot studies in both tj^iM 
of schools should be more or less similar. But 
once at about thirteen final choice is made, the 
Grammar School and the Technical High School 
must move in their own respective ways. 

We may repeat that this recommendation 
will affect fundamentally the trends of eecond- 
ar>’ education in England. The Committee was 
however com-inced that this equality of position 
between the Grammep Schools and the Techni- 
cal High Schools in the scheme of secondarj' 
education in (be country was essential in the 
interests of the general public. Simply because 
the Tcchuic.'i! Schools have not this equality at 
present, it is regarded as dorogatorj- to the 
prestige of a boy that he should be sent to such 
an iustrtutron. To read in a Gramaiar Sclioo} 
gives him greater prestige and opens out to him 
a greater and bcttcfv future, while to rc.ad in a 
technical «ehr>o! immctliately «tamps him with 
infenontv Tiic rfeult of tlii® arrangement has 
been this that most of the capable boys have 
flocked to the Grammar Schools and neglected 
'the Technical Schools. This has on (he one side 
left the indu'trica-jnannid^ bv rather inferior 
type of people nnd on the other created an over- 
flow -of men for the prnfe«'inn* Thi* i« a ca<e 
of m3l.->dj«»tfn''nt which has pot to be rectified, 
and the Committee souahl to rectify thi-? 
maladjustment bv making the Technic.al High 
Sehool** equal in etalu«, position and re«pcct- 
abililv with the Grammar School* 

"Hie qi:c*(ion i* if (he intellect of (he Briti'Fj 
youth would be adversely affected by this 
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firratiKCffic'fit or not. Tlic CoHimlltee Inn 
definite o|)iiiions on this tufijecU It U podlivcly 
of o])iniun timt il is not imrely by learning 
clns-ica or L'n^lidi bubjects or Mntbematics tliat 
ft boy pets bis intellect developed, his undcr- 
ttanditip (luiekencd and his mind disciplined. 
It is lotnlly fnl'C to bay tlmt it is only training 
in pucb bubjicls wliich gives the boya both 
ncciirncy of knowledge nnd ability to look 
beyond the imincdmtc bubjecl-mattcr of fctuihcs. 
Tiie engineering subjects or i-oinc such other 
Bubjects as well will have tlic Banie cfTect in 
unfolding all the powers in the man IJesidca 
il is irrational to rcofT at the-'e bubjicta as 
vocational while the subjects cmphabiacd m tlic 
Grammar Schools arc ' liberal ’ in character. 
Actually there was a lime when even tln«c bo- 
callcd ' liberal ’ subjects were really vocational 
in ciiaracter. They were introduced so that men 
for the professions like tlic church, the law and 
the civil service might be properly trained. 
Consequently the CommUtec thinks that by 
following the engineering subjects the eludenU 
vvill not log behind in general understanding, In 
quickness of perception and in the general 
breadth of outlook. In this respect tlicy will 
certainly stand where the students of the 
Grammar Schools do at present Dul they will 
have this additional advantage that they will 
have to thoir credit an excellent training which 
may immediately be utilised in trade and 
industry. * . ^ 

Sir Will Spens, the Chairman of the Con- 
BuUatis'c Committee, has in iact become a great 
believer in education with a vocational biao 
And he docs not appear to bo content with 
introducing it in the secondary schools alone 
He seems to be in favour of introducing it in one 
form or another in the Universities as well He 
is not only the head of a great college at 
Cambridge and as such in touch with batches of 
best students who p.^$s out of the Universilies 
today. But he has been also for the last ten 
years the President of the Employment Bo.'jrd 
at the Cambridee University. In this capacity 
also he has acquired first-hand knowledge as to 
t)ie requirements of the graduntea for eroplw- 
ment in responsible positions in different fields 


of activity. It i'5 hi' cfefinite opinion and this 
opinion he has exprc«'e/i in his address l>cforc 
the Conference of DJucational Associations in 
the fifBt week of lids month that p-so'ing with 
high linnnurs in nuy p'lrticiibir Buhjcct docs not 
make a candidate projicriy fitted for some 
n--pon«iblc job Jle rnu-t have definite know- 
ledge of the pubjeet with which he wilt be 
rwjuired to deal if lie is appointed to this 
position. 

Now this IS a point of view which definitely 
nms counter to the established opinion in tins 
eoUMlo'- More than eighty yinra ago, Lord 
Macaulay nnd Renjannn Jowett, the famous 
Master of Balllol, laid down the opinion as the 
Chairman nnd member rcspccth’cly of the Com- 
mittee on competitive examinations for the 
Indian Civnl Service that men fhould be recruit- 
ed for tliis body not on the ba>is of any epocial 
knowledge wliich would be required for them 
for the discharge of their duties as administra- 
tive or judicial officers but on the basis of 
general i^ducation and culture. A young man 
who had finished liberal education to hts credit, 
and had his understanding strengthened, his 
jnfelJect developed, Jus judgment matured and 
his eyes and cars opened would not find it diffi- 
cult to pick up the specialised loiowlMge 
necessary for the discharge of immediate duties 
as an officer of the Government. He would 
have at the same time a mind enriched and an 
outlook greatly widened and consequently 
whenever any emergenev would nri«e lie vrould 
he equal to it. But a man who had specialist 
knowledge alone w ould be m a position only to 
perform his immediate duties and but would be 
good for no duty which was not of the routine 
Iv-pe This theory has been accepted so far by 
the British public and not only the examinations 
for recruitment to the Indian Civil Service but 
aho examinations for the Civnl Services in this 
country have bwn conducted since their incep- 
tion on this basis Naturally the opinion 
expressed by Sir Will Spens has provoked 
thinking 

I on<1»n 

January 24. 1939 
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orriirigeinLnl or not. The CommilU*c Im** 
<krinite opinions on lliis subject. It is positively 
of opinion that it is not merely by learning 
chis'-ics or CiikIisIi tubjicU or Mathematics that 
B boy gets ills intellect ilcvclojicd, hia under- 
£tnn(ling ({uickincd nnd Ida mind diaeiplincd 
It is totally faUc to eay that it is only tmining 
in fiich subjects which gives the iioys both 
nccuriicy of Knowledge and ability to look 
beyond the immediate subjett-inatter of btudics. 
Tlie engineering subjects or tome such other 
Eubjeets as well wilt have the same effect in 
unfolding all the powers m the man Ikside-s 
it is irrational to i-eiiff at th<'“e eubjetU I's 
^oeatIon:lI while the subjects emplia«i&ed in the 
Grammar Schools arc ‘ liberal ' in character. 
Actually there was a lime when even tho«c eo- 
callcd ' liberal ’ subjects were really voc.ntionaI 
in tiiaraclcr. Tlicy were introduced §o lliat men 
for the profusions like the church, the law and 
the civil fcrvicc might he properly trained. 
Consequently the Committee thinks that by 
following tlie engineering eubjeets the students 
will not leg behind in general understanding, in 
quicknc«s of perception and in the general 
breadth of outlook. In this respect they will 
certainly stand where the students of the 
Grammar Schools do at present. But they will 
have this additional advantage that they will 
have to their credit an excellent training which 
may immediately be utilised in trade and 
industry. / 

Sir Will Spens, the Chairman of the Con* 
sultative Committee, has in fact become a great 
believer in education with a vocational bias 
And he does not appear to be content with 
introducing it in the secondary schools alone, 
lie seems to be in favour of introducing it in one 
form or another in the Universities as well He 
is not only the head of a great college at 
Cambridge and as such in touch with batches of 
best students who pass out of the Universities 
today. But he has been also for the la^t ten 
years the President of the Emp!o>Tncnt Board 
at the Cambridge University. In this esparity 
also he has acquired first-hand knowledge as to 
the requirements of the graduates^ for employ- 
ment in responsible positions in different fields 


of nrUvity. It is lii“ definite opinion and this 
opinion he has expressejj in his nddrcH Jieforc 
the Conference of IkJucational Ab'oeiatians in 
the first week of this month that pas-ing with 
high honours in any particular tulijict docs not 
inaKo a candidate propirly fitted for fomc 
rc-imn^blc job. He mu*t have definite know- 
ledge of the fiihjoct with wliich he will be 
retjtiirtd to deal if he i« njipointed to this 
IKwitioo. 

Now this is a point of view which definitely 
runs counter to the cstahhslied opinion in this 
country. More titan (ighty years ago, Lord 
Macaulay and Benjamin Jowett, the famous 
hfnsu-r of Ballio], laid dow-n the opinion os the 
Chairman and member rc.«pcctively of the Com- 
mittee on competitive examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service that men should be recruit- 
ed for this body not on the bads of any special 
knowledge which would he required for them 
for the discharge of their duties as administra- 
tive or judicial olSccrB but on the basis of 
general Question and culture. A young mao 
who had finisnciJ liberal education to his credit, 
and hod his understanding strengthened, his 
intellect developed, his judgment matured and 
his eyes ond cars opened would not find it diffi* 
cull to pick up the specialised knowledge 
necessary for the discharge of immediate duties 
as an oflieer of the Government He would 
have at the same time a mind enriched and an 
outlook greatly widened and consequent!}* 
whenever any emergency would arise he would 
be equal to it. But a man who had speciali'cd 
knowledge alone would be in a position only to 
perform his immediate duties and but would be 
good for no duty which was not of the routine 
type This theory has been accepted so far by 
the British public and not only the examinations 
for recruitment to the Indian Civil Service but 
abo examinations for the Civnl Services in this 
country have been conducted since their incep- 
tion on this basis Naturally the opinion 
expressed by Sir Will Spens has provoked 
thinking 

LonSon 
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pati and eka patni, one husband for the \nie 
and one wife for the husband even after the 
death of either, and a second marriage was 
ordained for the widower only where he had 
not begotten sons or had not performed 
sacrifices or was ineligible for other orders of 
life (yajnavalkya 1-89, commentary by Mil. 1 
M.LJ. Rev. ed. 236, see also 32 All. 575, 579 
to 581). But while the ideal is still maintained 
in the case of the wife it has been relaxed in 
the case of a husband wlio can take to a 
second wife freely after the first wife’s death 
(See Manu 5, 162 & 168) but in her life-time 
'only under exceptional circumstances (Manu 
IX-80, 81; Yai I, 72 & 73). 

It would be interesting to discuss the 
historical development of the law on the sub- 
ject. It is true that polygamy is io evidence 
in the Vcdic times as the following references 
to texts will show, but it would not therefore 
follow that it liad the sanction of Dliarma (law) 
Princely families have resorted to it and some 
wealthy persons also imitated them as b 
evident from the heroes of tlie Mahabharata 
having many wives, but these instances should 
be considered more as infractions of the law 
than as evidence of a lawful custom. In 
Matrayani Samhita 1,5,8 the ton wives (JiyS) 
of Manu are mentioned; in Taittinya Samhita 
(6 K. 6 Fra, 4 A. 3) it is said that a man m.ev 
have two wives as there may be tw'o strings for 
one piece of s-acriflcial wood, and m ^itarcyo 
Brahmana (3, 2-12) plurality of wives is men- 
tioned as possible to a man but not plurality of 
husbands to a woman A man is enjoined to 
take wife from the same caste and country 
(Hirana-Grihifasutra, 1 P 1, p. S-19 S-2; 
Gautama 431). But it is significant that it *8 
only one wife Dhdrmapatni who is mentioned as 
the religious associate in the expression Dampatx 
(married couple) thus proving monogamy ns 
the natural and u^usl state ol things, loan^} 
in the verse,” “ that couple who .sacrifice 
with one mind” (Rig Veda, 8th M 
31. S-6) and even where there is plurality 
of wives, it h the first wife (chief) who 

matters while the other wives are relegated to 
an inferior position though they belonged to the 
same caste. In later times when Aryan? 
succumbed to admixture of c-artes, a Brahmin 
in addition to a wife from the same carte wns 
ftlloued only three more wivrs, Ksbatriy.? only 
two more, a Vaishva only one more from the 
lower caste according to the direct order of 
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castes but a Sudra was restricted only to a 
Sudra tvife (Parashara Grihyasutra 1 Ka. 
5-10: Narada 12,5: Vish. 21. V 4; Baudli. 1. 
10. 2; Manu. 3, 13). Some texts interdicted a 
wife from the Sudra caste to all the twice-born 
castes (Baudh. 2, 2, 7 & 4, 1,5, Narada 12, lOS, f. 
& Vish. 26, 4 IT) but Yajnavalkya condemns 
this practice of more wives according to the order 
of castes (Yaj. 156, 1 M.LJ Rev. Ed. p. Ill), 
and when the practice of taking wives from 
different castes became obsolete, those inclined 
to polygamy practiced the same from their own 
caste and the eldest wife became the religious 
associate (Vida Vishnu 26, 1-4) thereby lending 
colour to the view that plurality of wives was 
permitted without infringement of the law but 
as already stated, that practice was confined to 
the princely classes, though even in inscriptions 
very frequently one single wife is ascribed to 
them (Jolly’s H L. & C. 140). But these 
restrictive texts are at any rate authorities for 
the view that it is not open to a Hindu to have 
any number of wives without any restriction at 
all as is now understood in courte of law. The 
text of Manu (III 12 ), 

"For the fint aarriage of drtjar, a woman ot the 
tame eaaie i* recommended but for tho«e who are 
impelled bf Inrhnauoa to marry a aeeond lime women 
ID the direct order of cItMea are enjoined.” 

would seem to show that it was not open to a 
man to marry a second wife of the same class 
in the life-time of the first without o justifying 
cause. 

SmpEHCESSION 

As instances of polygamy from the same 
caste were found to be growing, the Hindu 
law-givers thought it necessary’ to prohibit 
polygamy except for a few justifying causes. 

It was first broadly laid down that a blameless 
wife could not be superceded by a man except 
under penaJtj- of a third of hh property to be 
given to her (Yajn 1 Ch. 76) and lie was abo 
liable to a severe punishment by the king (Nar 
Ch 12, 95) But the causes which could justify 
supcrcession related (1) to her health (2' 
her conduct and temper (3) b.arronncss in her 
( 4 ) failure to produce male off®prirg and (5) 
infidelity to the husband Her consent to 
second marriage nbo supplied the place of n . 
justifying cause Manu laid down : 

“She who drinVs *plrit«ous limiors sets immorstlr, 
•hows hatred to her lord, incurably diseased, mischlee- 
oiM or vt'lehil, mar l>e -iipcrre'e,) by (gnntbrr) a« any 
lime; a barren wife in the eisbth year, one who«e 
children all Hie In the tenth, and she who only bean 
daoghlera In the elerenih” (M. 1X-TO.8I). 
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Yojnavalkya speaks in the same strain 
(Yaj. 1. 73). Baudhyana says, 

prudent men forsake a wife who neglects due attendance, 
43 barren or immoral or frequents houses of strangeR,” 
and prescribes 10 years for a barren wife, 12 
years for one who bears only daughters and 15 
years for one w hose children are all dead, 
before she could be superceded, but a wife who 
13 rebellious is required to be instantly for- 
saken (2 Col. Digest 131 verse 66) 

According to Narada, 

It IS a crime in them both .f they desert each other 
or if the; persist in mutual altercation except in the case 
of adultery by a guarded wife. Let a man banish from 
his house a wife who embezzles all his wealth under 
pretence of female property or who procures an abortion 
or who wi'hes the death of her hu«hand ” (2 Col Digea 
130). 

and a husband is forbidden to have any 
intercourse with a wife who is barren 
or gives birth only to daughleis or it 
she behaves unbecomingly or always disobeys 
him {Nar. 12*94) . Devala adds degradation 
from caste and total failure of courses among 
the justifying causes (2 Dig. 129, verse 62), but 
no atonement is ordained for a man who for* 
■sakes a faultless wife Illegally (verse 61) 
"Vishnu lays down a severe chastisement for the 
•forsaking of a wife who is without blame (2 
Digest 129, verso 60). As regards contraction 
of second marriage with the consent of the first 
wife on the principle of tolenfi non fit mjutno, 
Manu lays down that a wife who is beloved and 
wirtuous must never be disgraced though affiic- 
ted W'ith illness, but she may be superceded bv 
another with her own consent (2 Digest 133, 
verse 73). Tlie superceded wife was in every 
•case allowed a suflicicnt provision for her 
Tuaintenance (Yaj. v 74, 2 Digest 133; Mit If 
.« ii, 34-35 and Strange VoJ, 1, 5Jb JEd- p. 
itnd she was enjoined to remain in her husband’s 
hou'c (Manu IX 83) Wc thus sec that poly- 
gamy is not allowed by Hindu law texts. A 
great contro\er?>' h.as arisen on the interpre- 
-tation of the texts of Manu and Yajnavalkya 
on the «ubject of supcrcc<ston. While on the 
one hand Paivlit lahvara Chandra Vidyasagar 
enn<idrre<l them to l>c mandatorj*. other Pundits 
like Tnranafh Tarknvach.'i«pati and Kaviraj 
Knwaratnn interpreted them ns containing 
dirrefon- precept- and .Tuetiee Giirudas Banerji 
' sidc« with the l.atter (Banerjt's IT. IfI. Ed. 
P. 43). Pandit Viilya'aear thinks (hat in terms 
of the rule of Mimam«a interpretation, the tests 
eon«ti(ule n pans.'iml.Aynl (an implied prohi- 

1. 


bition) and not merely an arf/iatada,2 (a 
declaration of a known fact). No doubt under 
tJiese rules both alternatives are possible but 
the latter alternative should not be accepted 
where the other is more legitimate. A text under 
the law of Mmiarasa is of five kinds (1) a vtdhii 
or more properly apurva tndhi (mandatory in- 
junction or positive precept enjoining an act 
which would not be done but for the injunction) 
or (2) a nifhedkai (prohibitorj’ injunction or a 
negative precept enjoimng forbearance of an 
act w'hich would not be observed but for the 
precept) or (3) a par^samkhya^ (implied pro- 
hibition which follows from enjoining an act 
under certain limitations only) or (4) a niyama^ 
(directorj’ precept which enjoins doing of an 
act which would be done even without the 
precept or (5) an artkavada^ (a declaration of a 
known fact). The texts of Manu (IX. 60-811 
and Yajnavalkya (1. 73) and others of similar 
import can not be a vtdht, not containing 
a mandatory injunction, nor a nUkedha, as 
the prohibition is not express, nor a niyamc 
(direetorv* precept) as that i* con'titutcd when 
there IS a direction for tlie doing of an act at n 
particular time or place or manner, the act 
itself being one which would be done even 
without the rule of the Shastrns. Thej' are 
therefore either a parisamkyha or an arthavada, 
but tbc latter not being admissible without 
sufficient reason the former ought to be deduced. 
Among these precepts the precepts of the first 
two kinds undoubtedly constitute commands of 
an imperative character, the breach whereof 
becomes illegal and the third kind of precept f.e. 
a p<iri,<omfc)u/(j ic also recognised ns equally 
binding, while a niyama and an arthavada arc 
purely directorj- precepts, the breach whereof 
IS not visited with any conseguenees of a penal 
character But as a pnn«amfchT/n is liable to 
be challenged with the nltemntive of an 
arthavada, it would be worthwhile to find out 
if there arc any texts in Sha'tras wliich are of 
the fir«t two kinds le. an apwva vidhi or a 
vxfhcdha or «ueh a* arc unchallcngablc pari- 
samkhyas An ajnirvo indhi is here out of the 
question as it enjoins rn net and not a forbear- 
ance. therefore a nishedha is (he one to be 
searched H’e have already referred above to 
(he texts of Narada and V}«hnii which lay down 
a revere puni«hmrnt for the «iinerre'«ien of a 
wife who is blamcleca without any cau®e, (he 
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puni$limcnt being the same as is meted out to 
a thief (Vide verses 59 and GO in 2 Digest 129 
and Jagannatli’s comment on verse 59). Wc 
have also mentioned Ynjnavalkj'a’s text (1-76) 
prescribing a severe penal consequence such 
as a forfeiture of a third of one’s property in 
favour of an abandoned wife for the act of 
abandonment or supercession. Texts sudj as 
tliese cannot constitute precepts only of a 
directory nature but although they are pan- 
samkhyas inasmuch a^i a prohibition of the 
act of supcrcession is not expressly stated but 
necessarily follows from the propositions laid 
down, they are parisamhhaijas not liable to be 
challenged with an alternative of an orthavada 
and are equivalent to a precept of the second 
time ie. a nish^dka, a prohibitory injunction. 
We may now quote a text of Apastamba which 
is undoubtedly a nish^ha The text run« 
thus 


“ a p«r»rin (halt not take a aeoond wif« if he haa already 
one who ia capable of performing her ahare of religiooa 
diiiiea and who bears aona ” (Apa'tamba 2 p 6 p. 14 k. 
16). 


Similarly Devala says, 

“ no atonement la ordained tot that man who foraakea 
hta own wife, ibiough de)u«ion of nund, deaerting her 
jllegally; not lot him who foraaVea a virtuona aon” (2 
Col. Digeat 6. v. 61). 

To crown all, we miiy quote the pnnee of 
low-givers Manu who says, 


“if ilia wife be virtuoiia and hi'e home a aon. tet iivi 
a man contract another matTiage. unless he do m on ihe 
loea of hia w fe or aon " (2 Col Digeat p tJ3. V. 711 


Those texts undoubtedly contain command* 
of an imperative character, ftwAcdAa tndkis, 
the breach whereof is illegal We therefore 
conclude that Hindu law texts make polygamy 
illegal except under exceptional circumstances 
such ns (1) incurable and loathsome disease 
like Icprosv (2) incurable insanity (3) con- 
firmetf barrenness (4j failure (a pcodacc male 
ofT'pring (5) commis'ion of adultery or oilier 
serious offence 'uch ns inveterate hatred of the 
hn«band resulting in nn attempt to murder him 
or emhczrlcmcnt of lus property or the like, 
(0) degradation from caste winch will now 
inchido change of religion. We may dismiss 
minor fault* such ns tcmporaiv’ d\«ob^icnce or 
mere quarrel'omone**, a« lieing cxpiable and 
ineap.aWe of creating lawful fiipcrccs«ion, and 
nl«n such conrent of the wife ns is obtained 
frmidulcntlv or under coercion or imduc in- 
fltionre or such a* the wife ss a prudent person 
of onlinara* scn®e would not grant without a 
sufficient cau«e. 


MODERJif Te.XT IVniTEES 
Now let US see lioiv tlie subject ol polygamy 
lias been viewed by the modern text writers on 
Hindu Jaw and custom, before wc pa*3 on to 
a consideration of the ca>o-laiv whicli lus 
decided that polygamy under Hindu law is not 
illegal Among the early writers MacNaughten 
(Hindu Jaw, page SS), Sir Thomas Strange 
(Hindu law, Vol. 1, 52) and Shamacharan 
Sarkar [V'yaeastha Darpatia p. 672) consider 
polygamy as illegal Ghosh thinks that polj'- 
j;amy is not iicrmittcd though commonly 
practiced (Ghosh, Vol. 1, 2nd Ed. p. C64). 
Or Jolly admits that Hindu Sliastras lay down 
Ihc monogamous ideal but thinks it is not 
followed in practice though instances of poly- 
gamy arc confined to princely classes (Dr. 
Jollv'sHL & C. page 140). Ganapati Ayyar 
^•onsIdo^8 polygamy ns prohibited by tlic Hindu 
law' (Hindu law, Vol I. 391-92). Abbe Dubois- 
says. 

“ P<’lyS*>nT ws> lof»ratrd rmont prr'ons of high rtnk« 
though tftn amosg ihrm li wt» looKcd open ■* *n infrac- 
tion of th« !»w and cusiom. in fact an ahiua" (Duhok 
210 ). 

Mayne agreeing with Dubois thinks that, 
polygon)}' was not ailownbJc by the original 
Hindu law which accorded with the customs 
that now prevail among some non-Aryan* races 
sue!) ns Knndbs (Hunter’s Ons®a Vol II, p. 84) 
or among the caste of musicians in Ahmedabad 
and in the Vadanagara Nagar caste (2 Bor. 621. 
572, Mnndhk 400) and llia-c rcconlcd in 
The««avalcmc about the Tamil ctnmigranlg In 
Ceylon (TJiessa 1 para II) and the dcci*lcms 
of the Pondichcrrv courts — hasctl ujion Manu 
and other native writers ns well ns usage (Sorg. 

H h 51. See MavneV Hindu law 8(h Ed. 
p 111, para 92) This is nKo still the us.sge- 
among 'ome castes of the Deccan (Steele 30, 

I6S) and among Hnlvni ea*te settled in Beng.si 
(5 e 692) but notwithstanding this Ma 3 'n& 
aieepts tlic conclu'-ion armed at in 1 M.TI.C 
375 and p.ayp, 

“i* IS now quite orllled In llie court* of Rriti*!; Indi* 
ib*i « Iliadu i« M»oIuic!r «iilinni roincUon «• to (hr- 
number of bit wire* •ml may marry apsin wiiboiu bi» 
wife'* conrent for any inHifiralion eicrpt hi* own yiib" 
{Sfareie 8lh Ed paer 112). 

On the other hand Bhattachaiya (Ids 11.1.. 

1st cd page 67). Banerji (n.sncrji’s If L. Ht 
edition page 43), PriNanath Son (Hindu Jiiri*- 
prudcnco p. 281), Golap Sarkar Rhastri (his 
If. L. 6th cd. p. 171) hold that polvg.arny i» 
not made illegal by Hindu law texts whkh in 
their view' are only rccommendator}’ but Sarkar 
admits that tlieir recommendation a« regards- 
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monogamy as the best form of connubial life 
has been practically adopted by the Hindus and 
monogamy is the general rule though there are 
solitary instances of polygamy (Sarkar, page 
172). But wc have shown clearly tliat this 
contrary opinion is not based on any correct 
exposition of Hindu law texts. "We may note 
that besides the actual customs prohibiting 
polygamy cited from Steele, Thessavelcme, 
Sorg.'s H. L. relating to French India etc , tiotej 
in Mayne’s H. L., there are customs against 
polygamy prevalent even m Sind notably 
4irQong the Khudabadi Amil community of 
Hyderabad, Sind, under which no second 
marriage is allowed except (1) where the first 
wife IS incurably insane (2) ’where she is 
-afflicted with a loathsome or incurable disease 
such as leprosy (3) nherc she is barren and 
con.scnt8 and (4) in other kindred cases such as 
failure to produce male offspring, not without 
her consent. This custom has been recognized 
in some cases which ended in compromises or 
award* of arbitrators but not yet by any con- 
sidered judgment of a competent cm! court. 
The public sentiment against polygamy has 
grown to be strong d.ay by day Even so long 
ago as 1830 the people of Bengal petitioned the 
Oo\ emor-Goncral of Indua’s Council for making 
law« for an enaolmcnt to suppress the practice 
of jiolygamy (see Strange Vol. 1, 5th ed , p 40 
foot-note). It is rare that instances of poly- 
gamv occur even at the present day 'without a 
justifying cau®e or at least without the consent 
of the wife 

Case-law' 

As regards the case-law on the subject 
of polygamy it may be stated at the outset 
that it is too scanty and yet it is surprising 
how it is said that it is settled that a Hindu 
can marrj’ any number of wives he likes. 
On a search into the authorities, we find that 
there is not a single case before the courts in 
which the question of validity of a second 
mirnage contracted in the lUe-timc of the first 
wife has arisen in a definite form, and in no 
ca«c h.as there been any cxainin.ition of original 
texts or any discussion of gutlioritjes so as to 
m-ake the decision an authoritative one. The 
leading c.a«e on the subject is one reported in 
1 M TI C 375. in which the question in issue 
was whether a wife Icaiing her hu-hand on the 
ground of his second marriage and living 
separately was entitled to maintenance from 
him. It was there held that she was not so 
entitle*! as a Hindu hu«band could many any 


number of wives he liked xmder the Hindu law 
A contrary' decision however where maintcnancs 
was decreed on the same facts m the early law 
rtpons of the Maoras Saddar Uddaulai, case 
No 2 of 1823 (1 dec of M.S.U. 366) was not 
noticed by the High Court perhaps because i* 
was not cited The High Court’s expression of 
upimoQ howevei it i- submitti.il, was on.y an 
obittr dic.um foi, wiicther tiic '•econd marriage 
was legal or illegal, and whether her superces- 
sion be justified or not, there is authority for 
the view in the Smiritis that a Hindu wife has 
no right to leave her husband's protection and 
live apart from him and consequently she could 
not claim separate maintenance (tcc Manu IX 
83, 1. Strange’s H L 5th ed 13 A 125). 
Her first duty is to submit herself to his 
authority obediently and live under his roof 
and protection (24 WR 377, 379; 45 M 812, 
28 C 751 at 762, unless there is cruelty towards 
her In the judgment however there is no 
discussion of authorities and the only authority 
relied on is a passage from Sir Thomas 
Strange's H L. 4th Ed Vol I, p 50 where he 
quernes, 

"how inanr ii i» ccmpelrnt l»i a lliedii to have ai ihe 
ODe and the lame lime doe> Dot dj>uncllr appear,” 

from which it is at once inferred that it is open 
to ft Hindu to marry any number of wives he 
likes, without any restriction except his own 
wi:b But the learned Chief Justice Scotland 
oxerlookod Sir Thomas Strange’s pronounce- 
ment at another place where he expressly holds 
polygamj* to be illeg.il That passage at p 52 
of his Hindu law, Vol I, runs 
“ It remaias to con«nlcr the doctrine of «uperce«sion by 
» ntie of which tho«e womcD con merry but once, — !o 
the man a plurality of wives at the Mtne time is compet- 
ent. ihou«h not el his mere pleasure — the aitempt which 
IS jiistihable in some iD«iaoces, in others only admissible, 
hem; where it can neither he justified nor tolerated, ille- 
pal” 

Then follows a discu-sion of authorities in 
support of this proposition The passage which 
misled the learned Chief Justice into an 
opposite conclusion read with the context shows 
that It was not clear to Sir Tliomas Strange as 
to how many wives a man could m.arrj* from 
the same caste, where after intermamages 
between different castes bcc,amc ob'olcto 
according to Ufhana and Adityapurana, a person 
took wh’cs only from the same caste, but in 
any C3«e the eldest wife from the same ca«tc 
was the dhnrmapalni while the rc't were in- 
ferior wives like the concubines of (he Roman 
law. This passage read in this light therefore 
could hardly Ic.nd to the inference actually 
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«lra\\n liy tlic court. Tlic next cn‘p in 7 M. 187 
<!SS) nl-o riro<=o in tlic same HirIi Court end 
Wijs hI-o « jiMiiitcnanci* case but under tvcction 
488 Cr. r. Code in llic court prciidol 

o\iT liy n eitiKld julpc in n judKincnt of n few 
Imc-< rcfu'ti! liie wife's ti]ip!icatitin for wpayatc 
Jiiainh'fi.nrire on Jlie s'inie proimd ns in I 
M.n C. Tlic third cuoe n\»o in tlic enin'* 
llijih Court ntul rrportid in 17 M. 23iJ was n 
cii'-e under tiie Divorce Act TV of I8d9. In that 
cfl'C it nos fircided tli.'it «s the iii.>(rriRge of tfic 
parties wlio me Christian converts from 
lliiului''m, havinit I'ccn cclchrntcd accordinj* to 
Hindu law wa-* not a nionop-iimus marriage, 
DO <!i?'Ol{ilion of nnrringe could t»c pranlcd 
under the net to the petitioner hu«Uand on the 
ground ot his wife living in adultery with 
another innfi. Here again it was a««iimed on 
the nutliority of the case »n I Af. 11. C. 375, that 
a Hindu marriage was not monogamous, and 
no independent examination of authorities was 
made The fourth ca«c arose in (he Bomhay 
High Court and is reported in 8 Dom. h R 850 
It IS again a en«e uiulcr the Divorce Act and tlic 
same conclusion was rcncheti as by the Madras 
High Court on the authority of 17 M. 235 
Tilts IS all the ra«e-law and we are asked to 
take it ns settled that polygamy is permitted by 
the Hindu law and is not illegal. It is there* 
fore p-ttrcmoly unfortunate tliat we have had 
no considered and authoritative decision of any 
High Court on the point and the ball having 
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Ikvii h t in jii'itioii oiiir hy till- ra-p in 1 M.Il.C, 
37r*, it has rollcil on in the rmne direction hy 
iti inipuci /done. Consequently, it is now 
nc(«'ssry to have the tnie Hindu law restored 
Ja* legislation, and the hill under review 
fiipplifs the opportunity and if it is sliglitls 
m/Kl/ficfl to rui( Hindu rentimenfs, it will he of 
itnimn‘<c iKntfit to the Hindu community. Tn 
order that tlic hill may lie ncccplnhle to the 
Hindu comintinily, it is ^uggc^tid that there 
should Im? a saving clfiu«e ineorpornfed in it a® 
pros'i«o No. 2 liy whicli rccond marriages j)cr- 
formed under some of the exccplinnal circum** 
tances of Uic Fninfi texts Mich ns (I) inciirahfe 
and loathsome di«p.'isc like leprosy f2) iDct/r.ahle 
insanity, (3) confirmed barrcnnc's (4) failure 
to produce male offspring accompanied bv 
wife's consent, (S) adulters’ ffil commission of 
a heinous o/Tence punishable by imprisonment 
for a perUHl of not 1[<8 than sf^-m year* or 
change of religion, may he excluded from it* 
scope, uiiU«s di‘-«olution* or nullity of marriage, 
as the Mse may lie, on any of lhe«e grounds 
Is provided for, in addition tn t!io«o not already 
provided, wliieh may be open to both the parties 
unffer (he provisions of (he Indian Dlvoreo Act 
IV of 18C9 which will have to be made applicable 
as m the e.ase of per»ona inarry’ing vind*’r th« 
special ^^8^ringc Acts; for after all, communi- 
ties who desire flriet monocamv ought to bo 
prepaid for divorce however odious it may at 
the outset appear to he. 


THE LANGDACE OF INDIAN DANCE 
Bv PROJESII BANEUJI, i»,v llb 


Bv language .we mean the medium of commu- 
nication of thought between persons, which in « 
broad sense may be placed in two divisions as 
the ear-language and the eye-language accord- 
ing to the sense affected. Among the various 
species of e 3 'r-langiiagc we iiiu«l first mentim 
gestures, made bj’ means of the hands, the 
muscles of the face, the eyas and movements of 
every limb of the body. Gestures were originally 
involuntary expressions of emotion, confinM at 
first to the individual But ns the need for 
inter-communication was more strongly felt, 
they gradually reached a high state of develop- 
ment. “AVhat is needed is a great (^urc.” 
Christendom, it is tnie, has the sign of the cross. 
The churches, the army still have a few gcsltirea; 


so haxe the traffic policem.an and the motorist. 
There arc flag-signaJbng and opfieal-felcgraphy. 

Gestures may be explicit, pantomimic, 
emotional and conventional. All these forms 
denote concrete ideas rather than words The 
last three m.aj’ consist in grimace; the first tliree 
are mulunlly intelligible to persons of every 
grade of culture when for any reason unable or 
unwdsbful to coa^rrse bv speech. Convention.sl 
gesture maj* be unintellicible without prcx’ious 
explanation. Natural gesture nex'er attained the 
power to communicate abstract idca«, or to 
represent the more complex parts of speech; it 
reached its highest developments in recent 
centuries. 

Commercial and industrial countries of the 
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have developed gestures to be greatly 
helped by them in the business world. India 
'on the other hand made an intelligent effort 
espefeially m the olden days to enrich its fine 
arts, culture and aesthetics by means of 
gestures. 

In India gesture in the ancient sense of the 
nvord exists m the little that Bur\’ives of the 
£reat tradition of Indian Natya (dance and 
■dance drama). The dance of the hands tells a 
-stotj' word by word, so to speak, in the prc- 
•cisely sigmficant language of gesture — called m 
•Sanskrit the language of the gods. Angika- 
Jjhinaya or Ahhinaya of the Anga is dance and 
this Ahhinaya of the Anga is the movement of 
Anga or limbs by means of gestures and 
•postures. These gestures are the language of the 
"dance codified and laid down m Abhinaya 
Darpana of Nandikesliwara, Bharata’s Natya 
^hastra and a few other Sanskrit treatises of 
•dance and drama. As the mythology goes, re* 
calling all the Vedas, the blessed Bramhi found 
•the Natya Veda from the several parts of the 
■four Vedas as desired From the Rig Veda he 
•drew forth the words, from the Sama Veda the 
ringing, from the Yajur Veda the gesture and 
from the Athar\'a Veda the flavour and senti* 
anent. Thus we can trace the origin of Nritya 
•sestures from Yajur Veda. 

Many writers and critic* want to include 
Jill the movements of human limbs m one 
iSanskrit word, viz, “Mudra,” but this word m 
■ not a correct expression in the case of dancing 
and it means a " si^ " or " Chihna ” Some 
•trace the origin of this word from the Persian 
■word “Muhar,” meaning a sign or 50.1} The 
•correct origin of the word “ Mudra ” is from 
Tantrik text*. Tlie Mudr3s are po«itions of the 
fingers of the hands onlj*. practised in dcxotion 
Or religious worship Both John Woodrofff 
and Manomohan Giio«h arc of opinion that 
■Tantnk Mudras (ritual gestures of the hands) 
have some rc*cmblancc to the manual gestures 
used in Abhinaya. This, however, is not suffi- 
•eient to allow us to suggest any clear connection 
of Tantrik ritual with the origin of Abhinaya 
Trom the above fact* wc should discard the 
•word “Mudra” for two rea*ons; firstly, Miidra 
is flic h.xnd ge<turc practised at the time of 
worship only, and seconfllj-, it is only hand 
gesture and not gesture of any other part of the 
iniman body Tlic word i« ncx'cr ti*ed in 
.\bhjn.nTa D.irp.an.a even t.i denote any hand nr 
finger gC'ture nor by Coomarswnmy m hi* limk 
entitled the Jfirror 0/ (lecture*!. 

Tlie*c ge<ture« repre*ent object* cither 
•abstract or concrete Thej* are symbols lo 
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denote gods, goddesses, emperors, animals, 
rivers, mountains and so on. This gesture 
language is an ajmost perfect medium 01 emo- 
tional expression, if the hands themselves are 
beautiful and what is more important, it they 
are entirely suppled and controlled by >ears of 
practi(% under a good Guru who knows well the 
quaUties end defects which make and mar good 
•movement. So far writers have endeavoured 
either to translate or enumerate the gestures as 
those are found in the Sanskrit texts, but no- 
effort has yet been made to give an exact mter* 
pretation, to rectify and improve them. At 
certain places the gestures are not the correct 
representations of the objects. In dancing 
picturesque and statuesque poses are required, 
and those traditional gestures are not at tunes 
artistic. 

Abhinaya Darpana is regarded as one of 
the earliest Sansknt works which codifies the 
language of the dance ; it springs from the 
same source with Bharata’s Natya Bhastra 
(Mahomohan Ghosh’s Ahhinaya Darpana. 
Page bet): so we will examine a few hand 
gestures mentioned in Abhinaya Darpana which 
fail to depict the beauty of the dance and also 
do not represent exactly the oDjects whicli they 
claim to do. It is impossible to show the defects 
m other gestures in such a short space, but a few 
modified examples of hand gestures are given 
below 

To denote a ' Shankha ’ or conch shell, 
Abhinaya Darpana says that the thumb of 
Slukhara hand (Shikhara occurs when the four 
fingers arc bent into the palm and the thumb is 
raised) meets the other thumb and is clung 
round by the forefinger cIo«c to the latter thumb 
(Slofc.a 190), (Fig Ai). This hand docs not 
resemble a conch. It should be formed in the 
foJJowinp manner. Raise all the fingers of th*' 
two hands close together, tiie forefinger of the 
right Is touched with the tips of the fir«t, 
second and third fingers of the left and the 
other three fingers, excluding the thumb of 
(he right clasping the thumb of the left. 
This IS picturesque and accurate (Fig A2). 

Abhinaya Darpan.a states that if the little 
finger and the thumb arc bent in the Mriga- 
shirsha hand, which is formed by cumng the 
palm of the hand and raising the thumb ami 
(he little finger, the result is an expression of h 
tirer f\'yj2hra), (Sloka IGG). Fig Bt). The 
yftrror of Gestures represents the s.ime object 
hv fir*t making the Ardliachandra hand, which - 
1* fonned bv stretching out the fhumli and 
extending all the finger* upward* and then 
holding the hand face downwards. But if 5Bstc.<5d 
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of etrulcliing out only the lliuiulj, the httlf 
finger is also strctclicd, it brings h better 
jiniirtesiou of a tiger’s moutli wide agaoc witL 
lU ja\\H. (Fig. li-2). 

Kuftiia (lortobe) is cxprcss<-d by placing 
the palms of two liamls acro-s caili uther and 
bending the tips of tlio thumbs and the little 
Ongers according to Abhinaya Darpnim (Sloka 
UHJ- Cl). But the correct foruiation 
would be hy ela-plng the middle and the third 
fingirs of the two hands with each other and 
then by touching tlie lijis of the Jjlllf finger of 
tlic light with the forefinger of tlie left, the 
forefinger of the right with tlie thumb of the 
left and the other two rtiimmiiig fingers touch- 
ing the aides of tlic oppo-itc imiiih. (Kig C2;. 

The Mirror 0 } Gestures again errs by men- 
tioning Matsya and Makara hands in the eainc 
manner, lelakara is atated by placing one 
hand 'on Die b.^cfc of another, palm downn'Anij, 
and then outstretching the two thumbs, 'rjns 
may bring a depiction of a Matsya (fish), but 
it fails to represent a Makara. It should be 
by placing one liand on the back of another, 
palm downwards, outstretching the thumbs, 
extending the two middle fingers while the other 
fingers arc closed to the palm 

Ardhasfichi is represented in Abhinaya 
Dnrpana by moving the chumb above the fore- 
finger and the other three fingers arc bent into 
the palm. (Sloka 107) (Fig Di) A Tamil 
version states that Ardhasuchi (half-needle) 
occurs when the forefinger i« rnise<l, the thumb 
outstretched and the other throe fingers are 
bent into the palm. Tills then instead of re- 
presenting half-needle expresses Cliandrakali or 
the digit of the moon. Both the statements fail 
to depict the desired object The correct forma- 
tion would be to raise the forchngcr, the thumb 
touching the forefinger at the middle and the 
other three fingers arc bent into the palm (Fig 
D2). 

It !S not noccssary thst one sJjouJd go 
strictly by the tradition, because there is a vast 


difTcrence in theory from the practical fXj>oii- 
tiuiia. So a correct hand gesture bliould be JearoU 
from nil lerpert who tan dtmonatrate before 
tbe disciple’s eyes. Tin re is also a greater tcojxt 
for the duiici-r and a privilege is given to him 
that m order to show u thing winch is not jnen- 
tioiicd in the books of dancing, he can exert his 
brain and find out a new w-ay, but that newly 
found genturc must be picturesque and not rocan- 
ingle.'is. There should be reason all the while. 

Innumerahlc statues of gods and goddcMC^ 
arc found wJurli dc/)iet ccrlam incaningitts ges- 
tures. Tiic sculptors of these statues did not 
dilate much upon the traditional gestures and 
their interpretations, but their chief aim was to 
create a thing of beauty and art. The liand ges- 
tures of the following images neither express nor 
depict anything, but even men tlioy are con«idcr- 
cd as the mo«t beautiful pieces of art simply for 
the piclunvquc po«e«, nr,, itrarnha, (from near 
MirpurKliss, Punjab, Bronze, Gupta period, Ctl» 
century), Avalokiteshvara {Bo<lhi«attva, cop- 
per, gilt and jewelled, c. 11th ecntuiy' and also 
a bronze one in Ceylon of 8th century), Sundora- 
murti Swami, licvotce of Shivo (Copper from 
Polonnnruvn, c ISth century), Paiwati (Copper, 
South Indian, c. 17tli centurj') and so on. 

Uday Snanknr, Die (nJented student of Indiaa 
dance, uses freely the gestures having his eye 
upon artistic beauty. He is more original than 
faithful to the Sha«lric principles. Some of the- 
gestures which he indulges in arc not sanctioned* 
by the authorities on the art of dancing. Katha- 
kali and I'anjore school of dancing of South, 
India claim the use of actual Bhastric gestures. 

To a certain extent the«e schools have retained 
their purity At times the expression is mean- 
inglcsis and n good many gestures codified in the 
Sanskrit book are performed in an absolutely 
different way. Kathak dancing of Lucknow 
and Delhi can be said to be devoid of the ancient 
and classic gestures; the gestures this school 
practiBes are the inventions of the teachers and. 
tho'c are crude and meagre. 
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STATISTICAL TESTING OF BUSINESS CYCLE 
THEORIES 5 Volume 1, A Method and rrs Aptucation 
70 IwvESTMENT AcTnirr : By J. Tinbrrsen, Ltagae of 
fVatiens, /n/ormetion 5ecR0R. Pp. J64. PncoS/MttOW 

The Economic Intelligence Service of the League of 
T^ations has published this Volume, which is the first 
Instalment of a short scries of publications to follow up 
Professor Coilfried ton llaberJer’s scholarij’ work. 

Prospenty and Depression.” which was published by 
abe Economic Intellinnce Service in 1937 In that book 
Professor ton HeberUr. who is now »t Harvard Univer- 
sity, examined the different existing theories concerning 
the nature of whst is currently termed the trade cycle, 
ivith a new to aveertalning what they had lo comnion, 
the points at which differences arose, and in so far as 
poaaihle the causes of those differences Its poblieation 
constituted the completion of the first stage of an enquiry 
Into the natnre and eau<es of the trade cycle that had 
lieen begun some years earlier The second ‘tage was to 
consist of Bit attempt to confront those theories with the 
historical facts, to subject them, in so far as iho<e facts 
«atk be quantitatively expressed to stausticsl analysis, or, 
in «o far as they cannot be so expressed, to compare theta 
vritk the recounted records of the past 

The VoToine prepared by Professor /. TinbergcD, who 
was seconded for ilus purpose from (he Central Statisti- 
cal Bureau of the Neiherland's forms an introduction (g 
the work which has since been begun and which is 
-<onceTned with the statistical testing of the assumptions 
-and propositions that are es<ential to the main business 
■cycle theories. The primary object of the Volume is lo 
explain the method which, subject to any suggeslicms lhat 
may be received, it is proposed to employ for the 
etausiieal testing of trade cycle iheone'. The descrip- 
tion of the method known as multiple correbtion 
.analysis — is followed by three examples of its appbcauon 
to economic phenomena Tbe°e examples relate to 
fluctuations in total investment, rseidential building and 
net investment in railway rolling stock The resnlis 
obtained in the elaboration of lhe<e three examples must 
prove of interest to «tudents of the trade cycle. They 
are, however, only incideocal to the primary objects of 
hi. Tinbergen's work, which are to explain the system 
of statistical analysis employed and to arou<e discussion 
-coDcemiug it that may prove of value in the execution 
-of the work. 

X 

THE TRUE INDLV : A Plea for UmiEBsTAjnHHC ; 
By C. F. Annexes Georgt Alien and Vntem, Lbf. 
Alaseum Streei, London Price : Cloih 6s ; stiff boards 
■3s. 6d. Pp Croim Sro. 251. 


The author, who probably knows India more 
intunately than, and certainly as intimately as, any living 
European, writes tn the preface lo his book ■ 

“For more than ten years, a sneee«sion of books has 
come from the Press both in America and Great 
Britain condemaing the morals of India and pointedly 
attacking Hinduism as a debased religion 

“These have caused great offence in India itself, 
and have led to a very <erious misunderstanding. The 
replies that were pub7i*he<f in India bad cnly e small 
circulation, and iberefore the misunderstanding has 
remained India’s own case has very nearly gone fay 
default. 

“ For this reason I have often been urged, as a 
friend of India, to make known the truth as I have seen 
■I. so that those who desired in all sincerity to know 
the facts might be able to do so. After long hesitation, 
It seemed lo me at last that the time had eome to under- 
take this, and iberefore this book has been wntien.” 

He continues — 

“ In these days of world bitterness and confusion, 
il IS more than ewer necessary for peace lovers to build 
up. wherever possible, bulwarks of sincere goodwill to 
Withstand the inru»hine tide of hatred between nations. 
Sensational and unfair hlerature does lameasursble 
harm by »timng up hostility among masses of people 
who feel that their own country and ihcir own religion 
have both been unju'tly attacked Naturally their de«ire 
has been to answer back But mere retaliation can do 
no good, and what I have aimed at is to build up a cons- 
tructive picture of Indian life which shall express the 
truth and at the same time expose some of the fallacies 
on which (his sensational literature has been based.” 

Il would be possible for a well-informed Hindu to 
place before the public a more thoroughgoing defence 
of India and Hinduism then that contained in this book. 
Sneh defence in the form of elaborate books was in fact 
published shortly after the publication of Catherine 
Mayo's infamous books. But whatever the other merits 
of these books, some of them suffered to «ome extent 
from the spirit of resentment, retaliation and recrimination 
which naturally found expression in them. Sforeover, 
they did not reach the world public outside India, and 
perhaps were not considered sober and convincing state- 
ments of facts if for no other reason than they come 
frem the * acco«cd ’ party. 

The book under notice does not suffer from any such 
drawback II is written by a devout Christian who is not 
Indian by race or birth. He belongs to Great Britain, 
which be loves deeply and dearly. There is no bitterness 
and reeiiminaiion in il It is handy and can he read 
thrmrgh hoza the first page lo the la<l in the coorse of a 
day’s leisure. And it is written by a man who knows 
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of stretching out only the thumb, the little 
finger is also stretched, it brings a better 
imprcosion of a tiger’s mouth wide agape with 
its jaws. (Fig. B2). 

Kurma (tortoise) is expressed by placin g 
the palms of two hands across each other and 
bending tne tips of the thumbs and the httic 
fingers according to Abhinaya Darpana (Sloka 
197), (Fig Cl). But the correct formation 
would be by clasping the middle and the third 
fingers of the two hands with each other and 
then by touching the tips of the httle finger of 
the light with the forefinger of the left, the 
forefinger of the right with the thumb of the 
left and the other two remaining fingers touch- 
ing the sides of the opposite palms (Fig. C2). 

The Mtrror oj Gestures again errs by men- 
tioning hlatsya and Makara hands in the same 
manner ivlakara is stated by placing one 
hand ’on the back of another, palm downwards, 
and then outstretching the two tliurabs This 
may bring a depiction of a Matsja (fish), but 
it fails to represent a Makara. It should be 
by placing one hand on tlie back of another, 
palm downwards, outstretching the thumbs, 
extending the tw o middle fingers while the other 
fingers arc closed to the palm 

Ardhasuchi is rcprcscniod in Abhinaya 
Darpana by moving the thumb above the fore- 
finger and the other three finger* .are bent into 
the p.alm (Sloka 167) (Fig Di) A Tamil 
version states that Ardh.asuclii (.half-needle) 
occurs when the forefinger is raired, Uie tliuinb 
outstretched and the other three fingers are 
bent into the palm This then instead of re- 
presenting half-noodle cxprca«ea CliandrakalS or 
the digit of the moon. Both the statements fail 
to depict the desired object The correct forma- 
tion would be to raise the forefinger, the thumb 
touching the forefinger at the middle nod the 
other three fingers arc bent into the palm (Fig 
D2). 

It is not ncccssarj’ that one should go 
strictly by the tradition, becnii'C there is a vast 


difference in theory from the practical exposi- 
tions. So a correct liand gesture should be learnt 
from an expert who can demonstrate beforc- 
the disciple’s eyes. Tliere is also a greater scope 
for the dancer and a privilege is given to him. 
that in order to show a thing which is not men- 
tioned in the books of dancing, ho can exert Ins 
brain and find out a new way, but that newly 
found gesture must be picturesque and not mean- 
ingless. There should bo reason all the while. 

Innumerable statues of gods and goddesses 
are found which depict certain meaningless ges- 
tures. The sculptors of these statues did not 
dilate much upon the traditional gestures and 
their interpretations, but their chief aim was to 
create a thing of beauty and art. The hand ges- 
tures of the following images neither express nor 
depict anything, but even men tliey arc consider- 
ed as the most beautiful pieces of art simply for 
the picturesque pis&cs, iiz., Bramlia, (from near 
Mirpur Khas, Punjab, Bronze, Gupta period, 6tl» 
century), Avalokitcslivara (Bodhisattva, cop- 
per, gilt and jewelled, c. Uth century and also 
a bronze one in Ceylon of 8th centurj*) , Sundnra- 
murti Swami, devotee of Shiva (Copper, from 
Poionnaniva, e ISfli century), Pfirvati (Copper, 
South Indian, c. 17fli eentuty) and so on. 

Uday Snanknr, the talented student of Indian 
dance, uses freely the gestures luaving hia eye 
upon artistic beauty. He is more origin.al 
faithful to the Shn*lric principles. Some of tho 
gestures which he indulges In are not sanctioneiJ 
by the mithontifs on the art of dancing. Imlha- 
kali and I'nnjorc school of dancing of South 
India claim the use of actual Shastnc gestures. 

To a certain extent these schools have rotnmea 
their purity. At times the expression is mean- 
in^lcss and a good manv gestures roitiflwl m the 
Sanskrit book are performed in an absolutely 
different wav. Kathak dancing of Lucknow 
and Delhi can be said to be devoid of the ancient 
and clasric ge«turc«; the periurcs this school 
practices arc the invention' of the teachers and. 
tho«e arc crude and meagre 
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STATISTICAL TESTING OF BUSINESS CYCLE 
THEORIES : Volume 1. A Method and its Aprucation 
TO Investment Acrmry; By ]. Jtnhtrgen, Uogut of 
tVafions, Information Section. Pp. Id4. pnee 3/6d ; fO^O 
The Econoimc InielliBence Service of the League of 
Ixations baa published this Volume, vUeh is the first 
^stalment y a short series of publications to follow up 
Professor Gottfri^ von Habetler’s scholatly work. 
Prosperity and Depression," which was published by 
We Economic Intelligence Servtee in 1937 In that book 
Professor voa Ileberler, who is now rt Harvard Un.ver 
*ity, examined the different existing theories concerning 
the nature of what is currently termed the trade cycle, 
wntn view to ascertaining what they had in common, 
the points at which differences arose, and in so far as 
possiMe the causes of those differences Its publication 
constituted the completion of the first stage of an enquiry 
into the nature and cau«es of the trade cycle that had 
MeeQ begun some years earlier. The second stage was lo 
consist of an attempt to confront those theories with the 
historical facts, to subject them, in so far as those facts 
can be quantitatively expressed to atausiical analysis, or, 
in so laj as they cannot be so expressed, to compare ^em 
wth the recounted records of the pa't. 

The l^Inme prepared by Professor J Tinbergen, who 
■w« seconded for this purpose from the Central Stausii- 
cd Bureau o£^ the Netherlands, forms an introduction to 
the work which has since been begun and which Is 
-concerned with the tiaiistical testing of the assumptions 
mnd propositions that are essential to the main business 
<ycle_theones. The primary object of the Volume is to 
explain the method which, subj'ect to any suggestions that 
may be received, it is proposed lo employ for the 
•statistical testing of trade cycle theories. The descrip- 
tion of the method known as multiple correlation 
-snalysis— is followed by three examples of its application 
lo economic phenomena These examples relate to 
fluctuations in total investment, rseidential building and 
net investment in railway rolling stock. The results 
obtained in the elaboration of Jbe«e three examples must 
prove of interest to students of the trade cycle. They 
are, howver, only incidental to the pnmary objects 
M. Tinbergen's work, which are to explain the system 
of statistical analysis employed and to arou*e di«cus9on 
concerning it that may prove of value in the execution 
>«{ the work. 

\ 

THE TRUE INDLV : A Plea for Undersianswc : 
By C F. Andrews. George Alien and Vntevt, Ltd., 
Museum Streef, Lonion. Price; CfofA 6i.; sttB boards 
2s. 6d. Pp. Crown 8vo. 2Sl. 


The author, who probably knows India more 
■ntimRtely than, and certainly as intimately a*, any living 
European, writes m the preface to his book : 

“For more than ten years, a succession of books has 
come from the Press both m America and Great 
Britain condemning the morals of India and pointedly 
attacking Hinduism as i debased religion 

"These have caused great offence in India lt«elf, 
and have led to a very serious misunderstandiog. The 
replies that were publisheiT in India had only g small 
eiTcahhot). and therefore the owsunderstanding has 
remained India’s own case has very nearly gone fay 
default. 

“For this reason I have often been urged, as a 
fnend of India, to make known the truth as I have «een 
It. so ihel those who desired >d all sincerity to know 
the facts might be able to do so. After long hesitation, 
■I seemed to me at last that the time had come to under- 
take this, and therefore this book has been wntien.” 

He continues .— 

" In these days of world bitterness and Confusion, 
It u more (ban ever necessary for peace lovers to build 
up, wherever possible, bulwarks of sincere gooif-will to 
HTtbsiend the inru^lss tide of barred between nations 
Sensational and unfair literature does immeasurable 
harm by stirring up hostility among mas'es of people 
who fee! that their own country and their own religion 
have both been unjustly attacked Naturally the}r desire 
has been lo answer back. But mere retaliation can do 
no good, and what 1 have aimed at is to build up a cons- 
tfucltve picture of Indian life which shall express the 
truth and at the same time expose some of the fallacies 
on which this sensational literature has been based.” 

It would be possible for a well-informed Hindu to 
place before the public a more thoroughgoing defence 
of India and Hinduism than that contained in this book. 
Su^ defence in the form of elaborate books was in fact 
published shortly after the publication of Catherine 
Mayo’s infamous books. But whatever the other merits 
of these books, some of them suffered to some extent 
from the spirit of resentment, retaliation and recrimination 
which naruraliy found expression in (hem. Rforeover 
ibey did not reach the world public outside India and' 
perhaps were not considered sober and convincing state- 
-r Other reason than they come 


ments of facts if for L. 
from the ‘accused' party. 

^ book under notice does not suffer from anv such 
drawback. It is wntien by a devont Chri«tian whn !. 
Indian by race or birth. He belongs to r.r*.» o -. -” 
which he loves deeply and dearly. There is no hi« 
and recrimmafroB in it If is handy and e,l 
i^gh from the first page to the last in the 
day’s leiiire. And it is written bv a mm, 
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Ins subject, has the right to be consiclcrej an auibantg on 
svbal he Writes, ami is in his own way an Intcinational 
humpniiarian. The maligners of India wrote their l^ka 
in the iniercEl of Crest Britain as they imagined or 
und"r8looj. And Mr. Andrews, too, may be rightly lahen 
to have written his book in the true imereti of Great 
Britain — and of India and all the world betide. 

Bes dcs the Preface, Introduction and three .^pen- 
dices (I. Tagore’s I,ettcr, 11. A Letter to Tht Times, 
III.^ The Stales oj the Corfs), the book contains cbaolers 
on The Accusation, Clcring Missialemenis, Tins NalionsI 
Awakening, The New Spirit, Village India, Social Bes- 
traint, The Joint Familv, Caste in India, Marriage and 
Caste, Child Marriage, Women's Rights, The Depressed 
Classes. The Poverty of India. The Problem of Popula- 
tion, Kalighat, Hinduism as a Religion. The Ilindu-Muslim 
Question, Indian Character, The Unity of India, and 
The Two Civihraiions. 

Among the signal cervices rendered to India by Mr 
C. F Andrews cot the least is ,his book. 


index would have greatly added to (he usefulces* of the 
work, which it undoubiclly valuable. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF INDIA : A Stiht 
IN Social RELArioNsiiip By Leonard hi. SchiS, Quahiy 
Press, Ltd, Essex Street, London Pp. Demy «io. xi-f- 
196 Cloth, Price 6s net. 

Englishmen and other foreigners generally have a 

( iitifully poor and inaccurate knowledge of India What 
ittle they know is often derived from the distorted pro 
pagsoda books written by interested patties. Mr Leonard 
M. SehiS's work is a book of an ahogeiher different kind. 
He has worked in India for ten years and has gathered 
hla information mostly at first hand. Hence Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru has rightly said in his Foreword . 

“This book written by an Englishman who bat spent 
many years in India in intimate contact with the masses 
moving With them and yet detached m outlook, is valuable 
in giving us a glimpse of the real problem Leonard M 
SchiS has treated his subject, as it should be treated, as 
a problem of social relationships, and thus brought out 
many fsetora which we are otherwise apt to overlook It 
U inimaierial whether we agree or disagree with all lus 
gpin ons ■’or judgments. They ere ba<ed on knowledge 
and an intimate study at close quarters of ibe Indian 
scene. They ere obviously sincere attempts to find oul 
ihe truth As such they ate worth while for all of us 
and w.ll hflo us to think strcight rnd understand some- 
what the significance of much that is happening id India ” 
Besides his Introduction the author wntten choplers 
on the Kisan (peasant or cultivator). MeiJoor (factory 
worker artisan, etc), Babu (the lotellieentsia or Literate 
Middle Class), Rajah (the Ruling Chiefs or Princw), 
Sahib (Englishmen and other Western Fortigners), hlai 
hah (Religion. Commimtlism, etc), and a cmicluding 
chapter in the form of a letter to an average En^i«h- 
man bem" a sort of appeal in which the author shows 
the cultural, political, soc.al and economic inleTdepend- 
ence of England and India, their reciprocaJ problems 
and solutions. , , , , 

Congressmen and others should lake note of some 
d£ the aulhor’s observations For example, he fp* ■ 

"H communal tension is to be lessened, the ^n- 
cress will have to mark its steps verv carefully There 
roust be no attempt to dictate in mailers oManguage cr 
cuitiire Such freedom need not lead lo ojeoniiy, eg, 
in 1) S S R there is the fullest freedom ol language 
and 'ciihore and culture for the various races which 
make up the Union.” . , , , , 

There are minor inaccuracies m Ihe book; lor exam- 
- pie where on pege 120 he "tales that there are more 
than 6000 Stales in India of varying imporlanee The 
'lEnTe ought to be raore than 600 (six hundred). An 


II WAR COMES (An Essay on India’s MiLnAHt 
PnOBiEsis) ; By It. n Adarkar, h1.A. (Cantab.), Adam 
Smah Priseman, Cambridge Unifcrsity; Reader in tee, 
Ronuca, Allahabad Uniiersily, Formerly Professor of Eco~ 
notntet, Benares IfinJa University; Author of “The Pnn- 
etptes and Problems cf Federal Finance,’' “The Theory 
of Monetary Policy," “ The Elements of the Indian Con- 
sUtuUon" and “ The Indian Monetary Policy." Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad, 1930. Demy Sio, pp. xxxii-^306. 
7 Maps and 12 interesting Illustrations. Cloth. Fitft 
tnony.coloHTed pictorial jacket. Price Rs 2-S. 

We understand that Profrsaor Dr. M. N Saha, F.R5,. 
was associated with the writing of this book for six. 
monihs, and he has contributed to it a Foreword of '3-t 
pages. Tina has added greatly to the scientific value of 
the book. 

Professor Saha’s Foreword is not concerned merely 
wiih the d scussion of military matters.. Ife has some- 
thing lo say on ahimsa also, and quotes many verses from 
the Ci(a to elucidate Snkrishna’s message on ii. As re- 
getds ihe attitude of the Buddha, Dr. Saha quotes the- 
entire dialogue of Simba, a General and the Tathagatai 
(Buddha) We quote the two concluding paragraphs i 

“And the Btes‘ed one continued: ‘The Taibagata 
teaches that all warfare in which man tries to sisy bi» 
brother is lamentable, but He does not teacb that those- 
who go to war, in a righteous eau<e. after having ex- 
hauMed all means to presene the peace, are blameworthy. 
He must be blamed who is the cause of war.' 

“‘The Taihagata leaches a complete aurrender of aeif, 
but he does not leach a surrender of anything lo those- 
powers that are evil, be they men or sods or the elements 
of nature. Struggle roust be, for all life la a struggle of 
some Lind But he that struggles should look to it lesL 
be struggle in the interest of self against truth and. 
righieonsnes".’" 

The fir<t part of the book deals with the changintL 
technique of war, and the second with the planning of 
Indian defence The changing technique of war is des- 
crilxd to delsil with reference lo the leachnique of aerial 
warfire. the aerial aimegeddon, the command of the 
oceans, the roechanizat.on of llie armies, the new mstrii- 
ments of war, the wamng camps of the world, and the 
Sirio-Japanese war end ita moral. The planning of Indiarr 
defence is considered and outlined under the headings : 
India and the Coming World War, The Accoutrements of 
War, India’s Man Power, The Financing of Defence, and 
the Wheets of Indu'lry Appendix A is a note on Air 
Raid Protection, and Appendix B “ Some Notes on the 
Indien Army.” Tlie Bibliography at the end of the book 
IS useful. Those who want to con«ult the book before- 
oi after lecding it will feel the absence of an index 

The book is a very timely publication. The central 
and proviRC a) GovTrnmenIs should supply copies of it to- 
those Officers who ought to be acquainted with its con- 
Inns. Tlie Bigbsh knowing section of the Indian public 
should read it And it ought to be placed in the hands 
of the students of the Bhonsle Military School at Nasik. 

The price has been kept low in order lo popuknze 
the contents of the volume. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF INDIA r 
By K 1'. Punnaih. Published by The Indum Press, Ltd.,- 
Allahabad. 2938. Pp. 400 

A great American historian once said that India is 
not only the gtealC"! example of imperialism, but one ol 
the gravest problems of imperialism What is being done 
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to l/qui'date this imperialism ? Does the new constitation 
show the way out ? 

The Consfi/u'ion/ii History pf India by K. V. PunMJh 
is another addition to the duhioiis pile of books which bait 
the London made constitution almost as the political saha-^ 
lion of India. Sjt. Punnaili, who is a Lectmer tn the 
Department of Ilistor). Economies and Politics of th« 
Andhra University, feila of the various political cozices'iona 
which have been made in India. As a University Teacher, 
he tries to be objective. Yet he writes at limes with a 
marked slant. He is all in favor of the proposed federa. 
tion and holds that ita notoriously reactionary features 
Will v£ni«h like aht before the tan." Noa-cooperotJort 
and pi'sive resistance he detests. Playing the prophet, he 
a^rls that India will win " Swaraj or self government 
within a couple of decades ’* and will live happtl* ever 
after as a part of the Brilith Empire No more greed, 
lying and looting. Milleniums of peace, progress and 
democracy. Tell that to the marines ! 

. It does not occur to the Anglophiles and PngUsh. 
aping and Ungfish worshipping fndians that the Govern- 
nient of India Act (1955) does not touch the heart of 
the problem. They are content to be the loud speakers of 
foreign imperialism. They apologize for the English At 
Imsi they let the English rulers of India off by saying that 
they are doing as best as is possible under the exisliog 
conditions Had anv ol the European dictators done some 
of the thiQga that were done in India, most Englisbmep 
would be itching to remove the dictator’s ‘Un. But the 
Indian apologists of the EnglisKry are uneonvmang They 
do not know the English. 

The keen American observer, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
in hta £nfluA Traits remarked that Engli^htnea cannot see 
readily b^ond England and that "English principles” 
mean a primary regard to English interests "There is 
cramp limitation (n their habit of thought, steepy rouiioe, 
and a tortoise's instinct to hold hard to the ground with 
hia claws, lest he should be thrown on his hack There 
is a drag of inertia which resirts reform in every shape " 

How long Will routine and inertia stand in the way 
of India's attaining its destiny ? Inevitably, India will 
remmn an explosive factor in world politics so long as its 
demands ate denied 

Sjt Funnaih is a shade above the average ranting 
“ Moderate,” but now and again he hits the nail below the 
belt ff s attitude toward the government frerereiiily 
spelled with capital " G ”) is nearly one of religious faith— - 
just the sort of thing a cock-eyed imperialirt tycoon would 
urge. His hook is a pedagogical statement of facts and 
near fscts It does not *eem that he has read very widely 
and winnowed wisely The study of constitutional history 
may be, as he claims, of "absorbing interest”; but hn 
book is not. It also lacks an index 

SupniypRA Bose 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERA. 
TION IN ENGLAND FROM THE CONVENTION OK 
THE LONG PARLIAMENT TO THE RESTORATION 
IM8-1660 ; By IT. X. Jordan, FhH Published by 
Messrs. George Alien and Unwin Ltd. Pages 560 
Price 21s 

For centuries the human race has striven for toleration 
and still IS gropiog towards it The best brains have 
tried to find its inteileciual justiScalion and armies have 
endeavoured to establish it by force How far we heve 
advanced al^ig the road towards final achievemeiii <t :$ 
difficult to say. The struggle still goes on though the 
names of the contending parties have changed. 

The divine Plato saw the justification for lolerancc 
in the vsriousness of the Univerve. No individual inteL 
lect can fathom the great variety of co-mic forces Ilencn 


BO indindtia! philosophic system can present an adequate- 
explanattoD of the Universe. The moral of his writings 
IS that “ all points of view, rea'oncbly coherent and m* 
some «en<e with an application, have something to con~ 
tribute to our understanding of the Universe, and also 
involve omissions Whereby they fail to include the 
totality of evident fact,” 

Dr. Whitehead observes in his masterly treatise, 
“Adventures of Ideas," that the first important pronounce 
mcnt in which tolerance is associated with moral fervour 
IS 10 be found in the Parable of the Tares and the Wheat. 
The wise husbandman, the compassionate and tolerant 
Cod, the Father of Afankind, who gives ram and sunshine 
to both the Wicked end the good bears patiently with the 
evil that in some mysterious way has made an appearance 
in his field, until the day of the harvest There seems to 
be a law of growth that human character developes only 
i» an aloitasphere of oonos lion and of strife “ The duty 
of tolerance la our finite homage to the abundance of 
inexhaustible novelty which is awaiting the future end 
(0 the complexify of accompfisfterf fact which exceeds our 
stretch ©f insight" [Dr. Whitehead ; Adienture oj Ideas,, 
page dS ) 

The book we are reviewing and which is the third 
volume of the senes, presents a detailed account of the 
atrugsie, laatiog for over a century, for the establishment 
of r^igious imetelJOD m England. The mass of detail 
defies summary preseniaiion but /eve outstanding conelu~ 
si«ns should be neniioned. The part played an the final 
achievement by various sects of the C.hriclian Church is 
masterly ireaied. "The coneepuon of an exclusive and 
infallible Establishment which should seek by persecution 
and coercive power to compel the oaiion to the acceptance 
of a singular defirution of lie contents and lionti of the 
Kristian faith was demoti‘he<i for all time.” The dengeTS- 
a National Oiurch claiming to speak in the name of 
Cod were clearly seen Certain privileges and pero;a> 
lives were preserved bv the National Church; privileges- 
which in the course of years were lost ns totally mcon> 
sistent with the fundamental position 

A cruel civjl war waa fought in order “to expand 
the freedom and liberty of Englishmen in the area of 
pofjtieal and religious hberalion.” The value of this 
ach evement can be apprec-ated lu-a m the conditions 
prcvatbng in some continental countries of Europe where, 
even in the lart century, Jiberaiism in reJigion was held 
to be sinful In England, “political libtrelisin and religious' 
tiderabon were to remain tnexlncabljr bound throughout 
alt modem religious fiisfory." How welt and truly were 
the foundations laid is shown by developments in our own 
tunes England remains the stronghold of poliUcal 
bbecaiism and of its sequel democrecy; while in the 
continent Civil liberty has been seriously curtailed if not 
aditalif destroyed Religious perwution in the conci- 
Dent IS an offshoot of political intransigency. The totali- 
tarian state has e°5umed.lhe role both of Poulifex 
hlaximus and of Cromwellian Dictator. 

Anollier result of the inquiry is the confirmation of 
the great difium that perpetual vigiJauce is required to 
mainuin the achievements of the past. The citizens of 
today have to keep a watchful eye on the victories of 
their ancestors. They have to struggie to hand over the- 
torch of freedom to the ricing generclions of men 

This Dionumenta] work »houtd supply the needed 
stimulus to exertion and watchfulness Our ancestors- 
suffeted the cruelties of war to lay down the solid lounda- 
tioiu upon which the edifice of religious rolerslioir was 
reared in England. Can we allow this magnificent 
snucture to be puUed down through our apathy ond 


P. C BmncE 
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ANCIENT INDIA (from 900 n.c. to 100 aj).) Vol. I : 
By Tribhutandas L. Shah. Published br Shashikant A Co., 
Baroda. 1933. Pp. 386. 

It i« noiliint; »liort of b tragic ipceitclc to ace an 
author spemlinK energies ami resources upon a task for 
which he is vihoily unerjuipneil by nature anil training. 
The volume before us, the first of the four volumes in vrhlch 
the author proposes to deal with the history of ancient 
'India for 1.000 years (900 BC to 100 AD) is a glaring 
instance of such a tragedy. The author has very little 
'knowledge of Indian history and lacks altogether a 
historic sen<e and critical spirit. Yet his enthusiasm and 
love for the country have induced him to undertake a 
responsibility the magnitude of which, unfortunately, lie 
could not realise on account of his ignorance of the siib)rct. 
'Ills Ignorance is only equalled by hi's vanity. He has 
found fault with all the preceding writers on the subieci, 
.and boldly asserted his aim to he “ to remove all the above 
deficiencies in the form of breaks, misgivings and mis- 
interpretations and to present before the reader the whole 
‘history” of 1.000 years m a connected l.nV. Two more 
•sentences may he quoted from the Jong self adulatory 
appeal jssued by the author “The whale book is there- 
■fore, full of bombshell like and 8«toiinding theories ” 
'*■ Every page bristles with novel theories hitherto not 
advanced by any other writer.” This description is fairly 
accurate, but unfortunately tbe«« theories ate hardly 
•aupported by any evidence worth the name Among his 
novel theories may be mentioned (1) ihei Sandra^tus, 
'who met Alexander in B C 327 is not Chandra Gupta 
‘(2) the author of the Rock and Pillar Cditts is not 
Ashok (sic) but Priyadarshint (3) Pusbyamiira Simga 
never ascended the throne, (f) Ssnchi and Bharhiil 
-alupas do not belong to Buddhism, etc. 

The book does not deserve serious consideration On 
'jiage 11 of the preface the author mentioned the faiitis, 
■eij^t in number, which the readers oi his book may be 
Inclined to find lo it. I eotireJ/ agree viih this analysis 
though additions might easily be mrde to Ins bst 
Unforiunatelr, his elaborate explanation of these charges 
-IS ante unconvincing. I« is the bounden dniy of those 
persons whose favourable opinion encouraged him to under- 
-take the task to restrain him from bringing out the other 
vvolump*. 

R C MAJvtipan 

THE CENTRAL STRUCTURE OF THE MUC«AL 
EhfPIBE AND ITS PRACTICAL WORUNG UPTO 
THE YEAR 1657 • By Ibn Hasan, M./ . PhD (London). 
■Oxford Uniitrsicy Press 1936. 

It is a posihumous pubiicilion of the doclorafc thesia 
.of a very promising young -cholii whose mUioiely deaih 
is a great loss to our country The tulhot has in this 
book studied m detail the central adnuristranTc machi^ 
end Its working under our three Emperors Altbar. 
Jehangir and Shahjahan from original I ersian sources 
'With which his actniainiance was both wide and ihoroogn- 
-The most notable feature of this book in our opinion is 
Its freedom from passion and prejudice, and 
• spirit of advocacy which some scholars d.-pUy in studying 
our Medieval History from a certain point o{ vrew 

ibn Hasan's book may not read Jlnkmgly OTig.aml 
Lecause Sir Jadunath Sarkir in his iUojhaf AdminutroiiOT 
hL already made as familiar with the subject cbosea by 

NeCtheless, this book ha, a 
freshness of % 

<ontnhution to the study of Mughal AdmifliMration It 
wiU prove a very useful companion study to the p^t^l 
histohy of the three great Mijghal emperors A^ 
• hai^if and Shah Jahan Sit E Dennison Ross justly 


remuka. " I think ft may be claimed that no source, 
wfaelher Indian or English, has escaped him. and as far 
as regards the Mughal sdinicisira'iun ct headquarters, 
this luvofc cM-ers the whole ground in a manner never 
before aliempied . . . ( Foreuonl) . 

The Look under review opens with an introductory 
chapter in which the author has discussed the scope of 
his work and the sources on which it is ba^d. traced 
the influence of the geography of India upon People and 
Cevcmmenc and giren us a very able survey of political 
experiments and lessons of three centuries of Muslim 
rule prior to the foundation of the Mughal empire. The 
mein body of ike book is dirided into three parts of 
which part II is longest and perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of the author In part I the author deals 
sriib “the King and Jus posJijon lo the Slate.’’ and the 
sovereign’s personal share in the State business; in 
part II with various Departments of the Central Covem* 
ment and the position of ministers and checks imposed 
on their power; and in part 111 with the Judicial ajsiem. 
The author's viewpoint as indicated by “ The king is the 
l^alifa of Cod. lie rules by divine right*' (p. 65), 
should be taken as what ibe Mughal emperors and their 
court historians understood the sovereign's position should 
be in relation to theic subjects; though it ran counter to 
the orthodox Muslim conception of the State and the 
position of the Caliph Ibn Hasm has given tis well* 
tested facts without comments of his own and as such 
the hisioricai treatment of his suh ect will prove more 
useful than oiherwi^ it w,,uld have been. The book 
under review is peculiarly free from errors of fact We 
would only like to point out, on p. 74 be should hare 
made it clear Ihii Palayuu is Palamau in Chntanagnur; 
Jhnroka of Diwin i-.Am is the Throne Balcony whicu ts 
noi likely lo he knows in ilie genera] reader. It is not 
also historically correct that “the custom of open datbar 
was a great itep to create a closer contact and direct 
connexion betwren the people and the king, a fact wluch 
wts entirely ignored bv ilie mlers of the Delhi sultanate” 

<p 83) Open darbars held in nublic were very common 
■n pre Mughal Iimrs. and rulers like lltutmish, Balban and 
Sh«r Shah did much to establish a close contact with 
their subjects Wc are also unable to agree vviih the 
author in his analysis of the delects of the Mughal 
government (pp 35S-360) 

However, Ibn Hasan’s work has been an unqualified 
success so far as the essential portion of it is concerned. 
Capable Muslim scholars are so few in this field of 
research that every serious student of Medieval Indian 
history will lake the untimely clo-c of such a promising 
career almost as a personal joss, hlav Iha Hasan’s soul 
rest in peace and his fame endure till elentily ! 

K. 

MILESTONES IN CU/ARATf LITERATURE; By 
Of-rm Bahadur Kruhnalal .UohanJal Jhaieri, LLB- 

l.P Published by Messrs iV. If. TrijJatAi ^ Co, Bom- 
bay 1933 Pace Rs. 2-3 

AH students of Gujarati literature owe a debt of 
gratitude lo Dewaa Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri for his account 
of If published about a quarter of a century ago. Since 
then the author has not rested on his oars, but erected 
“ further milestones," and his output in the review of it 
has been a measure oi the constancy of his devotion and 
alertness of mind, — qualities hard lo match He deserves 
an honourtWe mention among those who are engaged 
in the study of modern Indian languages and his work 
still mams Its position as an invaluable guide to one 
of them. 

The publication of the second edition under review 
shows bow he has enlarged upon the prenoii, accoiinL 
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Nol onl) lias llic solume psinal in I>ulU (about 12S papn 
havf licrn iJdnl). but it lias aNo !>«n fnricliri! in wfcr- 
«nces the contents hare been pisen in detail and ibe 
new Ifibtiopraphy is con*iiI*ral)Ie. Dewan Pahadur has 
spared no pains |r> male the I>o.il thorough, lie has 
stopped at the fir«t half of the nineteenth century, leasing 
to other writers to treat of Gujarati literature under 
Western influence or of modern times. 

There ate some remarks whieli have persi«te«l in the 
new Litton and which require eommenl The author’s 
criticism of Dajaram’s cmtie poetry on pace 318 may he 
con«lrueil as a condemnation of alt Vii»hniT noeins in 
which mciMur Mev preilominaie*. This particular 
ty of mysticism, found in the Wst poetry of the wjiIJ. 
ID different afc« and climates may not be hchtly dis- 
missed as frank eroticism thinly veile<l. The poetry of 
llafei has ^n referred to in this context it is noionous 
that his contemporaries could not all judge him ncnily. 
But writers who hare the Iwnefit of a wider survey of the 
world’s poctrv, and of this particular sanely, may not 
brush It as ‘carnal.’ Diyaram’s poetry contains nothing 
ipecially fieshy alioul it If Dayaram is a suspect on 
account -of his life’s tenor, a parallel might be cited 
in the case of the English poet. Donne, whose previous 
career after olessurc had not falsified liis spirit ol reli- 
gious devotion that hlootneil later. 

On pages 325-7, the author discusses one charactensiic 
of the prose style of Dayaram end his di«ciple*— explain- 
ing a word by us synonym or equivalent This ebaractens- 
lie, la, IS the author him»elf notices, common to Putonti 
or those who explain or discourse on the Putanas. Jt 
need not be supposed as beanng the stamp of any age, 
except the age in which rauranie discourses are very 
much In rogue . n 

On page 350, seriung on Dhidalis sayings. Dewan 
Bahadur cites the or season poems in the 

very early literature of Bencal as ‘an exact 'O'*"*” 
part.’ This is hardly correct. The season p^ms, for 
one thing, are not Included within (or confined ‘o) 

‘«ry early literature of Bengal'; for •'''’‘•j**’' 
counterpart’ may be bad in the sannas Dak or. 
atiU. of Kbana, the legendary daughier^t^ C 
ed i.troloper. ju-t as Dhadali of bad 

In spile of such criticism, however, the book 
welcome to all who. ignorant of the language ol ilie i>r«- 
vinces. debght In studying the literature of India, not 
classical, but modern; and the material made aTailabie 
by the Dewan Bihadur in these pages may “ j*""' 
ably utilised in comparing notes by Indian scholars livi g 
outside the province, of the literature of '* “ 

record. 1 . K. 

SINO JAPANESE WARFARE AND THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS : Br Eduvril S. Rubinou wnct® bfiultej. 
yol. IX, A’o. 3. Cenera Rtsearch Centre, 14. * 

France, Ceneto. Stcitzerland Pages 92. Price SO/If or 
1.75 Swiss francs. 

This study presents a survey of the various attempts 
of the League of Nations to promote rational bases for the 
settlement of the Far Eastern conflict. The author do« 
not attempt to formulate conclusions regarding the Lcapje s 
failure to intervene efleclively in the cause of peace, but 
presents merely a factual chronology of events at Geneva 
and Brussels. 

In a brief introduction the author summarises the 
events which preceded the incident at Lukouchiao on the 
night of July 7-8, 1937, the penod from the summer of 
1934 to the beginning of the hostilities in 1937 being 
covered 

The body of the study is divided into three pait& 
The first of these covers the activities in Geneva of ibe 


Far Ea«l Advisory Committee, the Couniil and the Assembly 
of ilie League of Nations from the time of the Lukouchiatv 
iDCidenl. with the Chinese Covemment's subsequent appeal 
10 ihe I.eague. up to the lime cf the League’s decision to 
bring alxiut the rouvocaiion of a conference at Brussels in 
accordance with the Nine-Power Treaty. Certain of the 
Leapt e’s more important pronounremenis during this 
period are reproduced m full. The second pait of the 
fluJt i« a -iirvev of the proceeding* of the Nine Power 
Conference and inri'rnnrstes «iifh matter* as the declara- 
tions of the leading dile.'aie». the Japanese note of refusal 
to participate, and ihe two risolutions adopted by the 
Conference ’The ihini part of the «tudv deals with events 
siibsi^ent to the Rni“rls Conference, particularly the 
Chinese appeal t<» the lOOih se*«ion of the Coiinci! m 
Febniary, 1938. and seta forth the Council'* pronounce- 
menis on the Sin<vjapane<e question 


FOR INDIA AND ISLAM . By Rezaiil Kanm. M A, 
DJL Ckuckertertty Ckatteriee A Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 
1917 Pages sii+lS6 Price Re. 1 

Mr Rezaul Kanm is one of the very few Nationali-t 
Muhammadans to be found in Bengal. lie was a Nationa- 
list. and he rrinams a Nationalist, even when it is 
fashionable and politically gaicsome for a .Muhammadan 
to be a Communaliti. These essays which appeared in 
(he Calcutta dailies from time to time to meet the require- 
ments of the hour, did not merit oblivion and rightly 
deserved a more permanent place in our political library; 
and ibe author has, under the advice of Sir P. C. Ray, 
collected and presented them to the reader In a weft- 
printed and well got up book form. They deal with 
vanoua topics : from Toleration in Islam to Prince Dara 
Sikbo’s Philosophy of Life, from Has Gandhism Failed ’ 
to Who Suppressed the .Muslims? from H H. Aga Khan’s 
Mission to the Genesis of the Communal Award, etc., etc. 
Whether one egrees with the author or not. one is convinced 
of the sinceriiy cf the writer They ate written from the 
viewpoint of a Muhammadan addretcing a warning to 
ibe brother Muhammadans to abandon the beaten track 
in politics and to adopt a vigorous and manly course 
J. M. Datta 

■niE TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ACT. IV OF 1882, 
AS .MODIFIED UPTO 1ST APRIL 1930 : By Mr. Dora- 
shew Jaafi Vttkd, Bui, LLB, Adiocale, Original Side, 
Bombin’ High Cvurt. Published by D B Taraporeiala 
Sons A Co, of Bombay. Price Rs. 14 nett. 

The book is essentially the practical work of a bu«y 
solicitor of 25 years’ experience, for the benefit of drafts- 
men and conveyancers in drafting and disentangling vexed 
questions on conveyancing. The learned author has not 
merely dealt with the sections and the principles estab- 
lished by authoritative decisions, but laid before the 
practitioner, specially a solicitor and his office, a practical 
book dealing with the solution of problems arising at the 
desk and in Court 

The book will undoubtedly safeguard the conveyancer 
against pitfalls to which he may be exposed and will give 
him a clear idea to frame requisitions on title Solicitors 
vnll find this book as a safe guide. 

Changes effected by the Amending Act, XX of 1929 
have all been noted and discussed. The value of the book 
has been enhanced by a copious and exhaustive index with 
cross references. 

JiTENTPHA Nath Bose 

SHAKTI-VISHISTADVAITA or THE PinLOSOPHI- 
CAL ASPECT OF VIRASAIVISM. Sm Kashinath 
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districl of Midnspiir. In |]iU connection Srijul Hirendra- 
naili Djita, l‘re«iJeni of ilie I’arisliPil. fia» thinkH Mr. 
II. Sen, jnj"i>irale of Alidnapnr, for hii tnendUtifta «ncl 
bclpfulne-is brijul IIi endranath Datta haa coninbaied a 
peneial ptefrcc to all tlic volumes, Tlio la<l volume lo 
te pul>li“hrd vsill contain a pcneral inirnduction by him, 
an iniroilt.ciicn on the aiiitior'a historical novels, an iniro- 
ducl on on Ucnkim Cliandra's literary femus by Professor 
WoiiiJ Lai Ma;umi)ar, and a paper by l'r»fea*or Df Kaldas 
Ntg on llic trsnsleiions oi llankim Chandra's works in 
difierent languages v,Uch have so far appeared. 

Cach voititTj IS being reprinted from the Irsi edition 
piililishcd diit ng the author's lifetime, v th the ditlerenl 
Tcudings. to be ioujid in ail previous editions, given in an 
appendix. This means greet labour end carefulness on 
the pert of the edilo's. They are also coniribut ng an 
editorial miroduciion to eech volume, separately written 
for It. containing many 1 tile hnnwri or previously un- 
known facts The.r introductions show literary insight. 

Snjiii Orciendranaih Bandyapadliyava is engaged in 
Cumpiling a 'jihuography of ll'nkim Chandra's vtorks and 
a history of the different offiecs filied end the services 
rendered hy the latter as a Covenment servant m d fletem 
parts of the province of Bengal, end his co-worker Srijui 
Sijtniksnia Das is prepcring a b ogrsphy of the great 
author and a list o! the books and articles releiing to bim 
which have been hiiherto published Doth these under, 
tak'nss of the two editors involve considerable labour 
This Centenary Edition will include ell the Bengali 
and English wniing* of Bankim Chandra wh eh have not 
>ei been brought together and published mi book form »r 
which still remain in manu'cr pi, as well a« his leiters 
ID Durgesft nondini Pp 166+xii Pnee Rs i 
Besides the features common to -11 the volum s. wh eh will 
not be separatelr ntent oned hereefier, ii aonisms an i>»*io 
ductinn hy Sir Jadunsih Sarkar. It was the auibor’s first 

Jvepa'a-kanda/a. Another novel Pp I03+»ui. 

A novel, Pp 143+vtii Price Rs 2 
(4) dnandamaih. A novel, famous lor eoniaiiung the 
Bands Maiataro" song Pp 139+x*iv Conums an 
mtrnduciion by Sr Jadimath Sarkar r^Janng to historical 
novel.. Appendix I (History of the Sennyaw Rebell oiu 
from “Wmen Hastings’ Letters in Clei*^ Meino.rs ). 
and Append X U (History of |1}» San"v«- «"• from 

"The A nals of Rural Bengal") 

{5> Kamc!aJ.anta Pp 131 + xx ‘ 

volume enniams th* rcrapbooks of Kimalakrtua tan 

"opium^aier"). KamaUkanta;s Leiters 

DcDUsiirn and an appendix •'Kakali.* tCv-kaii») It 
U r,m q": work of hummir, plain -peak ng -nJ pMnol.sm. 

IiAt ib/noiw ’•.o'‘oaro iMys-cries of Sciency). Pp. 
57+viii Price annas twelve 

(7) Snmya (Eoral ly) Pp. 47+v» 

1 W.I,.. Tl». on ” 

author only oote He d'd "ot «iot f 

MNCLlIllIASIU PAHICnAV* lI.T.muBjp, ,o 

THE BtNCAU LANrOACE). Df RahtndrarMfh ragore. 
T>?,n.,;o(J fcv the Un vers'ty of Ctdrul’a Srlerltd for use 
iooio-silsAa Somsad 


_s piiMi'h'd by the 
0 piibbsb It tgaiii 


onu by ibf fill-—-- - - 

Pp Demy 8iv ti+JSO Drice nol mrniionea. 

This oriR ntl woik on the Bengili langu 
by the author's I'.ual charm ot style. • * 
of humour unexpected ii 

of crcft poetic genius *' , • . . - 

u . 'v„n .l.n tionnii n h's memory mmiiliie rrlaling 
io*various peculiarities and special leatiires of the Bengali 


isnnal play 

exuevhcu I" a lineiiistic book That n map 
; genius should also be capable of not only 


Rngali had rooti and suffixes of its own, apart and 
oiUerenl from Sanskrit roots and affixes Those days are 
cone. The aaihor has drawn attention to some of these 
roota end (he suffixes. 

lie has dwell on the mystery of the origin or creation 
of human language; on the genesis of the Bengali 
languase: on words as the consiitiieni parts of language; 
on srords es symbols of the ih.ngs, ideas or qualities de. 
aoleJ or connoted by them; on the poetic use of metephor 
and simile; on some kinds of Bengali poetical works, 
known as mangal ial/yaj; on metres; on the sounds if 
some Bengali leiters; on the changes in the sounds of some 
vowels at brought about by vowels nreceding or following 
ih'm; os gender and number and caje-end.ogs in Bengal/; 
on Bengali metre; on some s'gns of degeneracy in 
liieretufe; on the imroriance of Sanskrit as a cultural 
connecting link all over India; on the origin of our use 
of the equivalents of the words motherland end mother- 
longue; m ibe iropnjjxflfe of t Joelher-longve is add/lios 
to a lingua Indica: on Bengali at spoken and as written 
in liooka, and on various other things too numerous to 

As the book has no chepler headings, no table of 
contents, eiilier href or elaborate, end no index, it is 
d fficfit to give an idea of its contents. The absence of 
iheve usual features of modern books dees not detract 
from iM exeeVenee. bat merely makes it less easy to use 
and consult. One can read it from beginning to end with 
interest end ptoliii but it is difficult to refer to it or 
eonsiiti It at need. We do not iiiggest thti the poet should 
have been a<kcd by the Uniters ty to prepare an index or 
an el.boraie table of eonieniv. What we do suggest fa 
that the Univer<iiv thould have asked some young Kholar 
verted in linguistie studies to prepare either or bollu 
w th che euthor’s approial and noder bis guidasce and 
direct/ons 

D. 


HINDI 

1IARSIIAVARD11ANA By Gour/rhanbar Cbatfer- 
;ee, Lrctare', AUnhob/irl Unnersitr Published by 

rbe flinduttoin Acedtmy, AHabobod, V. P. 193S P^ 
rSP Price Hs 2 8. 

lUrshavardhena U a figure in Indian history who 
aiirecis onr notice And it is quite well expected that he 
shniilJ attract our scliolars We hsve now works written 
on him. But rhee did not include up to-date books written 
•n any Indian vernaculaf. So we spec ally welcome this 
book under notice Irom the pen o! Mr Chatterjee which 
IS fuH and up to-date Here we get wlise is expected from 
an acrnmnlivhed scholar writing in a vn^ntific method. 
M-r jii-.ojMWO ^.'iws A'r a Jir.ig.h.' gATWire nf ihr pnlilicak sorial 
and culiuraf life of the 6ih and 7ih cenlun'ev ife has 
brought under contribution all the available materials, 
both Indian end fo-e gn Be'ide. mention ng his rources 
he quotes the partiriilar pawsees from flarsha ehanra. the 
offieicl life of the Emperor wtiltcn bv his court poet Bans. 

Tins IS the «Prl of historical work, which are bound 
to en-icb the vernaculft literatures We only hope that 
onr author Will bring out a Bengali edition of this useful 
and uMeresImg work 

In fine, we would like to point out that tvro new In- 
scriptions of Sasanka (piiWi'hed in the Bengali journal 
the Jlladbabi of A'hadh, 13-lS DS, showing that he ruled 
over On«sa) and one of Vijaysen, who ruled on<l-r Copa- 
ehartdra, in the 6lb century (piiblijbcd in the .SaAityc Pari- 
that PatnAo. 13U BS) throw new light on the history 
of Rengsl of that age. 


Rasiex Basu 
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URDU 

ZlK.4R-E-CnALlB ; Dy Malik Ram, M,A. PuNished 
by Maktaba Jama-t. Ddhu Puce At 8. 

A short liiopiaphy of Ghahl., the great n-neiecnih 
century poet. We see here >fhat en extremely chequered 
hfe was GhahVs. OK.llaims 1-etween two 
between extreme* of wealth ami poverty The 'lory el 
Chalib’s tragic faith in an alien government is lean break 

SimiMAD BlIACWAD CITA : rranttaled ^<1 P>± 
lUhnl by lala Rnihshm Raira, fiwi, LL.B. Editor 
“Iqbal," Mulian. Price At. 6. 

A .rr, orJm.,y ...n.l.li... 


Cajaratt Pnnting Press, Bombay. Cloth Bound. Pp. 26S. 
Price Rt 2-BO 1938. 

Diwan Bahadur RanchhodLai's ccn'en'ry was 
observed «n 1937 all over Cujaral. lie was a prolific 
writer end the father of nodern Ciutrfi drama. 
Besides drama, he has written c.i a niiniher of other 
aub|eet<. i dudinc I’roscd- and Tr..de The Lanbay 
Celebration Comm Itee lia* brought out a memorial volume 
worlby of tie occa-iou It ceniains selection- fn-m his 
own rtiblished and unpiibli‘!ied works in addition to 
what other per«<.ii‘ have wrillen a' out Ins litcrtrv work. 
Altogether it fiinu-le- m n ‘h'-rt rompas* all that ore 
wants to know about him end hi- work It is a valuable 
contribution to the btogT-piiical liirraiiire of Gujarat 

K M J 


GUJARATI 

(1) MAllAKSlIATRAP r»AJ \ RllDRAO^MA. (2) 
MATllURX ^0 SIMIDIIWAJ : By Arharsa li/<neo- 
*0 Surf /’uWisAed tv Ceanrfcmofn. 

nager. Paper eotar 1938. Pp 82+42 Price iU. i 

end Re. I respectnrly. 

In the first book after eonsidering a number of hi^ 
W.." km, lh= Adma 5h,l cm.. 13 

that the We*lera Kshattap Kings have b en I'liowets m 
the Jam relicion. and that they had come to India, with 
the Jain Aeharya Kalkacharya from S.sian »"*’ 

facts and require considecstian. 

LALLUt fly Rem. Published Ay AVwrr 
fn (he Condie Kumermala. Surat. Thick card 
1939. Pp. 123. Price As. 10 , . , . . 

A delightful little story of schooMife 
Lallu, an obstinate country boy gets over bis ^ 

and makes up with his hesrty friend 
bim to wm the mtieh The writer 
knowledge of cnckel-technique and juvenile tnentality. 

(1) KAEIR SAMPRADAYA: By Kisansmh C. 

Chanda. Thick card bound. Pp 197 Price Re r- 

(2) CEOGRArilY OF GUJARAT; PiitStcaL aw 
siEitctAi. : By Bfiogilal C. Mehta, M Com ’c 
board Pp 218. ITilA eftoru and Craphs. 1937. Voth 
published by the Forbes Cuiarau Sabha, Bombay. 

The first book is on intensive and deep «tody of 
Kabir *nd his cult. Blade at Saulinikelan and presented 
in an anracme form in Gujarat, including a 
the inauence exerted on Guiarati Lleratnie. by Kabirs 
teLb.ngs and philosophy. The second .s an adm.raUe 
handbook on the physical and commercial fm^phy cf 
GujarsL It gives almost everything wanted for the Mudy 
of iho subj'ect by one who is an entire strap-r to iL 

DIWAN BAHADUR RANCHIIODBHAI UDAYARAM 
SHATABDI SMARAK CRANTH. Printed at the 


SIMJIII 

(U DADA.STIYAM. (2) ASHIRVAD flr Shn 
Seuvi Rhoi Rai. Pab'ithed by horn Mnl Sinehi 
Sahirya Mandal, khai Road, Hyderabad {Sindh). Price 
annas eight each. 

Two short, social, sentimental novels, pretty but not 
satisfying 

Cauisj Sahvj 
BOOKS RECEHXD 

TUB INDO JAPANESE BUSINESS DIRECTORY s 
flnMiaherf iv Indo Japanese Associniion, Tarhei Building, 
Velit.Saiuaicho, Koiimarhikii, Tokyo. 1938 39 Printed 
oei art paper, profusely itlusireied and nicely bi.und 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE WARDHA SCHEME 
OF EDUCATION AND THE SUGGESTION OF AN 
ALTERNATIVE SCHE.ME FOR PRIMARY EDUCA- 
TION . fl) ;lf. ill. Zuhuruddtn Ahmad. M.A., LLB, Prin- 
eipal, Dahuddin Cdlege, junegadh Pp 29 I93S. 

INTELLIGENCE AND ITS MEASUREMENT • fly 
S M. Mohsin. Mjt., Ceit Reseereh Scholar m Psychology 
and Lecturer, Patna CoUegt. Published br The All India 
Federation ef Adueofionaf rfsaoeioHOfts. Pp. 28 

A GUIDE TO HINDU DHARMA : By Pt Mill Raf 
Kagar, Journalisl, Siaikct City, India Pp. 103. 1939. 
Price As. 8 

MCTORY (A I4th CENTuay DniMV of Rajput 
Chiyauiy) • By Rajendra Somnarayen Dalai, BA ITilh 
a Forenord be lion. Mr Justice 11. I'. Ditoriu, M..4., LL B , 
High Ccurt, Bombay. Published by the author from Jag- 
mohan lUimsioni, K'cw Bhatuadi, Bombay, No. 4. Pp. 
«i+J5f. 1939 

HAPPY & MARRIED. HOW : By Roth Allim, The 
ITorfd Fellouship Club, Karachi Pp. 73. Price Re. 1. 

THE KALYANA KALPATARU (Thf Dhabmv- 
Tattva Nwibeb), Voi. VI, No 1 Pp 336 and 14 Tri- 
colour, 2 Tico-colour and 3 Black and IThite plates. 
Price hdmd Rs 2-8, Foreign 5s. 



MY STRAIVCE ILLNESS 

liY SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


The 15th February, ’1939. After mcetins 
Mahatma Gandhi at Shegaon and haYing a long 
talk with him, I returned to Wardha at about 
6 p.m. At night, some /needs came to see me 
and in the absence of anything urgent or 
important to do, we were having a chat. I had 
begun to feel unwell, so I took my temperature 
in their presence. It was 99 '4. 1 did not take 
it seriously, howxvcr. 

The next morning, IGlli February, I was 
to leave Wardha for Calcutta. In the morning, 
instead of feeling fresh, I felt out of sorts. I 
thought that that was due to disturbed sleep 
the night before. At Wardha and Nagpur 
stations, a large number of friends hod come to 
see me and I had no tune to think of myeeU. 
Only after the tram steamed out of Nagpur 
station did I realise that I was extremely un- 
well. When t took ray temperature this time, 
it was 101*. So I went straight to bed. 

After a couple of hours or so, an Anglo- 
Indian gentleman came into my compartment. 
I did not welcome liis presence, particularly 
when I gathered that he would be travelling 
all the way to Calcutta— because I wanted to 
be left quite alone with my fever But there 
was no help; he had as much right to be there 
as I had. After a while he looked intently at 
me and in a kindly tone, asked; “What is 
wrong with you ? You look completely washed 
ouL " 1 replied that I was not feeling well and 
that I had a temperature. Then he continued, 
“ You are perspiring I see. You must have got 
influenza.” 

The whole day and night I _ lay on my 
berth, perspiring all the time. Again and ogam 
I pondered over lus words, ‘You. look com- 
pletely washed out.’ How could I look so bad 
as that ? Jly facial expression always was 
such that even after a prolonged illness I rarcly 
' looked ’ really bad. Besides, how could a 
day’s illness make me look pulled down to such 
a degree ? I puzzled. , 

The next morning I got up with a deter- 
mination to look fit I went into the bathroom, 
had a good waMi and shave and came out 
looking somewiuit better than the day before. 
My fcllow-p.as'cngcr sympathetically asked me 
how I was feeling and after hearing my reply, 


remarked, “ Yes, you are looking better this 
morning. Yesterday you were looking com- 
pletely washed out." 

From the station I went home only to find 
that some friends were waiting to see me. With 
some exertion I managed to carry on a con- 
versation with them, but by 11 am. I felt so 
tired that I took leave of them and retired I 
had to go to bed — the bed I was destined to 
stick to for several weeks 

The doctor c.ame m and after a thorough 
examination, shook his head and took n serious 
view’ of the ease. The p.'ithologist was then 
sent for and he took specimens of blood, etc. 
for the usual tests. Later, other doctors were 
brouglit in, including the first Physician to the 
Calcutta Medical College, Sir Nilralan Sircar, 
etc. 

While tile doctors were feeling worried 
about the disease and were taxing their brains 
as to how best they could combat it, I was 
concerned more with my public engagements. 
On the 18th and 19th Februarj’, I had public 
engagements at Hajipur and Muzaffarpur in 
Bihar and on the 22nd Februarj’, the Working 
Committee of the Congress was to meet at 
Wardha I retched Calcutta on the 17th 
Februarj- from Wardha and I was due to leaix 
the same evening for Patna. Telegrams^ and 
telephone-calh came in from Bihar ^enquiring 
if my previous progamine was O.K , and I 
would adhere to it. 1 replied in the afBrroativo, 
adding that though I was unwell, 1 would come 
at any cost I only wanted that tlicy sliould 
cancel all processions and make my programme 
as light as possible. To my people at home 
I said that I would leave by the night train for 
Patna, cn route to Hajipur, the same e\cnmg 
(17tb February) notwithstanding wb.il the 
doctor" wore saying, ns I wa® determined to 
fulfil niy engagements on the 18th and 19th 
February’. On being pressed to listen to medical 
ad\*ice I retorted that I would start even if I 
had a temperature of 10o“. Thereafter I gave 
instructions for my ticket to be purchased and 
berth resen'ed. 

Bat as the hours rolled by, my tempera- 
ture began to mount up and up What was 
worse — a splitting headache got hold of me. 
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-And v.’hen the time enme for me to start, though 
-cverj'thing was ready, I could not lift tny hcad- 
To my great sorrow I had to humble myself 
-and give up my determination. Telegrams had 
to be sent regretfully that it was impossible for 
me to start that night, but that I would ra-akc 
every possible effort to start the following 
night. The next day my conditicn was no 
better, in fact it was worse. Moreo\-cr, oU 
arr.angemenis had been upset by my not leaving 
on the 17th. So the Muraffarpur tour had to 
be abandoned altogether. Nothing can describe 
my deep regret over tins une.vpccted dowloii 
ment. 

Though Muraffarpur was out of my pro- 
gramme after the 18th February, my mind was 
not at ease. 1 began to plan for the lVardh\ 
meeting of the Working Committee. Doctors 
began to give me repeated warnings that it was 
impossible to go to Wardha. If I gave up all 
thought of the Working Committee and coi • 
centrated my mind on getting welt, I might l.e 
able to go to the Tripun Congreis— Kitherw isc, 
eien Tripuri might have to be dropped. But 
all these warnings ^ere like speaking to a deaf 
person. My preparations went on dos|iitc 
medical advice, and, thanks to friends, I had 
an aeroplane ready to take me to Nagpur on or 
about the 22nd February. 

On the 2Ist, I slowly began to realise that 
the doctors were right and that it was quite 
impossible to go to Wardha either by tram or 
by ’plane. I informed Mahatma Gandhi and 
Sardar Patel by wire to that effect and suggest- 
•ed postponement of the Working Committee 
meeting till the Tripuri Congress. At that time 
i had not the faintest idea that twelve (or 
thirteen) members of the Working Ckimmitlee 
would resign almost immediately. 

Much fuss has been made by interested 
parties over the abm^e two telegrams and it has 
been alleged that I did not permit the Working 
Committee to transact even routine businses. 
Such an ali^ation is altogether unfounded. In 
the first place, there was nothing in tbs 
telegrams to indicate that I did not want the 
Working Committee to go through routine 
business ^ly concern w as over the draft 
resolutions for the Congress, which are usually 
framed by the IVorking Committee on the esv 
of its annual plenary session. In the second 
place, in my telegram to Sardar Patel, after 
gii’ing my view regarding postponement, I 
requested him to ascertain the views of other 
members and wire same to me. The reply to 
my telegram was (lie resignation of twelve 
members of the Working Committee. If these 


members had desired to frame the resolutions 
for the Tripun Congress m my absence, I 
would certainly not have stood m their way. 
Regarding the transaction of businc s, if the 
other members of the Working Committee did 
not agree with me regarding postponement or if 
tlicy were m doubt as to what my real inten- 
tions were, they could very easily have put 
llirpugli a trunk-call or Iclcgraplied to me To 
the transaction of routine business there was 
not the slightest objection on my part And as 
to other and more important business, they 
would have found, if only they had enquired, 
that there would have been no obstruction from 
my side if they had desired to carry on in my 
absence. My only anxiety was to have such 
draft resolutions for the (Congress prepsred by 
the Working Committee as all the members 
would agree to — othcrwi«e there was this danger 
•hat when the ‘ official ’ draft resolutions came 
up before the Subjects Committee, members of 
the Working Committee would be found array- 
ed on different sides. To obtain this unsmmity, 
my presence w-as neccssar>’ when the draft 
resolutions were being picpared by the Working 
Committee Hence I had suggested the post- 
ponement of the Working Committee meeting 
till the Tnpun Congress My proposal would 
have worked very well indeed if twelve (or 
thirteen) members had not responded by 
throwing the bombshell of resignation. 

The following telegram w’as sent by me 
to Sardar Patel on the 21st February : 

" Sardar Patel, Wardha, 

Kindly sec my telegram to Mahatmaji 
Regretfully feel Working Committee must be 
postponed till Congress. Please consult collea- 
gues and «!irc opinion 

Subhas ” 

But I am sorry that I have digressed This 
is not a ‘political ‘ article and when I began 
scribbling, I wanted to WTite about “ kly 
Strange Illness ” and to explain why I called 
my illness “ Strange.” I shall now continue 
my story. 

Till the evening of the 21st February I 
was hoping against hope that I would te able 
to attend the Wardha meeting of the Working 
Committee or at least fly there on the 22nd. 
But the doctors had no such worry. For them, 
Wardha was out of the question — their ejes 
were on Tripuri. Tlieir one effort was to pull 
me up to such a condition during the next few 
days that I could at least undcrt.ake the 
journey to the Tripuri Congress Sir Nilratan 
Sircar's bulletin had banned even the Tripuri 
Con^ss, but I pleaded and argued with my' 
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I did not «car and tJicrc «cro nny nmnbcr of 
them To wear all of them would be tanta- 
mount to comcrtmg myself into an amulet- 
exhibition I was so anxious to he well during 
the Tripuri Congress tiiat I argued within 
myself that c\en if there was a mere fiie-i>cr 
cent chance of my getting well by using 
amulet®, why should I niis- it So 1 conijiio- 
inisccl witn my innate latioiiali'iii — but a- -oon 
as the Tripuri Congrc'® wa? o\cr, I ^ebe^ed 
invtclf of the two ring® an<l four amulet" And 
now niy rationalism i® 'afe and I ran fiu^t to 
natme and my hick ' 

There are certain things about my illne®® 
which I at lca®t as a lay man cannot account 
for There i® no regularity or penodieity For 
«omc da}'« the temperature would begin to n«( 
Pt noon, reach its maximum at about 6 pm 
and then slowly decline Next morning it 
would be norma! Ri'O of temperature would 
be aceompanied by unbearable headache vthieV 
would subside onlj nftei four oi fixe hour"’ 
continuous application of ice Remission wouhi 
be pccompanied by heavy perspiration and 
complete prostration Then suddenly this order 
would change Fexei would pcr'i't dav and 
night without any rem3"«ion on the one side 
and high rise oh the other Sometimes the 
symptom® would point to malignant malaria 
sometimes to enteric fever and sometimes to 
^ometlimg c!«e But even time the pithologi- 
enl te«t would be negatne It one dav the 


lever shat up to 104 degrees, the next day it 
would come down to nomial and people would 
txi>cct a permanent remission But the third 
day it would mount up again The arbitrariness 
of the fever and tlic variety of symptoms would 
baffle both doctors and lay men And the 
exccs'ive weakness and exhaustion which have 
got hold of me remain a mystery Even todaj 
I do not think I look half a® bad as I really am. 

During the In-t fixe xxeeks or more, though 
1 haxe l>cen cut off liom tlic outside world to a 
laigc extent — in another sense I hax-e been in 
close touch with It People who have no con- 
nection whatsoever with Politics whom I do 
net personallj know at all — people in reinoti 
foitiei- of the countrj — ex'en orthodox Pundits 
luxe ehoxxn 'uch solicitude and sympathy for 
nu- m my illnes® tliat I could nex-cr imagine 
I haxe often a«ked myself — “ What is the bond 
that binds u^ > WJij do they feel for me 
What haxe I done to merit 'Uch affection’’’ 
The dn'xxei to the-i (pie-tion® can be gix’en by 
them alone 

Om thing I knoxv Thi® is tlie India for 
wlijch one toiK and ‘uffer® Thi« is the India 
for which one can even lay down his life Tin® 
)•> the lea) India in which one can have undying 
faitli. no inattei what Tripuri says or does 

J:in«dnlis 

PO 

Di<(. NlLnbluicR ' 



Tripun Congress. Sabjecis GomroTttee Panda] and Camp*. 
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Indicn mi51» are imppninj over 7tX),000 liales of tlie«« 
varielies a )e?r” 

Before cntcrui" upon a discussion of the 
budget and tJir Finance Bill, 1939, a few words 
may be said about tlic financial system of 
India “ Finance i- not antliinctic. it is a 
great policy, ” waa an obscr\-ation rightly made 
bv an eminent financial expert many years ago 
It i« up to us to examine the manner in which 
this great policy baa been fonnulatcd and 
carried out 

A good financial system 1ms two chief 
characteristic-^ In the fir«t place, the taxation 
IS adju'ted to the capacity of the people and 
the incidence of taxation is fair and equitable 
In tlie second place, expenditure is so adjusted 
ns to yield the greatest amount of good to 
sncictv'ns a whole \s for the first point, it ha* 
often 'been a«ked IIa« the limit of cap.acih' 
of the people to pay taxes been pas«ed in 
India ’ It has been urged very often by 
politicians that the limit of taxation has been 
reached Personally speaking. I am not quit* 
sure about this fact, but it cannot be denied that 
already there i« a verx’ heaxy burden of taxa- 
tion on the people of the countiy regards 
incidence, it can be ji-sortcd that the tax sj'«tcm 
is far from equitable Fir James C.ngc admitted 
the other dav that the Indian taxation system 
was “ regressive ” He however, took comfort 
in the ob«orxntion that in the pre-ent condition 
of the oountrx" it must remain so 

Perhaps he meant that, unless the trad* 
and industrx' of the countrx* is ftilfv developed, 
the scope of direct taxation in a coimtrv must 
remain cxtreinclv limited That is indeed the 
real position in India But what have the 
Gox-emment done to develop the trade commerce 
.9.W? tkp fojwtrv ’ Ir> ihe t.br 

Goxernment placed various impediments in the 
wav of the industrialization of the coimtrv 
Th.anhs to the adoption of the policy of discri- 
minating protection, howex’cr. the industrial 
sitimtion in the countrv has to a considerable 
extent improved in recent tunes But Pir James 
Gngg is a free trader and if be could have had 
things cntirelv in hi« own hand*, he would have 
done his best to set back the hands of the clock 
=0 that India might onoe more hcrome a pro- 
ducer of raw materials and an imoorter of 
manufactured good® Even in this Budget we 
find indications of hi® desire to do thi® 

As for evnenditure, what should be the 
idesl in India ? In ancient India, according 
♦o ICalida®. the greatest of Indian noefs "the 
king collected taxes from the people only for 


doing them good, just as the sun draws moisture 
from the earth only to give it back a thousand® 
fold ” In tlie modern world, everj’ advanced 
coiintrj' adojds the maximum good of the people 
a? Its nleal m the matter of expenditure. But 
unfortuiiatciv. this ideal has not been accepted 
bx' the Go\ cnimcnt in India It is only 
'ection.if interest® that have prevailed in this 
countix If we analvsc the items of expendi- 
ture in India, what do we find ? We find that 
a large propoition of the revenues of the 
countrx' goc« out ol the coiintrj' wnthout any 
direct return A considerable part of the 
remainder i® dex oted to the maintenance of a 
xejv costly jnihtnn' and cnil administration, 
and it is only the balance which is devoted to 
the nation-buildmg services While India has 
to spend verj- large sum* of money on matters 
like defence and the police, she spends very 
'iiiall -um« on the nntion-building activities 
®tich n® education sanitation, industrial deve- 
lopment agricultural improvement and other 
social service programmes How does the 
piO'Cnt Finance Member deal with these 
matter® in the present budget f Judged from 
till® |»oint of view of the needs of the country, 
If apnear> to be a very disappointing budget 
The Finance Member says that lie does not 
believe in imaginative finance. I personally do 
not beluve in imaginative finance, but to follow 
•be old rut i® not always the correct policy. 
Foresight, imagination and courage are essential 
in budget-making and in properly steering the 
financial ship of the comlrv These things have 
l>een lamenfahlv lacking in the budget of the 
picsent vear 

Tlic Fiance Member made a boastful claim 
to the effect that he ha® retrenched expenditure 
to a verv lArge extent I admity and I always 
give credit where it is due, that some retrench- 
ment ha® been effected I feel thankful for what 
ha® been done But I must confess that the 
policy of economy has not gone far enough. We 
do not see in the Budget any indication of the 
Finance Member’s desire to abolish posts which 
are saperfluous We do not see any attempt 
on his part to reduce the salaries of Govemment 
officers As it i®. the retrenchment which he 
has earned out has been carried out with the . 
object of financing the military expenditure of 
the countn,-. 

The Finance Member said that India was 
very fortunate in having been able to escape 
anv addition to her military expenditure. This 
statement is not wholly correct What we find 
is that there is an addition of Rs. 49 lakhs to the 
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arc. cniiccrncd, I am not sorrj tliat a greater 
burden ha- been sought to l)c placed upon tlicm 
But x'hcn a greater burden is placed nn an> 
section of the community it ought to be made 
clear to them that this is being done That has 
not been done in the budget speech of the 
Finance Member The slab system will benefit 
the tit\-paycr with comparatively «maU incomes 
Thi' Is a move in the right flircction. for whicn 
all fair-minded |>ersons will feel tliankfiil lo 
Sir James Grigg. But (lie rcmo\al of the 
evcmptuin limit regarding Super-tax on Com- 
panies can not be =upporlcd on grounds of ju-tiee 
and equity Even the smallest companies will 
ha\ c to jiay the tax at the «anie rate as vcr\- big 
companies, namely, at the rate of one anna 
This «urclv 1 ' not a graduatetl sj'stem of taxa- 
tion In the intoicst of the industrial dcxelop- 
inent of the eountrx’, therefore, 1 suggest that the 
exemption limit should not be abandoned If 
noecs'arj', it may be lowered to Rs 23,000 
With regard to large incomes Sii Cownsji 
Jthangir gave certain figure'. He showed that 
in India the number of person* wlio had fairly 
hii^' incomes uas soinetiung like 329 Now, 
what IS tlio position in England From the 
latest rcpoit of the Coiumi"ioncr' of Inland 
Revenue in Great Bntain it appears that the 
number of people liable to sur-tax. which is the 
same ns super-tax m tlii' country lo^e from 
91.000 to 95,000 during the vear Tho'C who 
could be clas'cd ns millionaires, that is poison- 
with incomes above £40,000, or approxiiiiately 
51 lakhs of rupees, ro«c from 529 to 539 I 
wonder if there is a single person who will 
answer this dc'cription in India If any exist 
in this country, their number must be exceed- 
ingly small The total net sur-tax assessed in 
England rose from 53 million pounds to 67 
million pounds m the current year Thus we 
find that there H a much greater scope for the 
imposition of income-tax and super-tax in 
England than m India Even the number of 
person? who pay urdmary’ income-tax jn India 
IS very small I do not want that there should 
be inilhonaires in this country But what I do 
want is that people as a whole should be pros- 
perous and there should be millions of people 
who would be in a position to pay income-tax 
But that lb not the position now and it is becau«e 
of that fact that indirect taxation has to be 
ii'sorted to in this country to a great extent 

Now’ the question which faces us is whether 
the deficit which has been ihscloscd is a real 
one or not 

It IS clear that there has been some under- 
estimating. The Finance Member himself said 


m the course of Ills budget sjicerJi tliat /or tJic 
year 1937-38 he resorted to “ ovcr-eautious ” 
c-tmiating m tlie cu-e of the incomo-tax. 

This I- practically the same as ‘ under- 
estimating Therefore, it i* natural to 
e\|>cct that in the coming y'ear’s budget also he 
has adopted the '‘nmc policy of “ over-cautious ” 
estimating in respect of both Customs and 
Taxes en Income If that bo so, he will do 
well to withdraw his taxation proposals 

But -upposing there i- a ical deficit, three 
alternative measuics may be suggested vvhich 
would be better calculated to meet the deficit 
than the proposal made by the Honourable the 
Finance Alcinbcr TJic first of these alter- 
native measures is a reduction in the salaries 
of all officeis of Government abov’c a mmniium 
on a graduated scale It is a well-known fact 
that the sninric« of Government officeis m India 
arc higher than those paid even in rich 
eoimtrios. m fact Iiiglier than those paid nnv- 
where el-e in the world In view of this fact 
a is absolutcl.v es«ential in a poor country like 
India tj adopt the policy of reduction of 
salaries. If that i' done, a sufficient sum will 
be saved which will not only wipe out the 
deficit but will leave a margin for reduction 
of taxation A further saving will arise from 
the abolition of useless po«ts Tlicre is n 
number of well-paid posts which can be 
abohshcil without anv detriment to the effi- 
ciency of the administration This also should 
Ho taken into consideration 

The next suggestion is that the existing 
air.ingement for tlie grant of relief in re-pect 
of double taxation should be withdrawn In 
connection with the parsing of the Income-tax 
Bill this matter was urged by many members of 
the Ceidtaf As'erabiy, bui. vV. was not wccepled 
by’ the Government In view of the coming 
deficit, it may be hoped that this suggestion 
will meet with due consideration. It will in- 
xoItc, it is true, an amendment of the Income- 
tax Act, but if the Government bring forward 
a proposal, the Act win be amended at a single 
xittmg by the legi-lature This will give the 
Fmance Member a sum of about a crore of 
lupees, that is to tay, it will leave in his hands 
a margin of about lia!f-a-crore after meeting 
the prospective deficit 

Tlie third suggestion is that all sums of 
money' which are paid out of the Indian 

trea«iuy in England in payment of interest 
charges on sterling loans, and on pensions of 

retired officers be subjected to the Indian 

income-tax This is needed as much in the 
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interests of justice and fa}r«plaj' a-* in tlic 
intorc't'^ of buiiKCt-inalvinK It is true that tliL 
will rctiuirc tlir amendment of tlic Government 
of India Act, but it may be pomtoil out that 
the Government of India Act h not immutable 
like the laus of (he Mc(Jc« nrtfl the J’er'ians. If 
the Go\ eminent of India apprnnch the British 
Government, the Government of India Act may 
be amended m the course of a few days There 
will be no difTiruUy in this resani If there 
is the Mill, there ivill be no dj/TicnHy m litwling 
the way. Tln*^ m(a«urc is likely to yield 
between 11 crou'«i to 2 eroro- of rupees 

Tims any one of the-c measures suggested 
here will be quite siifficient for meeting the 
deficit in the budget and for leaving « tnargm 
for the reduction of taxation, while a com- 
bination of all thc«e mcasvuca will he '‘iifficiciit 
not onij for both the«e purposes but will leaxe 
as a margin a large sum of money for expendi- 
ture on the nation-building activities of 
Government 

Coming to the rcitiis’>ion of taxation it is 
ncccs'ury to stres' the need for reducing the 
pnee of the po«tcard Four vear« ago the writer 
of this article moved an amendment to the 
Finance Bill urging the reduction of the price of 
tnc postcard from 3 piee to 2 pice, and thi« 
amendment was earned bv an overwhelmmp 
majority But unfortunately, the Governmem 
did not see their way to accept the amendment 
The time has now "come for them lo take a 
deeisne action on this question I need hardlv 


ray that this is a matter in which there exists 
in the countrj- a great deal of discontent. 

In the toiicliKling portion of his budget 
speech the Finance Alcmber echoed the ohifer 
dicta of the Chief .fuslice of the Federal Court 
reg.nrfJing ihe nmi for mutual forhc.aranec 
between the Provincial Governments and the 
Centra! Government with regard to concurrent 
powers of taxation. It is to be hoped that the 
Provincial GDVcrnmcnt.5 will take due note of 
this admonition, and that the CcutraJ Govern- 
ment will always bear the matter fully in mind. 
The Finance Member also strc«.'ed the necessi- 
ty for " a release of the stresses operating 
between race and race and community and 
community'. ” Although it may be said tha» 
tli!^ homily came with ill grace from a person 
who had consistently flouted tiic opinion of 
till* flou’»c and ha* {«.'r9i'tcntly gone agaift*t 
the public opinion of the country, the country 
Is prepared to welcome liis plea for co-operation. 
Sir James Grigg pleaded for political reconci- 
liation. which, according to him, wn« needed for 
tlic economic welfare of India as well as of the 
lest of the world But it must be emphasised 
that poluiiMl reconciliation mu't be basotl on 
faiines*' and justice If there is a proper 
approach made from the side of the Govern- 
ment there is likely to bo adequate response 
from the side of the people Alcantime, the 
.attitude of the Government of India and of the 
British G.ivcrnment toward* the criticism* of 
the present budget will be a test of the sincerity 
of their de«!re for reconciliation 



THE JIADRAS FINE ARTS EXHIBITION 

By Srimati SAKUNTALA THAMPI 


Along a thronged highway, stands the red- 
stone buildings of the Sclinol of Arts, ^\he^e 
dwells a man who dreams with the gods. Mr 
D. P Roy CJioivdliur}', the principal, Jias created 
a dream world, a world of the imagination, 
superior in many ways to the world in which 
we live, much pleasanter if less substantial. 

His colossal statue of the j’oung Maharaja 
of Tra^ancore, meant to be seen from afar. 
a perfect instance of the «upcriority of sculp- 
ture o\er painting; no mortal can help feeling 
small before thi« gigantic figuie, and the 
sensation is intensified wlien one sits on the 
low* Ratan chairs and looks up at the likeness 
of the Ining heail of the Chola dynasty It 
reminded me ^cry much of the day when ns a 
very little girl I wa« allowed to bow- befoic 
Hu Highness the late Jlaharajah of Baroda 
at a garden party for the fir?t time tbc feeling 
of smallncs« in the presence of greatness i« 
accentuated when you look at tlie face not on 
account of its superhuman magnitude, but the 
forceful pcrsonnlity which the ma-ter-arli*t has 
depicted so skilfully m three dimensions The 
subtle and delicate modelling of the likeness u 
there in its perfection, and by means of these 
qualities, one iea}i«e« (he char-ieter and soul of 
the original The figure lias achieved all tha* 
eye and thought could de<ire‘ it i« balanced, it 
pos-esses perfect sjmmetiy, there is great 
stress laid on the compositional value of the 
stately robes, tbc turban too is made to j>Ja> 
a proper part in the balance of the head and 
strong bro.^d shoulder* It combines in a 
curious way dignity with suppleness, and 
rigidity with youth, grandeur, heroism, finesse 
repose and power are all expres-ed admirably 
m the figure. 

iluch care and thought is taken on the 
lighting of the figure The light enters from 
the top windows, and is in nddition reflected 
up in the centre of the ceiling, where it is 
generally diffused. The whole work is smooth 
and finely finished, the dull polish of the figure 
takes soft shadows, emphasizing the surface 
moulding and linear forms of the garment'. 
This is essentially the artist’s most considered 
work and can easily rank among the master- 
pieces of this era. 


There must be few people who are not 
faimiiar with tbc mj'stic scenes of Jlr. D P 
Roy Chowdhuiy Tins is a cold grey mi*ty sub- 
ject, life and warmth arc impo«'ib!c in tbe-e 
cireum-tnncf', and the title heie is The Land 
of the bend It i- strange what iwc- us in 
life we admire in a picture ' A curtain of grey 
nmt bangs o\er tbc dreaiw horizon, hiding the 
frowning forests The «Iceping (fead sleep 
under the dew in a strange cold silverj- worUi 



Pooruen fe'Uvsl 
By Kamala Poduval 


of rest and silence, the fox flees away from 
the solitude like a fugitive into a forest of 
gaunt, grey trees. In -pite of all this mono- 
tony, Mr. Roy Chowdhuiy has solved the pro- 
blem with a succc-s never achieved by any other 
contemporary artist, his secret is the ligl" 
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Vi1Ug« Scene 
By P U N. Mootihy 


■the exhibition a delightful painting of a North 
Indian Dancer after the Mogul style, here 
movement is detected rather than seen, the 
colour scheme of this painting is veiy striking 

Mr. K. C. S. Panniker’s ^[ocmlt 0 ht Ntght is 
full of charm and lure, fevr people can behold 
this scene without Imgering over it. 

There are many other sculptures and 
paintings that are good to look upon and a joy 
to remember. Tlicrc are manxllous figure 
studies like 3Iiss A Al.ip-irone’s Study, and 
gracious views of the of Mr. Gnanayu- 
•tham's Arnanjifcari Road which was purchased 


by the Lady Marjorie Erskine, and we are told 
that the principal and superintendent received 
an intimation of high approval from Her 
Excellency 

In a word the exhibition reveals powers of 
obser>-alion and imagination, and in technical 
ability reach a far higher standard than the 
pa«t years 

Mr D. P Roy Chondhuiy is a master of 
many styles and influence*, which is apparent 
by the manner in which he has guided th'’ 
band* of his students, and inspired their 
minds. 
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If tiiey liave Swaraj work, 1 am perferlly certain the 
auloniailc reform of ihe Congre«« organiialioat will 
follow, nnd there will l>c greater liippinesi produced in 
the country. 

ProviiiciHl GotcriiincnlH nnti Parly 
Organizations 

The introduction of Provincial Autonomy 
in India has for the first tunc brought tlic 
question of the relations between the Govern- 
ment and party organizations to the forefront. 
On its right solution may hang tlie fate of 
democracy in India. Observes Prof, bn Ram 
Sharma in The Indian Review : 

Tbeia ia the question of the relations hetween the 
party organizations and the Goternments in power Tlie 
Congress Governments m the various provinces are sup- 
posed to be functioning under the control of the Parlia- 
meniry Board, in the setting up of which the newly 
franchised electorate has not tahen any hand That a 
party in power in Federal units should have a National 
Executive is not surpn*ing That this Cxeeuiive should 
from time to time review the policy of vsrious Covernmems 
stands to reason. The dilGculty begins when it ines not to 
formulate policies but to run the idmmistcaiioa, n oli- 
Tiously trenches upon matters which would elsewhere he 
easily left alone to Governments in power This has cer- 
tainly undermined the prestige of one or two Provincial 
Governmenta. It created the rather unedifying spectacle 
of two Committees of Enquiries on the Bannu raid, one 
let up by the Provineial Government of the N WFP and 
another by the National Executive of the party In the 
United ProTinces it led to an abortive attempt at silling in 
judgment on the anarian policy of the Government, which 
did not increase the prestige or the power of the Psrlia 
mentry Board On a bigger scale it led to the formation 
of the Wardha Scheme of Education, where a studied 
attempt was made to keep out the expert advi<ers of the 
various Provincial Governments from advising their politi- 
cal chiefs That such an important question as the educa 
lion of ibe masses in India should have been left to be 
decided by a party conclave was unforiunaie, has been 
proved by the march of events since then 

The Government of the N -W F P. assisted m the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, whereas ihe , 
Madras Government goes on merrily making daily use oi 
It In the United Provinces a scheme for ibe separation 
of the Executive and Judiciary is m the process of active 
formulation when the Congress Premier in htadras is flatly 
denjing the need for such a reform n Jong as be js an 
ofSee No, the temporary scheme that was meant So «mooth 
the path of office acceptance cannot be made a permanent 
feature of Indian politics without serious damage to the 
reputation, authority and sense of responsibility of the 
provincial governments and without at the same time 
endangerini the successful working of democratic govrni- 
menls in the provinces It separates nower from re*pon 
sibility. 

Rural Hygiene — Resull of A New Outlook 
Among Nations 

The War made a demand on fhc strength 
of the whole people. It was realised that the 
rural areas and the rural population must be 
brought up to the level of the towns and their 
peojilc A new propaganda on Rural Hygiene 


fltnrtetl, nnd n coiifercnco on Rural Hygiene of 
Euroiiean iiatums met in 1931. Writes A'afionaZ 
Il4Con^lruction cditotially : 

Tliis confcrrnci- nn Ilurnl Hygiene drew up a pro- 
gramme of stud cs and siiggesini the convening of anoiher 
conference Tliat mcfting is to !«• held in 1939. "During 
llie«r siii<l.es (llie report of the Preparatory Commillee- 
of the next mectinv says) ideas developed rapidly : the 
conclasinns indicated a new trend of opinion. Th^ 
showed, in fact, that there can i>e no improvement in 
health in rural arcaa unless there is a parallel improve- 
ment in conditions of living, for in the absence of the 
latter tlie work of hygienists is likely to be of no avail, 
lleallli factors, therefore, cannot be separated from eco- 
nomic and social factors; the idea of the standard of life- 
must underlie all real health progress. 

“ For this reason u was concluded that the new con- 
ference ahould consider Hnral Hygiene questions ‘in (heir 
general setting, namely, that of rural iife, while account 
must be taken of the factors of all kinds which come into 
play,' and it vras decided by the Assembly of ihe League- 
o( Nations, which organized these international health 
meetings, to convene not a conference on flural Hygiene 
but a European Conference on Rural Life." 

This remarkable finding goes into the root of the prob- 
lem of Rural Hygiene, The health of the rural people is 
indissolubly bound up with their whole hfe or standard 
of living, as It IS called A man's health depesdi very 
largely, if not almost entirely, on what be eats and hovr 
he lives. Better food and better lioosmg ve essenUol for 
healthier living But both will be impossible without 
simultaneous improvement in economic condition of lb» 
individual and a broadening of his outlook through educa- 
tion. together with soil, crop and livestock improvement; 
and the economic condition of the individual can also only 
improve by better organization of agriculture and industry^ 
more advanced and diffused general and technical educa- 
tion. and complete rebel from the corroding morbidity of 
debiliiaiing diseases Hygiene therefore practically em- 
braces the whole life of nan, and a programme for im- 
proving the health of the rural people must include 
simultaneous attempts to advance their economic end social 
life 


Tlie Art of Public Speaking 
P C Manuk writes in The Hindusthau 
Review on the subject of oratory as an art. 
According to him, it is impossible to attempt to 
lay down a rule of thumb, whereby a public 
speaker is produced: 

To realiae how comprehens re the art of public- 
speaking is just pau<e to consider the numerous objects 
which a sneaker may be striving to altaio lie may, for 
instance, be out to convince end persuade or to instruct 
and enlighten; or again to slimulale or provoke interest 
on any matter connected with the public weal; or merelr 
to amuse and eniertaiD, es in the ca^e of after dinner 
apeeches. 

Is a pubhc speaker made at all ? Are not oratory 
and rioquence gifts from the gods at birth? In other 
words. IS a public speaker born and not the product of 
industnous study at all ? Or, alterualively, is he a com- 
binalion of both ? 

A solution to this problem may perhaps be be«t 
fotuHi by no^tponing its answer till after one has 
examined conCTete instances of great orators and noted the 
background behind each, i.e, their educational carter. 



Poetry of W. B. YeaU 
The Editor of The Christian Register 
Tlnitarian makes a survey of ‘ tfic poetic piignm's 
progress just closed by the death of W B. Yeats’: 

When ihe older among us first heard of him, he was 
a poet of the esthetic movement, a disciple ^ Walter Pater 
And 8 friend of that poet and essayist whom most of ua 
. considered terribly decadent, Arihua Symons But Yeats 
had a different and in a sense a fresher — though an ancient 
— subject mailer; Celue mythology. It was an ideal 
medium in which to sing detachment from the outer world, 
which in Yeats’ idiom was literally the outer or bUnlteiing 

How shall I name you, immortal, mild, proud shadows ^ 
1 only know that all we know eotnej from you. 

And that you come from Eden on fiyme feet 

la Eden fat away, or do you hide 

From human thought, as hares and nuee and coneys 

That run before the reaping hook anddie 

In the last ridge of the barley ^ Do our woods 

And winds and ponds cover more quiet woods. 

More shintng w.nds, mere star glimittenDg poods’ 

Is Eden out of lime end out of space ’ 

And do you gather about us when pate baht 
Shining on water end fallen among leaves. 

And winds blowing from flowers, and whirr of feathers 
And the green qiuel, have uplifted the heart ’ 


From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it. 

Wore It in the world’s eye 
As though they'd urotrgiit it 
Song, let them take it 
For there's more enterprise 
In going naked 

His poetry becomes severer but not didactic, 
the writer points out : tiie stripping away of 
adherent beauties lets the real beauty to be seen. 

Convenlional symbols like the rose upon the rood cf 
time that was red and sad and proud — but that never grew 
in a garden, being the product of a Rosierucian seance 
room— give place to living symbols : to the wild swans ct 
Coole, for etiample 

Tlie trees are m their autumn beauty 
The woodland paths are dry; 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a qtiiet sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the atones 
Are nine and fifty ‘wana . . . 

Unwearied sb)l. lover by lover, 

The? paddle m the cold. 

Companionable sirrams, or climb the an; 

Their beans have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will. 
Attend upon them atill . . 


But even as a young poet Yeats knew that the realm 
• of faery was. if 1 may use an awkward figure, an in> 
’Compatible in the prescription of human life And be knew 
alio ihit though he might be an esthete, an occuliisi. a 
poet, he was sl<o a son of Ireland i 

Know, that 1 would accounted be 

True brother of a coronany 

That sang to sweeten Ireland’s wrong. 

Ballad and story, rann and song. 

Nor be I any lees of them, 

Because the red to<e bordered hem 
Of her, who«e history began 
Before Cod made the angelic dm. 

Trails ail about the written page 
Blit soon after the l»rn of ih» century the note 
change" Curiously enough Yeaia aa a thinker still carries 
a Cumbrous apparatus : he seems to reject the whole 
scientific point of view in favrt of what may loosely be 
called occultism To read bis autobiograpbical woik and 
some of his essays is to he puzzled and ■mtated, as if one 
had to fit by while a navigator who r<l»c!ed the Copemican 
astronomy plotted hu position by Ptolemaic tables. But 
to read hu poetry is to get more and more away from ijat 
kind of antiquated baggage And with what refnfi ? That 
the poetry becomes barer, more fevere, didactic or of Ihe 
forum and market place 7 It does become barer and more 
ffiere As Yeats himself says at the end of Rr*pon- 
, .ibiliiies ” (1914) : 

A Coat 

I made my song a coal_ 

Covered with embroideries 
Out of old mythologies 


The earlier poetry represents a type of worship 
which u turned from the world, which is monastic, or 
sidereal, or introverted, but which is sot a matter of 
iDomeni lo any but the worshiper and which is not heathy 
or peraanently satisfying for him. 

lo the later poetry Yeats la still an aristocrat, but like 
all the aristocrats who merit that description in its good 
sense be feels his solidarity with the humble. In his 
earlier poetry, of course, he was at limes anstocraue in 
the less noble sense of the word 

But the war and the Irish rebellion purged, perhaps, 
Veafs’ aristocracy of its "mean roof tree" notes, and wo 
find him writing such a poem as the one in which be 
ib)ures the larger political issues and says that in future : 
“ My country is Kdltartan’s Cross 
My countrymen Killlirlan’s poor ” 
and an earlier one contrasting a country fisherman and 
the dnil, fopbisiicated men of the cities, ending with the 
cry- 

Before I am old 
I shall have written him one 
Poem may me as cold 
And passionate as ihc dawn. 

Again a juzlaposiiton of vvhat the senlimentilists 
think are incompatible : this time ihe p-ssinnale and the 
eold. But Yeats is writing from the point of view of a 
man who hat reached autumn Figure after figure shows 
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dreams. The purposeful actiuiy of ihc repre«eiilative* oC 
llie new Soviet inlelllBentsia helped thern to realize the 
dreams in plorious ochietcmcni*. A erllic and a aVcptie 
at heart, the I'rr-Revolmionary prototype cauW eee only 
the negative aspects of the world around him. ffe had 
no positive convictions and wo; afraid of a positiv* pro- 
gram of action. Not so the Soviet intellectual, who U 
in«p!rrd by the Comm (ni«t ideal, he ht in the Parly or 
not; he knows where he is going, for he follows the road 
indicated by Coiumunism. And he is not afraid to eapo>e 
his faults to criiieisra. 

We cannot say that the old intellectual lacked a feel- 
ing for humanity, hut that feeling often remained inactive, 
impotent against the capitalist oppression. Bui the Soviet 
intelleciual, strong in his poeition as a citizen of the 
Soviet Russia, constantly is able to servo society, people 
and Socialism. 

Twenty ’ears after the October Revtiliiiton there have 
been created new cadres of a Soviet inielligeiiisia — 
engineers, doctors, teachers, writers, scientists and artists. 
They ferve Socialism well, in their rank one sees the gray 
heads of old-time intellectuals who have embraced Social- 
^ No country can ezi'l without its intotlretnal class, 
we, too, have our own, fostered by the Bel'hevik Party 
and Great Stalin 

China RcUirns Good for Evil 
The China At H'or publishes a report oo 
Jjfe Jn one of China's internment camps for 
Japanese prisoners. According (o this, report, 
the guiding principles of these camps arc frater- 
nity, humanity and goodrvill 

In the concentration camp, the prt'oners lead a 
regulated life, which begins at five in the morning . Alter 
roll call, they have their momma eaertise Bieaklasi is 
at seven From nine to eleven, the two hoi.f» ne 
set aside for study LuhlIi is followed by a iwohour 
test From two to four in the afternoon, they reiarn to 
(heir class rooms where (hey re^d or write a> they please 
There is no compulsory curriculum for them Bath is at 
four, and supper at half past five After six il is time 
for recreation They can nljy pincponjr ehe*s and other 
p-oup games Another roil call is held at nine Then lo 
bed they all go 

Many of the Japanese and Koreans are now exchsnging 
language lessons wilh the Chinese guards so that they can 
better understand each other. Language difficollies were 
responsible fn not « few instances of misonderstandirg 
Now things are dilTereni There is a spirit of fraternity 
between them. Of course, a few of the prisoners are by 
oalure stuborn They refused lo listen lo persuasive 
talks, but Colonel Tsoo. the man in charge of the camp, 
believes that time wiH improve things in its due c^rM. 

The war-prisonerv have been permtUed to 
'Organise a self-government body which denis 
with cases of minor dismeanour and quarrels. 

They are permitted to manage their own kitchens. 
They cook their own food to please their own taste 
Every Wednesday, tlier have Japsnese-slyle sw-eimeatfc 
Once a montli, they have a group amusement meeting 
conducted in the orthodox Japanese fashion Those wtm 
smoke get a package of cigarettes daily, and wine u 
served once a week. The limit is foul ounces per peraon. 
Of course, there is no so/ie, the Japanese national bevei- 
age, and they have to be contented vvith Chinese liqnoi, 
which IS olien as strong and satisfying as the Japanese 
’brand, if not more so. 

The war prisoner* have the freedom of correspondence. 


A* might be expected, llinr letters, either outgoing or 
incoming, are censored for military reasons. They are 
also allowed lo receive ctoihcs and esen money from their 
relatives and friends hack home. Among them, they now 
have coffectcij more than S 1,000 Japanese currency 

Those of the captives who are still recuperating from 
(heir bsUk Wound*, recritc special treatmenr. 

Every now and then, ihey are addressed by fpfAerr, 
who explain to them llial the Chinese and Japanese 
peoples, being of the same general racial stock, should be 
friends and not enemies, end that the war which has so 
unhappily leai them to fight the Chinese, was primarily 
brought upon the two nations by the Japanese militarists 
who are bent on blood-sed and aggression. As a result of 
this patient process, coupled with the good treatment 
which they are receiving at the hands of the Chineu 
officials, most of them have come round to see the foolish- 
ness of this sanguinary war. 


“Tlie True India” 

The following notes on The True India, a 
recent publication by Jlr. C. F. Andrew? appear 
in the Neivs Revicv'. 

“This i« a Dram Inspector’s report." sniffed siudioas 
Mohandas Karamchand Candhi shout Katherine Mayos 
revealing bo^ Ve/Ayr India, 12 years ago- 
Mahatma’s gveaie«l Eiigli«h friend, the Rev, Charles Freer 
Andrew*, beUieJIy issued a 250 page reply to the American 
authoress amt to all other* who have depicted ms adopted 
country as a sewer of moral degrsdatfon. . , , , , 

At a tiny hill Mat-on at Kotagiri. hu'hy-hearded 
Bachelor Andrews settled down In ill health to produce a 
‘simple antidote againM tlie*e deliberate e**»u (a upon 
the fair name and honour of India In Mothtr inciKi, M 
found “the head and front of all the offending ’ 

Oiarles Andrews i« w»rm tn hi* defence of India. 
Point* • . , L 

Stxutd I’lec— Mi<s Mavo took her figures from lb« 
cities; 90 per cent, of Indiva 350 millions live in villages 
and small hamlets Village life as a whole is free from 
the grosser forms of sexual vice. 

dmm/it Secrj^ce— "^’hile it is true thit in ceriaiu 
temple* ammel Merifice* are •»)) offered. Jlindiilsm in the 
great inajotvty of it* pieces of worship has abandoned anj- 
m»l sacnfice altogetlier. and sub'tiiiited for il the beauti- 
ful custom of offering flowers." Such cruellies as extract- 
ing the laM drop of milk from cows and flaying goals alive 
are “horrible and un*prakable aberrations, not the norma] 
practice ” 

Child ,l/<wnKr^e — Sla(i*((cs prove that the premature 
motherhood of which Mi'« Mayo wrote is comparatively 
rare Of 2,312 mothers delivered of their fir«t babies in 
Madras Maternity Ho*pitrl, 86 per cent vvere 17 or over. 
Only 13 of nearly 4300 ca«p« in other parts of India were 
below 15 The 1921 tennis showed that at the a<~ of 
fifteen more than 60 per cent of the girls remsmed un. 
(named 

Crime and Opium — In no country are acts of criminal 
violence less frequent than m India’s villages; drunken- 
ness 19 rare Opium — the cur'e of China — is hardly a 
curse in India, though it can be openly bought at any 
Iirensed shop, 

(/ntoucAobi/ily — Educated India is trying to eru«h 
the pcrnicioos evil by winch millions of “ untouchable ” 
depressed classes lead sub human lives in filthy mud hovels, 
semi-starved from birth lo <qualid death 

“The atm js the entire removal of this blot in the cou«b 
of the present generation : " to accomplish this would in- 
deed be a miracle but it is not impo«ible " 
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Tfials oR(l 
By GOPAL 

Tripum passes iato historj’. Thousands had 
set out on that fateful journey, uncertain 
of the future that Jaj* before the nation. 
And thousands liave returned to their 
homes, uncertain of the feats of those short, 
few days, that he behind them. It is even 
more difficult now after Tripuri than before 
Tripuri to know Tvhere the nation stands. 
Then we felt that the crisis was on us; now 
we do not know if wc are out of the crisis. *1116 
confusion prior to it has been undoubtedly 
removed, but removed in a manner that Is 
itself confusing. And Tripuri, as affording an 
•opportunity for the study of the new methods, 
the new trends, the new technique, and for the 
study of the curious workings of the new forces 
■within the national organisation, was worth 
the cold of the night, the heat of the day, the 
■dust of the area and, above all, the expenses of 
4 hc journey and the stay there. 

Roo TO Tbipoi 

The road to Tripuri was paved with crisis. 
I should say, it was strenn with statements 
The Prcsiacntial election of the year was the 
landmark m this respect The storv need not 
be repeated. We should only recall the 
necessary milestones. Mahatma Gandhi failed 
to dissuade Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose; Snrdar 
Tallabhblmi Patel made no secret of this that 
Mr. Bose’s ‘ re-election would be harmful to 
the cause of the country ’ Subhas Chandra 
himself, as one of the Left, reminded the 
President-makers in a statement that 

“ It is widely believed that there is a prospect of a 
compromise on the Fede-a1 Scheme between the Rishl 
■Wing of the Congress and the Britt«h Govemroeni during 
the coming vear Con'equenll>, the Right W»nc do not 
went a Leftin President who mav he a thorn fn the wav 
of a compromise and mav pnt obstacle* in ibe path of 
nc'otisiions. One has only to move about among the 
puhlic and enter into a di«cvn*'on with them in order to 
reali'C how vside'pread this heli'f is It is imperative in 
the rirnim'lance®, to have r President who will be an 
anti Federcliom*! to the core of his h'art ” 

It is a statement that created a crisis 
TVas thi^ an 'aspersion ’ c.ast on his colleagues 
of the Working Committee by the President? 
Or, simply a warning to them indicating how 
the public viewed the activities of the Right 


Triumphs 

HALDAR 

Wing ? This became the crucial question at 
Tripun, and around it was naged the war, 
which at the moment when the statement was 
issued, was not foreseen. People read but 
what they already knew or believed. Rather, 
they wondered how Mr Bose’s re-election 
could be harmful to the countrj’. The dele- 
gates did not consider it so. Then the voice 
of Wardha spoke. “ The defeat is mine,” it 
declared. And " Sir. Bose’s references to his 
colleagues have been unjust and unworthy." 
It conceded, “ after all, Subhas Babu is not an 
enemy of his country." 'Phis was another 
significant statement. The saint was speaking 
in human accents; and it was a surprise. 
Mr Bose, however, would win back the 
Mahatma • 

“It wfll be a iragic thing for me If I succeed Jn 
winning the confidence of other people and fail to win 
the confidence of India’s preate*! man" 

And the Left that had lined up behind 
Sj. Bose enjoined on him the same course. 

Battix or Programme 

The President hurried on pilgrimage from 
Prayag to Wardha He was evidently satis- 
fied with the visits. Perhaps, he counted on 
the fact that he did not want any ‘ violent break 
with the past in the parliamentary sphere,’ and 
hi 3 programme was for combating Federation 
and for pushing on totvards “ Puma Su'araj ’’ 

‘ m accordance with the principles and policy 
of the Indian National Congress.' A six months 
ultimatum to the British Oovernment and a 
plan to prepare the country for a struggle were 
his proposals. 

Sj Subhas Bose’s programme, embodied 
broadly in the Jalpaiguri resolution, was a 
fonvara step, but, he thought, no -departure 
from the old line of policy 

Left Bloc 

Discussion centred on this programme, 
particularly on the ultimatum clause, which 
nas opposed by many 'The disapproval by 
Pandit Nehru of this item and that of the 
appointment of the States’ Sub-committee of 
the A. I. C. C. made the main body of Subhas 


61—15 
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Chnndrft’s supporters, the Congress Socialist 
Party ( C. b. P . ) , drop tlicsc two from tlicir 
Allahabad resolution. 

Tlie rift in the Ijcftist lute was evident. 
The Left agreed in notliing among themselves 
except in voting for Subhas Cliandra Bose at 
tlic presidential election. A variety of causes 
had brought them on Mr. Bose’s side on that 
Occasion Few owed Mr. Bose any personnl or 
political allegiance. The dilTcrcnt groups had 
cast their lots with him as thej* fell tliat 



Mr. Bose was a genuine nnti-Federatiomst, 
the Patehan rule of the Congress was a con- 
tradiction of its democratic existence and func- 
tioning, the President-makers’ claims proposed 
to deprive the delegates of their right to a free 
choice of their President, and th.at the drift to 
constitutionalism called for a check that Mr. 
Bose was ready to put But the ideological 
planks of these I>eft groups were not identical; 
there were Left Nationalists, Royi'ts, Socialists 


and Communists of different shades. In tactic^ 
and strategy they had their own notions. None*, 
probably agreed entirely with Mr. Bose’s* 
progrumnic. Tliey realized at tiie same time* 
that if tiie election liad brought them closer, 
it was necessary to hold together, to be united 
m a Ijcft Bloc without merging any one's 
Identity. Mr, Bose with Ids Jalpaiguri pro- 
gramme was tnerefore accepted as the best 
Unifier under the circumstances. 

The very circumstances required of Mr. 
Bose bigli adroitness, leadership and manipula- 
tion So far lie had answered the purpose 
satisfactorily — the Royists were in disagree- 
ment, but the Communists had welcomed his 
firogrammc in the ^ew Age (February, p. SCI), 
nnd tlic Socialists of course were quite clo'c ter 
him, as lie tliought. But Mr. Subhas Bose had 
not pfaced Jawnharlal in the opposite camp. 
Pandit Nehru, he thought, would be for advance, 
and he hoped to meet Jawaharla! Nehru’s objec- 
tions by clarification and modification of the- 
programme, if necessary. All bis calculation- 
however wicnt wrong when sick-bed claimed Mr. 
Bose The Left began to fall into pieces. The- 
first indication of it was the Allahabad resolu- 
tion of the Socialists. They woke up to see their 
Jawaharlal still in disagreement with the 
President and his programme. The Socialists 
had not bargained for such a condition. They 
looked upon with ‘ great concern ’ on the 
possibility of Mahatma Gandhi and some 
foremost leaders withdrawing their co-opcratioit 
from Mr. bubhas Chandra Bose. They as bocia- 
lisU stood for national unity, hut still accepted 
the share of responsibility that was theirs conso- 
quent on toe part the Party took in the Presiden- 
tial electron. What is called Socialist vacillation 
dates from that time, as those who know- assert, 
and the Allahabad resolution has been charac- 
terised on the ground as ‘ Allahabad Irresolution.’’ 

In fact, as later at Tripuri it became evident, 
they were suffering from divided loyalties — to 
personalities . Mahatmaji-cum-Jawaharlal vs. 
Bubhas Bose and to pobcies : United Front 
Vs Left Bloc. 

Personal Equation 

It became evident as Tripuri approached 
nearer and nearer that the battle of programme 
would be decided not on the merits of Oie pro- 
grammes but on personal equation. It was un- 
fortunate for Mr, Bose tliat he was confined to 
bed — the cruel fact had to be confessed that in 
C^gress hieh quarters there was evident a ten- 
dency to make light of his illness even at Tripuri. 
So, twelve members of the Working Commilteo- 
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resigned with a brief note. The letter was 
•dignified — on paper, — and surprising in its 
^content. The President, henceforth should have 
a homogeneous cabinet ’ and dispense with all 
•‘policy based on a compromise bctneco 
•different incompatible groups.’ The theory ran 
counter to the Congress practice; it conflicted 
with the policy of United National Front, it 
was to be disruptionist m its effect. Did 
Jawaharlalji agree to it ? 

Jawaharlal came out with a statement still 
more shocking. He could not co-operate any 
longer with the President, much as he desired ‘ a 
amited and determined front.’ The President, 
he now pointed out, was asked by him to with- 
•draw his statement which cast doubts on the 
iona fides of his colleagues on the question of 
Federation It referred thus to the personal 
<onduct of the President. At once the whole 
political issue was side-tracked and more and 
jnore personal equation came to be the ruling 
factor in the impending crisis that the resigna- 
■tions of the twelve leaders had created. 
People looked to Jawaharlal and he disappeared 
in the ' light of his own thought.’ The 
emphasis was more and more shifted from 
political to personal consideration Notices 
of resolutions to the A, I C C office centred on 
•this one aspect-presuming to censure Mr Bose 
•or to reiterate confidence in the policy and pro- 
gramme of Mahatma Gandhi and his school, or 
•to disapprove of the Patel group and their obser- 
■vations on Bose on the eve of election. Mean- 
•while, almost on the eve of Tripuri, Mahatroaji 
•entered on his historic fast This at once became 
-the first concern of all. Other issues faded 
People who had been bewildered by the Con- 
gress crisis were hysteric over the crisis in 
"ilahatma’s life. The political aspect even of 
the Rajkot struggle was overshadowed when with 
■snxious and hea^y spirits the deiegates took the 
road to Tnpuri. Was there any doubt about 
•the issue of the battle if Jlahatmsji was put 
-against Subhas Babu 7 

At Tripuri 

So the drama opened at Tripuri. As a 
«tudy in political manceuvring, it was interest- 
ing to any obsen-er 

The Socialists and Communists were assem- 
'^bled there earlier. Theirs was a great tadc, — 
so they conceived, — the historic role of the great 
unifier; and they too were to set the pace for 
the march to battle-front that was imminent. 
"To maintain ‘ All-Round Unity ’ thev kept up 
long hours re-drafting their Jalpaigun pro- 
•gramme. They would not be isolated from 


Nehru — no, not from the other veterans too. 
They were satisfied with their effort which they 
hoped would win Pandit Nehru’s approval. So, 
they waited, anu debated the new programme 
With Sarat Babu and other Leftists nhen the 
latter arrived Were they all entirely agreed 
on dropping the ‘ ultimatum ’ question ? Opi- 
nions differ. But even before they were 
finally agreed on any point, the Right sprang 
a surprise Pandit Neliiu, who was to pursuade 
the Right to a Unity, informed the Left leaders 
of the terms of the Right It was the Reso- 
lution that vas moved only two hours later by 
Govind Ballabh Pant at the second day’s (8th 
March) meeting of the AIC.C or the Subjects 
Committee. By one move the Right seized the 
initiative from — not the Imperialist — but the 
Leftist. Henceforth this Leadership resolution 
held the stage All other political issues were 
relegated to the background. The National 
Demand became secondarj’ in importance, the 
States Question almost faded away And the 
Left, who were so long in the front, were put from 
the moment of Pant’s motion on the defensive 
The Rightist threat of non-co-operation had 
sobered their opponents. Putting the issue 
on a personal basis, Mahatma]t’'par Vxsuas, 
the Rightists ensured their success. Their 
drafting was perfect. Politics and personality, 
Mahatmaji, his ' fundamental policy * and the 
Working Committee had been woven into an 
inseparable pattern. Their Resolution was to be 
taken as a whole. They could dictate the terras 
now; for ihey were in no hurry to be on the 
Working i../ommittee. They had demonstrated 
that too by a dramatic strike from off the dias 
Seven raimsfries worked for them openly while 
they sat silent and worked secretly The Left 
wanted unitj’ and they must pay the price for 
that Unity was to be paid for by the group 
wbieJj wants it. 

" United Front ” 

The Socialist Party as also the Communist 
Party were in this called on to face a paradoxi- 
cal situation that demanded from them clear 
thinking and straight decision It concerned one 
of the fundamental policies of the Marxist 
parties of the day. Their experience in the other 
countries has made them realize that a Marxist- 
Leninist cni^ade against one and all had 
strengthened Reaction in the world; so, for the 
present their effort should be devoted to the 
creation of a United Front to “tern that tide of 
Reaction It is the policy of Front Populaire 
In what they called colonial countries like India, 
national emancipation is bound to be the imme- 
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dmto political objective and an ‘ Anti-Imperialist 
United f'ront’ uas tlic equivalent of a Popular 
I'ronl for Marxist jiartics here. Right or Left 
leanings ehoulu not cut across tiie NsuodM 
Front. So llic Comraunista and SocialisU in 
India were pledged to an undivided loyalty to 
National Unity. They were not to permit 
any split in the national organization or national 
leadership. Tiiey were to win back the Right 
to lead the Left m the fight for emancipation. 
This is a fundamental policy with the Marxists. 
But the other half of tlicir policy was concern- 
ed with Socialist Unity and Leftist Unity. 
After the Presidential election, though no formal 
Left Bloc was formed, the Socialists were 
moving as such with Communists, Royists and 
the Left Nationalists, It was possible to 
haimonize the two lialves of the Marxist 
policy — United Front find Left Bloc But at 
a moment of stress the two might come 
into conflict — as they appeared to do now — 
if the Right, that was also Anti-Impcmlist, 
refused co-operation. What would be the 
duty of the Marxists in such a contingency ? 
The answer depended on a clear apprehension 
of the particular situation and a correct evalua- 
tion of the Rightist force as a fighting unit and 
the real demands of the struggle at Ike stage 
and at that moment, Thus m China and in 
Spain Communism had, in order to meet the 
demands of the struggle, practically submitted 
to an alliance in a National Front or Front© 
Populaire. Political realism would not shrink 
from such a step in India too But wras India 
in such a stage of struggle or heading for that ? 
Political thinking m the Marxist ranks in India 
had hardly submitted the conception of the Unit- 
ed Front or Left Bloc to a senrchwg enquiry, 
and as the conflict between the two became more 
and more evident, they were more and more dis- 
tressed by their position until almost instinct, 
and not conscious revolutionary reabsm, drove 
the two parties to two different conclusions at 
the last moment at Tnpuri 


On the point of the United Front the Social- 
ists and Communists to their relief bad found 
from the outset Mr. Do«e in complete agree- 
ment with them. He had declared in his very 
wi'o statement in reply to the statement cf 
Mahatma Gandhi after his victory ; 

“The Leftists would not lake the Tc<pimsibi1it7 lot 
creating a 'plit wilhm the Congress If ibe spin does 
come iT w.ll not be because of them but in spite cf ihem" 
The two parties were more sure of their 
stand when they saw their ally Mr. M N. Roy 
reject their unity cry m favour of radicalisa- 
■ on of the Congress policy, alternate leadership. 


parallel Goveriiinent, and Constituent Assembly^ 
Tins Unity bccuine tlie chief pursuit of the 
Socialists and Conmiunits when twelve members 
of the Working Coinmiltec rvmgnciJ. Mr. Jai- 
prakns Nnrnynn, Secretary of the Congress 
Socialist Party, broke out into a lengthy state- 
ment to maintain a case for compromise and 
united leadcrsiiip as Isas been the practice aluavs 
and ns the Mnrx.st policy enjoined on ttiem. Tlic 
Communists started for Tripuri with two 
slogans ; Unity and Struggle. At Tripuri 
Socialists and Communists spent long hours in 
modifying the Bose programme for struggle for 
the sake of unity until tlicy discovered that 
unity, their desideratum, could he acliici’ed only 
by the acceptance of Pandit Pant’s resolution. 

CoNFioENCB Thick 

Pandit Pant's resolution presumed to- 
reiterate confidence m Gandluan leadership and. 
jiolicy In fact, the resolution was an unquahfieil 
acceptance of Oandnism which Marxism can 
never lolcnitc, much less accept. For the sake- 
of the national struggle ancad, however, no 
Socialists or Communists press their Marxism 
now They would accept Gandhiji’s leader- 
ship at (lie price it demanded without 
adniittiDg tiie ideologicol implications of the- 
samc Indeed, they were ready to leave 
the formation of the IVorking Coramitteo 
m the hands of Mahatmaji hoping that 
Uicir Plon of Action, which they had 
submitted to Pandit Jawaharlal, would find 
favour with the Rightists. They only con- 
sidered the ' aspersion clause ’ an insinuation 
on the President Yet, did not the Socialists 
all along maintain, e\er since Pandit Jawahar- 
lal pointed it out in lus tVardha statement, that 
the President was to satisfy the Rightists on the- 
maltcr ? Mr Subhas Chandra Bose had from 
6ick-bed issued a statement explaining that he 
never questioned the bona fides of his collcagues.- 
The Socialists urged for more friendly amends j 
Mr Bo<!c at the Subjects Committee on the- 
9lh was reminded of their requirements and 
repeated the explanation from the chair. 
Pandit Goviml Ballabh Pant could not still 
drop the ‘aspersion’ chaiisc; and Socialists, ns 
thej’ now say, did neither hold Mr. Bo'e’s 
explanation satisfactory. Tlic other Leftists 
were, however, not ready to accept any of the- 
two items of the Resolution objected to, viz., the- 
aepersion regretted, and the appointment of the 
Working Committee ‘according to the wiriies 
of Mahatma Gandhi.’ For the sake of the- 
Ijcftist unity, therefore, the Socinh'ts and Com- 
munists moved amendments which made no 
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tDaterial change to the resolution except seek- that Socialist leadership that was ‘ rolling along 
ing to save the President’s Ab?iour, but thoao enmeshed in the logic of their action ’ ran m 
hardly guaranteed him his position. The Right its irntation out of it to be enmeshed m 
would admit of no change. ‘ Not a comma to petty pt‘r-on.il is«ucs like the opposition of 
be cliangcd ’ aas their slogan. “If you want Sj Sarat Chandra Bose to the National Demand 
unity, Mahatmaji must lead us, and you are to re-olution or the epnnfaneoa« demonstration of 
agree : M tiatmaji nlonc can lead the Congress the llth th.it up-ct the Congress autlionties. 
and the countrj’ to victorj* during such crisis” It was a childi'h explanation for a political 
(The ‘alone’ was sought to be deleted by the change of front The Communists also would 
Sotialist Secrctarj’ Jaiprakas) 

‘ Take it or leave it,' was the 
Rightist attitude. AVas it an 
ultimatum ! Was it a threat of 
non-co-operation ? 

Mr. Jaiprakas Narayan's 
later rolap'e into neutrality or 
the Communist collapse into 
the same that was averted h« 
the pressure of its rank and 
file, only clearly showed how 
confused were both the Parties 
by the claims of their two in- 
Btruments of policy— United 
Front and Left Bloc, when the 
two did not harmonise. ' Uni- 
ty ’ speeches became the order 
of the day with the Socialists 
and Communists alike But 
none of these clearly explained 
the cry of United Front and 
their conception of it. Did it 
mean that any strong group Pmidem Subhas Chandra Doae edilpf«sinc ilie Subjfct* 

under a threat of non-co-opera- Coonamee from lus net Ud 

tion could compel the Socialists 

into neutrality or even co-opcration ? How is be by the side of these Socialists, comrades in 
it to be distinguished from “ surrender " 7 Docs neutrality, — neutrality to a resolution that 
United Front signify ‘ Unity at any price ’ ? was undemocratic — but for the rank and file 
AVhich, as Pandit Jawaharlal has characterized pressure to stick to their position The Socm- 
in another connection, is nothing but an ‘ ex- lists thought themselves to be like Caisar's 
bibition o! a very’ broad hack’ And ntle — and iwJated thomse.'i'es from the hs!t 

above all, except under war conditions — and Bloc to be above any suspicion of supporting 

war ns Europe understands it — should demo- the Left di=ruptionist tendency And for the 

cratic functioning be sacrificed for authonta- change of front did not even require to consult 
nan leadership, m the name of this United their rank and file 

Front ? Or, is it the pnmair aim of the 

‘ United Front,’ like the Popular Fronts, to The Demonstr-vtion 

link up mass struggle with allied forces in a The demonstration of the llth had serious 
broad democratic frame-work’ While the political reaction It was made much of by the 
whole issue was by the adroit Richtists reduced Rightists The demonstration was futile and 
from a question of confidence into a degrading foolidi, but nobody sought any explanation for 
personal que-tion, Mahatma]i-cum-Jawaharlal it Ex-en the immediate cause of the outburst 
vs Subhas Basu, the Socialists and Communists is generally forgotten or denied. The most 
failed to raise it to a political plane or submit a important fact about it is that it was unpre- 
political explanation of their position Political meditated and confined to no particular 
i'sue was raised bv, and political explanation province The temper of the delegates in 
came only from, kir M. N Rov. however, one general had been tried by a variety of ciroum- 
may disagree with him. No wonder, therefore, stances. They saw that a victory was sought 
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to be turned into n dc/eat bcJdnd thoir l>ack. 
Mr. Ancy’a motion referred t!ic proposal to the 
same body uliicli bad declared itself once 
against the President. They felt that, even 
tliouglj the President iiad said that lie did not 
doubt the bona fitlcs of Jus former colleagues, 
Jus colleagues doubted Jiis bona fidcs btill. 
Tlicy liad heard fiom responsible riuartcrs that 
the President's illness was ' a Ilolywood show,' 
and the declaration of the evening about bis 
Bcnoiis condition made them remember those 
siiameful remarks. Indeed, the ministerial 
squad that had gone about canvassing for Mr. 
Pant's resolution helped in the circulation of 
many wild calumnies against tlic supporters of 
-Mr. Bose and particular provinces Wild words 
•were put in the mouth of Mr Sarat Bose m a 
Hindi circular broadcast among delegates to 
create prejudice against him. And no quick 
response was either made to the delegates’ 
•demand for Mr. Nariman’s motion or to the 
insistent cry for division on Mr Aney’s motion. 
The delegates suspected, as the authorities dc* 
layed the declaration of division, that they 
were being cleverly deprived of their right to 
gu'c their verdict on the proposal Exaspera- 
tion at last toohshly lost control of itself and 
continued in an aimless demonstration, un. 
planned and unorganised It persistently re. 
fused Jawaharlal a hearing and at length threw 
him out of tehiper — not for the first tune in 
■the Tnpuri session And when be had the 
microphone again he wreaked his vengeance 
His voice was ringing with sincerity But it 
was unjust on one point It was not a demon- 
fitration of Bengal delegates alone The Punjab 
and Frontier and U P — all partiapated with- 
-out any forethought But unconsciously 

Jawaharlal imported the provincial note m the 
matter which was echoed and re-echoed very 
consciously by other interested quarters This 
is the most regrettable part of the whole affair. 

It passes one’s understanding howc^'e^ why 
the Congress Socialists considered it to constitute 
so great a ' Leftist disniptionist tendency ’ as 
to w arrant them to change their decision 
overnight They had already publicly dis- 
sociated themselves from it through their 
Secretary. They too like their demonsfralore 
had let olT sufficient steam under the emotional 
stress of the evening. Nobody' c-sn accuse our 
Socialists or Communists of any Bcn«e of 
humour, but they should have more sense of 
political realism. As such their explanation for 
the loas of their sleep and appetite overnight 
until thev reversed their decision sounds so 
■ funny and unreal. 


'Satiosal Demasu 

Mr, Sarat Chandra Bo’sc’ii ujipoaition of the 
rcfcoluflcin on the National Demand was as 
surprising ns Mr. Jniprakns Nnrayan’s moving 
of it. Air, Bose’s amendment to it on the basis 
of the Jalpaigiiri resolufion had not been 
notified and could not be allowed to be moved. 
By the way, this rule sliould not have been 
made use of in this ease suddenly, as it had al- 
most permanently to be suspended this session to 
permit all important resolutions, including that 
of the National Demand itself, to be taken up 
by the Congress. This put Mr. Bose in a 
ttrategically very unsound position as an oppo- 
sitionist to the National Demand proposals. 
To move an amendment and to oppose the 
Demands are not the one and the same thing. 
Mr. Bo«c forgot this and paid for it heavily. As 
regards Mr. Jaiprakas's explanation that 
Sarat Babii had gone back on his pledge to the 
Left, and Sarat Babii’s explanation that he 
never agreed to drop the ultimatum question, 
It IS not for the outsiders to give any opinion. 

But how did it warrant Socialists to move 
away from the Left Bloc for the personal 
failure of n man to ob«crvc their decision ? A 
Socialist is nothing if his definite policy^ can 
change because of the failure of a single indi- 
vidual belonging to a Bloc 

But ^f^. Jniprakas Narayan’s moving of 
the resolutions was certainly strange. Was the 
Left m complete agreement with the Right on 
the National Demands as moved 7 It envisages 
struggle; but the Right are not committed on 
the question of mass struggle that the I^ft want. 
On the contrary the fight is likely to be reduced 
to individuals' (as at Rajkot) or groups' action. 

In the Subjects Committee Mr. Meherally 
of the Socialists had moved an amend- 
ment to the resolution which tried 
to embody m (he Plan of Action the 
Left had agreed on, viz., preparation for a 
‘ nation-wide struf^ie ’ by a formation of the 
Volunteer Corps, co-ordinating the 'peasants 
and H orkers ' fight w ith the national struggle, etc. 
Pandit Nehru accepted the plirase ‘ nation-wide 
struegle ’ and ifr. Mciierally gave a go-by to the 
Plan of Action with Mr. Jaiprakash and himself 
beaming with b.appincss They withdrew the 
amendment without the consent of the Com- 
munists or other Leftists This was the end 
of the much talked of Plan of Action, which 
the Left had proudly drawn up together on their 
very arnval at Tnpuri, which they thought 
would compensate even for the leadership 
resolution of Mr. Pant, and which w-as to 
occupy the centre of the stage at Tripuri, the 
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Socialists had declared only three days pre- 
viously. 

To drop the amendment m the Subjects 
Committee was not enough; Mr, Jaiprakas 
Narayan came foravard on the invitation 
of Nehruji to sponsor the resolution The 
Right manosuvre through Nehru was a g,real 
success. This reminds one of a Karachi scene 
when Gandiiiji made almost similar use of the 
young Pandit Janaharlal and Bhagawat Sing's 
old father for moving and seconding a contro- 
versial resolution before that restive gathenng 

The Lejt waa already vritten off The 
Eight had put it out of action by their superior 
skill and tactics and strategy The perform- 
ance next rooming of the Socialist ic.ader m 
declanng their neutrality showed how far the 
Socialists had travelled away not only from 
their Left compatriots but even from their oui. 
Socialist following The Secretary of the Party 
did not know how he had got enmeshed m the 
logic of his own rcocfion. He had transfered 
the internal Congress cnsis to his own Party. 

After the morning session of the 12th hod 
passed Pant’s resolution, the Congress ‘e«aion 
lost all interest The States resolution showed 
how far the Congress liad ocen forced to 
move. Still it was amusing to hear a vindica- 
tion of the Haripura decision on the ground 
that the decision in leaving the States people 
to their fate, to fight for themselves had brought 
about their aw’akening In vain in an atmos- 
phere of unreality Mrs. Kamala De\n 
pleaded for unifying and developing the States 
Peoples’ movement under the leadership of the 
Congress. The Congress Right contemplated 
a localisation of the struggles. The proceed- 
ings W'ere lifeless. Delegates had left Tripuri 
by hundreds as soon as the Leadership resolu- 
tion had been passed. 

The Balakces 

An evaluation of the Tripuri decisions is 
not yet possible Uncertainty, as we have 
said, hangs over it. Politically, it registers 
certain advances : the States Resolution in 
an advance; so is the National Dera.^nd resolu- 
tion in spite of its vagueness. It could not but 
be vague and halting; for, the Right re-estab- 
lished a status quo; and the dynamic and 
changing times required of them a Left dialect, 
foreijm to the Right. Hence, their decisions are 
not decisive. 

On one point Tripuri was defimte. 
It called the Left to trial and provrf the 
unmistakable inaptitude of the Left, They 
had won a victory. They had achieved uiuty. 


They even talked of organizing ‘ All-Round 
Unity’ and forcing out a marching order under 
a united leadership At Tripun they w ere 
outmanoiuvred slowly; they were ousted from 
all strategic positions, and they have come 
back routed and disunited. They are accused 
of letting down the President they had elected. 
Certainly, the Left is a ‘ leaky boat,’ “ And 
Nerbudaa indeed is deep ” 

The Right has staged a come-back But 
politically it IS a Pyrrhic victory It was clear 
to them that they cannot sail under tlieir own 
flag — m spite of their action, sacrifice and 
service They must take shelter in the 
Mahatma’s name. 

The roost amusing thing about Tripuri is 
that it was a political assembly to settle 
political issues and political crisis and it resumes 
Its quiet after witnessing perhaps the biggest 
personal triumph of one man over another 
"The Mahatma is the Congress and the Congress 
IS the Mahatma," repeated many speakers "He 
IS almost a god, an evacting god," proclaimed 
Mr. Satyamurti from the rostrum. “ He must 
be at the helm of the boat,” said the hladras 
oarsman Kajagopalachan, the best speaker of 
the session, " And he can oe had only on his 
own terms " “ He is greater than the- 

Congress," said the Chairman of the Reception, 
Committee Seth Govund Das, tearing a sentence 
out of a speech of Pandit Jaw’aharlal, while 
mutely the Pandit heard the Seth paying 
tributes to Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, and 
Mahatma; for, he occupies "the same position 
among Congressmen as that held by the leader- 
ship of Mussolini among the Fascists." This 
same Mussolini-Mahatma note was struck once 
again by (he Pandit Govmd Ballabh Pant after 
he had exhausted the necessity for ‘ Uiswos 
m hfahatmaji ' Mussolini and Hitler had 
carried forward their people as dictators, 
‘leadership of one man’ meant progress; and 
fortunately we have " a greater leader in 
the Mahatma, a non-violent dictator ” Fates 
simply laughea as they found Jawaharlal, 
after the Leadership resolution was passed, to 
rise to impeach Britain and France for the 
" murder of democracy ! ” in this very house 
and in that very company. 

Were those Punjab- delegates very wrong 
when they left Tripuri shouimg ironically : 

“ Mahatmnji ki jai. Hindustan ki Hitler ki jai?" 

TWpuri passes into history and history 
will tell future generations if we enshrined 
authoritarianism there or not There at least 
is noticeable a growing admiration in the Right 
Wing for tne Fuehrer Prinzej) 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 

By GOPAL HALDAR 


'Histoby ■^11 never forget the treachery of 
the British and French GoTCmmcnts in their 
betrayal of the little democratic country of 
Czecho-SloVakla,” declared 'Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru .at the Tripuri Session of the Indian 
National tJongress, while mo\nng the resolution 
on Foreign Policy of todia. 

Czech Emxcnay 

Yet, Jawaharlal or the world had not yet 
any hint of the impending doom that wiped out 
the Czech State in a couple of days after Tri- 
puri. 

Dr. Hacha, President of Czecho-Slovakia, 
had dissolved the Slovak Government and 
dismissed its Premier, Herr Tiso, from office 
for his avowed Slovak separatist activities. 
Dr. Hacha was foolish to forget that Herr Tiso 
was no better than an instrument in the hand 
that made and unmade the maps of Eur^, 
particularly Central Europe, now-a-daya. The 
German minority of Slovakia was already 
prepared by disrupting the State. 

A Putsch of the Slovak Hlianka Guards 
afterwards was suppressed by the Czecho* 
Slovak State, and an appeal went from Herr 
•Tiso and his partisans to Berlin on behalf of 
the Slovak independence movement. Events 
followed quickly. II. Sidur, the Czecho-SIovak 
Vice-Premier, formed a new cabinet which fell 
within a few hours. Hitler's Vienna radio 
station was at the service of the Slovak sepa- 
ratists. Herr Tiso now returned from Berlin to 
proclaim an independent Slovakia that BerKn 
had decreed. German storm troops had already 
marched into Slovakia to create this new State 
. as a Protectorate of Germany. The Ceech army 
returned and the Czech Government resigned 
Carpatho-TJkrainia, the new name for the old 
province of Ruthenia, at the same time declared 
independence, and Hungary served an ultimatum 
on Prague and marched into Ruthenia occult- 
ing very soon Chust. A common Polish-Hun- 
garian frontier, long desired for by the two 
countries, became an accomplished fact now, of 
course with the sanction of Herr Hitler. 
Ruthenia was considered atnatter for Hungary 
to settle with Germany, and Budapest appa- 
rently had satisfied Berlin by its previous entry 
in the anti-Comint ern Pact , hleanwhile, I^a'- 


gue was on the way to extinction. Dr. Hacha, 
President of the Czech Republic had hurried to 
Berlin as a supplicant and was forced to enter an 
agreement whereby the fate of the Czech people 
and land was placed in the hands of the Fuehrer 
who promised the Czech people the pro- 
tection of the' Reich. German troops marched 
into the provinces of Bohemia and Moravia to 
" guarantee it '(" The Protectorate of Czechie ") 
an autonomous development ” that Herr Ribben- 
trop had assured in the last agreement with the 
last Czech President. Prague remained calm but 
stunned as German troops entered it on the 
morning of the 15th March. The Czech army 
was to be disarmed, all industries placed at the 
Nazi disposal. The Skoda made Germany still 
more fonnidable; and Czech factories would 
help the tottering Nazi economic structure to 
balance itself for the present. The Czech sub- 
mitted to the fate. People responded “to the 
wireless broadcast in Prague " Heil • Hitler." 
Hitler himself appeared in the'city a few hours 
later. 

Rumania * SavcsI ’ 

Central Europe was in the melting pot. 
Hungary which bad for all -practical purposes 
become a Nazi adjunct, could therefore pursue 
Rutbenian adventure against all others. But 
heavj' fighting in the area marked the Hun- 
^rian attempt at ousting the Czechs and par- 
tially the Slovaks. Pola^ no doubt was glad 
to secure a common frontier with Hungary. 
But the Ukranian tangle, that is now being 
made ready, was directly to affect the fortunes 
of the country and also Russia. The Balkan 
and Daoubian regions were naturally in great 
suspense and excitement to know the final up- 
shot — if there can be anything final in the 
Cetral European politics of the times. Rumania 
of couree was in immediate danger. King Carol 
had refused to join the anti-Comintem fraternity 
and suppressed the pro-Nazi “ Iron Guards." 
Immediately as it was on the way of Germany’s 
Drang nach Osten, Berlin had noted the ap- 
pearance of Rumania m the “ bewildering 
kaleidoscope of events." Rumania was anxious, 
but Rumania was calm. In the midst of the 
iintDoils, Rumania, however, received a virtual 
Ultimatum fVom ^rmany demanding that she ' 
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should surrender her economic independence to 
Germany in return for a guarantee of her 
political independence and territorial integrity. 
Rumania was to return to an agrarian fate and 
not to try for industrial future. 

For a time King Carol looked to the Euro* 
pean powers, all more or less reacting from this 
post-alunich Naxi shock. Then ailenlly and 
unobtrusiv-ely he was made to sign an economic 
treaty with Germany, only less drastic than 
what the ultimatum proposed. 


4asce with Manich agmiDent. Now lor the first time 
Cenoany wu in mihtary occupation of the people with 
whozo the bad no racial conneclioos. These enot§ 
would cot fail to be cause of disturbance to the inter- 


netumsl aituatlon. They were bound to administer 

nd it was all the more regrettable 


shock to" confidence and it was all the t 

because confidence was beginning to rerire end there 
. ereiy pos^hility of concrete measures, which could achiere 
benefit. 


Tt is reported from Buhharest that atrengemeota of 
the widest character are covered by the new German. 
Rumanian agreement. The development of enormona 
potential resources in Rumania, particularly in the dlree* 
tion of agriculture is a main feature of the agreement 
in connection with which Germany has put hei esperience 
at Ruman'a’s disposal and will supply industrial equip- 
ment. An intensification of products is anticipaied, 
especially fodder, o)l*eed and fibre planL Attention is 
also paid to forestry. German machines and mining 
equipment wiIT Be supplied to Germane Rumanian com- 
panies to be formed to exploit copper, cbtomiuin and 
menpanese. Bauxite and aluraisirta Industrie* will be 
founded A Cermsn-Rumaniin company will promote 
mineral oil production and execute boring and disltibii. 
tion progTamme. The two countries wiU coordinate their 


of war tnsierlils and armaments industries ... 

Tile agreement will come into force a month after the 
ratification end will be »atld ontil March 21, 1944 and. 
if not denounced a year earlier, it will be prolonged 
Indefinitely, subject to a yeu’s notice at the end of every 
fourth year. 


" Peace Front " ' 

Wide repercussion marked the new German 
expansions. The Munich Pact was of cotirse 
given an unceremonious burial and over the 
corpse of Czecho-Slovnkia France and Britain 
efood askance. The British Premier said in 
his statement in the House of Commons* 


The Government havtrg failed in its recent endetvoor 
to achieve Guarantee of Agreement with other Mon'ch 
Government* the Briliih Government regarded in« 
guarantee oblleafions as no loncer hinding. 

Mr. Chamberlain declared that he hrd tw doom that 
Munch was right erd he Wieved that it had the 
anprovst of a vast mainrlir of the peep’r* of the wwM. 
Mf Cha-nberlain said that h* could not believe aimtiine 
of the Vnd'now done by Cermtny wis contemplated 
bv an* Munich signatory. , , 

The ^fc.nicIl arre-ment con.fli-fed ■ 
and he could not reestd the manner and mrthorl wtiere- 
by these changes had been brought about, a* in aceoe- 


The British Ambassador was instructed to 
return to London to report. The British atti* 
tude is said have stiffened towards Germany 
and even Mr! Chamberlain is said to have been 
disillusioned of Munich. France had meanwhile 
approved of the principle of granting plenary . 
powers to M. Daladier for putting the entire 
resources of the nation at his service" to meet 
the menace to her existence. French anxiety was 
not set at rest by the Italian approval of the 
German Act. It could be very well seen that 
after Hitler must reme the tws oS Mussolini — 
the turn for Jibouti, ‘Tunisia, etc. “Watch 
hlussolini ” was the world's anxiety even as 
they watched Hitler. A Peace Front of the 
democracies thus became the immediate concern 


of Britsin and France and they looked to Poland 
and Russia to join in an ‘ ad interim ' Front 


For these two big powers were likely to be next 
in the programme of Hitler to be tackled. 
Still Russia was not inclined to put much faith 
in the Premiers of the democracies. She de- 
manded a conference of the powers. Poland 
also desired still to adhere to the policy of 
neutrality. • i 

, And Meviel 

While, therefore, the bewildered politicians 
talked anxiously for a front of this sort, post- 
poning the consideration of the question of 
the Conference, Germany struck the second blow. 
The Lithunians were presented with an ulti- 
matum, and Mcmel passed into German hands. 
Memel is German, end there was no essential 
iryustice involved in the act. But the Nati 
manner and method was a lesson to our ' demo- 
cracies. ' They look on, they talk of Peace or 
Democratic Front and still hold back, uncertain 
if their interests lie with the Fascists or in 
onposing them. • The underlying conflict of 
their system breeds hesitancy and defeatism 
and the result is this paralysis of will of France 
and Britain. 


We have received a double-sided record of our national anthem the “Bande Mataram,” 
mu'icftllv and instrumentallv recorded through the cnterprfte of the Ananda Rogor Potrifca and. 
the ffinduifhan Sfandnrd of Calcutta, Although tho tunc -is altered, the recording ia very cleat 
„and is n spirited rendering, of the entire OAtheoi . . • i . ' : :J.-. 
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Saritest Appeal for Unity 

Rabindranath Tagore was interviewed in 
Calcutta by a representative of the Associated 
sPreas of India on the 16th April last. The 
poet appeared to be deeply concerned about 
ihe recent developments following the Tnpuri 
session of the Congress. He deplored the lack 
•of unity among the different sections. When 
he was asked to give his own suggestions which 
might bring about an improvement to the 
situation, he said that he had already sent 
telegrams to both Mahatmaji and the Congress 
President suggesting that both of them should 
meet and devise some way for putting an end 
to the present unhappy state of affairs. It 
may be noted incidentally that Sir P. C. Ray 
has. avm.i.ls.'c tn bfatb. Che 

leaders. 

The poet added: 

“Whether the cause uf the present unhappy sitnation 
be political or peisonal, whether the resulting bitterness 
was aroidable or meTitable, I have no doobt that no 
^lercise of political power or wit on either side wJI enre 
it. Only an appeal to our moral self can remind ns that 
though much has happened that can justify this fatal jin. 
mindfulness of our permanent need of national unity at 
a time when we ate stiU mtrchins, handicapped by the 
lack of almost every material means, nothing is of more 
value to us than the spirit that must keep our ranks 
together, and nothing more dangerous than mutual sn«pi. 
cion and fault finding which may betray it. I. therefew*, 
appeal to my coanlrymen, not only of Bengal bal 
Hif all India, to forgive little things for the sake of 
great ends,” 

We are sure all sincere patriots are with 
the poet in this appeal. 


He concluded : 

“Valuable time baa been lost m fuule recrimioaUoni, 
and we must immediately gather all our forces under the 
sole guidance of Mabatmaji m absolute loyalty, and thus 
make wise use of the great opportunity that has eome 
our way.”— .f. P. /. 

There is no question th&t Mahatma 
Gaodbi is the greatest and, on the whole, the 
wisest political leader India has at present. 
His guidance is of supreme importance. There- 
fore, every effort ahotild be made to secure it, 
but not at the suppression of the political 
intelligence, insight and experience of all other 
Indian leaders. Their reasoned opinions also 
^ould have due weight. For even Mahatmaji 
is not infallible and neither violent nor non- 
violent dictatorship is desirable. It is neces- 
sary to bear all this in mind to prevent the 
hasty assumption that the poet wants 
Mahatma Gan^i’s dictatorship. Most pro- 
bably the Calcutta representative of the 
Associated Press of India who interviewed the 
poet was a Bengali and probably the poet 
spoke to him in Bengali, as he usually does to 
all Bengalis, and the words put in his mouth 
in the Associated Press of India message are 
in that case its representative’s translations, 
perhaps free translations. But if the poet 
spoke to him in English, and if be has been 
quite faithfully reported, his words would not 
necessarily mean that he wanted ^fahatma 
Gandhi’s dictatorship. “ Sole guidance ” follow- 
ed with " absolute loyalty ” may imply 
dictatorship, but the words may also ' • 
that the poet wants Mahatmaji to - lav 
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■pal Bill, and men, like ourselves, who belong 
neither to the Sabha nor to the Congress, have 
•collaborated "^vuth and supported the Sabha in 
its efforts. In the speeches made in that con- 
nection and the articles written on the subject 
In the papers, it has been pointed out that the 
Hdl offends against the principles of demo- 
•cracy and nationalism. It has also of course 
been pointed out that the Hindus are the target 
at which the Huq guns have been aimed. We 
do not blame Sj. Bose for Congress inaction 
in the matter. He had been ill But the 
Bengal Congress party could have taken action 
But it did not — ^perhaps owing to disorganiza- 
tion and disunity in its ranks or to ovcr-ccntra- 
lization. Even if the 'Congress had done its 
duty the Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha would 
have been entitled to do its bit But as the 
Congress did not do its duty, it was all the 
more incumbent on the Sabha to be dutiful. 

Calcutta Session of A. -I. C. C. 

The deliberations and decisions of the All- 
India Congress Committee at its Calcutta 
session will have verj’ important and far- 
leaching coi^cqucnccs Writing as we do on 
the 24th of April we are not in a position to 
«tate what questions and problems will be con- 
sidered and discussed by its members at this 
session. As the Committee will sit on the 29tb 
and SOth April and 1st ^fay, we shall not be 
able to comment on its proceedings in this 
issue of The Modem Review, which is to be 
published on the Ist May. Sunday the 30tb 
April is a holiday. So our press must finish all 
■work connected with this issue on the 29th, 
•on which da^ the Committee bepns its 
.sittings. *" 

We may be able to comment on its 
proceedings and decisions in our June number, 
it by that time they do not become ancient 
historj’ and if in the mean time cataclysmic 
developments in Europe and Asia ^including 
India) do not monopolize public attention 
'Changes may take place nith meteoric rapidity 

Offences Against Jfomen 
Increase in Bengal 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly on 
the 28th March last, Rai Harendra Nath 
Chaudhury asked: — ^Will the Hon’ble Minister 
in charge of the Home (Police) Department be 
pleased to lay a statement on the table show- 
ing for each of the last five years — 

(a) the number of offences committed 
against women mentioning separately the num- 
ber of — 


(i) Hindu and Muslim victims in such 
cases, and 

fii) the number of Hindu and Muslim 
aecu'cd in such cases; 

(b) the number of cases — 

(i) reported, and 

(ii) that ended in conviction; 

(c) whether the persons who housed and 
sheltered victims or offenders in such cases 
were proceeded against as abettors; and 

(d) if not, why not ? 

The Hon’ble Khwaja Sir Nazimuddm’s 
statement in reply is summarized below ; 



I93t 394 425 819 477 1026 1403 825 297 

1935 375 440 815 439 936 1402 856 294 

1936 428 425 853 527 907 1434 867 307 

1937 393 485 878 512 953 1465 893 323 

1938 482 515 997 565 1278 1843 1015 273 

Toul 2072 2290 4362 2520 5100 7547 4456 1496 

The reply to part (c) of the question was 
that abettors were proceeded against where 
evidence was available — a very evasive answer. 

Offences against women are not peculiar 
to Bengal. They occur m other provinces also 
— perhaps particularly in those in which 
Muslims are in a majority. Why it is so, it 
13 for the leaders of Muslim society to deter- 
mine and apply the remedy. In Bengal it is 
found that though more Muslim women arc 
victimised than Hindu women, there is no 
Muslim organization which makes it its duty 
to try to bring the offenders to book and help 
the women victimised, whereas there are several 
such organirations conducted by Brahmos and 
Hindus, the best known being the Women's 
Protection League founded by the late Babu 
Krishna Kumar Mitra. 

It is noteworthy that the number of 
Muslim accused is more than double the num- 
ber of Hindu accused, though the number of 
Muslim male adults is only slightly larger than 
the number of Hindu male adults. 

There are two other points to be noted. 
One is that the number of offences has greatly 
increased since the introduction of provincinl 
autonomy in Bengal under a preponderatingly 
hlusHm ministry. And the second is that 
during the second year (1938) of provincial 
autonomy the number of the accused (1843) 
and the number of cases reported (1015) were 
the highest during the five years for which 
statistics were given, 6«f the record of conuic- 
tions was the lowest. 
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How will the Bengal ministers explain 
this shameful fact 7 

But it is not at all our point that it is 
the ministers who are solely or mainly 
responsible for this shameful state of things. 
It is the men of Bengal, irrespective of creed 
or caste or station, who arc mainly to blamc- 
And though we menfolk have not done our 
part and therefore must naturally hcatatc to 
enquire whether the leading women, the 
educated women, have done theirs, it must be 
said that they, too, have not done their duty 
towards the helpless victims of beastly men’s 
lust and cupidity. We say ' cupidity because 
there' is a traffic in women and female 
children. 

We have read m newspapers that there 
are some moUaAs and other Rluslims who con- 
sider the abduction of Hindu women praise- 
worthy. We shall be glad indeed if thia is not 
true. But supposing it to be true, that shameful 
notion can explain only the abduction of Hindu 
women by Muslim scoundrels. The statistics 
officially furnished show, however, that the 
number of Muslim women oSeoded against is 
larger than the number of Hindu women 
einularly treated, and the number of Muslim 
accused is vastly larger than the number of 
Hindu accused. Hence, it is quite clear (and 
we know it from other sources, official includ- 
ed) that the ^luslim w'omen offended against 
are victimised by Muslim scoundrels in the 
vast majority of cases. \Vhethcr it be true 
or not that abduction of Hindu women is con- 
sidered praiseworthy by some Muslim moUahs, 
It cannot be true that the abduction of 
Muslim women is looked upon by them as 
— praiseworthy. How then will the leaders of 
^luslim society explain the fact of the laigc 
number of Muslim women being offended 
against ? 

Some Mussalman editors and other Mus- 
ssltD»ns used to say that the reports of Hindu 
girls and women being abducted by Mussal- 
mans were due to the fact of the existence 
of a large number of girl widows and the 
custom of lifelong widowhood in Hindu so<acty 
leading to love intrigues and that Hindu 
communalists exploited such occunences to 
rouse communal passions. It is not at all 
necessary to discuss or refute this theory. 
What one may le^timatcly ask the propound- 
ers of this theory is : as the marriage of child 
widows and young widows, and even of 
elderly widows with children is not forbidden 
in Muslim society, how will you explain the 
yictimisation of a larger number of Muslim 


women than of Hindu women and that mostly 
by Xfuslim males ? 

\Vc are far from blaming Muslims only 
or mainly for the disgraceful slate of things 
revealed by the statistics relating to offences 
against women in Beogai. The fact that there 
is such a large number of Hindu brutes in 
Bengal makes us more ashamed than we. can 
express in words. Of course, such scoundrels, 
to whatever religious community they may 
nominally belong, are neither Hindus, nor 
Christians, nor Alussalmans, nor the followers 
of any other religion. But the followers of 
every religion which sets a liigh value on 
women’s honour and chastity owe it to thero- 
fclvcs to rid their community of such pests 
and to make the utmost possible effort to safe- 
guard the honour of womanhood. Hindus are 
proud and justly proud of the high ideal of 
womanhood held up in their epics and mytho- 
logical works, as well as presented by many 
historical heroines and flowers of womanhood 
in humbler walks of life. It will not do to be 
merely proud of these ideals. They require us 
to rigidly purify society, to have nothing to do 
with men of impure character, however high 
their position, and to fight in every possible- 
way the vicious and degrading notion that 
women arc objects of men’s animal enjoyment. 

While men are to do their part, girls and 
women should be made fit to protect them- 
selves With that object in view the needful - 
physical, intellectual, moral and spiritual 
education should be imparted to them. One’s 
own inner purity and dress and deportment in 
consonance with it, are the best armour. 

The statistics officially •- supplied are 
shocking But perhaps a larger number of 
cases never come to light at all Some are not 
reported because of the fear of social obloquy. 
Some are not made known to the police becau'e 
of the terrorism of scoundrels And the police- 
also sometimes take no action on ihe reporti 
made to them. 

Many girls and women abducted are never 
heard of again. Whether they are killed or 
sold in provinces and places far from their 
homes, never comes to light. Formerly the 
Hindu girls and women who were abducted — 
particularly when they were abducted by 
Muslim®, were not token back by their families 
or Hindu society, and had perforce either to 
live with their abductors, or to follow a life of 
shame, or to commit suicide. Social opinion is 
now more humane and reasonable In many, 
perhaps most cases, such girls and women fincf 
shelter again in their own homes and society,. 
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and there are also some Homes provided for 
them by philanthropic bodies. 

One regrettable fact has to be mentioned 
in conclusion. Owing to the large number of' 
Muslim accused and owing to the allegation 
made by some Muslim journalists and others 
that cases of abduction of Hindu girls by 
Muslims were all or mostly concocted by 
Hindu communalists, Congressmen in Bengal 
in order not to offend Muslims and in order to 
placate them have had no connection or very 
little connection ^ith the work done by women 
protection societies. The outspoken utterance 
of President Subhas Chandra Bose on the sub- 
ject of offences against women in Bengal on 
which we wrote a note in one of our past 
numbers, is perhaps the only publicly known 
departure from the Congress attitude in this 
matter. 

We have more than once publicly declar- 
ed our opinion — ^particularly in Prabasl, that 
while we value political freedom very highly 
indeed, we value woman’s honour at least as 
highly, or rather ne must say, more highly 
Human society cannot be what it ought to be 
unless women are enabled to lead chaste lives. 
It is possible for society to endure in a statt 
of political dependence, but it cannot endure 
if omen’s honour be not safe. 

Some persons may have the mistaken 
notion that when we shall have political free- 
dom, women’s honour will be safe automati- 
cally If the foreigners who keep India m 
bondage and the throwing off of whose yoke 
is considered synonymous with wunning poli- 
tical freedom, had been the men who alone, or 
who for the most part, or who m any appre- 
ciable numbers, committed crimes against 
Indian women, then their overthrow or expul- 
Aka: wmW h.3yf JndjAn wiunftD Bui 

the offenders against our women are almost 
entirely our own countrymen. Therefore, the 
war of emancipation of the Motherland is not 
the same as a war to free the race of mothers 
from the fear of brutes in human form. This 
latter is a war in which every mother’s son and 
every mother’s daughter should feel called 
upon to take part. 

Central and Provincial Budgets 
At A Glance 

The budget estimates, for the yeai 
1939-40, of the Government of India and the 
Provincial Governments are shown in thou- 
sands of rupees in the table printed below. 


iVovtneo or 

Population 

r.a^onue 

Ex- 

pendiiuro 

Balance f + 1 
orDe6cit(— > 

Punjab 

23^08,853 

116,700 

119,600 

—2,900 

Onssa 

8.(m.681 

18,432 

20367 

— 1 833 

Bihar 

32371.434 

53,850 

53,725 

+ 125 

Sladras 

46,740.107 

162345 

264,072 

—1,727 

Sind ' 

3,887,070 

38323 

37,635 

+ 683 

Bombay 

18.190.000 

125 517 

128 363 

—2,846 

U. P. 

48,408,763 

132345 

136,933 

-4393 

C P. and 
Brraj 

15307,723 

48,574 

48348 

+ 126 


8322351 

28,445 

30,184 

—1.739 

N.-W. F. P. 

2,425.076 

19328 

18,642 

+ 686 

Bengal 

S0.I14.002 

137300 

146,500 

—8,700 

Br. India 

256359,787 

821,500 

826,500 

- 3,000 


People expected that, as “ provincial 
autonomy " had been introduced, the burden 
of taxation would be lightened. But there 
has been additional taxation instead in several 
provinces, including some where the ministers, 
being Congressmen, accept the moderate salary 
of Rs. 500 per mensem. 

It 13 true that everywhere, if the “ nation- 
building ” departments are to work effectively 
on an adequate scale, the expenditure in them 
must be considerably increased, and there 
must be a corresponding increase in revenue. 
But revenue can increase without hardship to 
the people if their tax-paying capacity 
increases There is no evidence that during 
the short period which has elapsed since the 
introduction of “ provincial autonomy ” the 
tax-paying capacity, t.e. the income, of the 
people has increased. 

Much more can be spent for “ nation- 
buildmg,” that is, on education, sanitation, 
and the improvement and expansion of agri- 
culture and industries, if there is retrenchment 
all round. But the ministers can reduce only 
their own salaries, not those of the highly 
paid servants of the Government. 

An Anglo-Indian View of the 
/na'o-ffrv^'sA Trade Pact 

In one of its recent articles The Statesmari' 
expressed the hope that " on what may prove 
to be the eve of war Whitehall will not compel 
the Governmrnt of India to enforce by certi- 
fication a trade agreement between Britain 
and India which the Assembly has rejected.”’ 
It states its reasons for this view partly thus; 

“ In ihe case of ihe Ottawa Agteement in 1932 the 
Gomnment anaounced tn adyance lliat they would accept 
the Ycrdici ot the Assembly whatever it might be. "Yet 
that was in the old bureaucratic days before the present 
Act was passed and provincial self government existed. 
To flout the Legislature now when provincial self govern- 
ment has been in operation for two years and federal self- 
goveininent at the centre is hoped for at an early date is 
a course hard to justify in any event." 

This a reasonable viotv. 
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In our Inst issuc it was recorded that the 
Assciidily at New Dcllii rejcclcd by 59 voles 
to 17 Sir Molul. ZalnruHah’s motion that the 
Indo-Britidi Trade AKreement be approved, 
and that siibic-qucntly tlie Council ol State 
passed the Finance Bill, in the form recom- 
mended by the Governor-General, by 27 votes 
to 12 So what the Anplo-Indian paper wants 
is tliat the Government of India should not 
u«c the weapon w'hicli it has fashioned by the 
process of certification and secured through its 
standing majority in the Council of State 
Such self-abnegation on its part would bo 
unprecedented, and well-nigh 'unthinkable in 
the ca«o of an alien ruling body in its dealings 
with a subject people. But perhaps the 
Chonringhee paper thinks that the uncrpect- 
-ed should liappen for the following reason*- 
"We slisll win the war by carrying alt ibe peoples 
«{ the Common«ea]ih viith us We must have reason and 
justice on our aide The idea of MioW'ng down' India 
la quite impracticable India will be with Creai Pniain 
Public feeling regarding the dictator counities is clear 
■ami unmi'takabte But we iru«t that m the name of 
defence there will be no flatfooied folly from London 
from the out«et indicating di«tni*t of ptoeincial Legi'la 

Is the Chamberlain Cabinet then going to 
be compelled by circumstances to give up its 
■policy of avoiding war at any price ’ 

Rajkot Auard by Sir Maurice 
Givyer, Not By Chief Justice 
‘of India ? 

In our last issue we repeated the observa- 
tion previously made m Prabasf in consequence 
•of Lord Linlithgow, the Governor-General of 
Indio, having entru-ted to Sir Maurice Gw>-cr, 
the Chief Ju«ticc of India, the work of inter- 
preting the Thakore Salieb of Rajkot’s proroj«e 
to Sardar Vollabhbhai Patel, that “Mahatma- 
ji has been indirectly made to accept and 
recognize in advance a limb of the Federation, 
nninelv, the Federal Court.” 

We have been criticired for making this 
and other similar observations The Indian 
.^Social Reformer has written : 

“This is not correct As we point oul in the Note 
on the Gwrer «latrment, the Federal Court is not in the 
least involved bv the fact tint the ptmlrmsn vrho was 
requested to advi'e as resards ihe correct feeal inlerpre- 
laiion of the ThaVore Saheb's composition, happens lo be 
il« Chief Jii'tiee Tie misopr'eierrnm jioo/d tmJ timi/J 
ime been m’oiJed by aefectine some other personage to 
interpret the ThaJeare’s Kords. The Presufent of the 
Indian l^gisfative Assembly teouli have been gtaie os 
eomptleiit an oiifhonfy on the legal aspect of the subject 
•and he vould hate had the adiantage of being irefl at> 
-gvoinlrif uiJh the mental processes of Princes and peliti- 
■cians in this country.’’ (Italics ours — Cpiron, JIf. Jlj 


Wc sliall prc'-enlly state how our “ mis- 
apprehension " nro«c. T/ie Jtulicin Sodal 
Heformer’s observation that “ the misappre- 
hension uiovld and should have been avouled 
l>y selecting gome otlicr personage to interpret 
tlic Thakore'a word*,” is important. It shows 
perhaps that our " misappreIicn=ion " was not 
absolutely unjustified. 

The Daily News of Nagpur devotes a 
whole column to criticism of what we wrote on 
the subject. As it questions our ” intellectual 
honesty " and ascribes motives, any discus- 
sion on our part of what it insinuates in uncall- 
ed for and would be useless. But what it puts 
forward ns arguments may be noticed. 

Mahatma Gandhi has not probably read 
what we wrote in our last issue on the subject. 
But ns his article in Jlarijan of April 15 con- 
tains the sentence, “ It may interest the reader 
to know that Sir klaurice did not interpret the 
document in his capacity as Chief Justice of 
the Federal Court but es a jurist of established 
repute,” he raises a point which has a bearing 
on what we wTote on the subject in our last 
issue. 

We arc not interested in making any 
hair-sphttmg distinction between Sir Maurice 
Gwyer, the private citiren and jurist, and Sir 
Maurice Gwj’er, the Chief Justice of India. 
He was chosen by (lie Goveraor-Oeneral of 
India, “ His Excellency the Crown Represen- 
tative,” to interpret some Rajkot documents, 
not merely because be is a jurist of established 
repute — there ere other persons in India of the 
eame description and of Indian nationvility, 
too— but because, he being the Cliief Justice of 
the Federal Court, his *' award ” would have 
behind it the prestige of that Court, of the 
Crown Representative, and of the British 
Government, and therefore the Thakore Saheb 
would not dare make light of it. 

The document is entitled " The Rajkot 
Award " We have read it carefully from the 
Srst Itae to the last, but nowhere have we 
found in it any evpress mention or any indica- 
tion that it is a mere jurist’s award but not 
the award of the Chief Justice of India. It is 
printed fin Harijan, April 8, 1939) as — 

From 

Th^ Ilon’ble Sir Maurice Gwyer, K.C.B., KC.SI, 

Chief JuMice pf laifia 

To 

The Secretary to IIis Earcllency the Crown Rrpre- 
eenlUive, New Delhi 

This does not read like the private com- 
munication of a private citizen — a non-official 
jurist. 
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The award begins thus: 

Sir, 

1 haie fhe honour lo scknowleiJpe >o»r letJer No 
F. 6 (4)— P (S) /39. dated the 18th of March, 1939, 
enclosing copies of the Rajhot Daibar NotiScation No SO, 
dated December the 26th, 1938. and a Note «nl b> 
His Highness the Thalore Saheb of Rajkot to Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel on the same date, and Etaune that, 
doubts having arisen as to the meaning viluch should be 
attached lo the^e documents, mp adtJce was requested as 
to the way in which they should he interpret^. 

These words do not show that his advice 
was sought not in his capacitj' as Chief Justice 
but in the capacity of an ordinary jurist 
Moreover he signs the document thus: 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Sd MAURICE GWYER 

Chief Justice of India 

If the aw ard w as that of a mere jurist, why 
did Sir Maurice describe himself as Chief 
Justice of India 7 

The Chief Justice of the Federal Court 
was not holding a trial and hence the question 
of open sittings does not arise. When High 
Court Judges do some of their work in their 
Chambers, they, too, do not hold open sittings 
But, nevertheless, the legal and judicial work 
done by them in their Chambers is done by them 
as High Court Judges. This Rajkot affair was 
not a trial But the Chief Justice considered 
not only the documents of the two parties, but 
they had the advantage of submitting to Sir 
Maurice orally what they had to submit, as is 
stated in the third paragraph of the award 
That they presented their cases orally is also 
mentioned in the following sentence of th< 
award. 

•'I pause here to observe lhat the suggestion w»» 
made, though iC it as not at all strongly preyed when I 
saw the two parties together, th.t the letter had been 
obtained from the Thakore Sahib by some form of dnreas ’ 

So there was something like the hearing of 
arguments. 

When the Shareef case was referred to Sir 
M. N. Mukherji he did not hold nny official 
position So the two references are not of the 
same kind. 

That the C. P. Congress ministry fought at 
the Federal Court to establish a right is quite 
true. Other ministries may have to do similar 
things. The Congress minister®, like other 
ministers, are for the time being officials, and 
as officials they have to recognise the British 
Government and everjdhing pertaining to it. 
These ministers have, directly or indirectly, to 


do many 'tilings which go to strengthen the 
British imperial rule m India. But the Indian 
National Congress has lepeatedly and openly 
declared its absolute opposition and hostility 
to British imperialism. This -is an unfortunate 
situation. But w'hat Congress ministers have 
had to do cannot be regarded as the ideal for 
the Indian National Congress to follow'. We 
do not see why we sliould hai-e found or here- 
after find fault with Congress ministers for 
recognuing and utilizing the Federal Court 
The ministers arc limbs of the Government 
and it IS quite proper for them to act as such. 
But their actions cannot justify or furnish any 
precedent for those who arc not limbs of the 
Government. 

The help ot experts is certainly lequired. 
But when there are non-official experts avail- 
able, why accept the help of those experts who 
are servants of British Imperialism, against 
which war has been repeatedly declar^, as w’as 
accepted m the Rajkot affair? The plain answer 
is, Iwcause the aw’ard or mteipretation of a 
non-official expert might not have carried tlie 
same weight with the Thakore Saheb as Sir 
Maurice’s did In fact as and when the 
Viceroy intervened it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the expert would not be a non- 
official. 

We continue to think that, vw-a-uia the 
rulers of the Indian Princes, the Indian 
National Congress is not yet as powerful and 
influential as the “ paramount power." 

When we said in our last issue „ that 
“ Mahatmaji has been indirectly made to 
accept and recognise in advance a limb of the 
Federation, namely, the Federal Court, ’’ that 
did not cast any moral aspersion on him. It 
might have implied that other people were 
astute, be was not. 

As to our attitude towards the Govern- 
ment scheme of federation — if anybody cares 
to know the attitude of one who does not 
belong to and is neither the follower nor the 
leader of any party, we may say that we have 
evplainod it on page 379, column 1, of our last 
issue. 

[There is another note on this topic on 
another page.] 

Suadeshi “ Sentiment ” Produces 
Big Practical Result 

The centenary of the birth of that great 
industrialist and philanthropist, the late Mr. 
Jan^hedji Nusserw’anji Tata, has furnished an 
occasion for recalling how the steel industry at. 
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Jamshedpur orginated, Mr. J. J. Ghandj', 
General Manager, Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Ltd., Jamshedpur, said in the course of 
ins ” Career Lecture,” delivered under the 
auspices of the Calcutta University, “ that it 
was only after protracted appeals to national 
sentiment, that the necessary c.apital was 
secured.” Students of politics in India know 
how and where the Swadeshi sentiment origin- 
ated and acquired strength. 

Mr. F. R, Harris says in Ids chronicle of 
the life of the great Mr. Tata: 


“Experts repoTted very £»»our#bIy upon the quality 
of the ore, satisfied themselves about the immense quantity 
available, and expressed the view that it could be cheaply 
converted into pig iron and made into high grade mmI. 
At this stage, which was reached in the spring and summer 
-of 1906, the project flagged A prelimniary pros- 

pectus was nrepsred and submitted to various financial 
interests in London, but unforeseen diBicuIlics were en- 
countered. There were differences about the deicree of 
■control which was to he entrusted to the representaiivea 
of English investors A di*pos>iion seemed to be naoi- 
fested to sweep the Tata firm aside. Far more disconcert 
fng was the lack of interest shown by the London Money 
Market, which is always ready to pour capital into Oiina, 
«r Patagonia, or Timouctoo. but showa a traditional un 
williDgness to invest in new enterprises in India Mr. 
Dorabji and Mr. Padshah, acting for the Tatas, had, 
moreovat, come into touch with London during one of its 
periodicaJ phaaea of depression Money was very *iigbi.' 
-and all fresh projects were looked at askance The sum 
asked for was very large It would have met wuh a 
doubtful reception at that moment had the works been 
projected lor England, beiOS India, ptople buttoned 
tip their pockets Eventuslly there was one exciting 
period when about four fifths of the required capital was 
actually promised, but the Syndicate fell through, and the 
enterprise again seemed doomed, and Mr Dorabu reinmcd 
to India 

“ For more than a year (he negotiations were coniinoed 
an England but never with more than partial *occess 
By the summer of 1907, however, a new situation bad been 
ereated in India Tbe 'Swadeshi ' movement, which on ats 
more praiseworthy side meant the culuvation of the 
-doctrine that the resources and the industries of India 
ought to be developed by the Indians themselves had 
reached its henht All India was talking ‘Swadeshi,’ and 
-was eager to invest in ‘Swadeshi’ enterprises 

“Mr Dorabjj and Sir. Padshah, who had spent weary 
■months in the City of London without avail, after their 
return conceived, in conjunction with Mr Bilimona, the 
bold idea of appealing to the people of India for the 
capital needed Tlie decision was a risky oar. and many 
•predicted failure, but it was amply justified by the result 
They issued a circular, which was prscticallT an appeal 
to Indians. It was followed by the publication of a 
prospectus, which bears the date August 27, 1907 Mr. 
Axel Sahhn, in a lecture delivered to the Staffordshire 
Iron and Steel Institute in 1912. has described ibe instant 
response, fie says : 

‘From early morning till late at night the Tala Offices 
in Bombay were besieged by sn eager crowd of native 
inve»iors. Old and young, nch and poor, men end women, 
they came offering their mites; and, at the end of the 
three weeks, the entire capital required for the consunc- 
•lion requiremenu. £1.630 000, was secured, every peitny 
•contributed by some 8,000 native Indians. And when. 


laicr, an htiie of Debenturri was decided upon to provide 
working capital, the entire issue, £400,000 was subscribed 
for by anc Indian magnate, the .Maharajah Semd/a of 

Cwalior.*" 

Quotation from B. D. Basu’s “ Con* 
soUdation of the Christian 
Tower in India" in Mr. 

SchifPs Book 

Mr. Leonard M. Schiff, author of The 
Present Condition of India, writes to us from 
Cawnporc in a letter dated April 21, 1939: — 

“ Dear Sir, 

My attention has just been drawn to a 
reference to my book The Present Condition of 
India ” in tlie March number of your esteemed 
journal and I discover to my distress that I 
have inadvertently used a large ' quotation 
from Major Basu’s well-known book. As a 
matter of fact I niU5t admit that I have never 
read H; therefore it is pot conscious borrowingl 
As far as I recollect, the quotation came to me 
from the U. P. Congress Committee’s Report 
on the Cawnpore Riots of 1031 in .which there 
js a useful historical section and I do not think 
that there was any reference to the source of 
the quotation. I have tried to be careful as to 
necessary acknowledgments and I take this 
opportunity to express my regret for what was 
an entirely unintended plagiarism. 

“Thanking you for your kindly reference 
to my book, 

I am, Sir, 

Yours sincerely, 

Leonard M. Schiff ” 

We had said m our March issue that the 
source of jMr Schiff's quotations was not 
acknowledged, *' no doubt inadvertently.” We 
had also characterized lus work as “ really a 
very valuable book.” 

Daya Ram Sahni 

India has lost a most distinguished scholar 
and archaeologist in the recent death in March 
last of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, cijc, 
MA, the first Indian to be the Director-General 
of Archaeologj' in India. 

He had a most distinguished career in the 
Punjab University and topped the list in the 
Master of Arts Examination. He was lecturer 
in the Punjab University in 1903-4, was 
appointed Government of India Schohar for 
trauimg m Archaeology, 1904; and assistant 
Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, in 1910 
He became Curator of the Provincial Museum, 
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Lucknow, in 1912; Superintendent of Archaeo- 
log}' in Ks'hmir (on deputation) in 1913-17, 
Superintendent of the Arclincologicnl Survxy 
of India from 1917-25. He uas appointed 
Deputy Director-General of Archaeology in 
India (1925), and then the Director-General 
parly in 1931, He nas the first Indian to hold 
this exalted position. 

He was responsible for numerous dis- 
coveries and excavations of many ancient sites 
in India including Ilarappa, Mohen-jo-daro 
and Sarnath. He was the discoverer of 


important excavations at Bairat, Sambliar and 
Rairli, nhich liave put Jaipur on the archaeo- 
logical map of India. 

Tlic most important of his numerous publi- 
cations arc ; — 11) Catalogue of Museum of 
Archaeologj’ at Sarnath; (2) Guide to Buddhist 
Rums at SarnaJi, (3) Two Chapters contri- 
buted to Sir John Marshall's ‘ Mohen-jo-daro 
and the Indus Civilization’; (4) Annual Report 
on the Ardiacological Survey of India, 1929- 
30; (5) Archaeological Remains and E.vcava- 
tions at Bairat and at Sambhar tm the press). 


liar Dayal 

Dr. Har Dayal, m_\., ph.D. (London) who 
v»cni to tiie L'mted States last October 
for a shoit visit prior to his return to 
India and to help organize the Fifth World 
Parliament of Religions of the World Fellow- 
ship of Faiths, suddenly passed away in his 
sleep trom a heart attack on Match 4, 1939. 

Memorial services were held m Hew Vork 
on March 12. Tributes to his lucmoiy were 
given by leaders of many faiths. Mrs. Snmati 
Induniaii Marathi sang .a Sanskrit hymn and 
the Indwn National ADthem, “Bande Sutaram." 
I’rajcrs of eleven great faiths wore read. His 
widow. Mrs Agda Lnckson Dayal, s-aid a few 
touching words about Dr. liar Dayal. Tlio ser- 
vice ended with the singing of the Universal 
\nthem. 
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emotional problems. His latest book was 
Twelve Religions and Modem Life (1938). 

He was 54 years old ab the time of lus 
death and a man of genial personality. 

Dr. Har Dayal was a brilliant speaker; 
he lectured in English, French, German ana 
Swedish. He possessed a remarkable memory. 
Dr. Har Dayal lived, studied and worked for 
cultural, ethical and sociological regeneration 
in India, England, France, Germany, Sweden. 
Turkey, United States, Hawaii, West Indies, 
and Algeria. He knew many languages: 
Sanskrit, Urdu and Hindi, English, Persian, 
French, German, Swedish, and nas learning 
Greek and Esperanto. He was an emmeDb 
scholar of Literature, Religion, History, Socio- 
logy and Philosopliy. 

Har Dayal, c\eu at tlie age of 19 or 20, 
was known as an idealist. In that time, 1905- 
1903, uhilc he ^as at Oxford, the Nationalist 
Renaissance of India was at its vivid dawn— 
'India’s political goal rias declared to b; 
*' Independence "—a Republic of United India 
became the National idea, of ^hich Har Dayal 
became a most brilliant proponent. Influenced 
as he had been even then by the self-sacri- 
ficing example of Lord Buddha, lie determined 
henceforth to live a simple life, devoted to 
truth and national regeneration 

In 1011 he came to San Francisco at the* 
invitation of some American scholars He was 
appointed a lecturer jn Hindu Philosophy at 
Stanford University. He became humanist 
thinker along the path of peace. 

Lala Rnjpat Rai, one of the foremost 
leaders of India, wTOtc m liis book, Vounji 
Itvha : 

“Dr. Ilsr Dayal U ■ uniijiie pfr^mihiy Hr l.'rJ 
a liff rf piirily «i*il winlfil olbem to do llie f»mr Hr >• an 
ldcali«l of a »1l»ngr type He i» »tmplr m lii» lilr. 
apparrnlly quite indifferent to ifie opinion* of other* 
aooul him He dors d'U court ftror at tlx hind* rf 
Biijone, iiuf vouff go out fti* Xiiy fo ileV ftkrtt 
Hr 1* losril and rc«peclcd by hundred* of ihovund* of hi* 
oountrymen, rncluding lho»r who do not Bfm viih hi» 

On account of his political opinions and 
activities during one period of his life, he was 
pre^CIltct^ from returning to India. But per- 
ini«‘ion had l>ccn recently given to him to come 
back. .. 

"Social Conquest of the 
Hindu Race" 

Wo rcpuhhrii in this i'®uc an article by the 
late Dr. liar Dayal on the Social Conquest of 


the Hindu Race. Written thirty years ago, 
when it originally appeared in The Modem 
Review for September, 1909, it was read with 
great interest and in fact created some 
sensation. 


Jnanendra Mohan Das 

In Jnanendra Mohan Das Bengal has lost 
a man who, during the greater part of his 
active life, had devoted himself entirely to 
promoting the cause of the Bengali language 
and literature. He was the autjior of soinf 
books for 5 ’outhful readers and some school 
books, besides a scholarlj’, though small book 
on the religion of the Jews. Ilis edition of 
Jificfiael Mfidbu Sudan Dutt’s epic Meghnad- 
badh witli a scholarly introduction and annota- 
tions is perhaps the best edition of that 
work. But among his books the one which is 
best known to Bengali readers Is Banger 
Bdhrc Bdngah, " Bengalis Outside Bengal," 
m which he has given biogrnpluc.'il sketches of 
a good many Bcng.alis, mostly in comparatively 
humble w.alks of life, who were remarkable for 
their aehic\cnicnts. 

Ills wjafjrmtn aput was his Dictionary of 
the Bengali i>.'inguagc in two volumes It is the 
largest and the most scholarly complete Ben- 
gali lexicon which has been yet published. The 
number of words it c\pl.aiiis is 1,16,000. It is 
a monument to his schokarship, industiy, 
perseverance and dcx'otion. Ho worked for 
it for some two decades from 12 to 14 hours a 
day. As the production of practically one 
man, il is unique. While eiifTcring from the 
inroad* of th.at fell di*c.afe, thabefes, to which 
he succumbed, he was collecting wortis for the 
third edition of his dictionnrj’. This work 
nlonc should have won liiin an honorary 
doctorate from the Calcutta or the Dacca 
University, But ho did not cultivate the arts 
of flattenng men in power and pu«hiiig 
hmi'clf forward lie knew several Inngu.agos: 
Bengali. Englieh, Hindi, Urdu, Sanskrit, and 
some l*cr«ian and Ar.abic. 

He was a man of gentle and unassuming 
manners nnd was known for (he purity of lus 
life. Many jr.ars of his life were spent in tlic 
United Proainecs. For years he was confiden- 
tial clerk to the In'pcclor-Gcncral of rolicc, 

U. P. and 8* he had to fccompany that ofTiecr 
in bis tours, he r.anio to h.ove an iniiinafc knon- 
leilgc of all U. P. districts. Owing to ill lienlth, 
lie retire,-! from Government seivice coinpara- 
th-ely early in life and pa«'ed away at the 
age of 67. 
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Jaladhar Sen 

Jaladhar Sen, who died last month in hi« 
eightieth year was perhaps the -oldest among 
his contemporaiy Bengali litterateurs. On 
account of his sociability and affectionate 
disposition, be was known to a large circle of 
Bengali litterateurs and journalists as “Jala- 
dhar-da,” which is an abbreviation of 
Jaladhar Dada (Elder Brother Jaladhar). He 
had been successively the editor of Ee%'eral 
newspapers and periodicals and was known as 
a novelist and writer of short stories and 
es«ays. What first made him famous was the 
account of his travels in the Himalayas, which 
Originally appeared serially in Sahitya and was 
afterwards published in book form. He w.as 
the founder and San*adhyaksha for life of the 
Bengali litcran’ club Rabi-basar, and was the 
editor of the Bengali monthly Ekdratvorsa at 
the time of his death. 

Calcutta Hartal and Bengal 
Provincial Hindu Sabha 

^ Last month there was a successful hartal 
in Calcutta by way of protest against the 
Calcutta ^fnnlcinal (Amendment) Bill Not 
to speak of Hindu shopkeepers and other Hindu 
men of bu8ine«3, some Jfuesalmans aNo 
voluntarilv closed their pl.aces of buriness till 
the appointed hour in the afternoon. The 
Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha took the lead 
in asking the Hindu citizens of Calcutta to 
ob«ctv'c hartal. There was fl1«o a huge public 
meeting on hartal day presided over bv Mr 
N. C. Chittcrjce. B.irristcr*at-7y.aw. who undo 
a verj’ felling and well-argued speech Tt has 
been obicctcd that as the Bill is anii-nntional 
and anti-dcmocratie. all citizens irrespective 
of creed. ea«fc end colour, ehould have been 
a«ked to obsciwc hartal, nod that by a®king the 
Hindus alone to ob'ctwe hartal a communal 
colour was given to the affair Tt i® theoretically 
tnie (hat the hartal should have been aTl-cora- 
munal. But nobodv had prevented the promo- 
tion of such a hartal The Congre®® as on 
nil-communal orennimtion could hare pro- 
moted it." But if the Congre®® or any other 
nl|-eoiiiniun.*)I body did not do it. were the 
Hindu® not to try to protect their inferert® as 
well a® the intcre^ii of (he nation ? If the 
Hindu S.ahha had aeked the M«'®nlman« a1«o 
to join, the I.iffer could hiTO and eer^^tnlr 
would have ohierted bv saving: What 
authority, what bu«ine®® have you to a«k u® to 
join ? 

It is rather queer that when Hindus seek 


to protect their interests, and that, too, with- 
out in the least seeking to prejudice or injure, 
the legitimate interests of others, they should 
be accused of directly or indirectly fomenting 
communalism 1 When the Congress refrains 
from taking up the cause of the Hindus when 
tbej' arc the aggrieved party, it is to bo hoped 
that is not communalism of a negative sort. 

Calcutta Ward Health Associations 

It was in the year 1925 that Ward Health 
Associations were started in Calcutta with the 
idea of rendering free medical aid to poor people 
and stamping out epidemics like tuberculosis, 
kalaazar and malaria, which had been taking 
hea\-y tolls ever>’ year. According to that 
scheme a free treatment centre was opened in 
eveiy ward and arrangements were ro.adc to 
rouse the sanitarj' consciousness of the people, 
b}' c-vhibttions, lantern Jectitrcs, etc. Their e.v- 
cellent work was highlv appreciated by the 
Government as well as the public. 

Poor people who could not pet access to 
the big outdoors on account of congestion 
flocked to these centres, where they could get 
all facilities .and fttentiop Tlio annual CNhi- 
bilions, lantern lectures and other methods of 
prop.aganda have rou«cd sanitaiy con«c!ousnc3S 
M an appreciable evtent even among women. 
Th*' s.an>tar\’ su^^•cv resulted in many in«lanccs 
in the improvement of pinguc spots Wc are 
sumri'ed to lenm that the Corporation has 
«uddenlv discovered that some of the Ward 
,\«®Pciations were not working well and so 
thought it nd\isablo to stop Corporation 
grants 

We cannot follow the loric of penalhing 
m.nnv for the sin of .a few. If .=OTne Associa- 
tions did not work well, whv caiiUI not the 
rorooration by their highlv p.aid officer® eboek 
their reongeneo end brfnv them to tn®fc ? WliiTc 
the eivibred world is utilizing alt agencies like 
Public Health A®®ociatipn®. Nur®ing A=®ncta- 
tion®, etc . for public. health sendee, wc wonder 
how (he Calcutta Corporation could go back- 
ward® and lav the avc at the reot of the 
in®tifutioi>® 'farted during the Mavnralty of 
the late Deshabandhu Chittaranjan I5a«. 
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Ujf Jlovvrjjlj Kinlioij tljcy wcr*- arffinjcij r 
ln'nrty i-cml-cin I>y ii Inruf Juiinlnr ol Hindu 
(itiruH of Calnitln. Tin- niiiainin« t^n of tlu- 
lialdi nrp; Anil Komar Parkar, Alid Cliwndrc 
I)a“, Ajit K\unar Dalta, Pail» tidrn Knth Parknr, 
Palyitulrii Kalli Balm, Mntilal llntta, ItnldndrR 
CJiandm Dc, Sun-ndra Xnlli CkRttcrjcc, Anil 
ICuinar CIio*!! and Atiial Koiiinr Mukturjic. 

Tlii>< liatcli of Satynurali'i'i 'vn.>* to t;u 
directly to I’ootta to join tlic batch under llw 
Icadcrdiip of Bj. liiiopatkar. 

Bnlni Bankim Chandra Bliatt«rhnr>’yH, 
M A., hl., cliainiinn cjf the reception committee 
nf the Boniml ProNincinl Hin«lu Conference 
held at Khulna, nave the folloinfiK mea-nRe to 
the SatyaRrnhii n«-eiuhled at the Ilow-rnh 
plntinn on heliatf nf the ftmiral Provincial 
Hindu Paliha ; 

nih<-<l frtlinp* *r ha'e tcunr lint t»Mtajr l« 
lii<t ymi tarrurll and w;«h ^no In )niir>rl\c* 

dicnrhit iindfr *11 prualM'na and tlway* I-rar In mind 
lh*l Gnil will lidp ymir mdile raii»p Tn rrmcft yoiif 
culture and rrliginn. mnllier* end «nier»— »♦ nM ««« 
miinalum, nnlr aniiUmdua dire rsy »<• C«m- 

ruder, tale no heed of the NiMm’i jsiU or polire nfle* 
Alwaya feel llm sour caiue i« the c»u«e of mankind. 
Manalidlurma nr lljndui«m When we sit *>1l haie t« 
meet dealh tenUy. lomnrrow or the day atter. In it <ome 
in ihe nnlileal of eaii*rr. for the pruieciion «( the be»i 
cuJiurs OB Eiirili Always Jwsr id mmd ih»t ibn nfii??le 
IS liound to be lifelons: today it m asamn the Niram'« 
GoTemmenl. tomorrow it will lie as«lc*i il'e Umo" Jsrti 
«niJ Dther Hif* Our beer wxiiei are with you and we 
expect of you, the vinsuard, PengaV* comrihuuon to ihi* 
great cause. 


Ifrlani] lie wnulil »ay ihji ihey wore iitiDg ia i obaBritig 
world I<a>U t-f romplne frlenlly rrlati'>n> with liritiin 
<<JuM til"! lie ee-uiril ►/> brng a< n?fiit!‘<fi rorinued. 

W’fien rfe Jri.fi fe^rpje h'Mirl of sggrrtil'in Iving 
epilrn of they fell wire alnul jt. Iierauw lliere hat liern 
cuntiniiuif aasremi.n in noilh Irelend hr wnlur'ev— 
Keuier. 

Failnrr of CaneHiiji's Mission 
lit Ra}!.ot 

It f* a matter for extreme repret that 
fiendhiji’ii ffforts to prevail npon llic Tliakorc 
SjiJich of Bajkot to introduce con'tifulional 
rcforitie in Iua Bj.ntr- have for the time heins 
hailed MnhfilmnjiV fa*l did not change the 
heart of that prince. Tfc lia« fomchnw manne- 
<d to wriggle out of (he Owycr anonl. It did 
not or could not hitvl him liamf and foot. Or 
|Krlift|H it "ft« not -meant to be effectively 
coereh'e 7>«pinK the nego{j.otii>n9 preceding 
OnndhijiV ultimate failure, there v,a« at one 
pfage talk of making another reference to 
“ the Cliief Jti«t)ee of India.’’ Should there be 
a reference to that gentleman acam, wc hope 
it Txoufd be dbfinrtly mentioned that what 
\v.a« eoupht wa? the non-ofTicinl ilntcrprcfatlon 
of the i<tnH Sir Mnurlcc Gnyer, not the> 
official one of the Chief Justice of India bear- 
ing the same name and having the lamc 
personality Or. better still, as It ha^ been urged, 
e 0 . bv the i>oiIv AVtcs of Kagpur that it wa« 
an "accident” that Pir ^^au^icc Gwycr was the 
referee or interpreter and that it might have 
hern some other jurj«t let not that "accident” 

Im? repented and let all " m5«apprehen«ion ” be ' 
pre\ento<l on similar future occasion* by the 
choice of jurish holding no oIBcial position. 
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Ever since his arriral here en his mission of peace 
Gandhiji had made it a point to hold daily the congrepa- 
lionsl even.ng praver on the Ka’htriya Siiala grounds. 
The practice was kept up durintj the fa*t. 

On the evening of the 16th instant a report was 
brought to Csndhij' that the Bhajats and Mussalmans of 
Rajkot were going to hold a black flig demonstration at 
the evening prayer. There was b1»o a report that a 
parjcnd of »hoes had heen got ready for the ocra^on 
He made light of the fears of tho«e who brought the 
report. He had full faith in the Mu^salman and the 
Bhayat leaders who had friendly dl«cus'ions With him 
during the last five day« But in ct*c the worst came 
to the worst he would welcome it Aecordinplv. he pare 
peremptory insinictions that anybody approaching him, 
no matter with what intent, should be given free acces* 
and not ob'tmeted in eny way. 

He motored as usual to the Reshtriya Shala prayer 
ground Almost simulianeoii^lv vrilli it the demon^ira- 
tor« too, nuraherins ahoui 600 arrived on the scene with 
black flags and placards bearing in<cr)pt>ons some of 
which were highly offensive They lined the fence ••n 
closing the prayer crovind from the mam road. The 
Sardar happened to be away at Amtell that day and so 
mis'ed the show. 

Gandhijl bowed to the demonstrators, as Is his wont, 
befcre he sat down to prayer, which was conducted es 
U'ual All the time the prirer was going m the pr-> 
re«si{>ni«ls kept on an unseemly demonstration of shouimg 
and yelling 

The Way of the Satyagrahi 
ilfahatma 

Shri Pyarplftl continues • 

The creation of di»‘urbance at the ptaver lime under 
the very eyes of ilie Bhayats and Mu«salinan reivre«enia 
tivea who had ‘at with him >n conference onlv the other 
day was for him the "unkindest cut of all" The prayer 
over, he ro«e to go Tlie demonstrators had by now Wgun 
to pour in through the entrance of the narrow parage 
leading to the prayer ground Gandhi]i instead of going 
by car a< Usual, decided to walk through the crowd so as 
to gire (he demonstratora full chance to sar or do (o him 
whatever ihev pleased ^t the entrance the cru«h was 
loo gre’i to allow further proirre«s, The pushing and 
jostling bv the demonstrators at the rear on either 
side of the gangway was growing apace The dus| 
and the din added to the confusion FnenVls 
tried to form a protective cordcn But Gandhiji 
wcTerf i*em off tAiH si't here or so afone in ifieir 
midst.” he told them All of a sudden he was seip^ 
by an attack cf indescribable pjin in ih- region of the 
waist, ard felt as if he would faint This is an oM 
symptom in his case that seires him whenever he receives 
an acute mental shock For a time he statvd in ihc midst 
of that josiling crowd motionless and silent, his eyes 
sfnit, supporting hini«elf on hi« staff, and tried l« seek 
rel'cf ihroush «ilent praver a remedy that has never 
feilcf him on such occasion* As *<wn a* he had 
sufficiently recovered he reiterated his resolve to go 
through the demonstrators all alone He addressed s 
Bhayat, who 'food confronting him and who, he snb- 
seouenlly^leamed, was besides a police officer in plain 
clothes, — "I wish to go under your «ole protecllon not 
my CO workers." Some Bhayats had already noticed bis 
condincn They now bade the re«t to make wav for 
him, and leaning on the shoulder pf the Bhi-vat Wend 
in question, Gandhiji walked to the wa'iing car 
“This is the way of Satyagraha." he remarked ra the 
car drove olT, “to put your head nniesistingly into the 


lap of your ‘enemy,' for him to keep or make short 
work of )ost as he plea«e«. It is the sovereign way. and . 
ihnnighont roy half a century of varied experience it 
has never once failed me.” 

Two Jfiissalman representatives from the Civil Station 
came to see him soon after, according to previous 
appointment “You were Ie«s than fair to yourself and 
to us m exposing your'elf to such a risk. Anything 
m'y happen in a motley crowd,” they remarked to him 
with reference to the happenings of the evening 

Gandhiji m reply described to them how such risk- 
taking had become a part and parcel of Ids life There, 
were at least half a dozen occasions in South Africa and 
in India when he had risked his life like that, and he bad 
never regretted doing so In all cases the assailant or 
the would be aseailsnts had ended by becoming his 
friends ‘But should the worst happen after all" he 
coBcluded. “what privilege can be greater for a Satya 
grahi than to fall with a prayer in your heart for tho»e 
whom you wanted to sene but who under a delusion 
took you (or an ‘enemy’’” 

Rajkot. )8-4.39 

On manv of the countless occasions when 
Mflhajm.'i Gandhi offered “ prayer to the 
one and only God of us all," the congregations 
included orthodox Muslims But the mob at 
Rajkot winch disturbed him in his devotions 
included Mii'Iim* "What do those Muslims 
who object to music before mosques on the 
ground of its creating disturbance at the time 
of worship, think of the conduct of these Rajkot 
Mussalmans ? 

Award of “ The Chief Justice of 
India ” or of Sir Maurice 
Givyer ” ? 

In continuation of our note discussing 
nhether the Rajkot atrard was g'ven by the 
Chief Justice of India or by Sir Maurice 
Gtrver in his private capacity of jurist, vre 
Tn«h to mention that in the letter of the 
Thakore Saheb of Rajkot dated 10th April, 
1939, printed in Harijan of April 22, ve find 
the words, “the award of the Hon’ble Chief 
Juvfice of fudia ■’' and ^ (he Chief Justice of 
India’s decision ’’ Similarly in the same issue 
of Rarijan, hlahatmaii’s letter to the Thakore 
Saheb. dated April 14th, mentions “ the Chief 
Justice’s Award " twice. In neither letter 
where the award is referred to twice in each 
is Sir 'Maurice Gwyer mentioned by name. Yet 
it is contended that he did not mve his award 
as the Chief Justice of India, that is, of the 
Federal Court of India I 

The Tragedy of Talcher ” 

'Mahatma Gandhi writes of “the tragedv' 
of Talcher 

The reai’er will recall the twenlv to twenty five 
thousand refuses of TiVher State in Orissa They are 
Irvinw under great difSculiiea in the foresU of Angul in 
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nritish Ori^a. I rely upon these fijiirrs lK*ctn«e they 
arc Nniicheil for l>v Thakkar Hapa anil Shri llariknahna 
Mehlah. I!oth of them liave a repntaiion to lose 
Moreover ThckVar Ilapa Is purely a humanitarian and 
social reformer of long standing. He does not dabble 
in politics. 

Only a few days ago it was announced in the Pre«8 
that a settlement had been arrived at rnj that the 
refugees were about to return to their homes. This news 
was immediately contradicted and it vras stated that the 
Haja of Talcher had refused to honour the pact entered 
into by Major Hennessey, Assistant Political Agent for 
Orissa Stales North. 

Gandlliji then gives the full text of the 
pact signed on the 21st March last and the 
names of the important officers, European and 
Indian, gvho were present when it was signed 
After reproducing the terms of the sannd under 
vhich the Raja holds Talcher, Gandhijt 
obscr\’es : 

Under clause 6 ol the sanad the Baja is bound to 
act in accordance with such advice as may be given to 
him "by the Agent to the Governor General. Eastern 
States, or such other Political Officer as may be vested 
with authority in this behalf by H E< the Viceroy” 

The Raja has therefore no option but to carry out 
the wishes of the Assistant Political Agent The question 
IS. why IS there all this delay in carryme out the pact ’ 
The interests of over 20,000 refugees living on sparse 
food and practically without ihetier are at stake Delay 
U not only dangerous; Jt is criminal 

The Tragedy of the Indian 
States , 

There arc eight crorcs of people living in 
the Indian States. Except Russia there is no 
country in Europe which, singly, contains vi 
many inhabitants And there are many indepen- 
dent countries in that continent whose combined 
population would not come up to eighty 
millions "When any of these countries are 
deprived of their liberty, lovers of freedom in 
independent countries ail over the world and in 
dependent India, too, mourn their lot and arc 
indignant at the conduct of the a^ressors 
But here in India the people of the vast 
majority of about 700 Indian States have been 
living under irresponsible despots for genera- 
tions some for centuries, without any political 

right or civil liberty. 

And Britain^ the p.aramount power, 
guarantees the security of their thrones to the 
rulers of these States but does not practically 
guarantee any right to the States’ people. It 
ought to guarantee good government to them 
It 13 its duty to do so JIany pronouncements 
of Viceroys may be quoted in support of this 
view. One will suffice. 

Prior to the rendition of Mysore m 1882 
Lord Lj-tton wrote in his despatch to the 
'Secretary of State : 


“Tlie Briiidi Government now undertakes the du*y 
®f ptevervins all naiive stales of India from eilc'nal 
enemies and of prrfcrvln* intemil order by nefiures 
necessary for seciinns iho people from m'sgovernment 
anil for aupplying the lawful autliorilv of the ruler So 
also the ll"" firilish Government to prescribe 

the forms of administration and to insi-t that its advice 
be adopted ere the necessrry cn relatives of the admiilfd 
rrapoDsibiliiies of the Ilrilish Government for the internal 
peace of the svliole Empire and pcncral welfare of the 
people.”— Quoted in The Present Condition oj Indi/t by 
liTonartl M ScbilT, psite 122. 

For securing to the people of the States 
the riglit of good government the paramount 
poHcr should “ prescribe the form of adminis- 
tration" — at least the kind of responsible 
government wbicli it has given to the people 
of Bntish India, and “insist that its advice be 
adopted.” Because, for the continued good 
government of the States, occasional interven- 
tion of the paramount power— so rate an 
occurrence — is not sufficient. The rulers must 
be made constitutionally responsible to the 
people for their actions, and this the para- 
mount power has both the right and the might 
to do. 

Rafa Rammohun Roy's Mission to 
England 

The Indian fl/esseni^cr of the 23rd April 
last has publi'hed the cheering news that Dr. 

J K Majumdnr, ma, rhn, Barri«ter-at-Law, 
»omt author with Rai Bahadur RamSprasSd 
Chanda, sa, of Letters and Documents Rela- 
ting to the Life of Rafa Rammohun Roy, 
Vol 1, has collected a mass of materials from 
the archive of the Government of India on 
the subject of Raja Rammohun Rov’s mission 
to England as the en\oy of the Emperor of 
Delhi Dr. Majumdar’s booh embodying these 
materials ts now under preparation and will 
form Vol II of the work referred to above. 

Tftc Poet's Message on the Bengali 
Neiv Year's Day 

On the occasion of the eelebr.ation of the 
Bengali New Year’s Day at Santiniketan the 
poet. Rabindranath Tagore, delivered a beauti- 
ful m«piring address in Bengali Tlie author- 
ized \ersion will appear in Prabiin for 
Ji'ai’ditha We give below one passage from it 
as inadequately reported and translated by a 
newspaper reporter : 

At this of the loiirncy of my life T shall 

cflndder my life to be fruitful if I have been able to 
meke even a small sacrifice, if I have hern able to revejl' 
that the success of mr life does not lie in me alone but 
in all mankirvd, and if I have been able to do somelhinj 
for the ameboration of human pain and suffering. 
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The sages have cJassificd all our ivork in t*o cate- 
gories ; “ bhreyali ” and " Preya ” — that which is good and 
that which one likes. The path of the “ Preya ” is the path 
ol selhstmcss; tho°e who take to this are said to be divorced 
{torn humanity. Man’s puni'hmenl is the sorrow which 
comes from it. * 

On this new year’s' day let us take the path of 
attaining the “ Shreyah ” through devotion. 

Bengal Students* Drive Against 
Illiteracy 

Some five himdred students tn Calcutta 
had offered to act as volunteers m tlie cam- 
paign against adult illiteracy. They were given 
a course of training in the education of adults. 
On the completion of the course they were 
given a send-off on the 22nd April last in the 
Calcutta University Institute hall to their 
homes in the inofussil, where they will do their 
work during tJie summer holidays. Dr SySma- 
pra«ad jMuUhopadhyay, ex-Vice-Chancellor of 
the Calcutta University, and Sir P. C Ray took 
great interest in the movement. 

The Calcutta University Institute meeting 
was addressed hy the Hon. Khan Bahadur 
Aziaul Haque, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University, Mr. C. Wordsworth of The 
Statesman, the Hon’ble Mr. Nalim Ranjan 
Barker, finance member of the Bengal Cabinet, 
Dr Kalinakshya Sanyal, ml.a., Sj Santosh 
Kumar Basu, ex-Mayor «.of Calcutta, Sj. 
Jnananjan Neogy, Dr. D. N. tiaitra, Professor 
Anathnath Bose and Sir Badndas Goenka. 

Bengal has verj* many more students. It 
is to be hoped that the first batch of 500 of 
them is only the vanguard and that thousands 
more will come forward to liquidate adult 
illiteracy in the country'. The future of the 
movement would depend to some extent on the 
measure of success achieved by the first batch 
of workers It is to be hoped that their efforts 
wifi tic attended with success. 

Tlie genera] public should note and 
remember that the liquidation of illiteracy is 
not the duty of students alone. Those who arc 
older and who are no longer students should 
al'^o cither nork dircctlj’ for the success of the 
movement or contribute to the funds required 
for carrying on the work of educating adult 
illiterate?. 

This is not, of course, the first attempt in 
Bengal to remove adult illiteracy. Even some 
decades ago, the work, used to be done in 
v.arious places, though the workers did not 
belong to any central organization. Many of 
the workers were interned or otherwise victi- 
mized by the guardians of law and order. As 
the present movement has got official and eetm- 


official patronage, the workers do not run any 
such ri^ 

We wish all success with all our heart to 
the youthful sen’ants of the Motherland who 
have resolved to share their knowledge with 
their unfortunate ignorant countrymen, and 
hope that our good wishes will not directly or 
mdirectly obstruct their work m any way. 

Youth Movement and Bengali 
fiew Year's Day 

For some years past our students of both 
sexes, with the support of some of their elders, 
have been celebrating the Bengali New Year’s 
Day by marching in procession with flags, 
mass drill, and similar observances. This is 
the result of the sense of solidarity which they 
possess and also increases that solidarity. Such 
celebrations aie useful and deserve encourage- 
ment 

Water Hyacinth Eradication 
Week 

Tlic Bengal Government declared a Water 
Hyacinth Emdication week last month and 
granted iiohd.xys on different dates to some of 
their servants to enable them to take part in the 
very necessary w ork of destroying this vegetable 
pest It has greatly obstructed agricultural work 
and water transport m many districts of Bengal 
and has thus been economically injurious to the 
province It has also affected public health to 
a great extent If the efforts of the Govern- 
ment and the public succeed in eradicating it, 
Bengal will be somewhat more prosperous and 
healthy than at present. 

The Hague Peace Palace 

World Youth publishes a picture of The 
Hague Peace Palace and says, the Palace ac- 
commodates the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion, the Pennanent Court of International 
Justice, The Academy of International Law 
and a Librarj' on international and municipal 
law. The Court of International Justice was 
founded in 1922 and is compo«cd of 15 judges 
appointed by the League of Nations. The first 
peace conference was held at The Hague in 
1922. 

As the judges and the arbitrators find their 
office a sinecure, perhaps they are ni«ting. 

Perhaps Hitler and Mus«o]ini think that 
The Hague Peace Palace ought to be kept in 
a big mu«eum of antiquities, if not destroyed 
entirely. 
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Bill to Amend Government of 
India Act 

From the days \\hcn the Government of 
India Act of 1935 was being debated upon m 
the British Parliament as a bill, Indians had 
been proposing various alterations m it. But 
tlieir cr>’ vas a cry in the wilderness. After the 
bill became an Act, the same people have been 
suggesting some amendments to make the con- 
stitution embodied in it, and particularly its 
federal p-art, somewhat ivortlij' of being worked 
by Indian nationalists. But the high and mighty 
British imperialists have all along loftily said 
that the Government of India Act of 1935 is 
such a supremely superb piece of drafting and 
legislation tliat the alteration of a single comma 
in it was unthinkable All this was said 
because tlie subject people of India asked for 
these alterations in their onn interests 

But now that it is apprehended that Britain 
may be involved in a nar and m that war the 
resources of India in men, money and matenaU 
must be used c\cn against the wishes of hei 
people, British imperialists have found that that 
last word in legislation <5 capable of amcndiiiont 
and does in fact require nmciiclmcnt 

It is unncccseary and useless, too, to enter 
into details The amending bill is meant to 
deprive the provinces of their autonomy to the 
extent required during emergency During Mich 
period or periods the GoNeniment of Imh.i will 
control tlio provineml governments IVhethci 
there is or is not an emergency will he dctei- 
niincd m the last resort by the British AV.ar 
Office, which cannot be expected to be «iucnmish 
in dealing with provincial autonomy 

Wo recognize tlrnt m war time there mu«t 
be centralization of autiionty But that cen- 
tralized authority imu-t be placed m hand*- 
responsible to the people’s rqirc®cnt .Hives 
So long ns the Govcinmcnt of India remains 
irresponsible to the people of India, it ought 
not to be .allowed to control the autonomous 
provinces, whatever their measure of autonomy 
India objects to be dr.iwn info any war in 
wliich her intcrc-ts arc not direolly involved 
In any case, siic mu«t be allowed to judge on 
e\crj' occasion whether her interests arc invol- 
xed or not. At prc'cnt, the pro>incial cabinets 
li.a\c some representative c.apaeity, a« the mini'- 
ters eomiHising them wore elected hj' some con- 
stituency or other, and they have some power 
The central government has no cabinet com- 
posed of ministers clerleil hy the pix^le So it 
H only the action of the pro%meinl cabinet® 
w’hicli to some extent reflects pojHdar opinion 
But the amending bill deprives them of li^rly 


of action in an emergency. The central gov- 
ernment IS ciiipowcrod by the bill to control 
the popular Jiiinistrjc.s. Thi^ the Congress, or 
any other nationalist body, can never agree to. 
It IS quite possible that under certain circum- 
stances when Indian interests arc at stake, even 
the Congress ministries may support Britain’s 
war policy. But it is of the essence of provincial 
autonomy that they should be alloweil to do so 
or not freely. Tiie Congress agreed to work 
the provincial part of the British-made consti- 
tution of India simply because it was premised 
that there would not be any interference witli 
the constitutional activities of the ministers 
IV ben the bill puts .aii end to this non-interfer- 
ence, the Congress will be bound to fight the 
wiiolc constitution. 

The Briti‘«h Go\ernment thinks tliat by 
means of the amending hill it will be possible 
to dragoon the provincial cabinets. But it U 
forgotten that, as soon as interference begins, 
all the Congress csbincts iiwy resign in ah^y. 
Congies' IS sufficiently powerful m the majority 
of the provinces to prcNcnt ,any otlier cabinets 
than iu own from woiking to when tlie Con- 
grc»s mmi--ter8 resign m a body in all Congress 
provinces, practically the only alternative left 
would be to suspend the constitution and for the 
goveinors to .'i«'imie and rxercier all power? 
lVrh.a|« the Bnti'h Government thinks that , 
it IS sufficiently powerful to fight external 
enemies and at the same tunc face a non- 
Molent moxement of rebellion in India 

There is one amendment in the bill which 
has nothing to do with any war in the literal ■ 
scojc It IS that, With the exception of the 
Aligarh and Benarc® 'Univcrsilie®, lepi«lation 
with regard to all other government-establish- 
ed iinix-ersitics in British India will come under 
the jiin«dietion of the goicrnniruts of the pro- 
vinces where they arc situated. So when the 
bill liceonics J.iw, the Iftiq Cvabinet in Bengal 
will he able to tarry on its campaign ngainai 
the Calcutta Uiinersity effcctbely. VVar 
against the G.alcutta Unncr^ity is in a way 
war again'v Bengal natinnalism, which the 
Bnti-h Government hate«. 

Chinese Successes in JTar 

Friends of freedom .all oxer the world will 
rejoice to_ note that the Chinese armies arc 
again aetix'c and have been m.aking hrodw'ay 
ngain't the Japanese aggrc'sors. 

Chinese fVon-mi7ifary Endeavours 

VVlulc China has been carrying on her war 
of defence and liberation, her leaders arc not 
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oblivious of other national duties. The News 
Releases regularly sent by the China Informa- 
tion Committee, for which we are grateful, 
contain in almost every number proof of such 
patriotic endeavours. In the latest three num- 
bers received, Nos. 375, 376, 377, we find items 
like the following: Building Cliina’s Steel- 
Works, Chinese Hydraulic Engineers Kept 
Busy, Building Smo-Foreign Relations on 
Cultural Basis, National Health Administra- 
tion’s Two Years’ Progress, etc. 

China Loses Five-eighths of her 
Libraries 

One Nens Release of the Chinese Informa- 
tion Committee gives the very sad news that 
of China’s some 4,000 public or pnrate libraries More 
lhan 2,500 are in the war areas and of these hundreds 
have been destroyed by Japanese bombs and shelh, while 
the rest base been either seized m toto or thoroughly pil 
laged by the invaders, according to the latest issue of ihe 
fortnightly published by the Chinese^ihranans’ A$<«eia 
non in Kunming • 

In the provinces of Sieehvrsn, Kw8ng«i, Shensi and 
Kan«u. forming parts of China's Southwest and Norihwe«i, 
the journal says, there are only five libraries which have 
more than 50,C^ toluises each la ihe neaatime fihranes 
which contain more than 10,000 books each are tew and 
far between in Kweichow, Yunnan and other Frontier 
Provinces. 

Tenth Health Number of Calctitta 
Municipal Gazette 

The tenth Health Number of the Calcutta 
Municipat^ Gazette is a verj* useful publication 
and is artistically got up Many of its article^ 
arc by persons who have expert knowledge of 
the subjects on which they write. The illustra- 
tions arc finely executed. Many of them are 
not only works of art, but have a right to be 
included in a publication which owns at 
instructing people as to how to build the body 
beautiful. 


5(Ja 

the ZanJindars. The latter would do well not to 
obstmately adhere to their evident detenmna- 
aon not to give up any of their advantages ip 
favour of the Kisans. If they do not yield 
mUuigly, they will be compelled to do so. We 
do not ask the Zamindars to yield to the argus 
ment of the big stick. It is only just that thct 
condition of the lusans should improve. But 
their condition cannot improve unless the 
Zamindars give up some of their advantages. 
They are not justly entitled to the whole of 
their income. 

So far as the Kisans are concerned their 
demand that the Zamindari ^stero should be 
entirely abolished without any compensa* 
tion to the Zamindars, is not just. If all 
pni-aie property were abolished, the landetl 
estates of tlie Zamindars would go the way of 
all other kinds of property. But if factories, 
commercial firms, b.anks, other business conv 
cerns, house property, etc., can be owned by 
individuals or collections of individuals, why 
not landed estates ? Many persons have pur-« 
chased Zammdanes with money earned by 
their labour m other avocations. If the 
Zammdan system were to be abolished, tliesc 
I>rrsoDs m.any case would be entitled to com* 
pensatioo. 

The Attitude of the Maharajadhiraj 
of Darhhanga 

At the All-India Landholders’ Conferenco 
which nas held at Lucknow last month, the 
Mabarsjadlnraj of Darblianga took up a 
reasonable attitude. Iq the course of his 
presidential speech he expressed the opinion 
that the landholders must recognise that they 
could not stand aloof from the factors govem- 
log Ihc tendencies of the new world in which 
they found themselves. They must think how 
besv they can fit themselves in " the general 
scheme of nationaf regeneration which is (he 
moat vital problem of the present generation." 
But the landholders who bad asscmbltxl at tlic 
Conference belonged generally to the die-hard 
%'aricty. 
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A Marathi-speaking Province 
Demanded 

At a meeting held at Nagpur on the 20tli 
April last under inllucntial auspices, Uic follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted ; 

Wliereas it if ihe declared policy of the Indian Nflional. 
Cungresf to encourage lingui&lic Jitlribuiion of the pro- 
vinces with a view to foster the growth of cultural umiy 
and healthy spirit of nrugressing as autonomous uniu of 
federated India and whereas adiiunislrative difficulties and 
cxperjence have shown that a lime has come when the 
.Marathi speaking tracts of the Central Provinces and Rerar 
shoulil form themselves into a siih province as a step to- 
wards the ultimate formation of the entire Maharashtra aa 
<me province, whereas a demand for luch a tuiv-province 
for the Marathi-speaking tracts has hecn acceptej hy the 
Provincial Government in the C. P. Legislature this meeting 
hereby resolves that public opinion he created and mobilised 
for the formation of such a province and early steps be 
taken to convene a conference ani[ establish a commiitee 
of expe,ls to examine the financial and other mailers in 
volved incidentally in the formation of such a province 
and this meeting urges the members of th» Provincial and 
Ontral Assemblies to move for a separation of this pro 
Vince in the manner provided in the Govertimem of Ind.a 
Act 

Question of Formation of 
Province to be Examined 

The following resolution was passed on 
the 23Td April last at the 2Sth session of Uie 
All-India Maithi! Sabha held at Parbhangn 
under the Presidentship of the Maharajadhi* 
rn) of Darbhanga : 

“This Mahasibha directs the executive comm tiee of 
the Mahasabhn to examine thoroughly (he question of the 
formation of Mitbils as a separate province with provincial 
autonomy and to decide whether this is a feasible propo<i 
tion amt if so how this can be achieved ’ 

The Congress party’s daily in Patna has 
not found any “ conspiracy ” or “ effrontery " 
in this Alaithil move. 

The ressong why a separate Mithila pro- 
vince is desired may perhaps be found in the 
following resolutions of the Maithil Maha- 
sabha : 

“ Tius Maha«abha deplores the altitude of the Bihar 
Government towards Mailhds in respect of Goveinmeiu 
appointments and ditlcienl nominations made by the Gov 
ernment and requests the Bihar Government to give op 
this alliludc of neglect towards MailhiU 

“ This Maliasabha records with deep regret the effort 
of the Contrress organisation to siippre*s Mtilhils and re- 
quests the Congress High Command to give Msithils doe 
representation according to their population strength ” 

BengaVs Small Industries 

“ Bengal's role in the industrial evolution of India 
IS almost as great as her part m pohlics, and so far as the 
small industries are concerned, Bengal haa been a fertile 
home of innumerable pioneering vcnlures for the last quar- 
ter of the present century.” Tlius oh«etved Mr. N. N 
iiaWshil addressing the sliidenis of the University of Cal- 
cutta on the subject of “Small liHluslrics,” 

Tbia was ibe sixteenth of the senes of lectures on 


“Careers** organioed hy the Appointmeol Board ot tlie 
Univmity of Calcutta. 

Mr, Ifakih.l tliiidcd the small induvlries existins in 
Oengal in iwu classes — (a) small factories using power- 
ilnveii machineries, and usually situated in the suburbs 
of ciu'ea and (h) cottage industries using little or no 
mtcfiaiucol appliances, and carried on in viUsget of Bengal 

Mr. ICakfiiul gave a list of a hundred 
biiuili mdustnes which could be started with a 
capital of 5/XX) or less. 

Ex-Detenu Obtains Blue Ribbon of 
CaiciUia University 

Sj. Atmdra Natli Bose, an cx-detenu, has 
been awarded tlie Prcmchand Iloychand lie- 
ocarch Studentship of the Calcutta University 
lu arts this year. He stood fourth in tiic 
Matrieuiation with distinction in every sub- 
ject. Although a science student in the Inter- 
mediate, he look honours in History in the B.A. 
and elood first with first class honours. From 
Duxa Detention Camp he took the ^l.A. degree 
in History standing second in the first class. 
Wlule interned m a vjJlsge in Bankura drstrict, 
he obtained the B.A. certificate in French. 
During home domicile and conditional release 
he studied the economic conditions of ancient 
India and submitted his thesis on Rural 
Economy of Northern India. 

S). Bose surveyed an almost unbeaten 
track of Indology and made liberal Use of the 
profuse iitcrary material of the Buddhist period. 
His deductions on land-system and land- 
revenue, famine and labour conditions are 
already published in oriental journals and 
speak of a sound and critical use of data. His 
thesis for the P-R S. was highly appreciated by 
his examiners. 

After release Sj. Bose joined the Statistical 
Laboratory as an assistant to Prof. P. C. 
Mahalanabis and conducted a Diet Survey of 
the citizens of Calcutta. He has also a flair 
and penchant for journalism and writes in 
current periodicals on literary and sociological 
topics. 

Though Sj. Atmdra Nath Bose is the only 
CK-detenu to obtain the blue ribbon of the 
Calcutta University, there are other political 
sufferers uho have done rentnrkably well in 
University examinations while in detention or 
shortly after release, showing what class of our 
j^outh wcic generally victimised. 

“Anti-War Day” 

La®t month President Subhas Chandra 
Bose appealed to all sections of the Indian 
people, irrespective of their political creed, to 
observe “ anti-war day.” The appeal was not 
made in connection with any pacifist propa- 
ganda. Tlio idea was not to taboo all war and 
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make the people of India thoroughgoing 
ahimsa-ists. By the obseirance of the anti- 
war day Sj. Bose wished to mobilize public 
opinion in India in favour of non-participa- 
tion in any imperial war (\%agcd of course by 
Britain), and to pass resolutions condemning 
the British Parliament’s bill to amend the 
Government of India Act of 1935, introduced 
with the main object of empowering the cen- 
tral government in India to issue directions to 
tlie provincial governments in (lie event of a 
war which the latter must carry out. “We are 
certainly against India participating in any 
imperial war, and we have already criticized 
the aforesaid amending bill. But, though our 
comments come after the observance of the 
anti-war day, r\e wish to make a few brief 
ones. 

When India becomes independent she will 
decide like other independent countries what 
war to participate in, what not, whom to fight, 
whom not to fight But even while reraaiDinc 
a part of the British Empire or Commonwealth 
of Nations, she must insist on the right to 
freely decide what war she will participate in 
—a right which the Dominions have and 
exercise. 

But it should not be thought that all wars 
that Britain may engage in are imperial wars 
in the sinKer sense. If she enters upon a war 
to extend her empire, that is an imperial war 
^ ith w'hich India should have nothing to do If 
in any part of the British empire Britain tries 
to suppress by force of arms or otherwise a 
violent or non-violent freedom movement, 
India should not in any way support any such 
endeavour on Britain’s part; on the contrary, 
it u'ould be perfectly right for India to oppose 
or thwart any such British endeavour, if she 
posribly can. But if Britain engages in a war 
with any Fascist or Nazi State which seeks to 
enslave and annex any other country, there is 
no harm in India participating in such a war. 
India must, however, have the riaht of free 
choice. Indian patriots have blamed Britain for 
not fighting on behalf of Abyssinia, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Republican Spain and Albania. 
Supposing now or in the near or distant future, 
she discovers her mistake and decides to fight 
Italy or Japan or Germanv, it will be perfertly 
legitimate for India to help Britain to do so, 
prorided of course she is allowed freedom of 
choice like the Dominions. To find fault with 
Britain on 'omc occasions beeau®e she did not 
fiffht in defence of the Hbcrtv of other nations, 
and then again on other occa=ions. when she 
mav decide so to fight, to stand aloof on the 
excuse that all British wars are imperial wars, 


would not be right. It is true we are not yet 
free and Britain holds us down. But it is 
also true that we have got some amount of 
freedom and expect to win more. And it is 
true, moreover, that the chances of India 
becoming and remaining free would decrease 
if the totaliwnan States dominated the world 
insiead of the democratic States doing so. 
Britain and France and Russia and the United 
States of America are not free from defects. 
The first two are holding down the foreign 
people in their empires But the totalitarian 
States are a greater menace to human freedom 
than the former Therefme, speaking generally, 
in any great war in which the democratic and 
totalitarian States are r.«}nged on opposite side®, 
India mav freely decide to throw m her lot 
with the fonner even before she is fully free. 
Further, if by participating in any British war 
which is not one of aggression and which will 
not interfere with the liberty of any nation 
India can promote her own interest, she may 
rightly decide to participate in it. 

Subjection to no nation is desirable. All 
subjection is harmful and degrading. But if 
India must needs remain under subjection for 
a little while longer, it would be wise on her 
part not to contribute directly or indirectly to 
such increase of the power of anj' non-British 
nation or moup of nations as might enable it 
to wrest India from Britain and bring her 
under its power The new yoke of the new 
stranger would be more galling than the 
accustomed yoke of the old one, and would 
cau«c fresh wounds Tliere would be bleeding 
afresh under the old callosities. It is hateful 
and loathsome to have to write seemingly 
but not in reality apologetically in favour of 
any variety of ser\’itude. But facts have to be 
faced So while we are ashamed of our slaverj' 
and while seeking in our own humble way to 
end it. we must, even at the risk of being 
misunderstood, caution whomsoever it may 
concern against doing anything which may 
lead to greater enslavement of the world (in- 
cluding India) than now. 

We have already had our say on the bill 
for amending the Government of India Act of 
1935. 

New Entrants to AU-India 
Services 

A resolution has been passed in the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly urging that “ the Secre- 
tary of State for India be moved to reduce the 
scale of p.iy for all new entrants to the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Police Service.” 
Even in countries which are richer than India 
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the scales of pay of public servants are lower 
tlian those fixed for tlie all-India services. We 
have hi many of our past issues given com- 
parative statistics in support of our remark. 
Recently in the March number, pp. 257, some 
such_ statistics have been again given. The 
provincial cabinets cannot reduce the pay of 
those who are already in these services, nor 
can they fix loivcr scales for new entrants to 
the-'e services. But unless the salaries of thes:e 
high officers arc reduced, there cannot be 
sufficient retrenchment to increase expenditure 
in the nation-building departments without 
increased taxation For these reasons the 
abovemenlioned resolution is to be com- 
mended. 

CaJciUta's New Mayor 

Mr. Nisith Chandra Sen, Barrister-at- 
Law, has been unanimously elected Calcutta’s 
Mayor for the year. Even the European 
group supported his election And he was the 
nominee of the Congress party He possesses 
great experience as a councillor of the Corpora- 
tion of Calcutta. He is also an experienced and 
influential member of the Indian National 
Congress and a leading advocate of (he 
Calcutta High Court. There is no question 
that 8 man of affairs of his standing will do 
all that is possible for the Calcutta Municipality 
with the limited powers and opportunities of 
the Mayor. We congraliilate both him and the 
Corporation on hU election. 

Railtcay Disasters Again 

It is greatly to be deplored that last 
month there were again two collisions, one on 
the Eastern Bengal Railway at the Majdia 
station and the other on the East Indian Rail- 
way at Dchri-on-Sone. Many lives havc^ been 
lost and many more persons have been injured 
The usual enquiries will be held. But when 
will effective steps be taken to make railway 
travelling safe ? And nhat will (hey be like ? 
Has President Roosevelt Ashed 
For the Moon ? 

President Roo'evell’s last month’s tele- 
gmin to Herr Hitler and Signor ^fu«solini may 
not make history, but it has been much talked 
of. He asked these dictators whether they 
were willing to give assurances that their 
armed forces would not attack certain indepen- 
dent nations for a minimum period of ten 
yenr«. Museolini's re-action has been charac- 
teristic. He scoffed at the idea as absurd and 
considers it unju'tifiablc to place the ans 
powers in the dock. Herr Hitler has taken 
more time perhaps to make a more theatrical 


gesture : he has siiiiununcil the Reichstag on the 
28th April to hear his reply to President 
Roosevelt. 


Bombay Government and the 
Hyderabad Salyagraha ■ 

Perhaps the Hyderabad State had asked 
the Bombay Government to order the news- 
papers of the province not to criticise the 
Hyderabad administration and to prevent 
SatySgrahis from proceeding to that State 
from the province. Mr. K. M. hlunshi, 
home minister, has taken up the correct atti- 
tude. He explained the position in the Bombay 
Assembly, saying ; 

Tbe Goyernment would not allow ihe newspapers in 
the Presidency lo carry on a eampaipa tor the orerthrow 
ot Ills Eaalied Highness ihe Niiam and his dynasty or |o 
create iMer^^omtuanal discord, but the Gorernment would 
concede to the press “the same liberty of criticising the 
administration ol Hyderabad State which the pTe«s enjoyed 
regarding the Bombay Goremment’s administration.” Nor 
would the Government stop persons proeeedlng to Hydera- 
bad lemiory ” with the Intention, which if carried out 
there, ought amount lo a breach of the Hyderabad State 
laws.” 

The Aryn Samsjist and other Hindu 
Sfttyagrahls are not trying to overthrow the 
Nig.am or his dynasty, or to create intercom- 
munal discord. They simply want to have 
ordinary religious rights and civil liberties. 


N.‘Jr. F. P. Martyrs' Day 

PtSHAWAB. April 24. 

“In this bean of Kissahhani where we stand today to 
commemorate the creaf memory of those irave comrades, 
who fearlessly laid down their lives for the country's 
cause, where the blood of Hindus. Muslims and Sikhs has 
freely flowed snd intermingled, this little monument will 
(or ever bear testimony lo their unparalleled courage and 
sartiflee and will inspire cur countrymen to march lo 
gelher towards freedom.” 

This stimng message was given by Khan Abdul 
GhtSar Khan, while placing wreaths on the Martyrs’ 
Memonal before a huge crowd, who ss«emWed at Kis'a- 
khani Bazar to celebrate the 9th anniversary of the Pesha- 
war massacre of April 23, 1930. 

The enthusiasm of the people knew no hound when 
4000 Red.shitts, marched pa«l the Memorial in lines of 
four carrying huge tti<oIoiir banners and shouting “ Iltn- 
dostan Azad,” " Inquilah Zmdabad.” 

Dr. Khan Sakib, the Premier was standing close to 
the memorial with a Gandhi cap in hand. 

Khan Abdul GhalTar Khan, proceeding' said : “The*e 
brave men ate not Head. In death they have richly lived." 

Recalling cohditions that nrevailed in April, 1930, 
Khan Ahdul GhalTar Khsn said t 

"The Memorial which had been consinicted overnight 
lo commemorale the event, was pulled down hv bnilil 
force. Imt today, the hlartyrs’ Memorial erected again by 
the people is leing guarded by tlie Police snd the Con- 
gress Coremmenl has stood for this protection ” 

Refernnc to the previous day’s disturbance over con- 
MrMioii of rival memorials, Khan Abdul Ghailar Khan 
said: *Tnie Khoda 5 Kbidmaigars should never commit 
siolcnce. We must win our opponents by love and Khuda- 
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5-Kbidn3a}jr»r« acvng olherjvisf, Io«e lh«r c)am lo ser»e 
the people.” — U. P. 

Burma Riots Enquiry Committee 

The final report of the Burma Riots En- 
quiry Committee has been published 

WTiatever the immediate or provoking cause 
of the riots, the Indian community of Burma — • 
particularly perhaps its Muslim section, bad to 
bear the brunt of the communal freniy of the 
Burmese populace The failure of the police to 
give adequate protection to Indians in Burma 
was very discreditable and was tragic in its 
consequences The Committee obsen’es • 

“We feel it necessary to say that on the whole th^ 
establishment of Police, ioth in Rangoon and is Burnu 
generally, proved in the emergency inadequate in numbers, 
m training, in equipment, in preparedness and it| 
conitcfence in themsefves to give to the Imitfits of Rangiwi 
and of the districts that measure of protection vihich as 
British subjects Jn Burma they are entitled to receive " 

This is a very severe indictment of the 
Police and Government of Burma It cannot 
be said that the riots enquired info by the 
Committee were the first of tlieir kind in 
Burma and therefore the Government of Burma 
could plead that they were taken by surprise. 
In explaining the failure of the police the com- 
mittee attribute it “ to the inexperience of 
Burma in meeting civil disorder, and the com- 
placency in that respect, which, notwithsfand- 
ing the warning of the Coringhee riots of 1930 
and the altered political conditions, has been 
maintained,” So the Burma Government had 
the experience of the Coringliee riots and yet 
they were complacent. 

Most of the Indians in Burma are settled 
there. They make roon^ there, no doubt 
But they spend it and invest it, too, mostly 
there. And the development and prosperity of 
the country are not a little due to them. Yet 
animosity has been created against them before 
and after the separation of Burma This 
should be combated by promoting better rela- 
tions between the two communities there by the 
joint effort of both. 

It 13 not that the Indians are ourting the 
Burmese. Burma is a comparatively big 
countrj' with a comparatively small population 
The sun’eyed areas of the prmunces of Bengal 
and Burma in 1930-31 were 49,186,909 and 
155.849,528 acres and their population^ 
51,087,328 and 14,667,146 rcspectivvhr. So 
Burma is more than thrice as big as Bengal 
but has much le®s than one-third the popula- 
tion of Bengal. Not to speak of other itous- 
tries, agriculture alone can maintain more than 
thrice its present population. For, according to 
the statistics of 1930-31. only 18,022,971 acre$ 
were sown but 59,788,871 acres which won 


culturaWe lay fallow in addition to 3,794,912 
acres current fallows. There - are extensi\ c 
forests which are an actual and a still greater 
potential source of income. Burma’s mineral 
wealth, too, is great, and industrial prospects 
bri^t. 

So when the Riots Enquiry Committee 
obsen’e that 

" both Indians and Burmars - need nrjenl public re- 
<><$urnnre — Indians, that their status as British subjects 
m Burma will be upheld and that the posil/on. which 
the benefits they have conferred on Burma entitle them 
to, will not be lo't, and Butmans, that the economic 
growth and interests of the Burmese races will not be 
unnccessanly stifled and ovetlooVed,” 
thej' do not ask for an assurance which is at 
all impossible to give to Burmans or Burma 
Indians. 

Unfair Assemblage of Items in 
Second Tariff Amendment BUI 

In the course of the debate m the second 
tariff Amendment bill in the Central Assembly 
Dr. P Bnnerjea pointed out the unfair 
manner in which different items had been 
brought together in it. Said he : 

Sir. (his Bill has been plaeed before us la (be shape 
of a miscellaneous Bill and ii deals wiih four item* which 
are entirely unconnected with one another. This it 
liardly fair lo the Hoii<e because these items affect 
different interests differently. Rice is an asrieiiltural 
product Magnesium CMoride is a manufactured product. 
Paper and wood pulp are manufactured and partly 
fficnufaciured.- and lastly, ailic aad silk foods are al-o 
partly manufactured and partly unmanufactured Now, 

It IS inipo<«ble to deal with that amount of fainieas and 
justice with these different items which would be 
desirable in a °incle Bill. Our difficulty is further 
accentuated bv the fact that not one Bill but three Bills 
have been thrown at our heads and the notice that has 
been given is very inadequate. 

Cotieminerw of India and Discriminating 
Protection 

Iri* the course of his speech on the second 
tariff amendment bill, Dr P. Banerjea com- 
mented th\is on the Government of India’s 
scarcely veiled hostility to the policy of dis^ 
eriminating protection accepted fifteen years 
ago : 

“We ill know that during the la'l five years one 
hlcmber of the Government of India— I will not name 
him — has been -howing a definite amount of bias again't 
protection. This biaa has gone so far that we may say 
that it IS a “ort of malady, and what is a matter of great 
regret is there the contagion has spread to the other 
Members «f the Government. It ia a great pity that the 
Honourable the Commerce ^^embe^, who i« an Indian 
and who is not a bureaucrat, has not been able lo e-cape 
the contagion. We have the tieht to expect better things 
from him However, we «hould like to know definitely 
what i« the present pcliev of the Government of India. 
Do they or do ihev not ‘land bv the pol cy of divcriminat. 
mg pi^ection laid down by the R=cal Commi««ion and 
accepted by the Covensment fifteen years ago ? ” 
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" Certainly," anawered the Hon’ble Sir 
Muhammad Zafnillah Khan, the Commerce 
Member. Dr. Banerjea continued : 

•“If RO, thty rIiouU not act in the manner in which 
lliey Jiave done jn recent jears. Il js one ihmg to launch 
a frontal attack on discriminating protection; it is another 
to destroy it bit by hit attacking it from behind. I am 
sorry that this colicy of discriminating protection has 
been attacked from behind and is being destroyed 
gradually by a slow process This is wrong If you 
think that the policy of discriminating protection is wrong 
for India, then you ehoiilj come out boldly and say, 
‘we are going to rnerae the policy’ Cut you should 
not destroy this oolicy in a manner where the people will 
not be able fully to undcr«l8nd your motive This policy 
has been very successful during the last fifteen years. 
It has given rise to many industries in this country — 
industries which would not have been able lo prore a 
success wilhout the help of this protection. There are 
many other industries which will retpiire in futuro the 
assistance of Government Therefore, il the Covemmcni 
do not accept a sound poficy of protection the country 
will grcaily suffer and the Go\ernroeni of India will 
stand condemned before the bar of public opinion. I 
hope and trust that the present Government will consider 
the pros and cons of the question and take care that they 
are not aSecied by the contagion to which I have refened 
blit Uhe up a reasonable attitude towards the question 
of protection “ 

Retirement of Sir N. N. Sircar 

By the retirement of Sir N N Sircar the 
Government of India Io«e8 a very able member. 
Wien friends and opponents alike have shower- 
ed encomiuraa upon him, it would be sttperduous 
for IJ5 to fldd our tributf of praise 

It lias been reported in the papers that 
he will revert b-ack to practice m the Calcutta 
High Court. That if true, will undoubtedly 
be a gain to litigants and also advantageous to 
their lord«bips the judges before whom he will 
appear. But as it is no longer necessary for him 
to make his mark in the profc««]on. law, it is to 
be hoped, will not monopoli«G bis time and 
aftention and the public st lanje will have the 
advantage of his great talents, learning, 
experience, .and fighting powers. 

Conscription in England 

Tlic bill introduced in the British Parlia- 
ment to amend the Government of India Act 
with the object of centralising authority in the 
hands of the Central Executive is an indica- 
tion that war mnv break out in tbc near future. 
Another similar indication is the conscription 
bill introduced in the same Icgiriature. Prepa- 
rations had been going on in Britain on land 
ami sea and .air to meet some foe, who need not 
be named, and now steps have been t.aken to 
incrcn®e her cITcctivc man-power. 

Tiie Labour party wa^ oppo<>ed lo con- 
rcription, and that for good re.a«on«, but Us 
•inicnt was lost 

If by some honourable means— by alliance 


between the great democratic powers of 
Europe and America, for example — war couU 
yet be prevented, that would be the best way 
to avert the impending calamity to humanity. 
But pusillanimous surrender to bullies or 
cowardly betrayal of some small nation or 
other, which has been tried before, is not only 
dishonourable but can put off the clash only 
for a short while. 

Italy Swallows Up Albania 

Albania is (or rather was) such a small 
State with such a small population and corres- 
pondingly small army that there was not the 
least chance of her being able to successfully 
defend herself against Italian aggression. So 
the inevitable has happened. It speaks much 
for the courage and patriotism of the Albanians 
(hat many of them fought against overwbeira- 
ing odds and sold their lives dear. 

Perhaps, if they had been Satylgrahis and 
non-violent rcsisters, thev w'ould have said, 

“ TVe will not fight, we will not shed blood, but 
neither will we surrender.” 

The Fate of Spain 

General Franco has been master of the 
whole of S'pam for some time now. It is not 
definitely known yet what advantages Italy and 
Germany will h.ave in Spain for helping General 
Franco — and what wjll Britain have for not 
helping (he Republican Goi'crnment of Spain. 

Mii^olmi lias declared that unices Britain 
leaves Gibraltar, he will not withdraw Italian 
soldiers from Spain 1 

Germany and the Smaller States of Europe • 

Ilcrr Hitler’s ambition is not yet satisfied. 
He h sure to try to bring as many small States of 
Europe under political or at least economic 
siibicction .as he can by bullying or by fighting 
But if any State shows fight, ns Poland seems 
inclined to do, or as Holland said it was 
prepared to, he will not be in a hurry. 

” Parliament of Man and Federation 
of the World” 

Considering the state of the world country 
bj- country, if there be some robberies or 
murders in a ci\’ilitpd country with .a settled 
tovernment, people do not despair of the future 
nf civilization in that country. For the 
number, power and influence of fho«c there who 
obey or are prepared to obey the moral laws 
and laws of the State arc greater than those 
nf person-* of the opposite kind. The former 
can eontrol and sometimes reform the latter. 

Similarly when some nations or their masters 
transgress moral and international laws, we 
need not despair of the future of cirilization 
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in the world. What is wanted is such a great 
combination of States which obey moral and 
international laws as uould be able to keep m 
clieck and reform States or combinaDons of 
States winch break these Ians. Such a great 
combination is yet to be. Great thinkers and 
idealists have dreamt of it, still dream of it. 
The dream will be a reality some day. \Vhat 
form it will take cannot be definitely fore- 
casted. 

The pou er of combination and of obedience 
to the lower self displayed by bad men must be 
exceeded and surpassed by the power of com- 
bination ana obedience to the higher self of 
man put m practice by the good. God has 
endowed man v/ith this power and W'lth freedom 
to develop and exert this power. It is for man 
individually and mankind collectively to be 
more and more perfect in this way. It is the 
glory of human nature that, though he is free to 
fall or rise, he perceives the beauty of the ascent 
and, difficult though it be, tries to ascend and 
reach the summit. 

It Is better that God has given man the 
power to dream of the Ideal World State and 
to build it up step by step by bis free exer- 
tions than if Ho had gn’en it ready-made, to 
some impeccable, instinct-bound, machine-like 
creature. 

GandkiSose Talks 

It IS not practicable to include m a monthly 
review up-to-date comments on news. But we 
had hoped to be able to say something in this 
issue on the conversations between Alahatma 
Gandhi and Sj Subhas Chandra Bose. But 
they did not conclude on the 27th April last 

[Nor did they conclude on the 28th April 
We are unable therefoic to give any definite 
information ] 

Poet Tagore and Acharya Ray and 
Gandhi-Bose Talks 

All the daily papers that we have seen 
have published the telegrams sent in Apnl last 
by the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, and Acharya 
Praphulla Chandra Bay to Gandhiji and Sj. 
Sublias CJiandra Bose urging them to end the 
then existing Congress deadlock by mutual 
exchange of views and discussion conducted 
orally. The Tribune of Lahore published 
additional ipfonnation on the subject in its 
editorial articles m its issues for the 19lh and 
2Ist April. In the former, writing on the 
“ A -I. C. C. Meeting ” in Calcutta, it said, in 
part : 

It is d fficult to predict the exact course of exenis in 
Cafcuua. Blit there is erery reason to fear that if the 
rank and file of the two parties are left to themselxesf 
they will create a sicoatios wliicli will not redoand In 


the credit of the great national organization to which 
they own allegiance. That is the reason why all saner 
elements m the country hare been urging the leaders of 
both parties to compose their differences. Mr. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, the teleran lournahst, has already adnsed 
Mahatma Candhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and hlr 
Subhas Bose to resolve the Congress impasse by having 
a heart to heart talk. 

In the latter it wrote, in part, under the 
caption, “ Dr. Tagore’s Appeal ” : 

Independent end dispassionate opttuon all over the 
country will eraphaucally and whole-heartedly associate 
Itself with the patnouc and soul stirring appeal which 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has made both to Mahatma 
Gandhi and to Sir. bubhas Chandra Bose to meet im- 
mediaiely and by a heart to heart talk save political 
iodia bom the threatened disaster. A similar appeal, as 
our readers are aware, was recently made to the two 
jeaJers as well as to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru hy Bahu 
Ramananda Chaiierjee, the veteran editor of the Modern 
Rctieio, who IS essentially a non party man and is held 
in the highest re‘peci and esteem by all sections of his 
cuuoirymen, both within and outside the Congress, and 
wlio^e services to nationalism and to the cause of demo- 
ctaiic freedom are second to those of no other publiciat 
lit India. These appeals and that of Sir P. C. Ray, who 
besides being a savant who has raised his countiy higu 
m the est.mation of the Horld by hia greet'eostrihutioBs 
to science, has for forty years rendered services of price- 
less value Ip bis country in the vanous fields of national 
activity, educational, social, industrial and political, wdl, 
we have no doubt, touch all patriotic hearts and parii- 
cularly those of the great leaders to whom they are 
speafically addressed 

* The Behar Herald of Apnl 25th last writes : 

The Aitoaattd Prtis uoderstasda that Mr. Raaia- 
nanda Cbatterjee, Editor of The Afodem Retnev has 
addressed Jeilers lo hlahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Mr. Subhas Bose asking them to end the 
present deadlock within the Congress by a heart t>heatt 
exchange of ideas Long range correspondence, accori- 
iDg to Mr Chatterjee, would only worsen the situalivn. 

When tne name of e\en an editor of a 
monthly, who iMote private and personal letters 
to the Poet Tagore, JIahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Nehru and S;. Bose, Las been mentioned in this 
connection without his previous knowledge, it 
IS OQiy proper fAafi the pubi’ic should knotv tfiac' 
the m this matter was taken by Sj. 

Haridas fifujumdar of tlie Arnrita Samaj m 
collaboration ttith Sj. Satmdranath Sen, 

Dr. S. N. DaS'Gupta Again ''Doctored” 

Romc, April 27. 

Prof. Surendra Nath Das Gupta has received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the Rome University. 

— Reuter. 

Mr. Nariman’s Presidential Address - 
at South Calcutta Political 
Conference 

In the course of his long and' forceful pre- 
ffldential address last month at the South 
Calcutta Political Conference, Mr. K. F. 
Nariman said : 
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“ Ccrtninly," answered the HonTilc Sir 
Muhammad Zafrullah Khan, the Commerce 
Member. Dr. Banerjea continued : 

“If so, iliey sliould not act in iVie manner in 'which 
they have clone in recent years. It is one ihing to launch 
a frontal attack on discriminating protection; ii is anulher 
to destroy it bit by bit attacking it from behind. 1 am 
sorry that this nolicy of discriminating protfction haa 
been attacked from behind and is being destroyed 
gradually by a stow process This is wrong. It you 
think that the policy of discriminating protection is wrong 
for India, then you should come out boldly and say, 
‘we are going to reverse tbe policy* But you should 
not destroy this nolicy in a manner where the people will 
not be able fully to understand your motive. This policy 
has been very successful during the la«t hflren years. 
It has given ri'e to many indii*triea in this country — 
industries which would not have been able to prove a 
success without the help of this protection. Tliere ere 
many other industries which will recjuire in future the 
assistance of Government Tlierefore, the (^vemment 
do not accept a sound policy of protection, the cotmrry 
will greatly suffer and the Government of India will 
stand condemned before the bar of public opinion. I 
hope and inisi that the present Government will consider 
the pros and cons of the question and take care that they 
are not affected by the ceniapion to which I have referred 
but take up a reasonable attitude towards the question 
of protection " 

Retirement of Sir N. N. Sircar 

By the retirement of Sir N N Sircar the 
Government of India lo'es a very able member. 
AMien fnends and opponents alike have shower- 
ed encomiums upon him, it would be superfluous 
for us to add our tribute of pr.nse 

It has been reported in the papers that 
he will revert back to practice in the Calcutta 
High Court That if true, will undoubtedly 
be a gain to litigants and also advantageous to 
their lordships the judges before whom he will 
appear But .as it is no longer noccs«ary for him 
to make his mark in the pro{c«sion, law. it is to 
be hoped, will not monopoli'c his time and 
attention and the public at large will have the 
advantage of his great talents, learning, 
experience, and fighting powers. 

Conscription in England 

The bill introduecd in the British Parlia- 
ment to amend the Govemincnt of India Act 
•ndth the object of centralizing authority in the 
hands of the Central Executive is an indica- 
tion that war may break out in the near future. 
.^nother similar indication is the conscription 
bill introduced in the same legislature. Prepa- 
ration« bad been going on in Britain on land 
and sea and air to meet some foe. who need not 
be named, and now steps have been taken to 
incre.a«e her effective man-power. 

The I.abour party wa® oppo«ed to con- 
scription, and that for good reasons, but its 
_ amendment was lost. 

If by some honourable means — ^by alliance 


between the great democratic powers of 
Europe and America, for example — war could 
yet be prevented, that would be the best nay 
to avert the impending calamity to humanity. 
But pusillanimous surrender to bullies or 
cowardly betrayal of some small nation or 
other, which has been tried before, is not only 
dislionourabic but can put off the clash only 
for a short while. 

Italy Swallows Up Albania 

Albania is (or rather was) such a small 
State with such a small population and corres- 
pondingly small army that there was not the 
least chance of her being able to successfully 
defend herself against Italian aggression. So 
the inevitable has happened. It speaks much 
for the courage and patrioti«m of the Albanians 
that many of them fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds and sold their lives dear. 

Perhaps, if they had been Satyagrahis and 
non-violent resisters, they would have said, 
"We will not fight, we will not shed blood, but 
neither will wc surrender.” 

The Fate of Spain 

General Franco h.is been master of the 
whole of ^pain for some time now. It is not 
definitely known yet what .advantages Italy and 
Germany mil have in Spain for helping General 
Franco— and what will Britain have for not 
helping the Republican GoTCrnment of Spain 

Mussolini has declared that unless Britain 
leaves Gibraltar, lie will not withdraw Italian 
eoldiera from Spain I 

Germany and the Smaller States of Europe - 

ITcrr Hitler's ambition is not yet satisfied. 
He i« sure to try to bring as mvany sm.al! States nf 
Europe under political or at least economic 
subjection as he can by bullving or by fighting 
But it any State shows fight, ns Pol.and seems 
inclined to do, or ns Holland said it was 
prepared to, be will not be in a hurry. 

“ Parliament of Man and Federation 
of the ITorld ” 

Considering the state of the world country 
by country, if tnere be some robberies or 
murders in a civilised country with a settled 
government, people do not despair of the future 
of civiluntion in that country. For the 
number, power nnd influence of tho=e there who 
obey or are prepared to obey the mornl laws 
and laws of the State are greater than those 
of persons of the oppozite kind. The former 
can eontml and sometimes reform the latter. 

Similarly when some nation® or their ma«tcra 
transgress moral and international lav^, we 
need not despair of the future of cmliration 
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in tlie wonci. ^Vhat is wanted is such a great 
coujliinatioQ of States adjicJi obey moral and 
international laws as would be able to keep in 
check and reform States or combmaiions of 
States which break these laws. Such a great 
combination is yet to be. Great thinkers and 
idealists have dreamt of it, still dream of it. 
The dream will he a reality some day. What 
form it will take cannot be definitely fore- 
casted. 

Tlie power of combination and of riiedicnce 
to the lower self displayed by bad men must be 
exceeded and surpassed b}’ the power of com- 
bination and obedience to the higher self of 
man put in practice by the good. God has 
endowed man with this power and with freedom 
to develop and exert tins power. It is for man 
indmdually and mankind collectively to be 
more and more perfect in this way. It is the 
gloiy of human nature that, though he is fiec to 
fall or rise, he perceives the beauty of the ascent 
and, difficult thougli it be, tries to ascend and 
reach the summit. 

It IS better that God has given man the 
power to dream of the Ideal World State anti 
to build it up step by step by his free e-xer- 
tions than if He had given it ready-made, to 
some impeccable, mstiiict-bouad, machme-like 
creature. 

Gandhi‘Bo5e Talks 

It 18 not practicable to include m a monthly 
review up-to-date comments on news. But wc 
had hoped to be able to say something m this 
on the comcrsations between Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sj Subhas Chandra Bose. But 
they did not conclude on the 27th April last. 

[Nor did they conclude on the 28th April. 
He arc unable therefoic to give any defimte 
infdrmation.] 


Poet Tagore and Acharya Ray and 
Gandhi-Bose Talks 

All the daih’ papers that we have seen 
have published the telegrams sent in April last 
hy the poet, Rabindranath Tagore, and Achfirya 
Iraphulla Chandra Ray to Gandhiji and Sj. 
k^bhas Chandra Bose urging them to end the 
then existing Congress deadlock by mutual 
exchange of views and discussion conducted 
° j j ?'■ Tribune of Lahore published 

additional information on the subject in its 
editorial articles in its issues for the 19th and 
2l5t April. In the former, writing on the 
A.-I. C. C. Meeting ” in Calcutta, it said, in 
part : 

It IS d^cuh to predict the exact course of erents in 
Ualcutta. But there is erery reason to fear that it the 
rank and file of the two parUes are left to themselyes. 
they wOl create a situation which will not ledgtmd to 


the credit of the great national organization to which 
they own allegiance. That is the reason why all saner 
elements in the country have been urging the leaders of 
both parties to compose iheir differences, hir. Ramananda 
Chatterjee, the veteran jouiaaJist, has already advised 
Mahatmi Gandhi, Pandit Jawahatlal Nehru and Mr. 
habfaas Bose to resolve the Congress impasse by having 
a heart to-heart talk. 

In tlic latter it wrote, in part, under the 
caption, “ Dr. Tagore’s Appeal ” : 

Independent end dispassionate opinion all over the 
country will emphatically and whole heartedly associate 
Itself with the patriotic and soul stirring appeal which 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has made both to Mahatma 
Gandhi and to ^Ir. Suhhas Chandra Bose to meet im- 
mediately and by a bean lo-hcait talk save pohucal 
India from the tlireatened disaster. A similar appeal, as 
our leadera are aware, was recently made to the two 
leaders as well as to Pandit Jawahatla] Nehru by Babu 
itamananda Oiallerjee, tlie veteran editor of tbe Modern 
Betieie. who is essentially a non parly man and is held 
in the highest respect and esteem by all sections of his 
countrymen, both within and outside the Congress, and 
whose services to nationalism and to the cause of demo- 
cratic freedom are second to those of no other publicist 
IQ India These appeals and that of Sir P. C. Ray, who 
besides being a savant who has raised his country high 
in tbe estimation of the world by bis great'contiibutions 
to science, has for lony years rendered semcea of price- 
less value to bi» country in the various fields of national 
activity, educational, social, industrial and poliueal, will, 
we have no doubt, touch all patriotic hearts and parti- 
cularly those of the great leaders to whom they are 
specifically addressed 

* 2'he Bchar Herald of April 25th last writes : 

The Atsocioted Press undecsiands that Mi. Rama- 
nanda Cbaiterjee, EiLlot of The Modem Review has 
addressed letters to Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawahailal 
Nehru and Mr. Subhas Rose asking them to end the 
present deadlock within the Congress by a bean to-hcatt 
exchange of ideas. Long range correspondence, accord- 
jog Ip Mr. Cfaaiieryee, would only worsen tbe situaii'iq. 

WhcQ tlie name of even an editor of a 
monthly, who wrote private and personal letters 
to the Poet Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit 
Nehru and Sj. Bose, has been mentioned in this 
connection witliout his previous knowledge, it 
IS only proper that the public should know’ that 
the miliatu'e m this matter was taken by Sj. 
Haridas Alajumdar of the Amrita Samaj in 
collaboration with Sj. Satmdranath Sen. 


Dr. S. N. Das-Oupta Again “Doctored” 


Mr. jvanman's Presidential Address - 
at South Calcutta Political 
Conference 

. aJ? and' forceful pre- 

i^(kes3 last month at the South 
Political Conference, Mr Iv F 
Nanman said : » - >, n , 
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Resignation Tendered by Sj. Siibhas 
Chandra Bose and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad Elected Congress 
President 

As no agreement was ai rived at after th^ 

days’ talks between Mabatma Gandhi and 
Subhas Chandra Bose and also among otter 
leaders, Si. Bose tendered his resignation when 
the All-India Congress Committee met 
session on the 29th April last He 
reasons for doing so in a calm and dignified 
statement. He began by drawing atten^n to 
and reading out the Tripun Congress resolu- 
tion relating to the formation of 
Working, Committee. The relevant portion of 
that resolution is : 

“In yiftyf of the «iUcal .ituaUon that 

during the coming year and in Coneress an<i 
Mahatma Gandhi alone can lead the G . j,. 

coantry to victory during ExMotivc ahould 

garda it as Imperative that Congress 
command his implicit in* accordsnee 

dent to nominate the ^'orking Committee m accoto 
viih the wishes of Gsndhiji- - 

Bj. Bose then gave his reasons tor 

resigning : _ 

I regret very much thst since the 
I have not been sble to been doe to 

• new Working Committee. But to ^ .llness, 

circumstances beyond my . ,7,^, in lieo 

I eould not proceed to meet tKi* ensbled 

thereof, I started correspondence with him. 

«» to ilsrify our ideas nnd 

us to a setUement When 1 realised that con«^^nde^^^ 
had proved inefiective, ^ failed, 

to meet Mahstmaji at Delhi-but *“'^"have had 
After Mahatmaji s arrival in , . j,j ,,oi 

prolonged conversations, but “®/?rtun« y 
lead to any solution. leaving out 

I should myself form a Worbng Commit^e Jea^^g^.^ 
the members who resigned from the p several 

Committee. Tbs advice I cannot give I 

reasohs. To mention two of the 

say that such a step would he contrary to the dire<^ons 

in Paniji’s resolution, which provides 

Working Committee should be formed m 

‘he wishes of Gandhl}i and should commwd bis . 

confidence. If I formed such a Commitiee 

ahPve. I wouU not be able to «PO«J» 5*’" 

Committee commanded bs implicit conn . 

Moiect. m, o»Ti cm.icn.n u iku ™ 
critical limes that are ahead of us in j; ”Ji,e 

we should have a composite Cabinet 
confidence of ihe largest number of Congres po . 
and reflecting the composition of llie general body ol 

Sincf*l%ould not '“P’^ment Mahatmaji’s ad^ I 
could only repeat my request that he ^o^d bnd^ 
shoulder the responsibility ve'ted b him by ^ P 
• Congress and nominate the W'orking Committee, 
told bm that whatever Committee ho 
be bindbg on me, since it was my determinalioii to 

ale the Working Committee. 


As a last step. I tried my best to arrive at m infor^l 
soliiuon of Ihe above problem. ^I^^atmaji told me that 
Ihe prominent members of the previous Worbng Comtmtt. .. 
and myself could put our heads *' "i! 

could airive at an agreement. I concurred and 
that attempt. If we bad succeeded in coming to a settle- 
ment, we would then have come op before the A.-l. G- i- 
for fonna! ratification of our informri agreement. Un 
fortunaiely. though we spent several hours m discussm 
■he matter, we could not amve at a settlement. 1 have, 
therefore, lo report to >ou with deep regret th« I am 
unable to announce the personnel of the new Wotkin„ 

have been pondering deeply as to what I 
do to help the A -I. C. C. m solving the prohlem that is 
now placed before it. I fee! that rny 
dent at this juncture may nossibly be a sort of obstac e 
or handicap in its path For ms^ce, the A.d. G C 
may feel inclined to appoint a 

which 1 shall be a misfit. I feel, further, that it may 
p^nbly be easier for the AJ. C. C. to settle *0 “»««■ 
ff it can have a new President. After mature delihera. 
rion. therefore, and m an entirely helpful tpint I am 
placing my resignation in your hands. 

In rcsigniBg Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose has 
acted reasonably and in a self-respecting 

The following letter received from Makat- 
ma Gandhi, in which he ewessed bis inability 
to suggest names for the Working Committee, 
was rwd by Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose at the 
A.-I C. C. meeting yesterday, while announ- 
ing his resignation : 

-My Deti Subhas. You had asked me to d” 7 ^ 
in terms^ of Pandit Pant’s resolution names for Working 
Sim^fee As I have told you m my letters and my 
telegrems I fed incompetent to do so. 

jffus happened since Ttipun. Knowing your own 
K and knowing how you and most of the members 
differ in fundamentals it seems lo me that if I gave you 
names it would be imposition on you. 1 had argued ^s 
Soo aUength in .^letters to you. Nolbng i^t has 

J«™s ">"• '<«■;' f S' '“if 

altered rav view. Such being the case you are 
free lo choose your own committee. I have told you too 
'^^u^d^di^cuss wit^b ex members the poss.b.by 
M muiual approach and that nothing would pleare me 
blllTr than to know that yon were able to come together 
K o what has banoened since. I need not go You and 
w members nresent will make the posiuon clear before 
A 1 C C Only it has been a matter of greatest grief 
To me that mutual settlement. has not l«en ‘ 

hope, however, that whatever is done wiU be done with 
mutual goodwill.” _ * 

In this letter Mahatma Gandhi says that 
he fecU him*elf " utterly incompetent to 
« cive names for Working Committee m 

terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution. 

This declaration of his ‘ utter incompcten- 
rv • bv the Mahatma makes one curious to 
know whether Pandit Pant’s resolution 
tolled «Dd moved ..It . Ihe prev.ous heowledge 
and approval of Gandhljl. In the absence of 
any means of salisfyms one's eur.os.ly on tha 
FMiinl one may conclude either that Gandhiji 
hid no previou* kowlcdge of that resolution, or 
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thfit, tlioufili lie liad such knowledge lie now finds 
it impracticable or incj.'pedicnt to net up lo the 
resolution. The second nltcmalive must bt 
unthinkflble to all who hold Mnlmtmnji In the 
highest respect. 

Mahatmaji in his letter lo Sj. Bose soys ; 
“ Knowing your own views and knowing how 
you and most of the members differ in funda- 
mentals, it seems to me that if 1 gave yon 
names it would be imposition on you.“ But 
in the course of the feeling and earnest appoa’ 
which Pandit Nehru made to Sj. Bose to with- 
draw hia resignation he declared : 

During ihe last thr«e daya of tlie eonvorsaiion beiween 
Mahatmaji and our Prtaident and others in which 1 also 
joined tome time or other, I was nleasandy turpriced to 
find an enormous defree of aereement so far as the 
problems discussed were concerned. Cener^tp epeaking, 
there was a desire on the part of everyone present to 
meet others* viewnoiets to be accommodating, and in 
fact I was almost sure that this house would be presented 
with some kind of a decision behind which there ato^ 
the President and other people. Unfortunately, owing to 
tome hitch at the last moment that could not be done 
fiut 1 retbae that there was not a rase diatanee separating 
US. Unfortunately, some difficulty do doubt cropped ap. 
which was least expected, hut the desire to bold and 
let together was so attona that it seemed to me inevitable 
that we ahall act and hold together yet. 

. So Pandit Nehru perhaps thought that Sj 
Bose and most of the other members did not 
differ in fundameotals, whilst Mahatoai* 
thought otherwise ! 

After Sj. Bose had read out his etatecoeni 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who had stnven 
sincerely during the last few days to bring 
about an agreed settlement, moved a resolution 
requesting the Congress President to withdraw 
his resignation and asking him to nominate 
afresh the old Working Committee. 

President Subhas Chandra Bose made an impartent 
statement in vrhich he indicated his reaction to Pandit 
Jawaharlal’s resolution. President Bose reileisied bis 
views on the imperative necessity of hav.ng comMsiie 
Working Comaijllee and of inclusion of ‘fresh blood’ 


every year in the Working Coinniitlee. lie cited the 
example* of “National Cabinets” formed la France and 
Ilriiain in emergeniet. 

President llose said: “I do not know exactly ihe 
mind of the A.-I. C C today. Cut 1 respectfully fubmii 
that if you desire that f should continue at iVesident you 
should he good enough lo show some consideration for 
ihe v.ew* fndjcaled a^ve. If, however, you think other* 
wiae you should kindly relieve me from the responsibility 
of tlie Presidentship.*' 

Mr*. Naidu then endorsed Pandit Jawaharlil’s appeal 
to Sj. Dose to withdraw hi* resignation. 

Jleplyj/ig President Cose said that hi* allilude was 
not uncompromising, hut he could give a final reply to 
the Chairwoman'* appeal until he knew in what form 
the resolution was accepted by the A.*I. C. C. 

Paadit JawahttUI N'ehrw then wanted Jeare of ihe 
House to withdraw hi* resolution. Permission was granted 
by the House and the resolution wit withdrawn. 

The A.-I. C. C, then, under Ihe direction 
of Mrs. Naidu, proceeded to the election of a 
President. It was pointed out by more than 
one merafacp tliat the election of a president 
then and there would be irregular and uncon- 
stuuttonal Points of order were raised. They 
were overruled. Mr. M. S Aney and Mr. >1. 
N Roy were not allotted to speak. They 
walked out jn protest 

Dr. Rajendrn Prasad was elected presi- 
dent. He iS quite fit for the ofiico and a devot- 
ed worker. No objection to his election can 
be raised on the ground of lack of gufiicicnt 
fitness. But the election itself may be held 
invalid on technical and constitutional grounds 
An election can be held only after the 
resignation of the person holding omce has been 
formally accepted. This the A.-I. C. C. did 
not do. Nor did it reject the resignation or 
send it back to Sj Bose for reconsideration. 

The ordinary procedure for the election of 
the Congress president may not be follot%ed 
when it IS impossible to follow it. But in the 
ordinary sense of the word ‘ impossible it 
cannot be said that the ordmarj* procefluro 
ccmld not have been followed 




BRITAIN’S STAND— AT LAST 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Tens of thousands of people in this country 
have been asking themsehes : Can we afford 
Mr Chamberlain '' He has certainly been a 
serious liability to the nation and by his actions 
— or ra:her lack ol actions — ^lias helped the 
German nation, our potential enemies, to dis- 
arm millions of our potential allies, to do away 
AVith millions of pounds’ worth of defensive 
fortifications — to the detriment of France and 
ourselves — and to add a tremendous increase 
of armaments to Germany’s aheady large store 
IVben Mr Eden was Foreign Secretary be at 
least had the wisdom to consult with his 
diplomatic advisers. When Mr. Chamberlain 
got nd of Mr. Eden he took foreign affairs into 
lus own hands to inaugurate a new personal 
policy of “ appeasement ” Hi* ide.*! w.ns to 
show at Munich how much more could be done 
in diplomacy bj* a simple Englishman than had 
been done by the diplomats and trained advisers 
of the Foreign Office. He has only now waked 
up to the fact that when Hitler wrote Mein 
Kampf he meant what he wrote. Hitler has 
been cairj’ing out his policy steadily and 
thoroughly ever since, and it is by no means 
ended yet. 

We in this countrj* are paying in taxes 
£1,000 sterling every minute we hve, night and 
day, as the price of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
E\ cn in a countrj’ so wealthy as this, that kind 
of expenditure cannot go on indefinitely. It 
is little comfort to us to know that other 
countries are beggaring themselves by their 
expenditure on armaments Guns rather than 
butter may be a short term policy, but it can 
never be a long term policy without disastrous 
results 

The present Government was elected 
pledged to pursue a policy of collective security, 
a policy in which the members of the Govern- 
ment incidentally never believed. As Air. 
Baldwin pointed out in the House of Conunons, 
while he was Prime Minister, if he had told the 
truth about their intentions to the electors 
during the last General Election the present 
GoAcmment would never have been returned 
to power. But the h.ard facts of the present 
situation are drrinng the Oovemraent to realise 
r\en at -thi® eleventh hour, that collective 

flA— i 


security is the only policy m which theie is 
any hope of iieace or secimty. What the 
Government do not leahse yet, but will be 
compelled to reabse in the long run, is that collec- 
tive sceuritj' can uevei be fully effective until 
v\e and other nations are willing to part with 
oome of our individual national sovereignty 
As I have pointed out before, the genesi® of 
much of the trouble in Europe today was in 
Manchuria seien years ago By oar failure iO 
ooine to the as'i»tance of China, by our advice 
to and failure to help Abys-inia, bj our preven- 
ting the Spanish Govemroent from getting the 
arms to which they were legally entitled, we 
have enabled that thnee-per/ured traitor and 
bre.aker of oaths ta« Mr Duff-Cooper described 
him in the House of Commons) to annex 
Austria, to take tlie Sudetcnland and follow 
that up by taking Czecho-Slovakia and later 
Memel, without our making any attempt to 
fulfil our obligations as a member of the League 
of Nalions to other members of that body 

In 1931, when the Labour Government 
laid down office, peace nas m sight, a Disarma- 
ment Conference wa® being arranged, and 
Hitler was practically unknown. We are 
gre.xtiy responsible for his ever coming to power 
As a result of eight years of National Govern- 
ment rule in this countrj’ — with no regard for 
international pledges except where our own 
" interests ” are concerned — war clouds have 
drifted over the world and have grown thicker 
and thicker over Europe until now they seem 
juat at the point of bursting. 

In his recent Proclamation Hitler declared 
that Bohemia and Moravia had been for a 
thousand years part of the living space of the 
German people. Historj’ docs not seem to be 
hi3 strong point. These countries were never 
German; they were Czech Hitler went on to 
say that citizens of these areas had been 
citizens of the German Empire But the 
German Empire only began in 1870 
Charlemagne founded the Holy Roman Empire 
in 600, but he never managed to conquer 
Bohemia thoroughly, and the Bohemian®, even 
in the sixteenth centun' under Charles V, took 
no part in the general politics of the Holy 
Roman Empire which, a® Voltaire «aid. was 
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witlicr }ioly, nor Ronwri, nor nn Empire. (It 
reminds me vcr\’ jnucli of a criticism I heard 
many years ago in India of the Indian Civil 
Service, that the members of it were neither 
Indian, nor civil nor sci^’nnta.) 

The latest German annexation, Mcmcl, is 
of course not in the same plane with some of 
Hiller’s other aggressions. Mcmcl is pracli- 
cally a German town, xiith a large German 
population, but the method of getting it back 
into the Reich is tlie same os in other cases — 
brute force. Hitler took over Mcmcl for (he 
German Reich on 22nd March Some days 
before — on 10th March — the Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs v,a3 ques^oned »n the llou«e 
of Commons on the situation in the Mcmcl 
district of Lithuania He replied that conditions 
there had not appreciably changed since he had 
In-l replied to a similar question on Ist February 
but that the present situation was '* being 
closely watched ” When asked further what 
the British Go\ernniont was doing, there was 
no reply Presumably the situation in Csecho- 
Slovakia ^ as al«o being “ closely watched ” 
before the Germans marched into Prague 
They had already crossed tlie frontier when 
President Hneha «as. in an all night sitting 
with Hitler, presented wiili an ultimatum 
and informed that unless he signed away his 
country’s freedom Prague would at once be 
bombed from the air. The infomiation about 
Hitler’s intention to march into Czecho-SIovakia 
on 15th March was in the hands of tlie Bnlish 
Government ten days before the event, yet m 
the interval Sir Horace Wilson, the Prime 
Minister’s Chief ,\dvi«er, had the whole of the 
British press instructed that all was well and 
that tlie political international barometer was 
at “ Set Fair ". The newspapers— assuming 
that Downing Street had some special infonoa- 
tion to justify this unexpected intelligence — 
rrs-ponefed only ireJJ to tiioir Itowuwg- 
Strect-in®pircd instructions Stock Exchange 
securities went up by leaps and bounds— only 
to fall into still greater gloom two days later 
when tlie actual truth could not be concealed. 
Sir Horace Wilson is of course in the Prime 
Minister’s confidence He accompanied Mr 
Chamberlain to Munich and so detemuned was 
lie to boost the Prime Rlinister’s stock that be 
ignored the solid facts of the international 
Situation which gave the lie to the inspired out- 
look doled out to the reporters 

The Prime lifinister, at long last, has come 
t(i roali«e that Hitler’s word cannot be relied 
on. W’cll, hi® advi«crs told him «o before and 
after Miinlcb and were made to feel that tlicj* 


Btre workbig Hgainst that policy of appease- 
ment tliat Mr. Chamberlain was sure he could 
bring to fruition. And now he lias wiiked uji 
to the realisation tlint without Ru«sia we and 
France can do little to stop Hitler in any further 
outrages he may attempt on international 
decency. W'c rubbed our eyes ns we read the 
won!' of Mr. Garvin in the Ob^cri (t : " There is 
no firmer ally than Russia in the defence of 
freedom. " How time: change 1 Ru*sia has 
been treateil ns a pariali during the whole term 
of office of (he National Government and now — 
when licr help is vital to us — «he is no longer 
a “ rod menace ” but the greatest help in the 
defence of freedom. 

But if ifr. Chamberlain has been proved to 
he so dangerously wrong in his policy we are 
entitled to a'-k if he is the man now to lead tlic 
country m a policy in wliich, heretofore, he has 
never believed His Intentions for peace arc 
no doubt quite genuine but the road to Hell is 
paved with good intentions and what we want 
now is a strong man who will lead the eounlij’ 
in a policy of collective security in which ho 
really believes and not one who pursues a policy 
half-hcartcdiy because he is driven into it. 

Mr Cliarobcrtain and his chief adviser, Sir 
Horace R’ilson, have been prepared to shut 
llicir eyes to everything in order to get an 
economic agreement with Germany. The 
Federation of Britiih Industries actually con- 
cluded an agreement in Berlin with their 
opposite numbers there two days after the 
«candalous march of the German troops into 
Prague. Tliat agreement is now dead but if it 
had come into operation it would have caused 
a severe strain on our relations with the United 
Stales Even after the German Army was in 
Prague, the Prime Minister, msteed of express- 
ing the horror of the nation in the House of 
Common"', could find nothing stronger to say 
titan (bat it was not jn aceordwee irJfb fbe 
“spirit of Munich”, but even then he allowed 
the Federation of British Industries to go on 
with their negotiations in Berlin 

If Hitler, ns the mad dog of Europe, is to 
be restrained, it will require more than a pious 
declaration against aggression from France, 
Russia and Great Britain. Aii allmnce must 
be formed — n military’ alliance — of nations 
pledged to go to the assistance of any nation 
attacked, and that with all the resources they 
command. The only thing that will stop Hitler 
is fe.ar of the cnnseqijcnces He docs not fear 
Mr Chamberlain because he believe? Mr- 
Chamberlain will talk and will not act decisively, 
and in time, and he ha« had good reasons for 
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fliat belief. Even in Ins Birmingham speech, 
although ^Ir. Chainbcrlam asked “what 
reliance could be placed upon any otlier assur- 
ances ” from Hitler, he went on to say that he 
tvas “ not prepared to engage this country by 
new unspecified commitments operating under 
conditions which cannot now be foreseen. ” 
Yet it is just by such commitments that we 
would be able to rally to our side such 
countries ns Poland and Rumania — if it is not 
now too late. We cannot at present foresee the 
exact conditions under which Hitler may seek 
to dominate these countries and bring them at 
least under the German sphere of influence but 
that he intends to do so — or to try to do so — 
before long, neither they nor w c h.ave any doubt. 
The only method of getting these countries to 
join with us in a pact against any further Hitler 
aggression would be to conclude a miHtntj’ 
alliance with them, as well as with France and 
Russia, obliging ourselves to come to their 
assistance if they should be attacked. After all, 
they realise that we were bound to China, 
Spam. Austria and Crecho-Slovakia as mem^rs 
of the League of Nations, but words instead of 
actions were all they got from us when attacked. 
Neither Poland nor Rumania will be satisfied 
with a pact that does not include military action, 
should the necessity arise, nor can we expect 
them to he satisfied with less. The only fear 
la that even now wc may be too late as Germany 
has already concluded an economic agreement 
With Rumania before our mi«'»ion to that 
countrj’ has e^en. set out As iimal Mr. 
Chamberlain ha« delayed and talked while the 
Germans acted 

Wh.atever may be publicly said in lialy, 
the recent actions of Hitler have weaken^ 
rather than strengthened the Rome-Berlin axis 
Hitler has abandoned his former declared 
intention of gathering under the wing of the 
German Reich only Gernmns. He lias now 
taken the Czech®, who are Slavs, and certainly 
not German — a thing that ^fussolini was 
ceitam he would ne\er wi<h to do. As recent- 
ly as September 1938— only six months .igo — 
Mussolini, in an Open Letter to Lord Runciman, 
wrote that 

“If Hitler proposed to annex 3000 000 Czrcb« Europe 
■would be ngLt in moving, but HiiJcr does not ihinL of 
It The writer of !hi« letter is in a po«ition lo tell jou 
confidentially that even if 3 000.000 Czech® were offered 
to him. Hitler would retii-e Mich a present” 

But m spite of the guns, aeroplanes and 
armament factories that Hitler has acquired by 
hi® plundering of Czecho-Slovakia the position 
of Germany today is probably weaker than it 


was before its annexation. Hitler has now 
within his borders a sullen and determined 
{leople who lixe for nothing but to shake off his 
yoke. In addition to this there is a large — 
thou^i necessarily not very vocal — section 
scattered thiough Germany who would gladly 
sec the fall of Hitler and whose chief desire is 
to Jii'c at peace with the other nations of the 
world and have a greater measure of freedom 
for themselves. Hitler has m fact driven a 
nail into his own cofBn. No single man or 
nation can dominate the world and Hitler’s 
excesses in persecution and ruthlessness will 
bnng their own reward Germany’s economic 
foundations are shaking and Hitler must stretch 
out for further domination or pen«h. This then 
is a time not for talk but for action “ Thus 
far and no further ” should be said to the 
mogaloraaniac while there is yet time, and it 
can only be said by nations who are united and 
determined to come to the aid of the country 
attacked whether it seems to be m our own 
“ interests ’’ or not. To take that stand in 
Great Britain and give our people a strong lead 
another than Mr. Chamberlain will have to 
speak for Great Britain and speak in language 
{fiat even Hitler cannot misunderstand This 
13 not merely the opinion of hia political oppo- 
nents but of many who are nominally supporters 
of the Prime Minister 

E^cn ns recently as Iasi week — on 23nl 
March (o be exact — Mr Chamberlain, in answer 
to questions in the House of Commons, said 
tlin, there was no desire on the part of His 
Majesty’s Government to stand m the way of 
any reasonable efforts on the part of Gennany 
to expand her export trade. He went on to 
saj* “Nor IS the Goxemment anxious to set 
up in Europe opposing blocks of countries with 
different ideas about the form® of their internal 
administration ’’ But one block — or axi® — ■ 
lias already been set up, and »n]p®s the countries 
opposed to {he F.isci-t domineering form of 
politics hang together they will certainly hang 
separately just when the Dictators choo®e the 
best time to tackle them one by one. 

Since 'Writing the foregoing Mr. Chambei- 
lain has — exactly a fortnight after His 
Bimiingliam speech — made the statement in 
the Hou®e of Commons which this country, 
France, tlie United States and all Hitler’s 
potential victims, have been waiting for. If 
Poland is attacked by Germany, Hitler will at 
once have to reckon with France and Great 
Britain. Ru=?ia will no doubt join in. ns ■will 
Rumania if she feels certain of our united 
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support. Ncitlior Rumunin nor Poltind lecl 
roiy Ijappy about nDowinj; Ru^aian troc^? 
througii their tcrritoiy n« llicy both took m parts 
of Russia nt tlie conclusion of the Great War 
and that is one of the diflicultica In a united 
front. Frnntc lias now concluded an reonomte 
imct with Rumania while the delegation from 
Great Britain has not yet set out. Ru^^ia can- 
not afford to allow Gcrniany to control Rumania 
as that would give her nece«a to the Black Sc.i 
and tiiorcby (o nus«ia. 

Hitler’s disregard for his own solemn 
promises and his rape of Czccho-Slovakia have 
like chickens " come home to roost.” lie has 
over-reached himself and a halt has been 
called If he now dares to go further on the 
same lines liis doom is sealed 

Mus«olini in his speech a week ago 
preached tlic crude doctrine of brute force. He 
w anted no more " talk of brotherhood ” : 

“ Relttionsliips bclwrrn Stiles are relation* ol •irrnj:ih 
and these Hiliona of strength are the detemining ele* 
menis uf our poliey ” 

"B'oo to the weak" was his warning to 


oilier nntjon«, as lie intimated his policy of 
mwp eannon, more ^hips nnd more plane® : 

“ l!»rii if it stimilj !>»• necefury to make a tiran 
slate of «tl thit Hlurli Is railed citillsn life.” 

Mii“«olini finished with (he declaration that 

*11 there should tome the coiirint formation of a Malilion 
•geinst the aiilhnritarian system, llirv regimes srould 
pas* from the ilrfen>i*e and counler-aliack at ell poiot*. 

Well, t!ie coalition agairuit the authoritarian 
ftystem is partly formed and his challenge has 
Ijcen accepted. It will be interesting to see if 
the Fascist bombast is more than empty sound 
when confrontetl with the might of the demo- 
cratic nation*. Had we taken up this stand 
long ago, much of the blood«hed and trouble 
throughout tlic world might have been avoided. 
Even now I believe the very fact of tins inti- 
mation that we are ready to meet any attack 
will probably save countless lives. Lord Hali- 
fax's warning of ” Halt I Major road ahead ’’ 
has now been altered to "No passage this way. ” 
Tlial intimation the Dictators will disregard at 
their peril 

We«imin*trr, London 
In April. 1939 


ANONYMOUS 

Bv NICHOI.AS ROERICH 


However amazed and delighted we may base 
been on beholding those anonymous works of 
genius which are to be found scattered all over 
the face of the earth, we are enraptured cverj' 
time we meet with fre=h examples. 

When the tiavellcr suddenly comes across 
gi'g'AvJ.’j in .sfAcr s'jijyed ac t-he jwky 

ledges above dangerous mountain tracks, he 
cannot help admiring the natural creative 
impetus of such works of genius 

Among the Mongolian deserts one constant- 
ly meets with the works of these anonymous 
artists which, it i« so difficult to understand 
today. 

Many theories have arisen as to the stone 
women which have been found in these parts, 
and recent crities have concluded by the cos- 
tumes of thc'c figures that they were funeraiy 
monuments. . , , , 

' Such figures often carrj’ a chalice m the left 

hand, with a rising flame, such ns the one ebown 
in my picture, “Guardians of the Desert" 


The flaming ehalice liowe\er, is not a 
funenry emblem but the symbol of a cult, and 
this is shown by its ritual position and its 
constant repetition 

In some bronze miniatures brought by the 
Alongols Uiere are signs of the same ritual, the 
sitiiiw dCftW TAw oiw miVAfA uciTcrrrvif k noir' 
in the Yuna collection, and the Mongols asked 
such a high price for the replica that we were 
unable to purcha-c it 

These bronze statuettes had rings fixed to 
the head and this would seem to suggest that 
they were hung about tlie neck like amulets, 
for the fact that they were highly polished 
seems to confirm tins. 

Wliat particularly struck our attention 
however was the presence of the same chalice 
ns that we saw on the stone women. 

We have undoubtedly here a trace of some 
very andent cult, and this flaming chalice gives 
rise to so many ancient associations that 't 
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^Nould bf foolish to acccjn any arbitraiy con- 
clii'ion j-traight away. 

Tho fjuestioii j' iiatiir.a!ly one of the most 
■evtraordmarj’ interest. 

The Mongol? al'O snowed us small bronze 
crossc? of an ancient type — probably Ne^tonan 
— ^whieli were worn next to the body 

Not far from Batubhalka are the rmn« of 
an ancient city near which arc the remain? 
of a Ne«(orian ceineteiw’. Such a figure might 
■n-ell have been the memorial of a Mongol pnnee 
wlio was Ncstorian, 

T)ie?e anonymou' nurk' of art parni'hfd 
milky quartz and >c.^itercd throughout the 
de'crt icave an indelible imprcr-ion on the mind. 
S'lme of them are sacied nionninem? or large 
Fiihurgan'. others are luiinan figures and some- 
time' phallic omhlem' 

Such 'pontaneou' creations make u? nw-’h- 
tate. One feel' that thev have been etokeJ 
in an'W'cr to the call of some inner nece"Uy 
nnd that the toil spent on fa«hiomng them w a' 
sv «acwd task. 

The anonjTnou® artws «pcnt their efforts 
<0 erect memcirials for unknown traveller®, and 


this oiien under the most tiying circum- 
stances 

Knowledge of this type which livad- u® back 
to mimeO'C antiquity has somctlung inc.xhsu-- 
tible m Its nature IVo encounter unknown 
p-ychologits and desires, and the uni.uliomable 
character of these far off pee'ple fill' U' wuh a 
strange ta'cmation 

There arc matu treatt-e' already publi-iu'd 
on tlie 'ubjed. but a great many more. 'Oinc 
containing ^er^• detailed inM-tigatioU', are m 
mami'cnpt 

We haie frequently 'carrheti through 
prnate libranr? tor 'iieh iimnu'cript' and oiun 
found that their %alue had been rtcognizMl 
smoc thej* were bound with fine bt»ok plate« ui 
beautitul bindings. On the other hand wc often 
.h' 1 -.weriNi (hat Aandals had tom out parts, of 
the text There i* a great deal of nnonxTiunis 
fu.ui\» work in such mnnu'cript® and they 
contain much that is noteworthv and 6a<e<l on 
oariiul ob'vrvation Evidently they were 
ne«H"3r\ to tho-e who produced them 

Let «' '3ltJte «uch anon>niiotis work let in 
try and e'twm it' inner significance. 
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*• .Vsicle from and o;-er and above everj’thing 
else, Emerson appeals to youth and to genius. 
If you have these, you will understand him and 
delight in him, if not, or neither of them, you 
will make little of him. I do not see why this 
should not be just as true anj’ time hence as 
at present.’ 

The last time that Burroughs saw Emerson 
isas at the seventieth birthday breakfast of 
Oliver "Wendell Holmes, in Boston. “But 
then,” said Burroughs sadly, “ his mind was like 
a splendid bridge with one span missing; he had 
— uhat IS it you doctors call it? — aphasia, — he 
had to grope for his words. But hat a serene, 
god-hke air ! He u as liKe a plucked eagle 
tarrying in the midst of a group of les:«r birds.” 

A few montlis before Emerson’s death Walt 
Whitman vent to Concord to see him, and hr 
found the visit so deliglitful that he could not 
leave for home without writing to BurroiiglK 
to tell him about it. “ Concord, September 19, 
ISSl Dear John : I liai-e had « curiously 
full and satisfactory time with Emerson — he 
came to see me Saturday evening early, Mrs. E 
also, find staid two hours — ^I'estcrday I went 
there (by pressing invitation) to dinner, and 
staid two hours— a wonderfully good two hours 
— t))o whole family were lery cordial, including 
Mrs E and the son, Edward, a doctor, a fine, 
handsome, 'cute, glowing young man. with a 
beautiful wife and cluld. I took to them all. 
I cannot tell you how sweet and good (and all 
ns it should be) Emerson look’d and behaicd^ — 
he did not talk m the way oi joining in any 
animated conversation, but pleasantly and hesi- 
tatingly, and sparsely — fully enough — ^To me « 
seemed just ns it should be . Walt Whitman.” 

Siiortly after this letter, he wrote again 
from Do'ton . " I am now back here finishing 
.stwid J! .(r.w .to CnomnJ Jud- f Jif r 
were marked days . . . For my part, I thought 
the old man m his smiling and alert quietude 
nnd withdrawnness . . . more eloquent, grand, 
npprojiriate and impressive than tier, more 
indeed than could be described. Isn’t it com- 
forting that I have had. in the sunset, as it 
were, so many significant, affcctionafe Lours 
with him, under such quiet, beautiful, appro- 
priate circumstances ? " 

The next yc.ar Emerson died. A letter from 
Burroughs to Whitman dated Mav 1 IS^ 


contains the following : ‘‘ What a blank ther^ 
IS in New England ! To me Emerson filled 
nearly the whole horizon in that direction But 
1 suppose It IS better so, though the verj sun^ 
hghi seems darkened. 

“If our passage were not paid to England, 
I should not go ... I have had no heart foi- 
the trip from the first, and now the death of 
Emeison (now those few words penetrate me ') 
and your troubles, make me want to stay at 
home more than e%er ” 

The Chapter on Emerson in Burroughs’ 
\oIuiue, “ Birds and Poets ” gi\es the naturalist 'ij 
mature summing up of his estimate of the gieat 
Concord philosopher and poet Here Burroughs’ 
ardent worship of Emerson during youth, his 
nutation o\er differing views on certain poems 
ol Whitman and over Emerson's aloofness fron\ 
the jKihtical emotions of the day, — both thcso 
phases of Burroughs’ feeling for Emerson are 
fu-ed with a later and calmer judgment com 
cermng the greatness and uniqueness of his 
character and his writings “ There Iiave been 
broader and more catholic natures,” lie writes, 

• but fen so towering and audacious in expres- 
sion and so rich in characteristic traits. Everj* 
sciap and shied of him is important and le- 
latcd ” Again in the same es^ay he says : “I 
know of no other writing that yields the reader 
so many strongly stamped medahon-hke sayings 
and distinctions ... It is the old gold or 
silver or copper, but how bright it looks in his 
pages 1 Emerson loves facts, thing®, objects, 
as the workman his tools. He makes eveij-thing 
serve ... He bends the most ob-tinate clement 
to his purpose, as the bird, under her keen 
ncce-sity, weaves the most contrarv* and diverse 
m.aterial® into her nest. ... He ha« a wonderful 
hardiness and push. IMiere else in literature is 
J anyfMg’ ia tu rsa s meJfanr, ftsi 

gives one such a sense of tangible resistance 
and force < ” 
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intelligent for tlicin to turn a face to the 
Jiinterlancl ? 

I am not anti-tremitic, any more than I am 
anti-Scotch, anti-Negro, anti-Patogonian or 
anti-English. But I am more interestcti in 
India than in Jc«ry or L'nglisliry. I am pro- 
Indian, definitely. 

Obviously I am not dealing uith abstract 
•ethics The problem here is more concrete and 
jiiore fundamental. The primarj’ duty of an 
Indian is to pro\ide for the security, safety 
jind welfare of hi« fellou-countrj'mcn. It is a 
well-established fact that India is the world's 
No 1 economic problem : Indians arc doun in 
the ditch. There arc million- of half-starved 
Indians looking for a morsel of food. There 
.are millions of lialf-naked and ill-hou-ed 
Indians seeking clothing and shelter. Nowhere 
on earth is to be found such a mass of utter 
degradation and inconceivable misery as in 
India. Life, for the majority of the nation, is 
Iiorrible nightmare — an unspeakable hell. 

Curiously, the Indian pseudo-humanitarians 
.and pseudo-idealists, living in a theoretical 
<ircamland and spouting lofty sentiments m 
noble language, secin to be totally unconscious 
•of these monstrous conditions right at their onn 
door. They indulge in pro-Jewish hysteria' 
they yell their licads off to save the Jews in far- 
off Europe, but they scarcely rai-o their little 
•fingers to help their flesh and blood in their 
-onn countiy Isn't it a case of befuddled coD«- 
•cience ? One does not quite know whether to 
■weep or laugh oier the current ballihoo about 
“the Hebrew refugee* 

Many a Jew has come to India with nothing 
more than a toothbrush and and an extra shut, 
and m a short time ha* he piled up a fortune 
"But does anj'one recall a Jew, m or outside of 
India, who has been of great help to Indians? 
The Cohen, Elias, and Ezra families are among 
the biggest landholders of Calcutta, but what 
important contributions have they ever made to 
the welfare of the Indian community ? Do they 
ever hear the cries of the Indians in desperate 
needs ? Sisson. the Jewish merchant, made hi® 
millions in India and transferied them to the 
banks of the Thames I do not recall that he 
or any other Jewish money chests paid a far- 
thing to an Indian cause 

Most of the Jews from Disraelis and 
Montagus and Readings downward have been 
Iiostile to the emancipation of India Ilicy have 
been the props, the bully-boys, of English 
imperialism in India. They never ^hered 
■about any brotherhood of mankind, which th^ 
•apparently regarded as a moralistic fiction. 


They always set the interests of the Britisn 
empire and the share market above the verities 
of moral truth. Brotherhood of man ? To 
the Jews lording it over India, it is only an 
opiate dream a mirage of fable. Rights of 
man ’ .All iiioon-hine 

The rank and file of the rich Jewish- 
Eiigli^hnien are imperialists, they are for 
colonizing India with Jews, if they can. These 
would be ‘ colonials” and not Indians, the 
foniier occupying a position superior to the 
latter. Taking their stand under the umbrella 
of Mr. Chamberlain, they would want imperial- 
istic control of India along lines of their own 
adrantage. They do not care a hoot about tlie 
fiwlinn nation Tlieir chief concern is to line 
ihcir |M>cket- with gold If Indians wish to 
saw their folk and win their freedom, they 
should stop Jewish immigration so as to prevent 
the Jews enjoying, and Indians suffering, a 
further entrenchment of foreign interests at 
thi* most critical time m Indian hi«tor3' 

There i« already distress in India of the 
most appalling son Business is poor Money 
i- scarce Thousands of college graduates are 
without jobs, and without hopes of getting any. 
Millions and millions of jiersons are literally 
on the edge of starvation — and among them are 
young children They are the slaNCS and vic- 
tims of in-ccunty ‘ We have not only lost 
our w ay. but lost our address ’’ 

Indi.ms are the suppressed and persecuted 
people of the world — one-fifth of the human race. 
They arc already experiencing vicious attempts 
to pit community against community, language 
again't language, religion against religion, and 
keep them divided They cannot afford any 
moie a sanctuarx to Jews, or any other peoples 
of foreign races To be more specific, they 
mu't let the “elect of heaven ’’ alone. Their 
first obligation is to save the lives, provide the 
Iixcliliood of their own people, and build their 
own nation There is plenty of moral heroism 
in that. 

Self-interest is the guiding principle of 
every nation in America and Europe. The 
leaders of the Indian nation, too, must have a 
sense of political and economic realities, and 
lay off international altruism for a while. The 
fundamental Indian policy must nex'er be 
diluted by any vapid and mushy sentimental 
impulse. It must be founded on the practical 
sense and proper self-interest of the Indian 
nation. Leave high-flown international ideal- 
ism, however eloquently urged, severely alone. 
Stop cha®ing moonbeam®. 

Iowa City, U.S A. 



THE FIGHT AGAINST NOISE 

By ANDRfi LION 


“ Noise is the actual murderer of ail thought,” 
said the great philosopher Arthur Schopenhauer. 

Generally, not everyone is a philosopher, 
vhose ideas are rsorth ^hile being preseiTi’ed 
However, noise not only kills precious thoughts 
but also damages health, having a detrimental 
influence similar to that of fright and terror 
American scientists, some years ago, estabUslicd 
that noise raises blood pressure and heart 
activity and may seriously affect tUgestion 
Strong and peraistent noise often causes irrepar 
able damage to healtli Even when asleep tit*' 
human ner\ e system may be irritated by 
noises 

Deafness is the worst consequence of per- 
M'tent uojsD In noisy trades often 20 to 60, 
even 80 per cent of tlie workers are hard of 
hearing, the result of gradual destruction of 
the auditory nerve tissue Even noises of 
minor degree cause a decrease of awareness 
losultmg in a ri'e of accidents in traffic and 
imiustry and with intellectual workers .i 
decrease of conccntrotion The constant ncr\e 
•tiJin cau-cd by strident noise eventually leads 
10 a reduction of elffcicncy, as rtcstigation m 
.tiiiencan laboratories has proved in the ca>e 
of many trades. Moreoser, noise often incite- 
people to inadequate efforts ; typirts in noisj' 
aui roundings strike the tjTcwriter keys strongci 
thin i« the rule. And finnlh, exhaustion, irn- 
tability, and a neurasthenic condition are 
gt'ner.al con'eqiicnces of the nerve strain rau«cd 
by the constant endeavor to ovcKome noi'e 
influence. 

Thus, noise abatement is sn economic ns 
■nell as a he.ilth problem And a technical one 
Engineers are convinced that at least 90 per 
cent of industrial noise could be reduced to half 
of its intensity and thus save the bearing of 
nianv young workers in Iwiler works or cotton 
spinning milh. But engineers have met many 
dilTtcultip'i since they first started figliting noise. 
Only six years ago technicians in the science of 
phonetics established a mca'urc for the snbjec- 
tne intensity of sound impression. Their 
standard of reference is a barely audible sounc* 
of 1 000 vibrations a second, inlcn'ity Zero. 
Tliiir mca'UTc is the decibel in the United States 
end the phon in mo'l other countries, both 


measures deviating very little. This sam& 
standard sound of 1,000 vibrations, increased irt 
loudness from the threshold of hearing to that 
of pain, has an intensity of about 120 decibel 
or phon. 

Intensity alone docs not determine the- 
sound's loudness, but the combination of its 
frequent^' and intensity. If two sounds of 
different frequency are of equal loudness, th& 
one with fewer Migrations, that is the lower one, 
generally has a greater intensity at its source 
and exerts a greater pres-ure on the eardrum. 
This pressure is small at the threshold of hear- 
ing, namely, only tliree billiontlis of a pound per 
square inch for the standard sound. But 
increased in loudness froiu 0 to J20 decibel, to 
the threshold of pain, the same sound exerts a 
force on (be eardrum of one-twentietli of s pound 
per square inch, about 15 million times more. 

Ex-ojy noise is located somewliere between 
Uiesc two thresholds : At 10, low whispering 
and the ticking of a watch; at 24, the bustle 
of on average hou«ehold; at 30, the rustling of 
the trees, at 40, the .average olScc sounds and' 
the tearing of paper ; at 50, the typewriter and 
the x'acuum cleaner noise; at 55, a quiet resi- 
dential street; at 65, an average e.nr; at 75, ft 
motorlniek; at 85, a waterf.'ill; at 00, a «ubwa.v; 
at 97. a rhet hammer; between 100 and 110. 
.-iiilo horn«, at 120, an airpl.ine propeller; and 
at 140. the largest power amplifier 

Every sound is the result of some xibra- 
lion That nienn< that often nohe is an 
indic.xtion of some mech.xnieal shorteoming. .\ 
rattling motor certainly shows an inferior 
efficiency and i« "ooncr worn-out th.an one th.at 
operates noiscles'ly Thi« is another rc.a«orr 
why engineers fight noi®e wherever they meet 
it • to inerea'c the life and efTicimcy of 
machines And in that battle nil modern inc.sns 
are niolnlizoil Tor instance light. Or its most 
up-to-date application, the “ electric eye 
IVc'tinghouse research engineers now utilize it 
to measure the growth of mct.'il® under the 
pounding of a peculiar, only recently emerged 
noi«e-inaker, the .®o-callcd maRnoto— triction 
This mapieto-striction is the propertv of iron- 
and magnetic allovs to lengthen and riiortcn in 
an clcetro-mpgnetic field, a« in moet electricrl 
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machines using alternating current that first 
magnetize- the iron and then demagnetizes it. 
The change of length sets up vibration® which, 
15r.«t, ncatr midget pressure naves in the air, 
heard as a buzzing noise, and, m the second 
place, impair the efficiency of the motor Con«e- 
<iuently, engineers and metallurgists are on 



Research Engineer Avotking -wiili the “electric eye 
yardstick.” The galvanometer in the center 
receives minute impuhes from photoelectric 
cells which record the amount of lengthen* 
mg and shortening in metals subiected 
to magnetization and demagnetization 

the look-out for a noise-free metal for use in 
electrical machines And that is why there 
has been developed this “ electric eye yardstick ” 
ior measuring most infinitesimal changes in 
length of new metal alloys test strips. 

These strips rest on a system of ball bear- 
ings between heavy brass bars to aiinimize the 
influence of outside temperature changes.. The 
earth’s magnetic force and) other magnetic 
fields are neutralized by a system of metal strips 
nnd coils The roam part of this measuring 
apparatus is a tiny roller, as small as a darning 
needle, to the end of which is fastened a mirror 
no bigger than one-third of an inch If a test 
strip placed on the roller is magnetized by direct 
current and thus lengthened, a light beam 
focussed on the small mirror is reflected to a 
dnided photo-cell, registering the amount lliat 
the roller turn® because of the elongation of the 
strip. A- the liglit beam move®, one part of the 
■cell gradually records more light than the other, 
tracing the deflection of the beam which mav 
be as minute as four ten-thou«andfIis of an inch 
at a di®tance of 39 inche®. By actuating a 
gahanometer the photo-cell magnifies these 
small deflection- a hundred times, thu® making 
them readable. 

In the same laboratorj* engineers are 
<ie\ eloping a kind of “electrical brain” which 


will eventually rout another noise source 
namely the vibrations of rotors, the whirling 
parts of electromotors and generators. This 
“ brain ” is actual!}" a robot which both feels 
and -ees the lotor unbalance w'bich may be as 
small a® a drop of water in vacuum cleaner or 
washing machine motors and as heavj’ as 15 
pound? m large machines This “ dynectric 
balancer” has already been applied to laige 
rotors weighing 4.800 pounds, working out quick 
calculations and thu* saving many hours of 
fruitless search foi the cause of off-center 
weight 

Unbalance is s fir«t cousin to noise Speed- 
ing up, as c p , to more than 10,000 revolution? .a 
minute in a vacuum cleaner, an unbalanced rotor 
besides, being noisy creates a tremendous force 
wliicli i- transmitted as vibration to other parts 
of the imachme, to the building itself, and to the 
nerve- of housewives or workers. In order to 
overcome the threat of such vibrations, the 
brain m the balancing robot is provided with 
olectne and magnetic currents and light from 
a Stroboglow Vibrations as slight as two one- 
hundred thousandths of an inch are detected 
and translated into electric currents, relayed to 
an amplifier and analyzed by this amazing 
m-an-madc “brain” which calculates where the 



Ttic beam of a Sltoboglow lamp, part of the newly 
developed “ Dynectric Balancer,” is focussed on 
a emafl motor rotor revolving 1,800 tunes a 
minute. The lump of putty, just opposite 
the pointed steel iodicator, appears to 
stand still aJlhougb it is wbirliag 
through -pace at the velocity of a 
rail road train 

rotor i- unbalanced and bow hea\'>’ a weight is 
required to restore its balance. The light of the 
Stroboglow automatically flashing on and off 
with each rotor revolution, makes the point of 
unlxilaoee appear to be standing still and thus 
visible. 
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Anti-noise city ordinances at5nm«t blatant 
automobile horns, overloudly sciccclimg radios, 
or even against barking dog^ or ‘•lamming of 
doors are only the beginning of a universal nobe 
abatement campaign Noise sliould be killed 
before it actually comes to life The deafening 
blows of the rivet hammer, one of the most un- 
bearable dissonances of modern city life, could 
bo eliminated only by a better way of steel 
construction, namely by electric arc welding A 
few months ago 1,000 tons of steel girders and 
frames were silently fu=ed together to build the 
13-storey Woman's Hospital of Pittsburgh, using 
a new Westinghouse process of alternating 
current w-elding 

Exterior noise can be kept out by sound- 
deadening insulations and even by air condi- 
tioning, which, beside providing cool and 
dehumidified air for homes and offices, permits 
windows and doors to be closed against noise 

But how to di«cover the source of a noi«c 
and analyze it in ond^r to control it ? There is 
another robot, a kind of noise detective which 
not only measures the loudness of a sound but 
separatee it into its different parts and measures 
the pitch and intensity of each component part. 
This analyzer resembles and acts like an 
obsolete radio set with its switches, dials, 
meters, condensers, transformers, and four tubes 
But where a modem radio has a tuned electrical 
filter, the analyzer has a mechanical one of 


7,{)00 vibrations a second, against winch the 
frc<iuency of cvciy noi«e component i- balanced. 
As the «ound engineer f-weep? tlirough th^ 
analyzer’s frequency range, it« decibel diaL 
mdicati^* noi-ci at ^|)ccific frcqucncic*, record- 
ing every contributor to the total noi«e output 
of a machine or a sehicle under examination 

Tlic super«cn«itivc cars of this measuring 
apparatus already have uncovered many mis- 
leading noises in street cars, trams, airplanes, 
and electromotors and have often placed the 
blame where it belonged. The loud siren-like 
noise of a now high-speed street car in motion 
was discos-ered to bo caused by the air ni«^ng: 
through the motor’s ventilating fans. The 
analyzer recorded (he frequency of the nois^ 
as being identical with the number of the fan s- 
rcvolutions multiplied by the number of blades- 
A clo«e-up inspection discloseri that there was- 
not sufficient room between the blades and the 
metal outside rib® 

Housewives liave to tliank these modern 
analyzers for the quiet operation of tno«t 
electric refrigerators, washer®, ironers, ana 
vacuum cleaners 

Tims, the battle again«t noise progress in 
cverj* field of modem life, aided by the most 
clever and intricate means of science and. 
engineering, preserving and protecting our 
property, our health, and our nerves. 

Nfw York 
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NURSERY SCHOOLS IN INDU 
By MARCIA DODWELL 
rfcflirjjiau of the Nursery School Project 


M^dr\s is tlie pioneer city for Nursery Schools 
in Lidja. They grew out of an investigatjoD 
into the condition? of child life in the «ty, earned 
out by the Madras Y. W. C. A. in the cold 
weather of 1934-5. Some rather distressing 
facts came to light, one of which was that some 
of the children most in need of care were not 
always tliose of tlie poorest parents, but quite 
often children whose mothers were the btead- 
winneis Nurses, teachers, compounders,- ayahs 
and others work ns the mainstay of the family 
in this big city and the children are left in 
the care of ciiild servants of about twelve or 
fourteen years who should themselves be at 
school Or, sometimes an elder brother or sister 
is kept aw ay from school in order to look after 
the tinies. Some long-suffering teachers have 
admitted children of le«s than five years to be 
looked after in their youngest class in order 
that the oldest children may continue in school 
The need for some special arrangements for 
the care of children of pre-school age was, 
therefore. ob^iou« 

In April 1933 Mrs. D H Boulton, the wife 
of the late Mr D. H. Boulton, I. C. S. (then 
Seerctarj' for Education to the Madras Govern 
ment) , c.alled together a committee of ladies in 
Madras and the first Nursery School was 
opened for six months as an expenment It 
was soon full and had a waiting list. In fact 
it was so succes'Aif that by the end of the year 
it was made permanent and the Nursery School 
Project was founded in Januaiy 1936, 

“wilh tlie otiject of t^tabli'liing a chain of leal Ntirsery 
Schools in \fidras Cit> and es-ntually throughout the 
Pre»idenc> ’ 

The first school w as in Vepery where Tamil 
IS -poken The language of the northern suburbs 
of Madras is Telcgu and soon a Telcgu school 
was started in a Aery congested quarter 5c 
which hardh any of the children would ha\'e 
an 3 * garden or open spaces to plaj’ in 

Later in 1936, the ladies of St Andrew’s 
Church, the Kirk, formed themselves into a 
committee and started a Nursery School for 
Anglo-Indian children in the old school build- 
ings of the Kirk Many of these children come 
from 1 eiy poor liomes. 


Informality and happy freedom are thr- 
dominant characteristics of the school pro— 
gramme There are fixed times for toilet, 
washing of hands as before meals and aft^'r 
play, eating and sleeping Each child has his or 
her own little mat and after lunch you may 
see them spreading them out The children- 
generally sleep for an hour or an hour-and-a* 



An inmate of the Nufsery school, a tiny trot, 
playing in the garden 


half and when they awake they go out- 
and plaj' quietly on the verandali until all 
are up. 

There are large sand trays on the verandah, 
and one of them often has wet sand Out in 
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the Karden there is a slide, a very sand 
I>it Slid savings. Tiic ehi)<lren arc encouraged 
to play out of doors until they come in (or 
their first meal at 10 a in. This consists of n 
hard biscuit or cookie and fruit. Tlien they 
have story-teiling, simple action songs ^nd 
kindergarten games Thcfe are al-o simple 
-crafts for them, painting, modelling, crayoning, 
etc They have a good meal of curry 
and nee at mid-day and a large how! of 
milky conjee (Kaur ?) before they go 
home 

With those longest in the school it is 
easy to ob'crve the devolopmcn't achieved 
in self-help and independence, and in 
'the use of the pf«j' Hiadensfs These 
•children have proved a real influence in 
*the quick adjustment of those admitted 
later After the first month or so shyness 
has practically disappeared in an atmos- 
phere of beautiful friendliness toward 
all who come in contact with the 
•children 

Records arc made of the weights and 
heights of the children, and the time spent 
in sleep The teachers do a certain 
amount of home visiting and most of the 
schools have n simple record of the home 
conditions. In cases of difficult behaviour 
■these often throw light on the subject. 


the Red Cro«s Society at Delhi that the Project 
has been able to feciire her sorriet^. 

One of the last things Mies Coin'tock did 
before going on Ic.ave was to a««ist in the 
opening of a Xur«crj' School in a village near 
Mail«i« Until recently the dwellers in (his 
village, Pamtnal, were cln««cd as a criminal 
tribe They arc no longer specially supervised 


. - ---- —fjJ 
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With the growth of the Project the need for by the Government but they are, nevertheleBS, 


trained teachers was soon telt and several of still oatraeijcd by the people of the neighbour- 


the keenest w’orkers banded them«clve8 together 
in 1936 to start a training class It so happened 
that there were in Madras three American 
missionaries who had had special training jn 
Nursery School work. Others had some quali- 
fications winch were useful; they included n 
worker from the Red Cross, a trained nurse and 
an English woman who Imd studi^ educational 


mg villages Social work is being done amongst 
them by a comnnttee formed by Zion Church, 
Madras, and the Secretary was instrumental in 
getting the Nursery School started. It is run 
by a sub-cominittee of the Project and has 
financial assistance and the kindly interest of 
the ladies of the Madras Constituency of the 
All India Women’s Conference. There 


methods' in relation to art This band of "bout twenty-five children in the school and 


workers p.nve their services and the trammg 
•course has been in operation for two years now 


they arc one of the jolliest groups one could 
ish to see A la®t glimmer of the acumen of 


A two years’ course is offered to candidates who their ancestors gleams from their roguidi little 
have pn«sed the Secondaiy’ School Leaving Cer- vj'e< and one feeh that there is grand human 


-tifieatc examination and a one year cour'c to material to work upon m them .A doctor from 


-tho*ic who h.ave already had training in Wuea- Madras gives his services for a periodical 


tion. La-t April four candidates were awarded medical inspection, and lie says that he has 


Diplomas ’This autumn Miss Joy_Com=tQek, never 
•BA, BED., is to become the full-time Super- m India 
vi'or of the Training Course. 


a healthier group of village children 


Enquiries about the Training School have 


Mi'-* Coin'tock ha« been as-oriated with the come from far afield and the workers have been 
Project from the beginning. She helped to make very much encouraged by the fact that the 


•the preliminaiy survey and she acted ns Super- 
intendent of the Vcpcrj- Nur«cTy School unti* 


Madras Government have seat thrive ladies in 
their Educational Service to 'tudy in the 


she went on furlough m 1937. It is very largely Training School As well a? thi', it has recently 
owing to help from the Indian headquarters of lieen recogniicd by (ho ^fadras Government 
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and brought into line with other Training 
Schools in the Presidency, in so far as the 
special nature of the \\ork aliens. 

In Jaiiuarj' 1938, H. E. the Marchioness of 
Linlithgow visited two of the schools when she 
n as in Madras and it seems as though, in time 


her hopes may be realized. Slle wrote in the 
Visitors’ Book : 

• They all seem so happy and intelligent and 

one can see that the teachers axe in sympathy with the 
childien I would liLe to see these nursery schools copied 

all mer India.” 


THE PERWaOUS EFFECTS OF THE ASSAM AGRICULTURAL 
DEBTORS ACT 
By IvARUNAMAY MAZUMDAR 


The Asaain Agricultural Debtors Act w’hich was 
e.xpocted to benefit the ryots is on the contrary 
causing them great hardships as tlieir credit is 
gone and they are unable to get any loan for 
carrying on agricultural operations. If the 
economic and social Ji/e of the country’ could be 
80 organised by legislation as to render recourse 
to courts of la^^ really unnecessary or unprofit* 
able, should acclaim the new order, but ne 
are unable to accept a system which encourages 
dishonesty m debtors, involves forfeiture of con- 
tractual rights, destroys rural credit, stifles pri- 
vate transactions m moiicj and replaces com- 
petent courts regulated by the sub^tantne and 
procedural laws of the country’ by village courts 
of law, functioning slowly, clumsily and 
erratically, under no control or discipline what- 
ever and in ways which do not inspire any 
confidence m their efficiency’ or sense of fair- 
ness, justice or proportion. The result is that 
the sense of security which the people felt by 
reason of the existence of the courts of law has 
departed and us place has been taken by a 
kind of bewilderment, bom of an inability to 
adjust oneself to the new order of forced and 
whimsical compromises. 

The Act has deprived the agriculturists of 
their credit. Persons who hold a lease of an 
acre or so of agricultuial land are taking advant- 
age of the Board for defeating their dues or the 
settlement of their debts on arbitraiy and iniqui- 
tous terms The mahajoTis and moneylenders 
finding that they cannot allow any more credit 
to the ryots are now chiefly resorting to the 
Board for realising the debts previouslv advan- 
ced. 

The tenantry of a very’ large portion of 
Assam suffered from floods during the last mon- 
soon and are in a very’ pitiable plight. The petty 
Joans n-hich the Local Goi’ernment adi'anced was 


hardly sufficient for them e\en to live irom hand 
to mouth. The mahajan$ in the rural a^ea^ of 
A''^.‘^nJ are not moneylenders in the legal sen-e 
of the term In a sense they arc the backbone 
of the agriculturists In the lean season, they 
used to keep up the agriculturists by advancing 
money or grains During the harvesting season 
they would realise part of xlieir loan either in 
kind or in money with some profit 

The modern political theoiists wlio ha\e 
little know’ledge of the practical world thought 
that the Trtohnjons were a curse to the country’ 
and if any legal obstacles were raised against 
the easy flow of loan and its realisation by no 
less easy instalments that had prevailed m rural 
areas for ages, the agriculturists w ould be at once 
weltering in wealth Tlie legal obstacles that 
have been forged for the realisation of agricul- 
tural loans, have had the contrary effect. They 
have taken away the credit of the bano fide agri- 
culturists altogether They are worse off now 
than ever. No mahajans are advancing loans 
to the agricultunsts who are now unable to get 
any loan for cariy’ing on their agricultural opera- 
tions It *s to be regretted that the Local Gov- 
ernment instead of enquiring into the pernicious 
effects of this reckless legislation is blindly ex- 
tending its operation to other areas. The inten- 
tion of the legislature may’ be good but legisla- 
tion contrary’ to the course of natural or econo- 
mic laws can only result in aggravating misery^ 
and disaster amongst mankind. No appeal lies 
from the decision of the Debt Conciliation Board 
in Assam. The wholesale repeal of the Act is- 
therefore urged The law against usurious loans 
and unconscionable bargains is sufficient to afford 
the necessary’ relief to the debtors Agricultural 
loans should bo more liberally given and credit 
of the ryot should be raised and not undermined 
to benefit them. 
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ilAUAi.MA Gandhi completed lus C9th year on 
tlic 1st October, 1937. He must have received 
congratulations, greetings, good ^vishos and 
probably tokens of affection, regard and respect 
from thousands of his admirers, but I doubt 
■whether any one of the numerous appreciations 
•of the very great services he has rendered to 
our motherland appealed to him so much ns tiic 
practical way in which they were recognised by 
Madras It was on this day that, for the first 
time in the history of India, the campaign in 
favour of total prohibition was launcJicd by any 
Government India had w aited and wailed long 
and patiently for that political power which only 
^ould enable her to implement what is probably 
the only policj as regards which all parties arc 
unanimously agiecd 

Sjs Rajagopalachariar and MuniMiami 
Pillai initiated prohibition in the district of 
Salem with effect from the 1st October, 1937 
Ju«t one 5 car after that, the birthday of 
ilaiiatma was celebrated by the cvlcn-ion of 
prohibition to two other di'trict« viz. Cuddap- 
pah and Chittoor 

As consideration of proliibition in connec- 
tion with narcotic* and foreign hquor will un- 
dub lengthen this paper. I propose to confine 
im'iemaik* to prohibition so far a« it is con- 
cerned with alcoholic bcAcragcs only 

The PsoBtFM in JIadras 

It appears from official public.ation dealing 
with excise that in 1934-35, Madras denved as 
much a* 27 1 per cent of ner rc%'cn«e* from 
•exci«e. Thi®, it may be stated in p.a*sing, was 
the highest percentage of rciemic derived by 
• any proxance in India fiora this particular source. 
Let no one imagine that Madras held this un- 
enviable position m this particular year only. 
A scrutiny of the same publications for previous 
years will show* that all along Madra* had been 
drawing a comparatively largo percentage of 
her revenues from this particular eource 

Then again of all her districts, S.alcm was 
the mo«t notorious for dninkcnne«8. A member 
of the Madras Cabinet informed me that 
Sj. Rajagopalachariar who had lived in this 
•district for over a quarter of a century and had 


done temperance work there, selected this for 
his ejqicrunent at prohibition because lie had 
concluded, no doubt rightly, that if prohibition 
could be made succeissful in a place hitherto 
so notorious for drunkenness people would not 
licaitate to accept its prospects to be certain 
wherever it was introduced provided the right 
technique was adopted. I propose to give some 
idea of the herculean difficulties which lifld to 
be overcome. 

As IS well-known, prohibition is now m 
operation in three districts, t’l?., Salem, Cuddap- 
pali and Chittoor In order to saie time, I 
intend to supply a few details which ha\e an 
important bearing on this matter. For tlio sake 
of convenience, the figures I shall use below are 
given in round numbers The area throughout 
wfiicii prohibition is in force measure* 19,000 
square miles, it has a population of 5^ million 
souL, it contains more than 5,000 villages and 
thousands of hamlets. 9 to 9^ lakhs out of the 
total population were in the habit of eoii«iiming 
excise articles mamly in the form of toddy which 
was (nppcii bj' about 15,000 men wlio followed 
this occupation to earn their liiing 

Enqume* made through officers of the Exe- 
eutne Department showed that before the 
introduction of prohibition, the expenditure on 
drink varied from 24 to 32 per cent of the earn- 
ings of the addicts, a i erj large majority among 
whom were drawn from the poorest cla«^cs in 
both the niral and urban area*. Some of these 
*pent a* much as 50 to 70 per cent of their 
earning* as against 15 per cent spent by tlie 
nAxiragc working man in Britain I. for one, 
feel rcrfain that the only way to save tl)e.»c 
confirmed alcoholics is compulsory prohibition 
There can be no question of interference with 
personal liberty. This argument can be ii«ed 
with equal justice against compulsory primary 
ctlucation and yet no one ever think* of doing 
so in our days. 

Another great difficulty which had to be 
faced wa* that everj’ \ill.Tge every hamlet and 
practically cvorA' homestead scattered over this 
la^ area of 19,000 square miles has its own 
cluster of either palm or cocoanut trees or both 
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and ibiit, 111 addition to the professional tappers, 
innny of the inl^abitants of those ruial areas 
Iino\% hon to tap thenisehes In fact, many 
villagers prefer to tap their oma trees and to 
ferment their o\\n toddy One can v\ell imagine 
how difficult it IS to stop the use of toddy when 
theie are on a rough estimate to 10 million 
palm and cocoanut trees in the three districts 
■whicii can be tapped w ithout much fear of detec- 
tion. 

The last point to be lemembered is that the 
■excise re\ enue from these tliree districts derived 
from alcoholic beverages before the introduc- 
tion of prohibition was approximately Rs. 26 
lakhs The introduction of prohibition has en- 
tailerl the sacrifice of this rei’enue Then again 
-additional expenditure has been incurred foi 
maintaining Prohibition and Development 
, 'Officera, extending the activities to the Co-opera 
tive Department, providing recreational facilities, 
etc. It has been estimated that the total loss 
during the yeai ending the 31st March, 1939, 
will not be less than Rs 34 lakhs 

The latest ailable Excise report for 
Madras w ill show that taking the three districts 
•of Salem, Cuddappah and Chittoor together, the 
Congress Cabinet of Madras had to cancel th< 
licenses of 2,151 excise shops besides 8,638 tap 
ping licenses making a grand total of 10,789 
licenses in all. I have intentionally refrained 
from -aying anything about prohibition as wc 
have it at present in non-Congress Bengal con- 
trolled by the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq I can- 
not, however, refrain from mentioning here that 
-in our provmee the total number of licen«es can- 
•celled on account of the introduction of prohi- 
'iiition 13 4 and also that the cancellation of these 
liccii'es has gone hard in hand with the granting 
of about 120 new' licenses, there being thus an 
incicase of about 116 excise licenses in Bengal 
Let me once again .nlace the fi.cures side by 
side' Cancellation of licenses in Madras 10,789. 
iiddition of licenses m Bengal j 16 That is the 
special variety of prohibition we have in our 
proMnee 

I cannot find words sufiicientlj' eloquent to 
gne expression to the feelings of my admiration 
for the Congress Cabinet of Madras which, 
under the guidance of Sj Rajagopalachariar, wa^ 
the first to implement this bold and forward 
nmelioratnc policy I am absolutely certain 
that long after the heat and pas«ion of the 
-struirule for political power m the different pro- 
vincial legislatures are forgotten, the name of 
Ztlahatma will shed lii^ture on this period as its 
directing spirit and tha«e of R.ijagopalachariar 
and the members of the ^Indrns Cabinet as his 
'worthv Colleagues and Lieutenants who had the 

fir~6 


power not onlv’ to appreciate the necessity of 
prohibition for the welfare of our masses but also 
the courage and initiative to make the experi- 
ment iQ a world where money is so often the 
decisive factor and where the claims of altruistic 
terv’ice are so little heeded AH honour to sueh 
men I say I feel proud of being an Indian and 
I feel sure that eveiy one here feels the same 
way. 

Folbfold Technique of Prohibition 

The success of the anti- drink and dru-^ 
campaign is due to the great care with which 
the technique of prohibition was perfected and 
implemented Sj Rajagopalachariar who has 
made a life-long study of this problem has re- 
cognised that to ensure success four methods 
are to be employed The first which naturally 
suggests itself is prevention of breaches of excise 
law's which, m this particular case implied con- 
travening the provisions of the Prohibition Act. 
The utility of compulsion is limited as it vet'y 
often provokes a sullen resistance from thoge 
people "ho arc forcibly deprived of what they 
consider their personal liberty. The second ig 
the creation of public opinion by propaganda. 
This amounts to prohibition through preesufe 
indirectly applied through society The third 
13 the providing of counter-attractions to divert 
the thoughts of the addicts into healthier chan- 
nels and last, though not least, finding out em. 
ploynient for toddy-tappers so that through 
Mie« starvation, they might not be tempted to 
tap for toddy and to sell it surreptitiously. 

The detection of offences agamst excise 3aw-s 
is no longer the ta'^k of ofiicers of this depart- 
ment A special prohibition staff has been 
appointed and it is helped by the ordinary Police, 
village officials and prohibition committees 
oiganised in Taluqs, that is, sub-divnsions and 
ID the Jaiyw v’JlIs,gP5 The members of these 
prohibition committees are either congress 
workers or members of Temperance A'^ociations 
The result is that all the three districts in which 
prohibition has been introduced are covered by 
a network of organbations all lending the fullest 
possible co-operation and assistance to Govern- 
ment officials in direct charge of proliibitioh 
work Thousands of vigilant eyes are watching 
everv' palm and cocoanut tree and evasion b svi 
difficult that even the most confirmed dnink.ird 
must think twice before he tries to manufacture 
the sweet juice into toddy. 

Propaeanda in favour of prohibition is the 
second method adopted bj’ Sj. Raiagopahsehanaj. 
to ensure -ucrc^s The campaign opened by thb 
Premier and the Minister-in-charge of the Excise 
tiepartment is being carried on not only by 
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Govcniniont officials but also by the members 
of all the profiibitjon committees. Day in and 
day out, tlie addicts are being informed about 
tlie injurious effects of the use of stimulants and 
narcotics What io more, their \\ ives and children 
are being taught to realise the moral, intellectual 
and physical acgradation incidental to these 
evil habits. In this way, the combined pressure 
of society, the family and the inner convictions 
of the addict are all co-operating to keep bun 
straiglit 

Sj. Rajagopalachanar who has passed more 
tlian a quarter of a century m Salem is aware 
that alcoholics are in the habit of dnnkmg m 
the evenings after a hard day’s work m order 
partly to overcome their sente of fatigue, to 
forget the miseries of their life and to feel re- 
freshed. In order to enable them to pass the 
c\enmg hours pleasantly, m the absence of 
stimulants to w’hich they had grown accustomed 
and the lack of which would tend to make them 
feel depressed in spirit, various devices to 
brighten village life have been introduced 
Bhajans, sireet dramas, songs, dialogues, magic 
lantern and cinema shows have been oi^aniscd. 
8ub-lnspectora of police are taking an active 
part in organising rural sports and games and 
in teaching the villagers cheap indigenous games 
In some towns radio sets have been installed 
with the help of public contributions The 
authorities of the Y M. C A College of Physi- 
cal Education, Madras, afforded verj’ useful help 
m training about 250 rural w’orkers in six cen- 
tres. These have gone out to their villages and 
arc spreading the gospels of physical fitness and 
prohibition throughout the length ami breadth 
of the area selected for the experiment 

The fourth method followed by the Madras 
Government to ensure the success of the prohi- 
bition campaign w as to find remunerative 
occupation for the 13,000 odd tappers who were 
thrown out of employment by the adoption of 
this policy Actually, the number of such tap- 
pers' is greatly in excess o! tlie figure gireo nfcieb 
includes only such as follow this occupation for 
earning their daily oread My infonuation is 
that tho'c who formerly followed tapping as a 
subsidiary and spare time occupation arc nearly 
equal in number to the whole time tappers 
Those latter have gi%en up tapping .altogether 
and are depending exclusively on their principal 
occupation such n« agriculture, cottage indu<>- 
try, work as day-labourers and so forth. 

A‘> for the whole time tappers, they have 
been induced to become members of about 90 
Co-operative Societies organised by a Develop- 
ment Officer appointed for this specific object. 
Thc-c obtain the sweet, that is, unfermented 


juice which they turn into either jaggery or 
molasses or sugar-candy. For tiiesc a market 
lias been created through the efforts of the 
marketing organi‘‘ation specially set up for this 
purpose. Tlie Indu-tncs Department of the 
Madras Government has evolved a thenp and 
easy process for utilHmg the sweet juice m this 
particular way and it is being tauglit to all eX- 
tappers who seek instruction in it. 

The result has been the creation of a new’ 
and profitable cottage industry’ winch is gradual- 
ly growing m popularity. As cocoamit trees can 
be tapped for sweet juice all the year round^ 
the tappers have, in this way, been provided 
with continuous and profitable cmploj-iiicnt 
which keeps them engaged all the year round. 

It is probably needless to add that if this 
method of devising a profitable source of work 
had not been found, some at least of the toddy 
Cappers would have gone back to their old trade- 
and thus, at least partly, imperilled the success 
of this great social experiment. It ha« to be 
added that nearly 85 per cent of the ex'tsjrjiers 
arc now members of one or other of the 
Co-operative Societies while the 15 per cent who 
have not joined tlicm have either left their 
former homes or applied for and taken land 
from Government which they ore cultivating as 
its ilircct tenants 

I was nearly forgetting to add that Societies 
for encouraging tlinft have been started. 
These distribute kund/ boxes which are opened 
once a month when the savings are credited to 
the rcspcetn*e accounts I nm informed that 
these arc becoming \ eiy popular The one day 
m tlie month when these boxes are opened ii 
alw.ays fixe<l in ad\ ance, and is marked b.v com- 
petitive rural sports and game® in whieli t!ic 
local boy« arc encoumged to pnrticijinte 

No fair-minded man can help admiring the 
exceedingly practical way in which the problem 
of making prohibition a success has been *olved 
nor the quirknc'« with which highly “ati-facton.’' 
result? have lieen aef/lcved 

JiEKFFICHl. EffFCTS OP PROlriBITIOY 

A question which might naturally be a^kod 
13 what is the extent and nature of the siicee*-' 
which has crowned tlic very laudable effoita of 
the Madra-a Government to introduce pioliibi- 
tion It is not my intention to give you in my 
own wonls an idea of the measure of suecess 
attained in that province. 

It is well-known that one of the duties of 
Officers-in-chargo of District® is to submit offi- 
cial ^report<i of the work done within their iiiri®- 
dicUon and also that detailed reports ore in 
great demand whenever a departure in any , 
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'direction is madeirom tlie old and ell-establish- 
■ed policy. I shall content myself with giving 
you \ery short extracts from the reports sub- 
mitted to the Madras Government by the Collec- 
tors of the three Districts of Salem, Cuddappah 
and Chittoor. These reports are all cold-blood 
statements of actual facts and can, by no means, 
be regarded as too-highly coloured accounts 
■emanating from biased sources. 

Mr. A F "W Dixon, I C.S., is the Collector 
•of Salem ^here prohibition i\as made compul- 
sory on and from the 1st October, 1937 I am 
quoting from the report which he submitted 
aftci prohibition had been in force for 9 months 
from 1st October, 1937 to 30th June. 1938 I 
am not in a position to quote from a later report 
as I lent my copy most foolishly to a friend 
vho ha< somehow managed to lose it In the 
opening part of this report from which I am 
quoting ^Ir Dixon pays a tribute to the efficient 
as'iftance he had received from non-officials in 
the following terms • 

" Special tSom wm made secure fhe co^eperanen 
>of non officials and the ta>l. of the police hat been tendered 
much ea<ier by the viide^pcead co-operation and attiMance 
rendered by them" 

After referring to the providing of amuse* 
luents and counter-attractions such as sports 
and games, bhajan parties and radios for cx- 
addicts, Mr. Dixon continues : 

“ The moit noticeable efTecta of prohibition on the 
iiTca o( the people are the absence of atreei brawls and 
famih stiuaboles, improvement in the food supply, parti* 
ciilarU at the evening meat, incteaved care for cleanline«s 
and the children's welfare, reduction in indebiedoeva and 
a peneratly more hopeful outlook ” 

He concludes his report in the following 
terms : 

' rroliibilion has now alino<i become a normal feature 
of diMrict administration. The memory of dnnk eirepc 
clo^f fire b»irJ«-5. t* fa<ling eitd civn the ia<s(ubh: 
addict i< bepinninp to find the journey across the border 
for an orca-jonal carouse an tJpensi»e and unsati-farlor/ 
affair. The villagers have now become quite 8ccu«tiuned 
to tie new order of llung< Con-idering the populalion oi 
the di'irici and the number of former drinkers it is 
•■afe to «av that the numlier of persons who now consume 
iIliDt liquor in this d><lrirl Js negligible lllirrl drugrs 
are ‘till coming in hut there are reasonable pro«peets tf 
con*ideraMy reducing smuggling in the future." 

I -hall next give you a few sentences from 
tlic -Hilly of the rrononiic results of prohibition 
in S.tlcm Di-tnct made by Dr. P. J. Tliomas, 
Head of tbc Department of Economics, Madras 
Univor-hy. This evidence, coming s< it does 
from a soiireo above any suspicion of p.artiality 
throw- a very valuable light on the economic 
re-ult- of the introduction of prohibition. lie 
says 


“The 'pending power forojcrly used lor drink ha* 
been devoted largely tor a more varied and adequate 
diet, better clothes »nd more amusements. There has 
been a <ugai()cant change in the items of food used by 
tbe working classes, especially m Salem town. The 
expenditure on tea and coffee, regelables, curds, ghee, 
oib and meat has increa-ed : The whole of the extra 
spending power, however has not been used for immediate 
consumption; several of the former drinkers have saved 
sums for purchasing ornaments and brassware and for 
repaying debt Borrowings among labourers have been 
less this year largely due to the banishment of drmk 
from macnage and other feasts This will have healthy 
reactions specially among agriculturists. 

“The social and moral effects of Prohibition bate 
been remarkable: in particular the position of vomeri 
and children among vcorking classes has substantially 
improved " 

Mr. V. S Hcjmadi, IC& the Collector of 
Cuddapah district is of opinion that prohibition 
has become a success The fullest possible co- 
operation IS being obtained from non-officials. 
The MJIagers have helped Governuient in intro- 
ducing prohibition in their district Prohibi- 
tion Committees m different villages have been 
brought into existence and ^ arious counter- 
attractions have been organized. These consist 
of reading ne^s from Telugu nonspapers by 
people residing in the villages everj' evening, 
holding sports in the evenings and having 
bhajan parties at night 

Khan Bahadur Javada Hussain, the Col- 
lector of Chittoor district in his report states . 

“The >■»! majority of ike people kaJ prohibition 
a> a real boon. Even the few addicts who find themselves 
deprived of dnnk wiihm etvy reach will, no doubt, con* 
•ider iliis a blessing as the craving wears oS. Women 
•pecially welcome prohibition ” 

He concludes by saying that prohibition 
m his district nas definitely succeeding. 

Early in January. 1939, the Prohibition 
officer m charge of Chittoor district stated tli-at 
proliibition had already proved an unqualified 
succes- At pre-ent grave famine conditions 
arc prevailing in the district This is why m 
spite of the introduction of prohibition, no 
definite economic improvement is noticeable m 
the homes of the labourers and pca«ants. It 
was nl«o pointed out to me that, in spite of 
the prevailing sc.arcity, its ordinarj* evil con- 
sequences such as thcft« and burglnrj’ arc 
totally absent in this di«tnct What little 
savnngs arc effected by prohibition arc being 
user! for meeting hou«rhold e.-qx-ndilure. 

Re.x'ion's son Success in* Madr.cs 

In mj' humble opinion, prohibition ha« been 
s sucres® in ^fadray as well a® in di/Tcrent 
Congre-® province® tiecau-c in them the de«irc 
of the people at large to have prohibition h.i® 
been given effect to by the cabinets conccmeil. 
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These cabinets from this particular point of 
MOW may be regarded as embodying the coUcc- 
tne ^ill of the majority. Prohibition it 
Salem w here the experiment was first tried with 
its 2t million population and 7 lakh addicts 
has become a landmark m the history of prohi- 
bition in India, if not in the world, because 
the people there were determined to root out 
the drink evil and further because the Madras 
Government provided them iMth the necessary 
facilities to carry out their will The Madras 
Government has thus been a loyal servant of 
the people than which there cannot be higher 
praise for any truly democratic government 

Leadership in this direction in every 
Congress province has consisted in pointing 
out to the people the evils of drink and drugs 
and in making them appreciate the adTOntages 
contingent on the adoptjon of twnpuJsnry 
pi ohibition This compulsion has not come 
Irom outside or from Government — all that can 
be said is that sober majority has imposed its 
will on the rainonty which, m this case, consists 
of those addicted to drink aud drugs. 

What lias been the contribution of the 
Madras Cabinet in bringing about prohibition 
The people had demanded it but as poner for 
implementing the will of the people lay iMth 
the cabinet, it, like tlic loyal servant of the 
people that it is, did what il considered best to 
carry out tlie behest of the people The fir>t 
thing noticeable is that it sought the co-opem- 
tion of the people thom«clvc9, for it was au.'iic 
that if the people were reallv desiroii* of having 
piohibition, they iiould offer their help ino-t 
imgnidginply and loyally and a1«o that their 
co-operation Mould be the deciding factor m 
the achievement of sueces* The jicoplo ranio 
fttniard mo«t Millinply and we all know bow 
valuable nas the woik of the Prohibition 
Cdinmittoc* organized at tnhif}*!, villages of the 
bhajana partic®, of the physical culture clubs, 
etc The Cabinet’s contribution to the 
eamp.^jJm Jay in it* ability to select the right 
t\pe of men for the work and m placing all 
po-v^iblc facilities at thnr d»<po«al II had 
aKo the capacity to utilize the scr\’ice* of every 
aci'iirv b% Mluch the sucee*-s of the c\pcrimpnf 
would be emured a» well a* to create new 
agcncic' for the attainment of this purpo«c. 
Till* i« no 'mail arJiicvement a« rompnrrd with 
condition* in Bengal where not even an attempt 
at a 'imil.ar thing in 'Noakhali, the only district 
wliere we haw introdured prohibition «o far, 
ha«, a* far as I am aware, been made on atiy- 
tl-imc like tlio scale of Madras 

If if i« argued that the people in general 
line no opinion rifJier for or against prohibi- 


tion and that the opinion created in its favour 
is the doing of the Congress which i' now' 
operating through its cho‘-cn agency, the present 
Madras Cabinet, I would reply by saying that 
flic truly great and real loader is he who has- 
the capacity to appreciate the cs-cntial need* 
of 111* motherland, who lias the power to- 
persuade his countiymen to accept his views 
on these matteis and who, by the logic of Ins 
arguments and the strength of liis genius and 
peisonality, can impose his will or, if you 
please, Ins opinions on them Granting for the 
sake of argument that India as a whole had io 
tlie past failed to appreciate the ncces-ity of 
prohibition, it has to be admitted that she has 
given birth to a Gandhi who b>' reason of God- 
gifted powers peiceivcd its importance for her 
moral, social and economic regeneration and 
has actually succeeded in making us agree with 
Ills point of view. He has created public 
opinion m favour of prohibition and his 
lieutenants, I mean the v arious Congress- 
Cabinets, m making this great experiment are,, 
as maftcre stand at present, really cariying. 
out the wishes of the country ns it* executive. 
It IS this which explains its universal acceptance 
by Indian nationals of every political shade and 
conipIcMon 

I, for one, have not the slightest doubt that, 
at last our long >ears of decadence and help- 
lr"no-> arc over and toriav we are sfniuhng at, 
tlic vciy th^^^hold of a new era of pioere«8 and 
<l<\olo|micnt Every one who help' forward 
this momm'iit. m howevei humble a enp.ici(3V 
IS a partner In a now Indian renai'sniico than 
winch there cannot be a more glorious nd- 
vcnlurc Fortunate is the present generation lf> 
which Providence has entrusteil tlie glorious, 
ta'k of initiating a new stage m (he improve- 
ment and devrlnpmcnt of mankind in general 
and of IiKlia la pirticidar Eierj- Indnn ought 
to feci proiul (hat he enjoys thi« glorious 
opportunitv' of serving hi* luotlicrlancl and tlic 
world 

Another feature of the campaign launched 
against (he dunk anil drug habit in Madras i« 
that notoiiou* a* tbe presidency has been for 
its .attitude (ownuls unfouehalufity m the pa-t, 
(111 addicts have not been treated ns serial 
outcasts or rntninals to be boycotted or avoidcil 
but as patients wJjo .arc in want of social "■ 
treatment if such a term is pen-ni««ible Be- 
mgmzing the weakness of Ihcir moia! fibre and 
their bahibly (o temptation, special provision 
has been made for them by organizing agencies 
for brightening their othcnvisc drah.and mono- 
tonous lives It was this ahieh in the pa't bad 
driven tbnn to drink as « means of relaxation^ 
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of securing temporarj' oblivion from tlieir cver- 
inisenes. Hence tlie cinema and magic 
Ian cin sliovs. the bhajan parties and the mtio- 
duction of sports and g.ames These la^t 
specially have tended to encourage physical 
fitnes* among the younger generation, made 
them take jinde in the possession of muscular 
strength, a powerful build and physical stamma 
and thus checked further increase in the number 
of addicts to dnnk and drug*! 

This human touch, this sympathy with the 
vcaknc&s of our less fortunate and educated 
brethren, must have had a very powerful appeal 
for the addicts On more than one occasion I 
have heard that both the Excise Minister as 
well as the Premier have spent hours discussing 
the individual problems and difficulties of 
addicts nith them All honour to these gentle- 
men i\ho, in spite of the numerous and urgent 
calls on their time and energy, have ne^e^ 
shoi\ed the slightest hesitation m trying to help 
these unfortunate men I may be mistaken but 
I hai'e not yet heard that any member of the 
Bengal Cabinet has e^er gone out of his Tiay 
in order to grant intcn-iews to the victims o« 
dnnk and drugs In fact if Dame Rumour is 
correct, the difficulty is m another direction 
altogether and lies in the fact that they arc so 
bu«y that they cannot altvays find time to 
grant mterMcws to members of the Opposition 
groups, except, shall I say, vhen no-confidence 
motions have been tabled ? 

Last and probably not the least important 
len^on for the success of prohibition m Madras 
lies in the fact that the Cabinet there has by 
Its action demonstrated the verj' valuable lesson 
(hat, in its opinion, spiritual moral and human 
values are more important than the ensuring 
of a revenue, however large, derived from a 
question-ablc source It iias also shown a 
gixanVv' ,tn\*Lr nr Ahr gowidnssr .hmnnr 

nature than those others who are of opinion 
that man is by natime an animal guided by 
his meaner instincts and passion® Opponents 
of prohibition indirectlj’ admit that in their 
opinion mankind is built in such a miserable 
and unsati'factorj- way (hat some at least will 
always use stimulants and narcotics even when 
the evi) effects which follow from their u®e are 
explained to them Wc, on the other hand, 
hold that man is by nature noble and that 
addiction to these injurious substances is due 
to ignorance, that it is the subtle temptaUon 
which comes to him at unguarded moments 
which causes his fall and that if these tempta- 
tions are removed from his path, he will be 
what Providence has meant him to be — ^the 
noblest creation of the Dirinity. It is this faith 


m the innate nobility of man which impels yg 
to remove temptations to go astray. — 
that given a fignting chance, any man will 
what God has meant him to be — ^an image 
the Divinity Himself Prohibitionists a^d. 
among them the iladras Cabinet which, as 
first really Indian Government to initiate tjjjs 
experiment in our motherland will always 
continue to occupy a position of honour, Wjjj 
most gladly welcome any pecuniarj- sacnfjgg 
howe\er large in amount, which will offer jj, 
chauce to the addict to raise himself from t^e 
level of a brute to which he has descended by 
reason of his evil habits, to the position which 
IS las rad-given heritage Wc hold that 
nation-Duiidsng department should be financpd 
with money obtained from the excise re%en\i 0 , 
because nc find in the last anaJ 3 ’sis that 
benefit to the cotintrj' at large can never be 
^eouied at the expense of the mi&en.* of a part 
of it The neces«ar\ finances should be ob- 
tained from other sources and if those who Oje 
in chaise of the destinie® of the country for tlj^ 
time being, do not know how to tap the^e 
sources, if all thciv ingenuity consists of 
merely imitating old and time-worn taxation 
dences, let them consult those others who liave 
thought over such problems deeply and car^. 
fully for years and if the suggestions arc worth 
following and also if they’ possess the noeessaiy 
amount of courage, let them introduce new arid 
as yet untried measures for increasing tb© 
revenue of our countiy But such an attitude 
she may look for only rn courageous and un- 
selfish politicians whose one burning desire ,§ 
to serve tlieir country at the cost of self, 
sacrifice and not from careerists desirohs 
of enjoying the emoluments of office tu- 
of occupying places of power, influence and 
futhori^' 

Th** JUrecR*' j\t A-liP .piinacinuiut jd ,ntnhxh^_ 
tion in iladras can no longer be doubted 
Ahmedabad in the BomDay presidency Og 
well as in other parts of Indi.x where it has bee^j 
introduced oy (he Congress rainistry^ it hag 
proxed equally successful Die only conditio^ 
for attaining this is absolute sincerity in adopt, 
ing the requisite means and in seeing that thesg 
are pnen effect to 

Mahatma Gandhi writing m his own 
inimitable way in the Harijnn towards the end 
of December, 1938, pointed out that whatex’er 
delay is being made by the different proxinccg 
IS due to the one apprehension that it wouhj 
entail such diminuation m the revenues that it 
would not be possible to balance their budgets. 
This difficulty according to him is not insuper.. 
able 
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At one time India u«c(l to draw an iinmcn«c 
revenue from lier exi'ort of opiiun to Chinn. 
t?lie survived its lo->s when thi*- was stopperj. 
Supposing tlmt by some stroke of magic, the 
addict-' nil over India could bo induci-<{ to giw 
up their evil habit^, would anyone dare suggest 
tbat the difTercnt provincial governments would 
come to stand still ? Only the other day, Bihar 
\\u' overtaken by a cn'ta'-trophic earthrjunkc 
uhich s^\ allowed up more than her annual 
revenue and yet she has managed not only to 
surMvc her to'-cs but has ni«o been able to 
make tiiem good Wiiat h true of the Bilinr 
Go\crntnent i« true of alt the proMncinl 
goveinments Throughout India, whenever the 
pro\incc-< are overtaken by such natural cala- 
mities as drought, ilood or famine, the respective 
govcimncnts manage somehow to carrj' on the 
w ork of administration We prolubitionisls liold 
that if wo pos'-C'® that proverbml gram of 
faith about which Christ spoke m those far- 
off da\s, wc shall be able to mo\e mountains 
We «ay that we dcfsirc to do voluntanlj nn<l of 
our own accord what many governments have 
to do under compulsion The only difference 
between them and iis is that we look on the 
evil effects of drink ancl drugs m so senotw a 
light, that we hold that they aie as damaging 
R« the eou'equences of natural calamities Tlie 
only difference, wc are prepared to recognize 
between the two consiats in the fact that in the 
former case the effects arc so m«idiou« as to 
escape our notice while the effects of the latter 
are «o prominent as to tlirust themselvc'- into 
our immediate attention Again the former me 
the doings of man while the latter are the 
results of the operation of natural forces over 
which wc have no control 

Prohibition i« profitable not only to the 
masses, the actual Mctim« of the drink and 
drug habit, but al«o to their employers To 
meet the deficit inevitable to the introduction 
■ of this ameliorative inea«urc. the cinplovcrs of 
'labour who will be the first to benefit l»v it. 


t-liuuld Ih* tnved. The price is not too high to 
pay ill view of the new life it mean- for many 
millions, and the new and siib-tantial accession 
of moral anti material strcngtji to Indi.m 
natiunali-m. Its adoption will lend a dignity 
and a prestige to the Indian National Congress 
w'liicii no other single ine.i-ure can confer on it. 
There arc undoubtedly other measure* the 
adoption of which will improve tlie lot of our 
le«-» foitimatc brethren and they will have to 
be carried tbrougli and thc'c will take time. 
But the introduction of prohibition imphc-' the 
coinplelc identification of the Congre-e with the 
interests of the masses and i« undoubtedly the 
be«t and tlie easic-L way of showing that it is 
really concerned about tlieir welfare. 

The Congres- is the only All-Inclia organi- 
zation which H in a po-ilion to carrj* through 
the programme of prohibition in the eight 
provinces m vvhich it can give a definite shape 
to the policy It is a happy augury of the 
times that jt has, under the guidance of our 
gie.at leader Mahatma Gandhi, put its hand to 
this great task I am sure that even tho-e who 
feel verv- grave doubts about the ultimate 
succes- of flic prohibition programme will wish 
po<i-<peed to llie men who, undeterred by the 
difficiiHicj- which undoubtedly stand in their 
way are determined to implement it and to 
stand or fall by its ultimate success 

To keep aloof from the movement ancl to 
be content with merely pointing out the diffi- 
culties may be worldly wisdom but this attitude 
can. under no circumstances, be said to be 
characterized by that noble and generous 
idcali«m which only has made progress a possi- 
bility in our miserable world. Even if these 
doubting Thomases arc unable or unwilling to 
take any part m the attempt to make our 
mntlierland, a happier place to live in for our 
masses, let them at lea«t liave (he grace to 
stand a^de and to allow tho«o others who 
po-<'e«s the necessarv’ courage to cnrrv- it to a 
successful iscue 
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“ Slic Oi'tliodox? Slic Jtwisli? She Catholic?" 
r.acli time the answer was No He then 
smiled and said “Oil See. Slic all ndigiom. ” 

As the remit of liidf-nn-hoiir with a sjck 
Aiifiman in a squalid tenement in 1893, roy 
oldest American friend, Lillian Wnld, started a 
movement on ttie East side ot New York City 
winch re\omti(tm«ed the mir'iny services. 

She had received academic -training as a 
nurM'p and one day during a cla«s lecture, a 
hltle girl enme to tell her of a sick 
mother in chfldhirth The child fed her over 
broken roadways past heaps of rcfu«e, through 
an unclean market, past cvil-smclhng garbage 
can«, 'tlirough a filthy tenement and across a 
court which lacked all decencies of sanitation, 
and up by slimy steps to the mother and new- 
born infant who lav on a wretched unclean bod 
111 an overciowded room To Lillian that 
morning's e\pcricncc was a baptism of fire 
She never returned to the Labora'torv and the 
academic work of the Medical School To her 
■came a conviction that such things wore allowed 
because people did not know, and for her there 
wn« the challenge to know and to tell 

Burning with this fire she found a fnend, 
"Mary Brewster, who agreed to share the venture. 
They enme down to live in the neighbourhood 
and. as nurses, to identify themselves wi;h it 
So beg.an the great fight of the Henry- Street 
"Nurse* Settlement, not only against neglect of 
the «ick, but ngain«t bad liousmg nn«.imt-ir\ 
condition* ignorance and apathv It i< a 
different En«t *ide today, and district nursing 
i« now a municip.al service extending .all omt 
the city, while Henry Street Settlement i« still 
'the hoiioe of the Good Neighbour— gathering 
in the young generation that thea too mav 
A«ou' n't first hand where service is needed 
and serve because they love the people 

A« at Hull House so at Henry Street, the 
love of God IS made manifest through love ol 
the ncighhour 

Of quite a difTcrent type is Frances 
Terkin*, now Secretary of Labour in the 
Federal Government, — trained as a voluntary 
investigator at Hull House she did brilliant 
work in New York City in a study of fire 
liazrrd* and other research work, and was 
appointed as Labour CoInm^'^^ione^ of New 
York State when Franklin D Ilooee\’clt was 
Governor She i* the first .and only woman 
member of his Cabinet, now that he is 
Frc'ident of the U. S A , and. n« Secrctarv of 
T.abour i* head of the mo^t difficult department 
in the ■Roo«evc!t Administration 

Tlii* Department has been galvanised into 


activity by the ' New Deal ’ legislation of 
1933*38 lt.s powers and duties arc increased 
by the National Labour Relations Act which 
g.n-e legal £t.itu3 to Trade Unions, and the 
I’nir Labour Standard* Act, which fixed 
minimum wages and maximum hours. 

And while these new- laws are generally 
accepted by employers the machinery to secure 
cainpliancc has had to he built up and adminis- 
trative problems have arisen colling for tactful 
handling. The laws relating 'to immigration 
and naturafi-ation of aliens involve probfemi 
\»hieli have been made more difficult of solution 
a» a result of the state of Europe and ccm'equent 
(ciKlency of largo ina«scs of emigres to strive 
fur admission to this land of liberty. There are 
special bureau* in the Labour Department to 
deal w'lth questions affecting women wage 
omners and all matters relating to child laDom. 
Also with industrial diseases and workman's 
compensation* Wiiilu the Federal Employ- 
inent Service has extended its activities .as a 
rcMilt of ihe new Unemployment Coropensatiori 
Laws which tju-i >car have become operative 
m noarh all States of the Union. And tbej- 
involve the difficult diplomatic task of co- 
ordinsting Federal power, to secure uniformity 
of administration, wdth States’ Rights so 
jealously guarded by the States. 

As .an ndmini'trafor Frances Perkins has 
<hown grit and courage, she has had to endure 
(leree c’'iti<‘ivm and Ini' refused to be dcllceted 
by intimidation or misrepresentation from 
using the powers vested in her department to 
enforce the law legalising Trade Unions; to 
improve the lot of wage earners and to as-ist 
the uu mgninf' to the extent allowed by the 
Law If the Conference which ha* been called 
bv the President succeeds in ensuring pe.ace 
be ween the American Federation of Labour 
and the Congres* of Industrial organUation 
who arc now quarrelling, the credit will belong 
in Large measure to the concilLatoiy effort* of 
Sccrcfarv Francos PerLrn' 

And there is Eleanor Roo'cvelt She i* 
the wife of the Pre.sident — and I doubt if any 
President of (he U S \ or any other countrv 
ha" had a more rdicient nr helpful partner. 
But she 1-5 much more than the President’s wife 
She IS a person, whose driving force is immense; 

«he keeps in touch with the ordinary hou*e- 
<Jw effing woman — millions of her — by a daily 
diary published in a chain of newspaper- 
through the St.atc* — .and paid for nt proper 
Trade Union rates I understand This diary 
describes her day. who she meets, wh.at thev 
say. -some of it shrewd comments on current 
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events, a lot of it quite small happenings that 
might happen to anyone — and there she shows 
her genius. She is qviite sincere and has httle 
use for snobs. She travels constantly lecturing, 
opening schools, etc., and all the money she 
earns by writing and lecturing she spends on 
social projects— sometimes quite experimental 
— in wiiich she is interested. 

She has publicly declared that the family 
of the President should not be parasites on the 
Wiite House, but should go aboui the business 
of Jiving their own Jn-es. From the start she 
refused police escort nhen travelling without 
the President. I do not think she is particular- 
ly gifted in any one direction, but I would say 
that she is a type which stands for all that is 
finest in a democratic society. A woman — not 
afraid to act alone — ^who . has a • genius for 
friendliness and co-operation. ‘ 

Finally there is. Josephine Roche — a coal 
owTier who inherited ‘shares in a Colorado 
Mining Company and became a director. She 
found norribie conditions m the pits Low 
wages, long hours, and a state almost of civil 
wap— iim nere lost m fierce strike battles in 
the State coalfields. 

Slic worked to secure the controlling shares, 
and to this end bought out the worst opponent 
of re/onii at an exorbitant price .As soon as 
she was in a position to determine policy, she 
called in the Trade Union officials, requested 


thenuto organise the mine workers, and worked 
out with them a co-operaliNC system of manage- 
'•ment. One Trade Union officer — himself an 
“ experienced miner — was appointed as manager. 
It was from this man I heard the stoiy of the 
struggle which the unionised pits had to face in 
the competiti\e market, of the owner’s loyalty 
Jo principles and of the men’s fine ioyal.y to 
her AMien Jie banks refused her credit, the 
men came forward v\ith their savings, as we 
went down the Rockv Mountain Mine, he 
pointed out all that li.ad been done for the 
safety of the mmeif and when 1 tohl Josephine 
Roche of iny impressions, her face ht up. 
“Today," she said. ‘ e\er5' mine in Colorado 
18 organised, and the Trade Union agreement 
co\ers the whole State”. To coniey an idea of 
her business and financial ability, u is enough 
to say that Mr. 4 Morgcntliaii oJ the United 
Suite' Treasury, called her to sendee in the 
Department during tjie crisis, and when last 
year she moisted upon resigning ns an official 
— her office Uicrc with her name on the door is 
still retained for her use m such voluntary 
semce as she has time to gi\c to the Federal 
Government 

While .America can produce and use to the 
full such women as the<e there need be no doubt 
about the spirit of her civilization 

{Thi> article is a «uminai7 ol a recent talk kroadcau 
by ih« Brai'li Croadcaumg Corpuralion in their Gmpira 
Prosramine.) 
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v(il!('y. Tlic (Inin fciriiicd over 
the hid ol the nvir liy the lull 
of the tlii) wns ti itm='nvc alTnir 
niciisurinK about half n mile 
lonR and nlwul 200 fiet high. 

Tlie huge liintl'*lii) was e‘tinmtc(i 
to tontain 12,M0/)00 cubic feet 
of rodv. The fall was catURlro- 
]ihic in its nmgiiitude, end 
continued for three days Avith 
deafening noi“c and coluds of 
dust which darkened the 
neighbourhood and fell for 
mile4 around whitening the 
ground and •tree branches like 
snow. Great lump of rock 
wiigliing tons were precipitated 
througli the air like cannon- 
shots, striking far up on the 
slopes of the opposite side of 
tlio valley. It was largely com- 
poacd of enormous inns'cs of rock, some of 
wliich were calculated to weigli over 1,000 tons 
There were m addition a verj* large admixture 
of detritus and broken rock and a thick layer 
of impalpable powder, winch gave the whole 
place the look of being covered with white clay 
dust and it was found Bb«olutcly safe Against 
cither bursting or sliding 

Providentially tlie actual fall of the land- 
slip was unaccompanied by loss of life, only a 
few uninhabited fields being overwhelmed 
Gohna village had however the narrowest escape 
of being swept away altogether Small wonder 
if the villagers thought that the end of the 
world had cornel 

The dam, which was thus formed, was now 
nearly 1,000 feet high and formed an impene- 
trable barrier to the stream Steadily the 
water collected behind the dam, forming a lake 
which attained to a maximum length of about 
four miles long and half a mile broad in July 
H'lA: -vnrt -ill ‘Aft 'isidi ‘Jut dfirtii '/vrniA 
by it may be imagined from the fact that it 
would have filled up the entire Nainital valley 
from China at one end to the sulphur springs 
on the other, and up to a level of the GoA'em- 
ment House 

First Report 

The first information was received by the 
Deputy Commissioner, Garhwal, in a Palwari’a 
report which merely stated that a mountain 
had fallen and as the site of the slip was some- 
what inaccessible and off the regular line of 
pilgrim road, accurate information con- 


cerning It was not niailablc for fomc time and 
the importance of the event was not at firet 
fully rtcogniscd The P. \V, D. Ollicen?, who 
were on tour in tlic neighbourhood, found that u 
succession of slips had formed a vast dam 900 
feel high, 11,000 feet wide at the ba«c and 
2/)00 feet wide at tlic summit, which liad 
headed back the waters of the Birahiganga. 
They despatched a telegraphic report to the 
Chief Engineer, via Pauri, the nearest tele- 
graph station, distant sixty miles or about four 
day# march from Gohna, in which a short 
summary of the facts and conditions of the 
cAcnt were given 

Goodvar-Tal, the Sceke of an Earliah 
Catastrophe in 1868 

The report of the eient caused deep 
concern to the authorities concerned, as twenty- 
six years before on the night of June 18, 1868, 
a TCiy licaAy flood had been caused m the earn'’ 
nvers, 'Birrihi anci A'la'knanlla, by a ’heaAy' 
landslip falling into a lake, which had been 
formed some eight or nine miles higher up tlie 
valley than the present slip The lake was 
called Goodyar-Tal and had been in existence 
for many years. 

Hie result of the heavy slip falling into the 
lake was that the entire basin was filled up and 
the water forced over the dam which held it up, 
down into the bed of the stream Another 
Axrsioa is that in consequence of a verj' heavy 
fall of rain in the vicinity of the snowy nange, 
tlie river rose very suddenly to a great height, 
and where the banks were confined, as above 
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Nand Prayag, all the bridges were washed 
away. The accumulated waters came so 
suddenly at night that there was no warning, 
and oni}’ a few who, probably awakened by 
noise ran vip the bank, escaped, all the others 
with the houses and the bridge were swept 
aw ay. 

The flood occurred during the rams and 
ti’.e results were very disastrous. Seventy-five 
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persons were drowned, most of them were 
pilgrims cn route to Badrinath, who were en- 
camped at Charaoli, at which place the greatest 
amount of damage occurred owing to the river 
taking a verj- sharp turn there. In addition 
to this, a flock of sheep, 800 in number, were 
al'O dc«troyed. The sheep were encamped on 
the banks of the Birahiganga, usually a small 
stream, and were suddenly swept away. The 
lo«s of property was valued at several thou- 
sand^. The lower parts of Snnagar and Xand 
Prayag towns were washed away. JIany of 
the bridges now up were not then erreted. All 
traces of the former lake has now 
obliterated and the channel is ver}* much like 
the other water courses near it. 


Garub-G.4Nga Flood: Another Catastrophe 

IN 1868 

Again on August 3, of the same year 1868, 
a flood came down the Garurganga river to the 
north of this, and caused great destruction of 
life and property Sixteen pilgrims bound for 
Badrinath were washed away while sleeping in 
a rest-house on the bank of the Garurganga 
nv'er. At Pakhi-Tangni, some houses were 
destroyed and two persons drowned, while at 
Pipalkoti, a bank fell in and crushed three 
others. The fall of ram which caused this 
flood was in the nature of a waterspout, as the 
whole hillside had sunk about ten feet and a 
lai^e landslip blocked up the n\er for a time 

Gohna Flood — 1893-94 

Rearing this in mind, the authorities began 
to take ever>' precautionary measure possible 
to comb.at. the magnitude of the coming catas- 
trophe, with a view to p^e^ent loss of life and 
to «a\e as much public and private property 
a? I>ossiblc The rise of this fake against the 
dam was wotched anxiously There wore some 
e.\pcrts who suggc.stcd that the barrier weaken- 
ed by percolation, might at eny time, be carried 
away by the weight of the water behind it, 
while others held that wlicn the level of the lake 
reached the top of the dam, the surplus watei 
would flow peacefully over it but there was 
little hkdlihood of the dam collapsing owing to 
its thickness, and the Government of the North- 
U'estem Provinces, as the present U. P. Gov- 
ernment was then called, held the view that 
nothing would happen until the Bccunnilated 
waters topped the barrier when an enormous 
mass of water would cariy nun down the 
Alnknanda and the Ganges valleys. An Assist- 
ant Engineer wa-« deputed at Gohna to watch 
the nscof the water following a visit of Lieut.- 
Col Pulford, R E , Superintending Engineer, 
who held the view which was supported by the 
Gowmment and in spite of other experts hold- 
ing conlrarj’ xnews. his opinion was adopted 
and acted upon, and in the event was justified. 

TELEGR-ipii Live 

This part of the world is so backward in 
regard to road* and telegraphs that it wa* 
impo«sibIc to count upon letters going much 
fa«dcr than one can march. It was therefore 
proposed to arrange for a tcmporaiw telegraph 
line of 160 miles to the spot from Ilardwar, so 
that absolutely no time would be lost in report- 
ing the state of the dam and the hike from time 
to time. Ten telegraph offices were opened at 
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ten intermediate stations, viz., Ifnrdwar, Riklii* 
kesh, Byasgliat, DevaprayaR, SrinnRar, Rudra- 
prnyaK, KaranprayuK, Natidprayaj?, Chamoli 
ntul Gnlina. Tlie co'-t of ireclion amounted to 
nearly R«. 15,000 These place's are all sacred 
spots at «liicli pilgrims halt in their joumev 
fronv llardwar to tlic snored shrines of Badri- 
nath and Kedarnath The I’rayags or junctipas 
of tribvitnrj’ rivers with the main Ganges Btream 
are especially holy, and the camping grounds 
of the pilgrims arc pitthccl close to the edge 
of the nver-bed. These localities demanded 



The Birahiganga. Golina Lahe and Trisnl Peak 
(23.406 ft) 

special protection, at the same time, they con- 
stituted good points from which to control the 
pilgrim and other traffic along the nver routes 
By April 12, 1894 telegraphic communication 
with Gohna wrs established and telegraphic 
reports of the rise of tlie water m the lake were 
regularly sent to the authorities and accurate 
forecast of the probable date on which the 
water would pass over the crest of the dam was 
made. 

Alteenate Routes OrENEo 
In order to protect the large number of 
pilgrims that were to pass along the river 


route about the eummer months, nn nitemattve 
route was constructed to keep travellers clear 
off the river vnllcy for some forty miles through 
the interior of the (!i«trict. This new’ diversion 
was eommcncod at Hya'giiat and went over the 
mountains to Rudraprnyag. Another diversion 
of road %4as effected from Gopesliwar to Hat 
for pilgrims returning from Kedarnath on their 
way to Badrinath. 

AIasONRY PlLLAE-S 

“Large masonry pillars were erected to mark 
tlictdangcr limit of the expected flood below in 
the Birahi, Alaknanda and the Ganges valleys, 
bcyoml which all the inhabitants of the valley 
were warned to retreat. Tliey were placed at 
inlorvals of half a mile along the entire length 
of the valley and their sites were so chosen 
a« to allow of every signal pillar being visible 
from a long di«tance on each side of it. The 
height of (iicfe pillars above the bed of the 
stream had been fixed for the guidance of ilie 
telegraph department, when erecting their tem- 
porary line of wire Patrols were arranged for 
under the direction of Civil authorities to pro- 
vide for the safety of travellers. When the 
water topped the dam and subsequently burst, 
intim.'idon was flashed tcfegraphically to the 
«cveral stations established down below the 
vallcy/and liuge bOicons were at once lighted on 
coiijiiiAnding positions so os to give prompt 
notice to the people of the impending 
c.-itastrophc. 

Of all the operations undertaken to ensure 
protection of life and property during the 
p.'iseage of the flood, the erection of masonry 
«afetv pillars nt properly selected spots was by 
far the most important and far-reaching. 'With 
thc.se limUs of safety suitably fixed, the ta«k of 
protecting tlie people from the flood became 
simplv a question of getting timely warning of 
the approaching Bond. 

Masonkv Bench Marks 

Masonry bench marks were erected on the 
lake face of the dam at ten feet vertical inter- 
vals commencing from the top of the dam. They 
were numbered and telegraphic reports were 
sent regularly on alternate days about the 
progress of the lake water. 

It may be interesting to mention that the 
total content of the lake when almost full was 
about 16,650 millions of cubic feet on May 14, 
1894 

A proposal advanced by some experts to 
cat the Jake was discount^ as the cost of 
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(Tperation fof earth-work would have run into 
lakhs of rupees and the 'form of weir with a 
system of falls and shoots would cost a prohibi- 
tive sum So the only thing which was done 
was to ensure that the water should escape 
dowTi the river-bed without loss of life and 
with as little damage as possible to Go\tmmcnt 
and private property. 

Bridges Drs-VANTLED 

The suspension bridges at Chamoli, Chatu- 
wapipal, Rudra Prayag and Jakhni (Srinagarl 
were dismantled in early August and replaced 
temporarily by Jhulas or rope bridges to admit 
pedestrians. 

Gohna Fakir Perisked wmr His Family 

The first symptom of the approaching 
collapse occurred on the night of August 9 
wlicn a serious slip occurred after bca\->’ ram« 
in a down stream face of the dam, leaving an 
almost perpendicular section -100 feet high 
This slip caused the death of a man known ss 
(Jo Golina fakir, his wife and three children 
The fakir had persisted m remaining in a vciy 
dangerous position below the dam They had 
twice been forcibly removed to a safe place, but 
returned each time. 

Percolation had begun to bo noticed, which 
was now steadily increasing On Aucust 22 
warning messages were transmitted far and 
wide. The lake water commenced to trickle 
over the dam at 6-30 a m on Augii't 25 Tlie 
destructive action of the ovcrllow was at first 
ATiy slow, and tlic volume of water e-'caping 
over the top of the dam did not exceed 200 
cubic feet per second up to 3-30 pm But at 
2 pm. the percolation which had now increased 
to an alarming extent caused a sudden euttiiy: 
hack of the dam on the do^vn stream side to 
within 1,000 feet of the overflow point. 

At 3-30 p m. on Augu-t 25, a message wa- 
tolegraphically sent to all stations to the effect 
that the dam was cutting back, and that the 
lake was expected to commence falling during 
the night. The br.a^'y rain and mist still eon- 
tinned to obscure the slip; but at 11-30 p.ro. ? 
loud crash was licard and dust wms obson*ed to 
rise from the dam in spite of the rain. At 12 
midnight, it was a«ccrtained that (he dam was 
complctclv brcachcxl and the lake water was 
milling down through a rapidly increasing 
channel. Tlic effect on the dam had already 
been very marked an<l tbc upper surface 
suddenly sank four feet at midnight and soon 
after telegrams were despatched that a xxry 


heavy rush of water was passing over the darn. 
With the advent of day light, it was discovered 
that the Jake had become sfationarj' and that a 
pennanent outlet for the water had been formi^d 
of a firm boulder bed with a long gentle slope 
stretching far down the valley The total fall 
of the lake during the night was 390 feet. 

The depth near the dam was found to be 
300 feet TTie soundings from which this result 
was obtained showed that the bed of the lake 
had already silted up some S5 feet The dam 
final!}' gave way at 11-30 pm on the night of 



Cobna Lake arid Tri«ul 

August 25 The first rush of the impounded 
lake water commenced then anil lasted probably 
until ftlKiul 4 n ni rn August 26. During thi^. 
time ihe lake le\el fell 390 feet A volume of 
some 10,000.000,000 cubic feet of water 24 
estimated to have passed over the dam durine, 
four and a Jislf Jionrs and thenee down 15Q 
nulcn of the X'alley between Golina and HarcK 
war Tile flood was a terrifying affair 

Between Golina .and Srinagar, the avoragts 
greatest depth of the torrent was estimated at 
about 160 feet nlmvp the nvcr-bcd and the 
averace width in the' upper reaches at about 
500 feet, with steeply scraped lianks formed by 
the mountain sides The average velocity of 
the flood oxer this upper section of its course 
was about 26 feet per second In the stretch 
between Gohna and Chamoli, the enormous 
ma«s of water released from the lake roared 
down tlie valley at a speed between 20 to 30 
miles an hour to Chamoli. The greatest depth 
\arie«I from 2S0 feet at (he gorge immediately 
below the dam to 160 feet at Chamoli and the 
veloeKr wa'* probably at Iea®t 40 feet per 
second 

Tlie ob«ervation of tlic ri*c and progre«« of 
the fioo»l« wa« m.ade by mcanx of Lantern? 
p?aced on the ob«crx’ation pillars which had 
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miles fioin Rnnikhet. The onward iourney has 
to be made on foot or on horse back or on 
Dandi tlirough a bridle path covering nearly 
seventy miles to reach the destination. 

II Route: The Ruler of Tehri State ha« 
just constructed a pilgrim cart road from 
Rikhikesh upto Keertmagar, near Snnagar, 
primarily for the benefit of the pilgrims visiting 
Badrinath and Kedamath. This route passes 
through the provincial road where person? 
travelling by stages will find bungalows at a 



distance of cverj' nine miles The distance 
k from this place to Gohna is about 75 miles 
This route however is hot as it passes througii 


the Alaknanda valley while the former route, 
although not so good, and comparati\ely less 
comfortable, leads through a cooler region 

The proper season to undertake the trip is 
in summer, only the rainy season should be 
avoided if lOurists can afford three daj’s 
more, they can proceed further and pay a visit 
to Badrinath. 

Trout Fishuimcn’s Parcdise 
For the angler, there is eveelient game in 
the Gohna lake The lake is teeming with trout, 
which were introduced there m 1917-18 and it 
is possible to fish from waters The lake al«o 
forms a large natural hatcherj' from which suit- 
able rivers m Garhwal and Almora districts can 
be stocked and the forest department, in whose 
eonlrof the Joke is, is Uikwg measure? to 
expedite the stocking of rivers There is ever>' 
possibility that Garhwal would ultimately be- 
come a trout fisherman’s paradise There is a 
house-boat there and the boat can be requisi- 
tioned by writing to the Forest officers. 

The lake ts surrounded by forests and some 
games can al>o be liad m the vicinity. The 
counliy provides interest to a sportsman and he 
can satisfy his passion m those regions in which 
various kinds of games are available nmidst 
pnmival forests that stretch along the feet of 
flic Himalayas and which arc grand, savage and 
untamed To a holiday-maker, sportsman, 
tounst or pilgrim. Garliwal offers a warm 
welcome 

I am ind«blfd lot photM Nci« 1, 2 and 3 to 
Mr. D. Stewart. I.F3.. Consmalor of roresis. Kuinaon 
Cirtfe, Na>n.ti1 — Author. 





COSIMUNISl^I ; WHAT IS IT ? 

Bv S. C. SEN, M A , 

Late Principal, Shta CoUege, Lucknow 


I. A Ne'it Civilisation 
Communism is, to my ramd, not only a new 
mode of tliought, but also a new mode of life; 
it is m fact a new civilisation, as Sidnt^’ and 
Beatrice Webb ha\e shown in their great book, 
Soviet ConimWKsm * Civilisation has been 
variously defined by liistorians and philosophers, 
but none of these definitions seems to be ade- 
quate or wholly satisfactory There is, however 
no need for a strictly logical definition, as wc 
all know what civilu-ation stands for We know 
that cn ihsation is an organisation of social life 
and that that organisation must make for con- 
tiimcd progress in all spheres of human life 
In the past there were man3’ such cjvili«ation3, 
but most of them liad their roots m relipon 
So we speak of Christian Civilisation, Ilindw 
Civilisation jfuslim Civih'^ation, etc But in 
the communistic civili«ation of today, it is 
not religion but economies that plays the 
dominant role Yet coninninism is a many- 
sided civilisation touching all aspects of human 
life It was outlined by Marx and Engels about 
a century ago, and it is being given a concrete 
shape now in Soviet Russia bj’ their tcalous 
disciples. 

II The Economic Aspects or Communism 

The aim of coniiminism is to establish the 
reign of iu«tico in man’s dealings with man, to 
build up an economically classless society in 
whicli each will serve according to his capacity, 
and will be rewarded according to bis- needs 
This aim or ideal is to be realised, ns tlife com- 
munists tell us, by the abolition of profit- 
making and the nationah-ation of land and 
capital. 

(a) The abolition of profit-making. 

The motho which gives driMng force to 
the production of wealth in c-ipitalistic countries 
is profit-making by the individual Tliw profit- 
motive stimulate® industries of various 
kinds hy holding out pro-pccts of gain to the 
capitah't. On the one hand, the profit moluc 
give® ri'O to a cla®® of “ tpcculator® ’* who buj* 

* All quoUiion« In this aniclr, except xrbere other 
wife indicated, are trora thit book. 


in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest 
and tlius enrich themsehes at the expense of (he 
consumer without making any contribution to 
wealth production; on the other, it produces 
another, perhaps more formidable, class of 
“exploiters", who employ hired labour for 
personal gain and fatten tliem'clves by the 
labour of others. 

In Soviet Russia where communism is being 
established with cmparalleled zeal and fore- 
sight, “ speculation ’’ and “ exploitation ” are 
treated as eerious crimes and heavy punishment? 
are provided for them under tlie Soviet Law. 
The Theory oj Surplus Taluc 

The communists believe in the M.irxian 
theory of suiy'his value and their condemnation 
of “ speculation " and “ exploitation ’’ and in 
fact of all forms of profit-m.'iking, is based upon 
this Marxian thcorj’. Suppo«c, I employ n 
carpenter for throe days and then a painter for 
a day to make for me a marketable piece of 
furniture, and pay them wages' at a fixed rate. 
The carpenter works on a piece of wooil and 
turns it into a table The painter then applies 
paint or vami'h to the table and makes it a 
fini«hed marketable eommoditjh which is then 
sold for Rs. 18 On taking account of the whole 
transaction 1 find that I spent Rs. C on the cost 
of materials (cost of wood and paint), Rs. 4 
on wage® (wages of the carpenter and the pain- 
ter), and a further ®um of Re. 1 as ground-rent 
.\flcr meeting all those items of expenditure, I 
have with me a sum of Rs. 7 left ns my profit. 
But how arc the material® worth Rs 6 trans- 
ferrer! into a coinmodit.v worth Rs 18, .and 
wlicncc come® the surplu® wealth ? It is evident 
that the landlord who takes his rent sitting idly 
at home ha® confrihutctl nothing to (hi? 
lr?«n«fon«aticm. It is equally clear that the 
capilali«t who has done nothing beyond bring- 
ing labour and materials together has played 
only a pa®®ivc role in the process of wealth 
production. Therefore, it i® the active labour 
of the carpenter and Ibc painter wiiicli is inainlj 
te®pon®ihlc for (lie creation of tlic new wealth. 
Convidered in money term®, the labour (of the 
carpenter and the painter) worth Rs 4 has 
transferred the materials worth Rs. 6 into ft 
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commodity worth Rs. 18; in other words, the 
labour which consumed Rs. 4 has created the 
new wealth of the value of Ra. 12 (18-6=12), 
that is, three times its own cost of maintenance 
(w’ages represent labourer’s cost of znaintenaDCc). 
Hence labour has inherent in it, as ^larx points 
out, the quality of producing surplus value 
t.€. a value much greater than what it consumes. 
Therefore, the labour which produces surplus 
value is to be regarded as the only ac^e agent 
in the creation of w'ealth. The orthodox econo- 
mist would reply that this analysis is inadequate, 
as it ignores land, capital, and the entrepreneur’s 
work as factors of production He would 
further say that the landlord’s contnbution is 
remunerated by rent, and the capitalist’s 
contribution as entrepreneur by profit, and that 
there is nothing unjust or unnatural in this 
arrangement. The communist would retort that 
whatever does not enter into wages for labour 
actively performed is unearned income, that 
considering the passive role played by the land- 
lord and the capitalist, the wealth they absorb 
as rent and profit is unearned income, or is, at 
any rate, much too great for their actual pro- 
ductive work, and that the capitalist scheme of 
production unduly stimulates the profil-iuoUvc 
in the rich who fatten themselves on the toils 
of others by ‘ speculation ’ and ‘ exploitation ’. 
Capitalism thus leads, on the one hand, to the 
growing impoverishment of the labouring poor, 
and on the other band, to the increasing enrich- 
ment of the idle rich. Hence capitalism is the 
source of all those evils which spring from social 
inequality and injustice. Moreover, capitalism 
is nl«o the breeding ground of imperialism and 
war. In capitalist countries, as G D. H. Cole 
points out : 

" lDdu$lTiaIi<m has grown up, not «s * balcnccd 
scheme of production and coosoniptidR, but as a srstem 
of nsrrowl; specialised pioduciion of certain classes of 
machine-aade goods based largely on imported raw 
materials, and demanding the import of large quantities 
of food -saSs as well. Any system of this sort must sell 
in order to buy, and it can raise ihe standard of Ilring 
at home by selling more and more of us products abroad. 

It inu^t. moreorrr, if it is to hare more to kB, assure 
)t«eH of a constantly growing supply of raw materials. 
The inevitable results of this ■iiuaiion is seen Jo the 
growth of Imperitli«m in the industrial countries “of the 
we*t and in their nralry for the ^ssession of lources of 
siipplr as well as of eapanding markets for their producla." 

This rivalry is the most potent cause of 
war. Ilcnce capitalism is a great enemy of 
human well-being But eince profit-motive is 
at the root of capitalist production. capiU!i«ni 
can not be cni«hcd without the abolition of 
profit-making 
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(b) The Nationalisation of land and 
capital 

The communUt’s analysis of production 
shows that the profit-motive which is insepara- 
bly connected with capitalistic production 
cannot be rooted out except by a radical change 
in the productive role of the owners of land 
and capital. In other words, the landlord and 
the capitalist must cease to live on the toils of 
others and become, like the labourer, active 
creator of wealth. In order to bnng about this 
consummation, both land and capital, the 
communists maintain, should be nationalised 

Tlie first step towards nationalisation of 
land was taken m Soviet Russia by the infuria- 
ted peasants themselves who, taking advantage 
of the disturbed state of things during the 
revolution, forcibly took possession of all the 
land they could lay their hands on. Tlie Soviet 
Government only completed this process of 
popular expropriation. 

“tThai Lenin did with prudent promptitude w to 
gel the Congress end Somarkom (Cabinet of Minisien) 
to issue a decree declaring all the lands the property uf 
the people as a whole; throwing open to re-allotment 
among the peasant cultivators east estates which were 
owned by the Tsar, the nobility, the Church, and the 
Monasienes, placing this re-distnbuiion in the hands of 
the local coamlltees lo he elected by the peBsania; and 
lesening for national admiBistraiion, aa model agricuh 
total establhhments, the home firms which a relatively 
small nomher of irsprovinv landowners had developed 
for stock breeding and grsln growing on a large teile ” 
And it was not until a considerable time 
had elapsed that the actual transfer of the bulk 
of the land could be effected from individual 
to stale control with due recognition of national 
ownership. The nationalisation of capital was 
perhaps a far more difiicult task for which state 
action was necessary from the start; for it 
meant the liquidation of all classes of capita- 
lists, whether financiers or traders, 
manufacturers or shipowners, speculators in 
land-values or investors on the -stock-exchange 
In Sovdet Russia this policy of liquidation was 
courageously undertaken on a comprehensive 
scale by the Soviet Government who pursued it 
mctcilcs-dy to the bitter end The results were 
that tlie control over production, distribution, 
and exchange passed from the rich few to the 
nation at large, and that expropriafcil 
capitalists who Were paid no compensation had 
to trkc up productive work just like ordinary 
labourer'. 

(c) The rc'uHs of Nntionalis.ation 

Tlie roost outstanding effects produced by 
the nationalisation of land and c.spitnl in 
fkndet Russia de«crve considcratiem, for they 
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throw a flood of light on communism in practice 
Of course, wo do not find there many of those 
things which our capitalist reasoning forces us 
fondly to expect. 

“ Nationalisstion has not meant compuNion to tsl:e 
aerrice under the Government as the only eaployer It 
has not prevented millions of individuals fiom wMking 
independently or in \-oIuntary partnersliips and seltiog 
the products of their labour in the open msrlcel f<* their 
own or their family’s «uhsi«tence. It has not meant 
the abobtion of all pesonal property of any compulMon 
to hue all things in common. It has not presented in- 
equality of income or possession, nor even the payment of 
interest on Covernmani loans and on deposits in the 
postal savings banks.” 

But nationalisation has produced much 
more startling consequences among which wc 
find the following, as the must conspicuous 

(i) Combination of individuality witli fhe 
abolition of social grades 

The combination of the utmost develop- 
ment of individuality with the abolition of 
social grades is an achievement of the highest 
value for the human race. Lenm, as the bead 
of the Soviet government, was, from the very 
beginning, opposed to the idea of a dead level 
equality or uniformity among men He not 
only allowed, but activity encouraged the utmost 
development of individuality m social service 
Hence we find m Soviet Russia a great diversity 
of occupations with divergent meomes and 
possessions for the utmost development of indi- 
viduality; but at the same time there exists a 
constant Attempt at equalisation with the heir 
of progressive inome-tax death-duty nnd the 
like. The Soviet state has made it obligatory 
on ever}’ able-bodied cititcii to engage in some 
kind of socially useful work, according to 
capacity, nnd no exemption from this duty is 
allowed in fa\our of any able-bodied person, 
male or female. Since the landlord and the 
cnpit.ali't have been liquidated and every indivi- 
dual citizen has to earn his bread labour, 
tiwse w ewty wwq mvwaI iw, Sovwt ■Russea, 
viz. the grade of producers by hand or brain, 
including the young who are under preparation 
for proiluctive work and the aged and infinn 
who have done their «hnre of scnifc and can 
only look Itack on their pa«t This is the 
comimmi't ideal of a “ clas«-less fociely a 
Foeietv in which each seiwes according to bis 
rapacity nnd is provided for according to his 
needs. Puch a society is being rapidly estab- 
lished in So\-ict Russia. 

(ii) Univcrsalism 

Nationalisation has pulled domi all econo- 
mie harriers in Soadet Ruseia; and with their 
^ disappearance have vanished all other barriers 


wliich separate iium from man Nationalisation 
haa, therefore, c-tablished w’ h a t Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb call “ Univer^alism They 
write : 

“It 19 a distioeiive feature of the social arrangementa 
®f the Soviet Union ihat, to a degree unparalleW el-e- 
whete, they provide for ever> per?on, irrespeciive of 
wealtli or position, sex or race, the poorest and weakest 
as well fs those who are ' lietter off,’ in all cases equalily 
of opportunity for ihe children and adolescents and. m 
creasmgly, also a common and eirr-risiog siand-rd of 
living for (he whole population. This is well seen in 
the sphere of education Other communities, especially 
dunng the past century or two. heve striien to create 
educated, and even cultivated classes within the nation. 
The Soviet Union is the first to strive, without discrimina- 
tion of sex or race, affluence or position, to produce not 
merely an intelligentsia but a cultivated nation.” 

They further proceed : 

“What U still more unique is the absence of pre- 
judice as to colour or race The hundred or more differ- 
ent races and language groups of the USSR of nearly 
all shade* of colour, including the wildest nomads and 
the most rooted townsmen, the most urbane diplomatists 
and the most primitive barbanans. rnjov not only complete 
identity of legal and political rights, but fJ*o the fullest 
equably of freedom in economic rnd social relations 
Wherever kIiooIs exist at all. those living within reach 
are educated in common; ltie> work toge'her at wage- 
rales differentiated only bj differeocei in the fjsk*f they 
use the «-me public conveyances the same hotels 
holiday homes the same public utilities; they Joia the 
«ame trade unioes and other voluotaiy associations; they 
sit side by side in the lecture rooms libraries theatres 
and cinemas They form mtiiual friendships irrespec- 
tive of rare or eolout. and intermarry freely. Again, 
there is no imposition of a eentrel pattern On the con- 
trary. the cardinal bond of the Soviet Union is ihe gua- 
rantee to each ‘national minority’ of its own ‘enliursl 
auionomv'" 

(ill) Plniincd cconomj' 

LaHly, wtt must refer to the introdiiction 
of “ Planned Economy ” ns one of tl c most 
oiilMnndmg results of nationalisation. In Soviet 
Rii':<‘in, the state, through its different organi«a- 
fmns «ct up for the ptirjw=e, works out statis- 
timlly what exactly thewliole community may 
reasonably need and desire, and communicatct 
to each laetnrv, or mine or nny other centre ol 
production, whnt Rlinre it ha« to bear in the total 
production 

"For thi« purpov. every ficlnry or mine, every 
farm or oilfield, everv Jn-tittile nr olTice. and indeed every 
enierpnve whether lurii strial or cnlmrel. mw makev * 
letaru stmirJng what machinery and malerialv it i« ii«ing. 
end vnhit ro-nmndil'M and MTvice* it hej b^n and 
expert* lo l>e producing, to he compared vriih next yesr's 
a-creerats need* and de«ires of the whole community. 
This emwmou* calciilelion, which was in every other 
cnnntry. thought to be lievond human capicily. i» actually 
performed in the US^R )iv the Stale PJanning Comm)*' 
sinn fCovpIan) in ineewent convnlialion with the power- 
ful AR Union Central Committee of Trade Unions the 
Mthlv o •anl'ed Coninmer* Co-op^rali»e MoTemeot. and 
the several People'* Cnmmis*ar« direrting the ten* of 
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jhou-and« of sepjraiely ad)mni-lra:ed mines, 

oilfields Male {arms. ^*atehou‘es, «liips raiUa>s and nhat 

This gigantic national planning has been 
productive of immense good to the people. It 
has abolished starvation-wages as 'well as 
rentierism, pauperism as well as plutocracy. It 
has enabled everj’ citizen to find work according 
to his capacity, and has thus stamped out 
unemployment. It has established a reasonable 
balance between agriculture, industry and other 
sources of occupation, and has made the alter- 
nation of slumps and booms impossible. Such 
results can take place only in a country where 
nationalisation has placed all economic control 
in the hands of the nation at large. In capitalistic 
countries, where economic planning is being 
introduced in imitation of Soviet Russia, its 
success will necessarily depend upon the nature 
and extent of the control which the state will 
be able to exercise over production distribu- 
tion, and exchange 

HI. CoiiMUNisT PoLinca 
From the political point of view, commu- 
DiEm IS both a theor}' and a method. These 
two aspects of communist politics may be 
discussed separately. 

(a) Communism as a political theory 
As a political theory, communism bolds 
that the political structure of a society is deter- 
mined by economic causes, the economic 
forces which are generated m course of the 
development of its productive and distributive 
proces»es. When in a society, which is pre- 
dominantly agricultural, wealth is produced by 
a labouring class under the control of a landed 
anstrocracy, which absorbs the major portion 
of tJiD wealth created, leaMng but small retuma 
for the labourers, the political power, which 
follows wealth, passes into the hands of tbu 
wealthy class of landlords, and the society thus 
foniied IS called “ feudal ”. With the advance 
of science and the application of science to 
mdustiy, feudalism gnes way to industrialism, 
the feudal structure of the society is broken up, 
and political power passes from the landloids 
to the capitalists who control production and 
distribution in the interest of their own class. 
ThU is called “ Capitalism ”. But CapitaHsm, 
like Feudalism, is also a passing phase in the 
hi-toncal development of society, for the con- 
flicting economic forces which capitalism 
generates are sure to bring about its own down- 
fall. Capitalism gives rise, as we shall see, to 
two opposing cla«ses and a conflict betwem 
them, and thu« it paves the way for communism 


which aims at resolving all class-conflicts by 
establishing a clfiss-Iess society. In communism 
the contradictions of capitalism are resolved and 
reconciled and an equilibrium established. 
Granted that commimism must, in the nature of 
things supplant capitalism, two important 
questions present themselves for solution. How 
is the transition to communism to be effected? 
Can we consciously help in the process of 
transition ^ 

(b) Communism as a political method 

In so far as communism attempts to 
answer the above questions, it becomes a 
political or revolutionary method. 

The vicious system of production and dis- 
tribution produces, the communists hold, stresses 
and strains in the social structure, causing 
conflicts and struggles among the classes. 
Capitalism gives rise to two great conflicting 
classes, the class of capitalists who pos-ess “pelf 
and power" and enjoy nil the good things of 
life, and a property-leas laboiumg class, who 
having nothing of their own except their power 
to work, sell their labour power to the capita- 
list to earn their living This class of 
proletarians must be made fully conscious of 
their own wretchedness and or^ani«ed under the 
leadership of a thoroughly disciplined revolutio- 
narj' party. This is the first step. This 
leadership in Russian revolution was supplied 
by the Bolshevik party When the proletarians 
becomes sufBciently strong and self-conscious, 
they must rise against their oppressors, the 
c.apitalists, and seize from them all political 
power, for without such power the Communist’s 
fOcial and economic programme cannot be 
earned out This is the second step. This step 
was taken in Russian revolution by the prole- 
tarians under the leadership of the Bolshei'ik 
party which was controlled and guided by the 
genius of Lenin 

Ttlien power is gained, the proletarians 
must establish "a dictatorship of the proletariat" 
which shall exist only so long, as the class- 
less 'Ocicty which, is the ideal of Communism 
does not materiali=e “ A dictatorship of the 
proletariat ” docs not mean, as it is apt to mean, 
tyranny or despoti-m of an individual or a 
clique It only means class-rule, the rule of 
the proletarian class over the entire nation. 
It means the unrestricted exercise of power by 
the proletarians in the establishment of a elas-s- 
Ic-s society, but this power is to be exercised, 
not in an arbitrarj* or dictatorial fa«hion. but in 
a way which must reflect the general will of the 
cla«<5 Hence a “dictatorship of the proletariat " 
means nothing more than some form of the 
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popular or representative Government of the 
entire proletarian class set up temporarily for 
the express purpo«e of destroying all claas- 
distinetions and thus inaugurating a society of 
free individuals, in which, witli the abolition 
of classes, the state, as a Cla^-dictatorsbip or 
as a coercive party machinery, will wither away, 
and will be replaced by a mere administrative 
organi«ation for the good of all. 

In Soviet Russia a dictatorship of the 
proletariat has been established 

“In conlrisi with every oilier eommumiy, the USSR 
has evolved a complex and multiform representative v>a 
tern of complete oririnalitv based upon the principle ot 
universal participation in public aflaira, under the gui 
dance of a bishly organised leadership of unique kind 
As we have described, men is represented in three sepa- 
rate capacities, as a citizen, as a producer and as a con 
sumer. In each case the franchise is the widen in the 
world, though with peculiar end steadily dwindling dis. 
qualifications, whil«t the extent to which the entice popu- 
lation actually pariicipacca in elections is without paralleh 
The representative aystem has hiiherio been, above the 
70.000 yillige or city Soviets, one of indirect election; 
but It was in 1933 decided to replace this by direct elec- 
tion upon a franchise uniform tmooe both sexes, all 
races, and every kind of occupation, throughout the USSR ~ 

The Russian Soviet s^’stem is rooted in the 
past hi«tor 5 ’ of Russia; but m a countiy* with 
n different tradition and culture the advent of 
Communi«ni may u«her in a proletarian Govern- 
ment of a difTorent type based on a different 
plan or pattern of representation 

IV Communist Ethics 
At n party conference held in 1924 
Krurska>a, Lenin’s wife, enquired what wa* 
pcrnii-««iblc eondiiet for a coromuni-t and what 
was not The party conference, after long 
(Milicr.nfion, tfccfdcd that “no one code of be- 
hatiotir for the new m.an eoiild be settled on 
but the general principle.’ could Ihj stated ’’ 
The ei'ninium«t« Itelievc that ethics, like 
poi’rfrc'. <ffrnTg< ('nmi eiW afaraMjer o/ fftosir 
fdcml forces winch mould and fashion Ihc life 
of man in a particular commuiuf) . and that 
since tho'C forces arc continually changing, 
there cannot be an nb«olutrlv unalterahle moral 
rode: Imt at the same time they bold that in 
the miiht of llie-e shifting ehanges there are 
certain general principles which he at the root 
of a gooil life, and that tlic'c stable principles 
ran lie formulated The Comnumi-t Ethics i" 
therefore, vneial and mund.ane in ita outlook: 
tl ha« nil reference to anything lieyond the 
tmmil.iiie cvi-tcnce, and no cotieem with anv 
“ihing Ivcyond the social life of man. The social 
lacter of Communist Ethics arise.*, as the 


communi-t<» point out, from the peculiar naturu 

of man. 

“Mflii is ilie creation of the society from the family 
group right up lo the stale Without some form of social 
grouping Aomo sspienj is non.exi$tent. The individual 
IS thus the group in one of its mamfeMations Equal]}, 
the group life is only one of the direction^ taken by the 
lives of its indivlduj members. The service which 
raoralit) reqnires the individual to give to the communi- 
ty is only a particular outcome of the instinct of self- 
preservation without which individual life could not con- 
tinue; a form of the service whicli he render to himself 
in order that hi» own individualiiv may be developed to 
the fullest praeiieahle exlenl The prospent) and success 
of the community as a whole is a condition precedent to 
the utmost prosperity and success of the individuals of 
whom the community is composed. Scientificallv con- 
sidered there is nol, and never can be, any conflict beivseen 
the genuine interest of the individual in the highest of 
and fullest development of his own nature and his own 
life, and the genuine interest of the eoramimit) is being 
consinuted of the highest and mo»l fully developed in- 
dividuals. Morality is thus, in a real sense a part of the 
aaturt of ihe «fl5vcr«e. not to be invented but to be di— 

In this <li$co%ery the communist ideal of a 
eh<-<-lc?« society must play the most important 
part 

Doing n social animal w1iq-c life is bound 
up organicallv, so to say, wjth the life of the 
society, man under an inescapable obligation 
to ser\e lits community. But social sctT’ice ha« 
no meaning or significance unless it is directed 
ti» the realisation of an ideal or purpose. 'This 
ideal i« nipplied by the eominum«t conception 
of the “cl.a«'-less society” about which wo 
have alreadv «pokcn Being asked about the 
eciferion of good conduct, one of the mo«t inflti- 
nitial and widely respected leaders of the 
Coinmmust Pnrtj once said : 

“Whstever conduced to the building up of the rl»"- 
lc»s MK-iety w»« good »nd vhatfvcr impeded it we» hsd ” 

Therefore the eoinmuni't ethies in ile 
broadest outline ma.v be stated thus : 

Keep befivre 5011 the picture of a clavs.lr«s society 
>« ytmr aJcjI, arid .sftixe >,ou/ rjOTi.ttuvnv'/ as .K-V-je yiov 
can »o av to bring about a vpeedy tealistiioii of the ideal. 

Tlirce iinport.ant result* have followed from 
the practical adoption of the Communist Etliic® 
in Soviet Iht«'ia In the fir«t place, the accep- 
tance of the eommuni't mornlitv makes it 
incuml>enl upon every indnidual to employ 
all lu« niental energj to discover what riiould 
be the lie-t line of action, con“i«tcntly with hi* 
ideal or purpo'e in life, m the circuinstnnecs in 
which he ma.v be placed, and to adopt that line 
of action which he finally decides upon Hence 
moral excellence depend# upon a «cicntificnlly 
correct apprni'emeiit of the facta which pre«enl 
tltein«ehe8 in a particular situation This 
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brings about a new attitude to science, an 
attitude which encourages the cultivation of 
science on the moat extensive scale as a supreme 
national duty, and insists upon the widest 
possible diffusion of scientific knowledge without 
the distinction of race or sex. Secondly, a 
moral lapse, in this view, is a failure of the 
individual to read the situation correctly m a 
detached scientific spirit, a failure which is due 
either to an error of judgment or to an 
insufficient mental equipment Whatever may 
be the cause, a moral failing, unless it is proved 
to be a deliberate default, desen’es to be sym- 
pathetically corrected, rather than to be puni^ed 
AMth luidue seAcrity. This attitude has resulted 
in an extraordinary degree, in softening the 
rigours of the criminal law (except in the case 
•of the enemies of the Communist state) and in 
the humanisation of the houses of correction, 
such as prisons, prophylectoria, etc. 

The third important result is the emergence 
of a new conscience, anew sense of social justice. 
This neAv conscience demands equality of rights 
and opportunities for all. It does not discri- 
minate between man and man, nor between 
man and woman, and insists on the distribution 
of goods and services according to needs. In 
the matters of sex-relation it permits equal 
freedom to botli sexes; and although it aliowe 
the greatest latitude in marriage and diATorce. 
it condemns sexual excesses of all kinds as 
incompatible with a good communist hfc It 
dots not brand with illegetiniacy any child bom 
out of AAcdlock, but it takes severe notice of 
any conduct in which the future interest of the 
child u neglected or jeopardised 

In the economre sphere this new conscience 
sets up a new scale of A’alues, and insists that 
labour slioiild cease to be a continuous drudgery 
for an iiiicnor class, which it has been hitherto, 
but fboTiId be the means of joyous service and 
occupation for alh that exploitation should come 
to an end and with it pauperism and plutocracy 
It condemns inequality of all kinds, whether 
in work or leisure, in education or recreation 

Y Communism and Rixigion 
Communism has sometimes been acclaimed 
a- a new religion. There is, indeed, some truth 
in thi- dcjcription, for has not eommunisro 
placed before man a new ideal of life which ha« 
infn-cd new hope and called forth new venera- 
tion ■’ Ha« it hot evoked in its A’ctarics a new 
enthusia-in, honiering almost on fanaticism, 
such a^ chnracteri'cd the religious martyrs of 
old Like Chri-ti.mity, communism aims at 
lirincma down the kingdom of God on earth; 


SC^S 

it aims at establishing a class-less society in 
which human brotherhood of the purest type 
will prevail. Like Christianity, communism 
has its churches and church dignitaries, its con- 
fessions and excommunications, its ceremonies 
and rituals only they are called by secular 
names and save secular purposes. It has 
ennobled and uplifted human life to an extent 
which 13 really astounding Yet Communism 
is not a religion in the truest sense of the term. 
Both in theory as well as in practice, it is anti- 
religious. It not only denies an immortal soul 
and the siipersensuous world, but it attempts 
by all possible means to bring to atrophy the 
God-uige in man — the urge which impells the 
finite man to seek communism w'ith the ifinite 
The religious policy of the Soviet Union is 
reflected in its social programme which passed 
through two stages. In the first stage the pro 
gramme was Auolently anti-religious and included 
the following items : 

(«> An acute propaganda again^l beheU in Cod, 
immoittliiy of ibe foul, and the other vorld 

(h) The peT'eeutlon of the clergv and the believer*. 

(c) The forcible closing nf the churches end other 
places of worship and the coofi<catian of church proper- 

This destructive programme continued for 
manA* years under the Soviet regime until it 
was realised that religious persecution defeats 
if« own purpose. In 1931 Kershensev wrote ; 

‘A belioer who«e ^ellglo^l^ feelinss are affronted 
Will become »nll more religions. Thus the forcible do*- 
mg of a church against the wilt nf the populetion a>iI 1 
merely e»oke a de»prra»e pa»«ioj>ate struggle and confirm 
the dupe- of the priests in rheir faith Hie culiiiral 
standard^ of the population mu=t he raided, book® of 
popular science- cirealatrd, the cinemas and theatres 
snbslituled for church ceremonie-. for people go to church 
lor enleriainmeDl al=o for the «ake of ringing or ritual 
In this wey -ne shall achieve the emancipation of the 
workers frora the yoke of religion” 

Thus a change gradually came oAcr the 
religious policy of the Soviet Union and an 
overt flank attack was resorted to in the place 
of the open frontal assault A new programme 
was adopted which aimed at weaning away the 
mind of the people from religion by muitiplyinar 
the means of scientific knowledge and recreation 
This was the second stage. 

Religion, the Communist's argue, flouri=he'i 
in ignorance, poverty and sickne=s; and if thes*- 
can be weeded out, religion will die of inaniina- 
tion. Therefore, the new programme included 
elaborate measures for fighting ignorance, 
povertA', and sickness, and providing adequatelj ■ 
for the cultural and physical recreation of the 
people. Tliis secular programme was wisely 
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devised nnd was good in itself; but the. anti- 
religious motive behind it w'as not only blasphe- 
mous but silly. The cause of human happiness 
can never be advanced by the method of 
intolcrent persecution which the Communists 
pursued at the first stage, nor by ignoring the 
demands of the higher nature and confronting 
them with the pleasures of the lower — ^the 
methods which the Communists adopted at the 
second stage. The Communists were wise 
enough to discover the folly of rehpous 
persecution, but how long will they remain 
blind to the absurdity of killing relipon with 
science and recreation f 

The anti-religious policy of Soviet Russia 
derives its strength from the materialistic 
philosophy of Karl Marx about which w’c shall 
speak presently, and from the feelings of 
horror and detestation with which religion came 
to he regarded by the Russian people on 
account of its unholy alliance with Tsantc 
oppre8«ion Rasputin, whose profligacy and 
pernicious influence on the Tsar and the Tsarina 
arc well-known, was not a solitary instance of 
the degraded clergy. Prof MacMurray did not 
perhaps exaggerate when he declared m 1934, 
after carefully atudying the condition of reli- 
gion in pre-revolutionary Russia, that 
•■nearly all that relipon has been anrt has meant m 
Ru*«ia, oupbt to perish forever from the face of rhe earth 
and fritn the memory of mi*n " 

But in a country with a different religious 
tradition it is doubtful if the anU-religious 
piogiamine of Communism will make much 
headway, for the ideal of communism is, as it 
must appear to a sober judgment, more in 
harmony with a tlicistic than with an atheistic 
scheme of life. 

VI. The Bases of Communism 
From what we have said so far, it is clear 
that Communism is n secular civilisation with 
a comprehensive socio-economic programme 
and a taboo on religion This new civilisation 
draws its strength and sustenance from two 
inniii sources, from the philosophy of Karl 
Mnr\, and from the innate urge or passion of 
the human nature for social justice These 
two are the ba«es of communist civilmtion, 
and ns such, dcsciwe consideration. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose 
to enter into a detailed examination of 
Marxian philosophy in all its a'pccts Wc 
shall content oursches with a few* cniicai 
ob«en-ations on ®ome of its funaaroratal 
-tenet*. Tlie first thing to icmatk about 


Marxian philosophy is that it has a predomi- 
nantly economic bias and is thercfoic, one- 
sided, in spite of its undoubted contributions 
to the understanding of socio-economic pro- 
blem-. Marx starts with an economic theory 
of value and endeavours to show how the 
class that produces wealth by its labour is 
exploited by other classes who take only a 
passive pact in the productive process, how 
this exploitation of labour leads to concentra- 
tion of capital on the one hand, and pauperism 
on the other, and how these results prepare the 
ground for Communism. So far as this socio- 
economic theory in its broadest outline is 
concerned, I can say with Prof. Laski that, 

“It IS a great indictment of capitalist production, 
ina<$ive an its oullme. convincing in its detail, an in- 
dictment such as neither Carlyle nor Ru«l.m had the- 
power or strength lo draw,” 

As an analysis of economic facts, it may 
not be teachnically faultless but it has, on the 
whole, bome the test of history; and it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that all over 
the world things are moving fast towards the 
goal of industrial nationalisation which Man. 
so strongly advocated as a remedy against the 
evils of capitalist production. 

From lus economic theory Marx draw a 
the corollary that all social formations are 
detenmned by economic causes, that all his- 
torical institutions, whether political or 
commercial, legal or ethical, are the results of 
socio-economic conditions That there is soin}- 
tiuth in this interpretation of history no one 
can deny Take, for instance, tlie history of 
English Puritanism or of American Revolution,, 
nmi you will find it impossible not to recognise 
the economic inccntiic as a fundamental factor. 
But It 18 equally true that these historical 
uphcvals cannot find their adequate or complete 
oxjilnnation m terms which are exclusively 
economic Factors other than economic enter 
into the picture and deserve equal considera- 
tion Or take again the rise of Chri<tianity or 
Buddhism n* a historical phenomenon, and 
explain it in purely economic terms, elcinimtinp 
the personality of its great founder, such an 
inte^rctntion will be notlimg but a trav«!ty 
of historj*. Economic determinism, as a theorv 
or «cheme of historical interpretation is falla- 
cious, for it involves the substitution ’of a part 
for the whole cau®e. 

The *ocio-cconomic outlook which pre- 
pondemtes in the writings of Marx makes him 
blind to the mflucnccfS that come from tlio 
»Mhs of human personality This explains hia 
Ini-torwal mateimbsm" which gives ri*c to 
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economic determinism in history and athnsra 
in religion. Philosophers have fought long and 
arduous battles over the issues involved in the 
materialistic interpretation of man and the 
universe, and a scholarly student may decide 
for himself what side to take m tliis age-long 
conflict. What is more important is to set 
forth those con-iderations which go to show 
that materiaUsni is inconsistent ^\ith the social 
scheme ^\hich Marx him«elf unfolds 

The denial of God and the supernatural 
■world such a' ne find in Marxian Materialism 
detrimental to the progress of science and 
arts by which Marxism lays so much store. 
Such a denial, by limiting beforehand the 
powers of the human mind, breeds or fosters a 
dogmatic attitude which sap’ tlic '•pint of free 
«nc\uiry. Dogmatic theology is as fatal to 
scientific progress as dogmatic secularism 
Again, materialism docs not admit the 
existence of a higher nature in roan, the nature 
from which springs Ids urge for the invisible 
world, the urge for the world of beauty and 
goodness. ho!inc«s and perfection, the urge 
wliich flowers into arts and religion Hence 
Alarxisin inimical to the progres* of science 
and arts Moreover, Marxism with its msist- 
enee on cla«'-hatrcd and clas«-war looms 
Ix'tore u« a« the harbinger of social chaos; for 
violence begets \iolence, and reiohilton, unless 
tempered by extraordinary self*di«cipline and 
goodwill, provokes counter-revolution, ns wc 
arc witnessing to our sorrow today in Soviet 
Hus'ia. Psyeliologically speaking, repression 
whether in the religious or in the political field 
i' Ixjund to produce “ reaction formation? ” 

But ICarl Marx was higher than his 


philosophy Though his reason quaikd before 
empiricism, his moral nature ro«c to the liighcst 
altitude, and was fired by an impersonal loic, 
by a love or pa«sion for jU'tice I.aski truly 
says 

** M&rx Has the RrsE ihmker lo expo-e in all ita 
hollowne<s the moral laadegtiacv of a commercial civili- 
aaiiOD He -bowed that in anv $ocirtv where the mam 
eflort 1$ the attzinmeni of weahh the qualities that are 
ba-icallr noble rannot acquire (heir full \igour. He 
made finally impos-ible any econ •mic s)Mem which makes 
ttie soluDie of trade ihe tr<t of national wellbeing, and 
he put III the forefront of *'<131 di»cu'«ion the ultimsie 
que-tion of the condition of the people He performed 
the incalculable eeniee to hi< generation of bringing to 
It a mes-age of hope in en epoch where men -eemed to 
lbem«eUes to have teen the helple** tulim. of a miH rv 
l.«*n which ihcrc wa« no relea«e In cvers country of 
the world where men hare -et lliem'ebes l<> the la*k of 
eocirJ improiemeni Mart ha. been always the «ouree 
M vr.-pyi«M>iy aw^ 

ifnne is distiuguisiutl frum ail other writers 
on socio-economic question* by his great 
pa'?ion for -ocial ju«Hcc It -limcw bnHinntly 
through ail his \vnik«. and it i« tin- nobU 
jiafion that g»c« his communism nil the 
beauty and strcngtli it po-st^'cs and cnnblca 
It lo cast Its mv'lcriou* spell on all miblc minds, 
young or old But Marxian iimtcnali'in uith 
which Communism stand* wedded weaken* 
Its subjective foundations, though it may 
improve the 'Ofiai environment in which Com- 
mimi'm flouri'lie- \Mmt tlie result of thi« 
combination of comnnim-m with niatenali*m 
will 1)0 It i« (lifncult to foresee Wliether Com- 
muni'in wiil be compelled by it* inner logic to 
break its tie with materiali«m. or materialism 
will engulf if* nobler ps^^ion- time alone wil) 
«how 
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One of the most outstanding features of the 
Japanese trade during the last twenty years 
lias been its se^ ere competition in almost all Uie 
markets of the world. The prices at which 
Japanese goods are being sold in markets in 
Africa, in North and SouUi America, in England, 
in Europe, in India and m China, in fact, in 
every market of the world arc at times so 
astoundmgly low and competitive tliat traders, 
industrialists, raanutacturers, economists and 
even statesmen have one and all felt non- 
plussed at the Japanese competition. Various 
arguments and theories are being pot forward 
to explain the situation The object of this 
article is to explain Japanese competition from 
all aspect? giving facts and figures wherever 
possible 

To understand correctly the magnitude of 
the development of the trade of Japan, it would 
be useful to have some data on her general trade 
and prosperity during the last seventy years 
The following table would therefore w very 
useful : 

Table No. 1 

Total Foftign Trade per 

Year Trade. Population. Head. Rrmarka. 

Yen Yen 

IS68 25 000POO 28,111.600 0-90 

1870 47,000,000 32,000.000 1-SO 

1884 53 000,000 37 500.000 1 43 

1894 230,000000 41,000,000 SCO 

1897 Cold waa introduced as legal tender. 

1899 433.000X00 43,500,000 10 00 Ship boildme 

was encouraged 

1901 690000,000 46200000 15 00 tlar»rt'hllu««ia. 

1912 1,145,000.000 52.750000 22 00 

1915 12W.OOOOOO 52.700000 23-50 

1918 1X80,000000 54 500.000 30-00 Europeanwar 

1923 3,050000,000 58,000 000 52 60 B)gse«t Earth 

r[uake in Japan 

1931 2380 000,000 65 300 000 31 80 Gold Embargo 

1933 3.932.000.000 67200 000 58-50 

1937 7300,000000 70.000,000 10-1 OO 

From the above table, it would be clear 
that the industrial development of Japan has 
been phenomenal. There is admiration for the 
Japanese people for their complete and thorough 
organization and competition yet it has a 
demoralising cfTcct on many nations that ate 
L.i hng to come up, e.g., in a country like 


India which is just beginning to organize lb? 
industries. When the Japanese selling prices 
are taken into account, a feeling of pessimism is 
felt because on a careful analysis, it looks as 
though with the best of talent and organization 
it IS impossible to compete with Japan. If the 
Japanese competition were .straight and fair, 
there would be some justification for this fecling 
of helpfcasness but the facts are otfienvi«e and 
when they arc carefully studied, it would be 
clear that we need not be di«coiiragecl m our 
efforts It is not always such a fair game as 
It looks. . „ 

When, all the exports of Japan are carciiilly 
examined, they can be classified under two 
main he.adings • 

tl> Tbo»e ipdu»trie( for which Jipan hat a plenidul 
tiipply of raw maicriatt and (2) iho*c raw mtlcrialt for 
which Japan dcpcedt upon foreign countnn 

Under the first heading the following 
industries can be included • 

Raw tiik and ulk truelet. poiterr, porcelain, sla«*. 
cement, fi<b oil, aiijficiat *ilk, cle. 

Under the second heading may be classed : 

Cotton teaiilea. Woolien articlea. Iron and Steel rninu* 
facturea. mineral oiU, etc 

In tho«e industries where Japan luxs her own 
supply of raw materials, she is in a position of 
vantage and with her educated, trained, cheap 
and efficient labour, her cost of production is 
certainly low It should be remembered that 
in addition to cheap .and educated labour, Japan 
has a network of nailways, tramways, and 
canals which facilitate cheap production and 
distribution of good-^ She has one of the most 
efficient organization- in the w orld for producing 
and dii-tributing x-erj- chc.ap electricity which 
lias fo«tercd her so-caifed cottage industries. 
Thanks to tlie he.ny protective tariff, the home 
market (having only one price standard) is 
reserved for Japanese goods only. There are 
orgamzctl a'-ociafions which control and regu- 
late the production and distribution of finished 
goods both in the home market and foreign 
markets The price in the home market i® «o 
adjusted that it leaves .a safe margin for foreign 
export at competitive prices In the home 
market, there is only one kind of articles (and 
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tliat ii Japanese) and these arc 'Cild at a price, 
fixed by the associations controlling the trade 
of that article. In a country like India \\here 
ow ing to free trade, all sorts of articles are being 
sold, a distinction is made between cheap and 
costly goods. In many -cases, there is a Bprplus 
production which has got to be sold out at any 
cost and at any rate. These and other factors 
are responsible for the sale of Japanese -goods 
at cheap prices in the foreign markets Some 
ot them are sold at puces much cheaper than 
the cost of production in the country itself. 
Under separate headings, the important methods 
•and potent causes adopted will be disem-sed in 
detail in the following paragraphs 

Of all the important causes, the most 
important place is to be given to exchange 
dumping, that is to say. the depreciation of the 
Japanese Yen As soon as England went off the 
gold standard, Japan received like other 
countries a serious shock for her export market 
The purchasing po^^e^ of the Yen went up m 
terms of the Sterling but the selling capacity 
of the Japanese goods fell because the Yen 
remaining the same, the price in Sterling or its 
equivalent in other markets naturally went up 
In Japan the trade during (he years 1931 and 
1932 was vcr>’ much upset Japan could not 
sell cheap although sW could buy cheap 
.Japan had no other alternative but to depre 
ciatc her own currency and this she has done 
with greet skill. The Japanese Yen which in 
English currency was ranging between 2s and 
2^ 2d (or half the American gold dollar) 
during the European war and after, was succcs-*- 
fully depreciated to the value of Is 2d at which 
level it has been kept steady for the la-t 
«ovorft1 years The Japanese ’Govemment has 
taken cvciy coneeiyablc precaution to maintain 
this rate in spite of the “China incident"; the 
export o) gtfld^as'bccn stopped s'lnee 1D38 and 
not more than 100 Yon arc allowed to be taken 
out of the country exerpt with the pprmi-««inn 
of the Gnx'cmmcnf 

The result of this step can now be cxammctl 
and understood An article worth ten Yen, for 
example, was sold m England for one pound 
Sterling Dcfore England went off the gold 
standard The same article, after England 
went off the gold st.andanl began to eoel in 
Encland one jvpund file «liilling«, the corres- 
ponding Jnpanc'o priec, i e , ten Yen remaining 
the same. Thi< meant, of eour'C. a «ct back 
((* the «ale of Japanr«c goods in (he Engli«h 
m.arkct. Now let us «cc what happens when 
the Jflp.anr<c Yen li.as pone down to J« 2d. 
The same sr(>lp worth 10 Yen can now be sold 


m England for 11s. 8d. itie corresponding 
Japanese price being the same. The cliange in 
pnee of the same article has been from 20s. 
down to 11s. Sd. The result is obvious. The 
English market is flooded with cheap Japanese 
goods, the prices in Japan remaining the same. 

As a next alternative, let us examine the 
price situation m India. The Yen during the 
year 1917-18 was equivalent to Re.l.lOas. in 
Indian money, therelore, an article worth 10 
Yen in Japan used to cost in India, in Indian 
money nearly Rs IG 4as. Tlie same article 
now with the Japanese Yen equivalent to about 
I2a3. 6p. (Is. 2d ) will cost Rs.7 13as., the 
predeprcciation price being Rs 16.4as., t.e., less 
than half tne old price. It must be 
remembered, in this connection, that the Indian 
rupee has no independent existence and is 
wedded indissolubli' to the pound Sterling. 
The result of this to the Indian trade and the 
Indian manufacturer is simply disastrous. 
A Japanese soap c.ikc, for example, which was 
worth As. 4 is at once sold for As. 2 only by 
the Japanese, whereas the Indian soap manu- 
facturer cannot pr>«eibly reduce his price from 
4.1' to 2as 

To the Indian manufactuier, therefore, the 
.bipanc'C competition is nothing short of a 
miracle and it i« no wonder tnat he is lost in 
bewilderment lie loses his morale and feels 
that he is inroropetent Ho has to stop his 
work for no fault of his He is made to suffer 
for no ineflicicncy on lii« part The consequence 
is (hat m the manufacture of all those articles 
foi which Japan has her own raw materials, 
she can and she has simply flooded the loreign 
markets with cheap articles, which have a 
crushing and demoralising effect on the^ foreign 
manufacturers, whereas the Japanese manu- 
facturer Is working all happily and noniially 
barked up by a manipulated exchange. 

Tlie economist would argue, however, that 
the depreciation of the currrncy in a country 
automatically means an incrc.nso in internal 
wages, labour, and co.«t of living in that 
country Thi« argument is true fully in the 
c.nsc of only those countries that have to import 
their foodstuffs from out.«idc and have got to 
pay for them m foreign exchange Tliis i« what - 
happened m the caee of Germany offer (he Great 
Wnr right upto the yc.ir 1921 when the Rcntcn 
Mark wa« introduced which change*! the 
financial n»pcrt of the country. In the ea«e of 
•Japan, however, things arc veiy different. 
Rice. fi«h. vegetables, coal, etc , the main'Tw 
quiritc', are .xl) Jap.xne<e prfvhict*. 
lia« not to imriort any of her 
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The late Mr. Laloobhai Shanialdas on 
pages 66 to 69 of his well-known book My 
Impressions of Japan refers to the example of 
cement and makes us believe that Japan 
producing very cheap cement and therefore 
beats India in the Indian market. Obviouslj, 
this author has not examined the figures pitK 
perly. Cement has been selling in Japan fof 
the last many years at the steady price of 
Y. 20 to Y. 21 per ton, ue., in Indian money 
about Rs 16 per ton In the Bombay and 
Calcutta markets, this same Japan cement is 
being sold for Rs. 33 to Rs. 34 per ton Of this, 
the Government of India charges Rs. 184as. 
per ton as the import duty that means, out of 
Rs 34 at least Rs 19 are guTn away ag 
Cu'toms dutv and landing charges, etc. This 
lea\e3 a balance oi Rs 15 per ton. The freight 
em the? Jjpasssp rfznpjji per Sros> Kobe it> 
Bombay or Calcutta is Y. 8, i.e., Rs 6 6as 
{Y.=as. 12/6) therefore onlv Rs. SlOas ar^ 
left out of Rs 34 The middleman's profit etc 
is not included. It is expected, therefore, that 
only Rs. 6 are available for being sent to japan 
ns the price per ton The argument is. there- 
fore, clear The price of cement which u 
Rs. 16 per ton in Japan ts only Rs 6 per toij 
in India. The follonine quotation from the 
Japan Year Book of 1934 will be read with 
interest : 

** Cement a1$o exported to HaKSu. China and the 
Dutch Eaat Indiea bat the export oee a aetbaek br resm«. 
live meaaurea on Japanese products adopted by these 
countries for the reason that the; were dumped mi (Aese 
eounmei. The Japan Cement Export Society was esuh. 
Iished for export control.'’ 

In certain industnee, where Jap.m has te, 
buy her raw materials from outside, c g , coHon, 
wool, rubber, etc , the prices inside and ouisidt 
are adpusled m such a manner that a part oi the 
profits made* in the countiy is used (o sell 
similar articles in the foreign markets at \erj* 
competitive price® 'Tlie argument i- siniplo 
First of all, the import duly on the imported 
textile goous being prolubitiio, foreign good$ 
cannot be imported ra the counlrj*. Secondlj*, 
m certain items, the Japanese tastes art 
peculiar and foreign markets cannot proslucf 
articles to suit the Japanese taste Take, for 
example, the Japanc-e Kiwonu, Oht and Tabt, 
tlie tJTiical dress worn by the Japanoc raeti 
and women Tlie Japanese Jviwiono worn by 
the Japanese women i- .'omctimes more etetly 
than some of the ornaments worn by the women 
in India These Kimonos and 06Cs arc road^ 
by the Japanese for the Japanese only and arc 
vciy expensive It h.is been the experience of 
this wntcr that in Japan, no necktie can bp 


had for anything less than 50 sen, i. e., about 
8d or Gas 6p. and the same necktie can be 
had in the Indian market for about Sa®. to 4as. 
after paying the middleman’s profit, freight, and 
the import duty of at least 30 per cent. 
Similarly, a suit of clothes made of the 
.lapanese silk costs in Japan three times as much 
as a similar suit made of the same Japanese 
sUk in India at a place like Benares As is 
well-known, tfie so-called “ Benares silk indus- 
try' ” uses Japanese yam as its raw material. 
In tlie matter of woollen goods, also, the prices 
in Japan are much higher than the prices out- 
side It should also be noted in this connection 
that the foreign exporters doing business m 
Japan are not allowed fo buy their goods tn 
Japan and sell them tn the country. They can 
only do so pronded they' sell through the 
Jsp.'inese 'Irade Associatioa irhich means at the 
prices fixed by the Japanese Trade Guilds It 
is true that there is what is called, the con- 
sumption tax of 9 to 10 per cent on the cotton 
and silk goods sold m the country — a tax levied 
by the state for purposes of income. But this 
small consumption tax of 10 per cent cannot 
enhance the prices to twice or thrice the price 
at which it IS sold in foreign markets. The 
following quotations from Japanese source® in 
.«upport of this argument arc extremely valuable, 
“Cotton nulls in Japan being rich m 
financial resources, can buy raw cotton ad- 
vantageously at any time For instance wlnt 
would a mill do that buys raw cotton today 
at 20 yen per 100 kin, if the market falls to 
18 yen per 100 kin tomorrow ? If the mill 
does not take any step, tlie discrepancy of two 
ven will have to be borne So the mill’ buys 
more at 18 yen, 16 yen. 15 yen. 13 yen and so 
on, buying more as the market falls. The mill 
pursues the same policy of biij’ing a® the market 
advances from 18 to 25 yen, and so on Wicn 
ail the purchases are avcraied, it is always 
found that the raw co’ton stocked m adiancc 
for a year and a half is at a favourable level 
of price 

Their financial strength enable* the 
Japanese mills to pursue the '.am" sound policy 
in selling yam. If the yam sold today at 35 
yen per bale goes up by 5 yen tomorrow, how 
is the los* made up ? The mill .will keep selling 
yam at 45 yen, 50 yen and ®o on The aver- 
age selling price for the year will pro\-c advan- 
tageous a® m the c.'u-e of buying raw cotton. 
Japanese cotton mills are often highly spoken 
of for their ability to buy and sell advanha- 
gcou'ly. Thej* may indeed dc«eri'p the 
commendatinn. but .a® a m.atter of fact there 
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nuddleman’o profit, freight and import duties. 
In Japan the same pair of shoes costs at least 
R«. 7. 

In the ease of eli-et glass, also, one case of 
sheet glass costing A’. 8.20 (Rs.6.8as.) in Japan 
has been sold in the Bombay and Calcutta 
merkels for a minimum price of Rs.4 8as. after 
Pv^ying freight, landing charges, profit and an 
import duty of 25 per cent, the average price 
being Rs. 6 to Rs 7 per case. 

“A strong point of IfipanM gl?s> export »» tfiat 
Japanese ^fanu^acture^$ and Traders ere able to reduce 
their export prices Ly 30 per cent higher than usual, 
litporlers are wi*ely leaving room for competition with 
fore.gn products, even though tanfl rates ere raised by 
foreign countries." (Japan Ytnr Book 19M) 

In the case of hydrogenated fish oil or 
fatty acids obtained from thaL whereas the 
Japanc.«c price is A’ lG-18 per CavI n Japan, 
the s-amc fatty acids are sold m lodia — ^in 
Bombay, for R* 10 per Cwt. after paying 
for the freight and an import duty of 2.5 
per cent. 

An cxlrnordinanly interesting feature of 
Japanese trade is that Japan is at one and the 
-ainc time producing, importing and exporting 
article®, all being done simultaneously. Take 
for example, four typical industries namely 
caustic soda, «oda ash. animcnium sulphate and 
motor cars 

TAme «iiowt\e I'noofcrioji. Ijicouts A^o J-xpokts or 
Cacstic Soov 
ll** METtlC toys) 

^cAf rroduciioA. Imparts 

1913 4.257 12.0W 

1918 8.997 21.SM 

1921 W12 1.291 

1931 Wi36 41593 

1933 131.709 112 477 

1936 26.3527 111537 

1937 •JWOOa 127,429 


t 5.116 
123.911 
1 5514 


Tasii »>iowi>c the I>oolctk»y. lMrOBr>A*ni Esro«i» 
or Soda Ash. 


Yen 

1914 

1921 

1932 

1937 


Prodactioa Import* Export* 
1.722 32.7P0 ml 

9 628 nS£00 ml 

132507 47.431 S569 

46139 JZS>J 


^OTE— The ripon of Sod* .\»h h»* cotntoeDeed ctily 
T'crnily 


Sri I 


Table siiotsinc Pnoocertov, Imports A^D Exports or 



Ammonium Sulphate 



(iX METCJC 

tons) 


Year 

Production 

Import* 

EXporis 

1926 

147 000 

296,026 

4502 

1927 

176,475 

250 014 

774 

1930 

265826 

302.903 

14 924 

1931 

393 237 

22(.148 

11,603 

1933 

471 343 

108 4-19 

50,061 

1934 

49(350 

160,401 

1526 

1936 

1271,000 

314,000 

17 700 

1937 Jtn. 

to July 


7500 


Note. — I n ''*37 trade t* eteatfy affected due to th^ 
** China incidents " 


From the above tables, it will be secij 
clearly that the production of Caustic Soda 
Soda Ash and Ammonium Sulphate is going ujj 
year after j’ear but at the same time, th^v 
demand for these in the home market is als(j 
going up so fast that the home production 
not sufficient to meet the homo demand. As 
consequence, imports have got to be made. Ont^ 
can understand the necessity of importing thestj 
articles to make up the deficit in the homi^ 
production. But to import and to export 
simultaneously and to compete with tlic sarntj 
foreign producer from 4\lioin the purchases ar^ 
made, is an extraordinarj’ achievement Ii^ 
the Indian market, for example, the Japanese 
are competing with the Imperial Chemical 
Industrie®. Limited, in the sale of Soda Ash anej 
Caustic Soda etc. and it is from this sam^ 
company that the Japanese are buying (heir 
surplus needs. It is equally amazing that (he 
.fapanese when they purchase from those foreign 
companies resen'e to thom«clves the right of 
seUing (he eamc products in any market and 
nt any price they choo'^e. 

In the manufacture of motor cars, again, 
foreign concerns are allowed to n«semblc parts 
m Japan and the Japanc'c them«clves are 
pronlicinc omJ’'nr ifwoi'idcircinr; iJu-i-s; ami* 
Fmall baby ears. The home production is not 
cnouch to meet the home market and yet a few 
“Datsun” cars arc being exported to foreign 
market® onl}' a.s “ feelers ” for future ndvertise- 
ment® 
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This has vcrj’ nearly come to pa^s in her 
production of Ammonium Sulphate. It is 
reported that before the close of the ye.nr 1938, 
Japan has been able to produce, in the countrj'j 
all the Ammonium Sulphate she needs. During 
the year, 1939,^ not only will the import be 
stopped but she will have enough to export for 
nhich by a premeditated policy, she has already 
created new markets by her sales organiration. 

Tile prjce of caustic soda per Cwt. in Japan 
in 1937, \% os Y. 9 to Y. 10, per Cwt. The 
freight to India is about Y. 1.00 per Cwt. on 
tills the import duty in India is 30 per cent 
and still the Japanese soda n as the cheapest in 
India, selling at about Rs. 9 or so per vJwt. 

It is supposed by many outside Japan that 
the Japanese Government systematically sub- 
sidises many of her articles to be sold cheap 
m the foreign markets. This statement as will 
be seen from the preceding arguments is too 
bro.ad to be true. It Is quite true, subsidies 
have been given in the past and are being given 
today for certain new industries in their initial 
and experimental stages. In many cases, as 
for example, textile industry, woollen industiy, 
leather industiy, shipbuilding mdustrj', etc , 
the state has not only given subsidies but the 
state has actually financed and started model 
factories which after successful working have 
been handed over to private enterprise. Once 
a successful unit of working lias been established 
by the state, private enterprise has come 
forward and industries have expanded without 
further help. In the last few years motor cars, 
photographic industries and synthetic oil, etc 
nave been receiving special state oid. The 
Department of Commerce and Industiy has been 
gmng for several j'cars annually a subsidy of 
Y. 130,000 to standardized cars at Ibe rate of 
10 per cent of their market price The 
licenses according to the Automobile Industry 
Law parsed by the 69th session of the Iropcnal 
Diet are granted the following privileges ; 

(#) Exemption from liu«inf*i profit «ii, Jncoinc-lix 
»n<l loeal taxe« during a certain period (b) ibe ngbl to 
fai*:< loans above the amount fixed by the coromemal 
coile and (c) exemption from the import lax on certain 
motor car accessories and other machines. 


The pliotoernpliic industry is being sub- 
sidised in Hie (ollorviug manner. Dry plate 
mailnfacture, printing paper for pliolographic 
use film manulacture and lens manulaclure 
h'avc all been built up by systematic sub-idies 
One is surprised to fnd cheap articles, such us 
cameras and cheap uiicroseopes m.’^e m Japan 
workable quality. Tor ordinary pur- 
poses 5 school and eollcge use, the Japanese arc 


u«mg their own cameras and their own micros- 
copes. It is only highly ppocializcd apparatus 
for scientific researches that has got to be 
imported. 

In the manufacture of synthetic petrol from 
coal, the state is giving subsidies since the j’e.nr 
1920 to the Fuel Research Institute of the 
Department of Commerce and Indu«tiy. Annu- 
ally a gram of Y.300,000 is being given to differ- 
ent companies. 

The Japanese shipping companies play 
a veiy important role in the cheap export of 
Japanese manufactured goods as also in the 
cheap import of raw materials like cotton, wool, 
rubber and salt, etc. required by Japan. The 
shipping companies already under state control 
arc receiving heavy subsidies from the year 
1899 when the first shipbuilding laws were 
pa«?ed. All the trade routes of the world are 
practically under state control and the move- 
ments of the ships are adjusted to suit the trade- 
conditions This is a veiw great step. For 
e.\aiuple, trade with Soroafiland is so adjusted 
th.at the ships carrying finished Japanese 
products to these countries have to bring back 
salt to Japan at a nominal r-atc of Y. 12 per ton. 
The cost of salt per fort for industrial purposes, 
m Japan (although it is imported from a distance 
of nearly 7,000 miles) is surprisingly low, i.c., 
only Rs' 12 per ton. Similarly, in the export 
of finished goods, the rates per ton, for 6,000 
miles by se.a are less than even 300 miles by 
rail in a countiy like India. No wonder^ 
Uicrcfore, the Japanese articles can be sold cheap 
particularly in sea port tonns. 

One of the important reasons wliv Japan 
produces cheap articles is that in the production 
of certain .articles, there is specialization. In 
India, people believe that Japan is n countrj’- 
of eottaac xndustrics In n t^cn'c, it i- true and 
in n sen«c it is wrong It ix true in this sense 
that in the cottage ec.tle production in Jap.an,. 
the number of workers in a small unit ranges 
from 5 to 10, but all these arc liferafe workers 
with a fcchnicoi knouledge of their ime and 
are supplied with cheap qas and cheap electri- 
city even in remote vtihges In addition to 
this, there is evciy’ facility m the tran«port and 
uixtribution of raw materials and finished pro- 
ducts Further it should be remembered, that 
in everj* one of these small cottage units, only 
one specialized operation is carried out. In 
India wc are under a verj' wrong impression 
that all the operations are done by the same 
workers. Take, for example, an industry' like 
the manufacture of bicycles, at Sakai, a village 
about 20 miles from Osaka. The whole village 
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consi'ts of small unassuming buildings made of 
wood ^ith only the groundfloor and every one 
of the houses has verj' cheap electric power 
available at J fo 2 pice per unit and also cheap 
coal gas About 5 to 10 people are working m 
each house for any number of hours they choose 
because the factorj’ law is not applicable to 
them. In each one of these units, only one 
operation is carried out. In other ^ords there 
IS what may be called rational specialiiation. 
The investment is small and the production is 
verj' efficient One c.\port dealer buys all these 
ready-made parts and keeps a stock of these 
in his godowm and assembles these parts for 
e.\port according to the instructions ho receives 
and the quota he is allowed by the Cycle Export 
Association. It should be noted m this con- 
nection that for every article of export there is 
an association and this dictates the selling price 
of these articles in the country. The Japanese 
public has to buy Japanese articles at the 
prices fixed by the trade control associations 
Therefore, this subdivison and specialization 
help the production of cheap articles for export. 
The same thing can be said of industries like 
lead pencils, fountain pens, celluloid toys, etc 
The Japanese are %eiy' thorough m their 
trade tactics. They have studied every method 
of capturing foreign markets. They arc not 
only clever in copying but they are also clever 
in rationalizing Tlie conquest of the world 
market is their aim and to do so, they know, 
rationalizing is necessarj'. In the textile in- 
dustry, for example, they have made immense 
improvements on the English models which they 
once purchased They have produced the 
"Toyada loom” iihich is ten times more effi- 
cient than the old Englidi loom In the line 
of construction of boilers and engine^ both for 
factories and railways tney have produced very 
efficient types which they build and assemble 
in a comparatively short period. Ti^cnever 
nccc«'ar\’, they scrap old machines and replace 
them by recent ones They buy a few typical 
ami efficient foreign inncliinc> and copy them 
and build them to suit tlicir oism conditions 
The cO't of machineiy in Japan in certain 
industries la 30 per cent of what it is in other 
countries that have to depend upon imported 
machineiy. This i« a factor which reflect® 
great credit on the Japanese people. In the 
building of aeroplanes al-o they are not want- 
ms in efficiency, nii® element of rationaliza- 


tion has been undoubtedlj’ contributing to the 
success and development of Japanese in- 
dustnes 

It is clear from the various arguments given 
above that the first problem before the Japanese 
Government is to create as much productive 
work as possible to feed the groning popula- 
tion of the countrj' E\erj’ year, the population 
of Japan is increasing by one million. The 
p^es^ure on the land is great and the fertility 
of the soil is taxed to its maximum. Raw 
materials must be imported to be converted 
into finished goods for the purpose of export, if 
the population is not to be made to starve. 
World competition is increasing and is becoming 
keener and ketner day by clay The existing 
factories tn«sf not stop working nor should the 
production be curtailed for this would mean 
throwing out employed labour. This in turn 
would mean the problem of unemployment. 
The Japanese Government does not believe in 
the system of giving doles to unemployed 
labour Instead of giving out doles in cash, 
the Japanese Government takes to the other 
altematnc namely selling out the total pro- 
duction or the surplus production in the best 
manner possible, no matter, what the cost price 
IS Japanese ships touch almost all the im- 
portant sea ports of the world and the Japanese 
trading agencies arc equallv widespread and 
poworiul. These agencies adjust themselves to 
the current prices in the respective world 
markets. The sum total of all the world sales 
including the sales in the home countrj’ leave 
a safe margin of profit. Therefore, it follows 
that the prices at which the Japanese articles 
arc sold in the different world markets need not 
be necessarily related to the cost price. 
Economists, therefore, should be on their guard 
in not confusing or mixing up the two terms 
the Japanese competition and the Japanese 
efficiency. The Japanese Government with it« 
lieaxy tariff wall systematically built from IS99 
onwards to protect her industries should not 
recent other countries doing the same, that is, 
Iciyrag suitable protective tariffs in the inter- 
ests of their own infant indu«tncs. Unfortun- 
ately, Japanese politicians forget this and have 
construed this natural instinct of other nations 
as being enmity towards Japan. The Chinese 
boycott of Japanc'c pood® for the la«t few 
years i« one of the nwin cau^es of the recent 
war 



LiriiRACY CAMPAIGN IN BOJIRAY 
By CIIANDIIAKALA HATE, 


Illitulac^ lius lung Ircu & curse of the InJmu 
nation. At present onc-tliinl of the world's 
ilhtcrntts reside m this countrj'. Out of 3o 
crorcs, only 2*5 crorcs of people ctln reail und 
write. Tlmt means the perccntflKC «f hlemtts 
is only 8. Ju'-t coinjiarc lliis figure with that of 
other nation-a In England, it is 9t%, in U£.A.’ 
91-57o, 11.8 8.11. 087o. Germany 097o and Japan 
99'7^t». No wonder these nations arc the fore* 
most in the world, while our countrj’ with such 
a huge population is lagging far far behind 1 

Because of illiteracy resulting m ignorance, 
majority of the people have no idea of their 
legitimate rights. On the contrary*, disunity 
and eomnmn.il strife are rampant in Bus country* 
to the detriment of the nation's wclfarcl Tlierc- 
forc, It IS quite c'-scntial to educate the people, 
for which literacy is the first step, if India *0 
'to conic forward 

People have long been demanding iri( and 
compulsory primarj’ education But under the 
convenient cacu«c of want of funds, the Govern- 
ment never paid anv attention to this ilcniand 
If this was the cn*c with the primary ctiuratioii 
of children, it was but natural th.at adult educa- 
tion did not receive any attention from tlic 
Goieiiimcut. Now the Democratic Govern- 
ments are reviei in', tin whole problem of c<lii- 
cation m all it® -tnges .\.uwmg otfiera adult 
education has also received due consideration 
U. P. and Bihar Governments recently started 
the literacy campaign and Bombay is going to 
witness an experiment on a barge scale for Bom- 
bay City and Suburbs 

The Bombay Government has appointed on 
Adult Education Board, winch in its tom has 
appointed a Committee for Bombay City and 
Suburbs In co-operation with this Coinmitlcc, 
Bombay Social Service League has decided to 
carry on a Literacy Campaign during May next 
and a Committee called the Bombay Literacy 
Campaign i./ommittcc has been appointed under 
the Presidentship of the lion Mr Khcr. 

In the City of Bomb.ay aiiiong«t the persons 
over the age of 5, only 314 men and 173 women 
per thousand arc literate bncli is the ignorance 
of the second city in the Empire 1 For liquidat- 
in" this illiteracy, the Committee has decided 
to^orgamsc 500 literacy centics for the City 
and Suburbs to be followed by classes which will 
work for further six months 2,000 x-oluntccrs 
will be necessary to work as teachers For this 


College and Matric ^tJr^cnU as wufl ns 
traelicrs wore npproarhcil. 

In the labour area the proportion of illitc- 
ratta is niucli greater. So cflorts will be con- 
centrated over there. 'Hio time of the classes 
will be from 8 to 10 r..\i. wliicli is likely to be 
changed to suit the conieiiicncc of the people. 
For women generally the clas'Cs will he held in 
the afternoon. 

This 'Xfierirncnt will la=t for one niontli and 
if found puccessful, with due changes it will be 
continued for mx moiitlis more. At the end of 
this pcriml a person who can read a newspaper 
and write a letter and has hamt a little .‘inth- 
ractical c.aiculation for prartie.sl purposes, will 
be certified as literate 

Lueraiy work is bound to appeal to ail 
section- of ine community .\od iJicreforc, all 
parties arc icprc'cntcd on the Committee. Tlie 
Bombay Oo\ eminent lias made it compul'ory 
for all Its menial sfafT to become literate before 
Dc<cnibcr, 1939 

U is expcctid that in the beginning 
n- 15,000 will jc required. And all (he expenses 
will come to about Rs 2 lakhs. The Goiern- 
mciit have granted Rs. 3,000. The gcocroui 
public 18 appealed for the rest of tlie funds. 

Public meetings arc organised to enlist tho 
fympatby nnd tlie eo-operation of the publie. 
Besides all available means like posters, hand- 
bills, Radio, etc will be utilised for propaganda 
w nrk 

It 18 Hoped that the movement will be a 
success, a- the Government and the public are 
co-opcrnting nnd Ihcre are enthusiastic workers 
in the field The main diffieulty will be with 
the people who are to take advantage from the 
Campaign These illiterates come from labour- 
ing classes, who 1m ve no cnergj" left after the 
day’s hard work to come and concentrate on 
study Much will depend upon the worKers on 
tlie spot 

.After liquidating illiteracy gradually, it 
will be necessary to open free libraries nnd read- 
ing rooms for the new literates; nnd public 
lectures to increase their gcncr.al knowledge 
should be organi'cd. Tliese new literates should 
be kept in touch with one another.' The 
tB«k of literacy is dilTicult but still more 
difScult is the work of rdneating the masses in 
the real Fcn«e of the w’ord 
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of ndministration \\il! iniprp“s this IniUi on our 
minds. A subject people sliould try to resist 
tlio social conquest before they can hojK* to 
or remedy the evil con^equonees of tliu 
political conquest. 

Political conquest proclaims to the whole 
world with beat of drum the fact that the 
winninR race is more efficient than the rate 
which has been defeated. Battle's are general- 
ly examinations of nature’s great univereity. 
Tlie issue of international contests is decided 
not by isolated engagementa but by the relative 
social efficiency of the rival nations. The 
English beat the Frcncli in the* titanic struggle 
for empire in the ,18th ccntuiy, not bocau’c 
they pos.«essca better aminunitioii or accidental- 
ly won a battle or two, but hcc.ausc their policy 
cxliibitcd a persistent vigour and a eonefancy 
of purpose wliicli were unknown to the French 
administrators. Victory in war, therefore, 
indicates something more than mere military 
pre-eminence; it is the sign and «eal of racial 
superiority. 

The conquered race la also conscious of it 
What is known to the world cannot be hidden 
from it. It feels its heart sink : it gives up 
everything for lost. It loses hope, courage, sclf- 
oonfidenco. It ccn«es to consider itself the equal 
of the ruling caste'. It learns to thick that tlien 
' is u naturaWincquality of capacity between the 
tw’o races. Thus, in course of time, it kilU*iU 
own soul, tor how can it repudiate the message 
of Pact thundered forth by History writler 
in blood— how can it shut its eyes ^ the ^at 
truth that stares it m the face • * Thou hast 
fought and hast failed. Thou hast put forth 
hy greatest strength and hast been oyerciwe- 
. u hast tried to do thy best and that best 
las not availed thee.” This feeling begets dra- 
nair, for how can that nation expect to do bemr 
m the future ? If it could not provide for the 
maintenance of national honour and institu 
tions in the days of its freedom when it wa| 
master in its house, how can it hope to acquit 
itself more creditably in the dark days of for- 
elen rule when it is bound m the fetters of law» 
Dolice detectives, cantonments, prisons and con- 
vict %tabli«hments ? This thought works its 
moral ruin. 

The truth of the superiority of tlic con 
9 thus instinctively recognised bv 


the subject people They need no pr.oehcn, to 
Imound it to them Their turtoundmes teori' 
tlieni The tcelity ot the pre^l bid. 
tim hclfevc it, whatever the voice of Pride and 
Hone bringiiis a messace from , the nneient 
g'tSy of the race/inay nhl.per m their cars 


Seeing' is believing, and imagination' caunok 
exert a greater influence on the lic.art and mind 
of the nation than its daily exiwrience in tlie 
prc«ent. 

Tlie great problem, then, wiiicli the lcader& 
and thinkers of a fallen race have to solve is 
this : IIow to fight this battle against nature 
and fact ? IIow to keep alive natoinal pride 
end eeUrctpcct in the midst of cifcumstances, 
and environments wjjich tend to impair and" 
undermine tJic-c virtues 7 IIow to keep up the^ 
little moral vitality which the nation possesses 
and to develop it to the full height whicli it isr 
capable of attaining ? Tlie patient is sick unto* 
deatli • there is continuous moral bleeding, 
which is infinitely more dangerous Ilian any 
loss of ivcalth; how to stanch the wound ancT 
prevent this incessant Sforal Bleeding, this 
decay of the Manhood of the Race 7 A nation 
that has lost its gold and diamonds may recoyc'* 
them, but a nation that has parted with its 
pride and self-respect, cannot regain its raatenat 
prosperity, for it has lost its Character, its 
Soul, its I,)fe And the dead do not enjov the- 
fruits of the earth nni! its bounty. 

The social conquest is the process whiclr 
increases this Moral Dram by giving the rulera 
opportunities of acquiring and asserting bociaf 
bupcrionty iii cvery*day life over the conquered 
people If thby exorcise merely political 
dominion, assess taxes and *.ouect them, enact 
Ians and execute them, they can be conquerors* 
ond legislators, tax-gatherers and constables^ 
but they can never be masters of their subjects- 
Something more than military occupation and 
pohlical sovereignity is required in older to 
render then position impregnable, and make- 
them the real and undisputed rulers of the- 
people Dominion is acquired by the sword, but 
It IS generally preseived and peipetuated by 
otlier means As time goes by, the sword is 
superseded by more efficient weapons, which are- 
not 60 terrible to behold, but which are more- 
fatal to the national life of the subject lace than, 
the keenest Toledo blade Force can defeat, 
and conquer • it cannot crush. It can bind 
it cannot make one bend Political conquest 
binds the subfcct race : it does not make it bend. 
IIow to achieve the latter result is the great 
problem which confronts the conquering race 

Let us take an example It is believed 
tint the P.iria!i« of Southern India ar? the 
descendaiiis of the nborigmal inhabitants w'ho- 
were eonquered by the Arj'ans It is a!®o known 
that the number of Aryans who colonised 
Southern India was verv small compared with 
that of the aborigines The Aryans were more* 
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’viguiuus, una luuru united among thcniscKw 
and poi'cssed better weapons. They went and 
•defeated the forces of the dark chiefs who couM 
not plan and organise and w lio sometimes joined 
the enemies of tlieir race through short-sighlc! 
selfishness. The Brahmans settled in the land. 
So far everything is plain. A nation has been 
•conquercii in battle by another nation whiclr •£ 
Tkumcrically weaker but morally and physically 
■stronger than it. But then how has it coroe 
to pass that the Pariah of the Deccan prostrates 
himself before the Brahman in the street and 
voluntarily stands n=idc as the latter approaches 
5uiti ? There is noiv no law requiring the Pariah 
to dcme.an himself in this w-ay He cannot be 
punished by British courts of law if he refuses 
to compromise his self-respect by this saluting 
i\ representative of the race which conquered 
his nation. The Brahman is not armed with 
weapons ; he is generally a weak scholar, whom 
the Pariah could easily beat in a hand-to-liand 
encounter And yet we behold the curious 
«pcctncle of hundreds of Pariahs, possessing fine 
physical stamina, bowing to a single Brabroan 
in the street even in the twentieth century 
when there is no law requiring them to do so. 
The Pariahs could combine and even thrash the 
Brahman, who has no means of punishing them 
for their insolence. They can at least refuse 
to acknowledge hU social superiority, now that 
they need fear no consequences But, in spite 
of these favourable circumstances, these Pariahs 
bow to one who is himself really, though not in 
Tiame, a Shudra. How does this happen? Here is 
a difficult psychological problem for us to solve. 
Sir Henry Cotton relates a story which throws 
floods of light on this question He says: 

“ I icniember well the impression crested in niy own 
nnind on my first arriTsl in India, when, on walking out 
in the evening with a Brahmin subordinate, the Hindoos 
Wibnip yv .myth' .ttwaV .'vuuild juvuvi' .nv .•vtUh .sh- .wpwAW 
gesture they will accord to olficial rank, while they would 
-prostrate themselves and rub their forehead in the dust 
before my companion. To him thev rendered a genuine 
obeisance; to me they showed a sign of artificial respect 
onl). The sense of oScial relationship was entirely 
swallowed up by fh« stronger feeling of eocta} suhordina- 
Sion ” {iVeto India, pages 141-142, Ist edition). 

Sir Henry must have felt that the Brah- 
■man and not he, was the real ruler of the people: 
he was merely a constable w’hile the Brabman 
fiwayed their hearts and minds. The position 
of the latter w’as secure: he could not be de- 
throned easily. Sir Henry’ must have envied 
the Brahman who was only an ill-paid employee 
of the British Government. 

Thus we have only to ask and answer the 
•question. How did the astute Brahmans of old 
secure for themselves a permanent position of 


predominance m the South ? We must undcb- 
stand the Brahman’s policy m those ancicqt 
times, if we desire to fathom the significance of 
British policy in India in the twentieth century. 
History repeats itself, ami our own wisdom of 
five thousand j'cars ago is today employed 
against us by another race. 

r have already said that the social conquest 
13 not accomplished by means of force. Nay 
tiie use of force takes away from its significance 
altogthcr. A little pressure may be applied, 
but (he process must chiefly be completed through 
«kill and patience, self-restraint and persever. 
ante. The conqueror who has won victorj* oii 
the field of battle must unbend and in a way 
stoop to conquer socmlly. The social conquest 
13 thu3 an enterprise radically different in it^ 
nature from the political subjugation. It i§ 
more difficult; it cannot be achieved in the course 
of a winter campaign’ it is almost imperceptiv 
ble to the victims of the operation It is aq 
opiate which is administered to the subject race; 
it is a slow poison which docs not immediately 
licstroy but which undermines the vitality of 
the nation. 

The requisites for the success of the Social 
Conquest are : 

(1) Th« control of almoot all the social aetiTiiiea of 
the aubieci race by the nilers e^pedallr of such as ai^ 
erseotit] for social welfare and therefore confer special 
prestige on iho>e who guide them. 

<2) A common platform on which the rulers asd the 
ruled may meet on terms of tn-cfua/ity. 

(3) Ibe exisleace of a class of persona among the 
subject peoples who should come forward to meet the 
rulers on this platform 

These three things having been once secur- 
ed, the ruling race is fairly on the way to success 
in its enterprise The Brahmans of old were 
great masters in the art of bending others to 
their will They could indeed make strangers 
lvp.nd .w.hftp .dli’ jvwt iiisvd Abaw. 
Let us see how they set about the business. 

They first controlled all the activities of the 
subject population They offered knowledge to 
all: they made themselves gurus. A teacher is 
a necessary institution in all civilised communi- 
ties. They alone knew the art of healing : no 
other doss could learn itj so they became Vaid- 
yas also : whenever a man fell ill, he thought 
of tile Brahman ; be praised his beneficence. 
Tlien they became priests, the ministers of reli- 
gion, the trustees of the sacred lore. No mar- 
riage could be celebrated, no corpse could be 
burned, without the presence of the Brahman, 
who alone knew the sacred mantras. They 
alone studied astronomy : no one could even 
find out what day of the month it was without 
asking the Brahman. Further, they monopolised^ 
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the teaching of such subsidiaiy branches of 
knowledge as poetry and rhetoric ^\Iuch do not 
minister to man’s daily needs. Thus all social 
activities were brought under control : look 
vlicre you i\ould, you were suie to see a Brah- 
man. You could not ignore liiin : you could 
not escape him In all relations of life, he held 
the upper hand : he ^as here, there and every- 
iiJiere. Knowledge is power, and none realised 
the truth of this saying better than Brahmans 
They thus appropriated to themselves the func- 
tions of priest, teacher, physician, poet and 
philosopher. These are the only active forces 
in society : the majority of men arc only passive 
recipients of influences emanating from the 
active and energetic portion of the community. 
The brain ’guides the movements of tlie body. 
The Brahmans became the brain of tlie new 
community which they founded : the body was 
represented by the vast hordes of aboriginal 
tribes, the least conioetent of which are the 
Pariahs of today. The others ranged them- 
selves in the social system under the Brahman 
at various distances from iiim The chiefs he 
placed next to himself and so forth 


Then the Brahman needed no force to rule 
the people. He himself had become the greatest 
force of all in that society — the intellect and 
the conscience of it. He rcceued spontaneous 
homage from the children and grand-children 
of those who had forgotten how he Jidil come 
into the land and conquered tlieir ancestors 
The memory of the conflict died out . the fact 
of the Brahman’s all•po^^admg actiMty and 
benevolence was patent to all The social load- 
ers whom he had replaced were forgotten, his 
claim to leadership could not but be recognised 
liy their descendants He was so wise, so bonc- 
ipcnt, so worthy of worship . let him rule The 
onsc of racial sclf-rcspcct nnturallv grew weak 
and finally perished as tunc went bj’ Brah- 
nianisation was in progress : the Brahman gave 
iTee\y of kwowVedfte •. he swV 

jeots in the doctrines of his religion lie had 
deprhed them of national mdependcnec. Imt 
then he ofTered them something more \aluabk* 
in return, the gift of eternal life So the child- 
ren of lu« enemies bec.ame hi« pnpi)®, hi-a con- 
verts, and his patients : the/conqueror succe-«- 
fiilly cstnbh'heu liim^olf a^/Tatron and Leader 
Then the socJ.al conquest was complcteo. TJien 
Hindu dominion was finally- eon-obdated 

It is clear that the c\i'tcnce of the two 
oilier rcqui-do- of '•iieeo-' imi't have helped 
tlic Brahman in hi^ "orh. He recited I afhas : 
the “ Native ” audience listened (n him. He 
rewarded those tlwt came The refractory 


spirits w’ho stayed away out of national self- 
respect were not honoured by the rulers. He 
opened a dispensary : the " Natives ” flocked 
to it. Those that did not come from a feeling 
of national pride became “marked men." .And 
so on. The common platform on which the two 
races could meet on terms of {negualifj/ was 
provided by the Brahman : it was leailv the 
field of battle for the social conquest. Rather, 
it was a snare, for there was no contest. He 
who walked into it was captured, for inequality 
of status w'as an essentia! condition of the inter- 
course earned on on that platform. The growth 
of a class who did not consider it derogatory to 
the national honour to stand on that platjorm 
was the effect of the Brahman’s teacliing coupled 
with the natural decay of manly qualities m 
the subject race 

Let U9 apply the wisdom of our forefathers 
to the solution of our difficulties today. They 
eiuplo 5 'ed it for aggression, for they were strong; 
let us use it for self-defence, for we are weak. 

How does the social conquest of the Hindus 
by the British people proceed ? Are the three- 
factors of succets present in this case ? 

(а) The control of all (lettuifies — Schools 
and Colleges for general knowledge. Medical 
Colleges, Law Colleges, Hospitals, Post Offices, 
Pipes for water, etc, etc. 

(б) A common plafform for social intcr- 

cottrsc on (cniis of mequaiity — Legislative 
Councils Schools and College*, Durbars, Courts, 
Municipalities, District Board*, Oeca*ional 
Public Meetings, etc , etc , 

<r) A class 0/ wicn ready to atari them- 
sell es of social intercourse, on terms of uicquah- 
tu — ^Thc landed gentiy. the “ Engh-h-cducated ”■ 
cla'iscs etc . etc 

So (he fnimcw ork i« complete. Let Us. 
ex.unme liow the machine works 

1 The British people Lave applied them- 
sches to (he task of controlling and inonopnii*- 
ins the guidwTice of a\\ ricti\otir'' and mo\ ements 
in Hindu society 

I7fiuca(fon — They have e«fabii«Iie(l Schools 
and Colleges at which our bois learn the arts 
and sciences wilder them The national sys- 
tem of cdueation which prevailed at (he time 
of their arrival m the rountiy ha* been almo«t 
destroyed It did not suit their purpo-c. It 
nn« under the control of the Brahman* It 
attached the greatest importance to national 
literature and hi'torj-. It kept up the idea of 
mtion.al individuahtj-. I{ g.aic the po*i(ioD 
of puru to a different ehes 0 / person* Tiie 
Bnti«h wanted that place of honour for them- 
sehes Two King' cannot rule cicn in the- 
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Educationfil World. So the Brahman went and 
13 going : the Briton is stepping into his place. 

Medicine. — The teacher is there : the physi- 
cian follows him. The Aijurvcda has been un- 
dermined by a system of Medical College on the 
foreign pattern, in which the English are neces- 
sarily the teachers and masters. The Report 
of the Committee of Public Instruction, dated 
December, 1831, noted with satisfaction, that 
European medicine was driving out the 
Ayurveda. 

There is a civil surgeon m cwrj’ district. 
He poses as the superior sort of vaidya. And 
some of us take him at his own valuation The 
Indian assistant surgeons are his pupils. If 
they cannot find a waj’ out of some difficulty, 
they must run to him He keeps the dispen- 
saries going. He is the great Healer of the 
Sick in that part of the country. Others who 
heal do 60 in his name, for they have learned 
the art at hia feet. Meanwhile, the Hindu 
vaidya sinks into obscurity. He is a mere 
piece of antiquity. Tlic respect and influence 
which he used to command is slowly transferred 
to his great rival. Another pomt in the game 
is scored by the foreigner Another position 
of honour and power is resigned by the Brahman 
and occupied by the Briton 

Retiffwn — ^The domain of religion is as yet 
I free from foreign influence. It is our last 
refuge The British people have nearly cap- 
tured all the bastions of the social citadel 
Religion and some things connected with it have 
not been touched with rude fingers. A sapping 
• and mining process has, however, been 
commenced. It is twofold. 

(a) The Destruction of the Hindu Religi- 
ous system from the outside. 

The Government grants equal toleration to 
all religious bodies The Hindus are at present 
?. w«.t.vc!.w tw- 

cumstances, the Hindu religion must suffer. 
We do not convert followers of other creeds 
into our religious system • but Gov'emment 
allows Christians to baptise our children We 
cannot have a fair fight under these conditions 
Further, the educational system established by 
the British Goveinraent serves to weaken the 
foundations of Hinduism This result "was 
foreseen and even anticipated by the founders 
of the British Educational system in India 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, the first English 
Gov'emor of Bombay, wrote in 1823 : 

“ In the mean time, the dangers to which we arc 
exposed from the 'en«itive character of the religion of the 
names, and the slippery foundatjon of our Co>CTniDCiit, 
owing to the total separation between us and our sobiects 
require the adopUon of some measure to coontciact them. 


and the onlf one is, to remote their prejudices and to 
communicate our own principles and opinions by the 
diffusion of a ralional education ” 

I could quote (he opinions of many other 
high oOiciafs to prove that the Government did 
not consult the interests of Hindu religion in 
cstablislimg its schools and colleges. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s evidence before the 
House of Lords in 1853 contained the following 
candid confession 

“ What we are doing is not to enter into an un'eeraly 
and imtating conflict with the upholders of this ancient 
system IHinduism) but to give an entirely new key to the- 
nalivec, opening to them a very supenor knowledge. The- 
first effect of this iniruduction to a new system is to 
destroy entirely the influence of ihe ancient system upon 
iheir minds In most instances they are never even initiat- 
ed in It. St Is a great truth that the rinng generation 
becomes ibe whole nation in the course of a feV years, 
and that if we de«ire to make any effectual change m the 
character of the people, we must lake them when they are 
young, and tram them in the wav we would have them 
go. ail of onr money then vviU be well laid out; we 
shall have no prejudices to contend with; we shall have 
supple minds to deal with, and we shall raise up a class 
of influential jnielhgeni youlh who wjlJ in the course of 
a few years become the aelive propagators of our system, 
with little or no assistance from us.” 

(b) The control of the Hindu Religious 
system from within. 

Recently, a number of Englishmen and 
Englishnomen have come forward as apostles 
of Hinduism, pure and undefiled They pre- 
sume to instruct us m our ovra holy shastras. 
They profess great love for our religion Some 
of them m.'ty be receiving support from Govern- 
ment, for ought v\e know, for they can obtain 
access to our princes and hola conversation with 
them for hours together in privote A solitary 
English lady, coming^ nobody knows whence, 
could not b«ome the adviser and confidante of 
great Hindu pnnees, Tf she were an object of 
suspicion to Gov’ernment Furtner, the Govern- 
ment IS ready to do everything needful for the 
CientTttV "Hyndu coVicge TIWs we Tead ‘I’na'i the 
Local Government enforced the Land Acquisi- 
tion Act m order to buy up the dirty huts round 
the college premises though there were doubts 
whether the college was a public body within 
the meaning of the Act I wonder if Gov’em- 
ment can confer similar fav’ours on the 
Gurukula at Hardwar or the University at 
Nuddea IVe also lean^that when the founda- 
tion stone of the Kashmir Hindu College was 
laid, both Mrs Besant and the Resident 
delivered excellent speeches The college is 
under the control of the English " Friend* of 
Hinduism ’ We notice another feature of 
the movement represented by the Central 
Hmdu College : all the positions of trust, 
responsibility and social leadership are occupied 
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by Englishmen and Englishwomen. This may 
be an accident, but it is certainly remarkable. 
Mrs. Besant is President of the Board of 
iru«tces, a body compo«ed of distinguished 
‘Hindu gentlemen and renowned pandits. The 
Executive Committee for 1900 was thus consti- 
'tuted : 


Piesident— IMrs Besant 
Vice-President — ^Mr. Richardson 
Secietaiy and Treasurer— Mr. Anindalc. 
There is no Hindu occupying an important 
-office on the Executive Committee of an mstitu- 
i,ion which is emphatically the Central Hindu 
College Then there is a email VidyartAt 
Sahayak Sabha, an ordm.ary students’ associa- 
tion, but even in that body wc cannot miss the 
-controlling foreign agency, for Mrs. Besant is 
patron and Mr. Arund-sle is Hon Treasurer 
Tinally. we note that the Prmapnl of the 
'C H.^C. Girls’ School is Miss Arundale. 
Vlce-PtiTicipal .a Miss Palmer, the Hon Sccre- 

tan- is Miss Wilson, (Report tor 190a-6) 

* An amusing piece of information is .upphed 
'by tile Report on page 17 •. 


ifonw of the Hou«e of Commoos Ahv-rved. .roim«» 
ire berred” 


A. ‘‘Parliament” from iinich politics are 
.harir^d, ST" «n intsrestins instilulioo 

So' 'there yon nro-nn EnEl...liwom«n is 
President of a body composed of the elite ^ 
Hinduism, influential landowners and Icam^ 
mricsts of Benares And they voluntarily pa> 
^cr homage. The spontaneity of the homage 
.on the part of the ruled race denotes the success 
the Scial conquest. That is the phe^mcnon 

-of the social conquest— Englishmen f°Shsh- 

womeii honoured 

-113 1 Mark the sad spect.iclc . PO"**",.®'®/,, : 
-deep significance. It is the death-kneU of Uie 
Hindu ^racc The innermost dcfraccs h^e 
hApn battered. Nay, there is a lower deep 
ibeneath the lowest deep I saw 
learning' from German and Engli^ 

Lt a certam girls’ school which has been 
ItabhS through Mrs. Besanl’s influent 
That irthc final state of the 

r d”cT »T'™hr.c.^M 


ground of oblivion and these girls were mutter- 
ing the sad slow Rorn Ram of funereal import. 

Tlicrc is a dearth of ,sound thinkers 
amongst the Hindus. Let us leam wisdom 
from the confessions of our religious enemies, 
even if we arc unable to think for ourselves. 
Mr. J. N. Farquhar, a Christian Prop.agandist 
who of course an enemy of the Hindu religion, 
says in his article in the Conlcmporary Review: 

“The leader and orgam^er of ihe central organisation 
IS not a Brahman, is not e\en a Hindu, but la a foreignw 
and a woman. How incredible, the religion of caste led 
by a foreignw ! A v, oman. the champion of Brahmanism . 
Out l/iii fact IS not merely curious i ir U pregnar^ tciin 
meonui;. It is a tisible emtodimenl of ibe truth that the 
enemy are 'in the citadel. ” 

The attempt of Mrs. Besant and other 
Europeans to control and guide Hindu religious 
life represents the last phase of the 
Conquest which was inaugurated with the 
establishment of schools and colleges, hospitals 
and dispensaries 

Of course, the English " Frier^s of Hindu- 
ism ” may be unconscious of the significance of 
what they are doing They may be sincere 
and noble philanthropisU. The idea that they 
are not obnoxious to Government is here 
advanced only as a hypothesis. But the fact 
remains all the same that the little success they 
have achieved, represents the completion of the 
social conquest of Hindus by Europeans. That 
IS Its effect, whatever the motives of the workers 
may be Thus Englishmen, who are govern- 
ment officials, arc trjdng to oust the Brahman 
from tlic positions of adhyapak (teacher) and 
vaidya (physician). Englishmen, who are not 
in the service of the Government, are occupy- 
iDc Im pfficc ns religious leaders, guns nnd 
rishts When the Briton is teacher, physician 
and pnest. either as a bishop of Indian eon- 
x-erts to Christianity or as n real or sham 
champion of Hinrtuism. the social conquest will 
be complete Then the excessive military 
expenditure, of which the Concrcs.' complains, 
will be reduced 


11 A Common PuTFonM for Socixl 
Intercoursf on Terms of 
Inequality 

Tlic feelings of national pride and self- 
resiiect having been undermined through the 
absence of a national st.ate and the influence 
of Britirii schools and colleges, the second 
requisite for the social conquest is al«o provided 
by tbc British people themselves 

The policy of associating the Indians in the 
administration puts the sons of our social and 
intellectual leaders under the leadership of the 
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English officer, :\ho is their superior. When a 
Zemindar’s son, ^\ho only pays taxes and obeys 
the lai\s in acknoivlcdgment of the Political 
Conquest, goes further and applies for a post 
which is at the disposal of the local Magistrate 
or the provincial Lieutenant Go\enior, he 
voluntarily assists in the social conquest of his 
race. There is no law which requires him to 
degrade himself and his nation in the eyes of 
the world by offering himself as a “ servant ” 
of the Government. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the district officer cannot treat 
a ^agirdar’s son who is his subaltern with the 
respect and consideration which he showed to 
his father w'ho held an independent status. 

Legislative Councils are also such plat- 
forms. A member of fhe English nation ;s 
necessarily the President. And among those 
who are gathered together under lus social 
leadership are Marhatta Brahmans and Sikh 
princes, the leaders of Hindu society. Thus the 
Viceroy can stand forth before all India as the 
social leader of the social leaders of the Hindu 
nation. 

Have we ever reflected why the Govern- 
ment admits us of its o\in accord to the 
Legislative Councils while Englishmen refuse 
admission into their clubs even to Indian 
Judges and Civilians ? Government estab- 
lished Legislative Councils in 1861 on its own 
initiative and expanded them in 1892 with great 
advantage to itself. Now* loe Council is a 
social body : a club is also a social institution. 
Of course one cannot drink or smoke or crack 
jokes at the Council table Then where lies 
the difference ? Why should the Viceroy him- 
self nominate Indian leaders to the Council 
while educated Indians cannot be admitted to 
Englisli clubs under any cjrniinstancrs what- 
ever The English rulers of India know full 
well that friendly intercourse with the Hindus 
will add to the stability of their dominion 
AVhy should thej* refuse to promote such inter- 
course in their club« ns a means of consolidating 
their helnved Empire ’ 

The secret is that clubs lead to social inter- 
course on terms of equality, whereas the 
Englishman wants friendly intercourse with 
Hindus on a footing of meguefity. He does not 
like to be addressed with undue familiarity and 
would be the la«t person to tolerate a hail- 
fellow-well-met style of greeting on the part 
of an Indian. The Lerislative Councils, Muni- 
cipalities. Durbnrs and class-rooms of colleges 
in British India provide him with a platform 
on which he can assert his social superiority, 
his assumed Brahmanhood, over our rich and 
cultured men The dismal sight of high-bom 


Kshatiiyas and Brahmans meeting together 
under the presidency ot a European civilian 
whose father may be a baker, a shepherd, a 
butcher, a cobbler, a shopkeeper or a paiton 
m England, brings tears to my eyes. When 
our children witness the spectacle, they naturally 
conclude that the white man must be a sort 
of nshi, since he is seated above the Brahman. 
He must be the Brahman of ’Brahmans, as 
Shelley is the poet’s poet. How can our 
children learn the elementarj* virtues of national 
self-respect and dignity when they see their 
elders needlessly debasing themselves before 
ordinary Englishmen belonging to the middle 
class in England ? 

The princes, who are “ educated ” at Chief’s 
colleges, should of course salute 'ihc Principal 
of the institution at which they read. So it has 
at last come to this, that scions of ancient 
royal houses should acknowledge the superior 
social position of an ordinarj* English graduate 
from Cambridge and Oxford. Theie is no 
law to that effect, but the surroimdiogs created 
for our young men by the Government lead 
to that result. It is the peculiar feature of the 
social conquest that the element of coercion 
is lareely absent from it. It is not altogether 
excluded, but it is not verj* much in evidence 
Indeed the conquest would lose Us significance if 
compulsion were employed to any larg^ extent. 

Sometimes we provide the British people 
with the opportunity of assuming the position 
of the Brahman over us. Some of us hold confer- 
ences under the presidency of European officials. 
Nay, even the august assembly which is supposed 
to represent the combined wisdom and patriot- 
ism of all India,* is so devoid of national self- 
respect that it haa cow and then invited 
Europeans, who do not know Sanskrit, who des- 
pise our shastras and eat beef, to preside over its 
deliberations I An assembly of Hindu ” patriots ” 
in British India under the leadership of an 
Englishman, a member of the conquering race I 
Could we imagine a meeting of Hindu patnots 
under the presidencj* of Shahab-ud-din Ghori in 
the year 1200 A.D. or a “ Nation.al Congress ” of 
Hindus held in the year 1660 under Shafsta 
Khan ? The utter wreck of national self-respect 
which has followed the establishment of the 
British schools and colleges in India is illurira- 
ted by the following sentences which occur in 
a siwcch delivered by Babu Bepin C. Pal in 1901 
at a meeting of the Congress presided over by 
Sir Henry Cotton : 

** I am not a'ham^l, Lailic« and Cenll^mm. tli>>u)[h I 
am a'^amni in othpr connections to fa Jairn on bended 
tl»ee» t*. any aolboritv — I am nnt ajhjmed. d"»pile mj* 
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that Swami VivekananJa and Mahatma Gandiu have each 
in turn through their own religious inspiration awalieaed 
a love for the Motherland ruch as no purely political 
leader has ever been able to evoke.” 

To the Congress it'elf six parts /comprising nineteeii 
chapters) out of the total of nine parts have been devoted. 

PALESTINE THE REALITY : By J. M. N. Ie0nes 
Longmans, Green & Co, I^onJon, New Porit Toronto. 
Price 25s. net. Royal 8vo, cloth. Pp. 3x10+728. 

The book contains a long introduction, 40 chapters, 
and a copious index. 

It is claimed for this substantial volume that it 
presents the whole Arab ease — the fullest and most 
authoritative account of the Palestine questim ever 
written. It is stated that in it many vital documents 
are made public for the first time and an entirely new 
light is shed on the Arab claims, so that “it as not too 
much to say that, if its evidence and arguments are 
accepted, this book altera everything an respect of 
Paleatme." 

Such a big claim cannot be lightly set aside, nor 
can it be admitted without serious study not only of this 
book but also of what the Jews may have to urge m 
reply to the evidence and arguments herein set fotib. 
We recommend its detailed and serious study to all 
who have the leisure and inelinstlon for such a (a<k. 

D. 


ADMINISTRATION OF EXPORT AND IMPORT 
EMBARGOES. 1935-1936 : By Elten Atwater, Ceneta Re 
seareh Cenire, 14, vfvenue de France, Geneva, 5wi«erfano 
64 pages Price t0.40 or 1 75 Sutrt franes. 

The Geneva Research Centre in July, 1933, published 
a atudy of sanctions in which the problem was viewed frtm 
Geneva. The emphasis was upon the acuviiies of ibe 
League of Nations in the formulation and direction of 
sanctions. 

The present study takes action at Geneva^ as its point 
of departure and examines the methods by which sanctions 
were actually carried out. The emphasis in this siudy »s 
upon the acliviiies of a number of League members, in 
eluding Crest Bniain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and the Scandinavian States. 

In a world in which many countnes have an eBeeiive 
feat of war, in a world which is at the same time nationalis- 
tic and which muM, in spite of talk of self sufficiency, en 
gage in international trade, the use of economic measures, 
such as embargoes and boycotts, is likely to be of in 
creasing importance. This mav well be true wbelnet ine 
•economic weapon la used by the League or by Slates acting 
quite independently of the League. The student of inter 
national lelations mu«l. iherefore. be keenly interested in 
every objertive study of the subjeci and it is inch a •ludy 
which the aiilhor presents in the lilesl of the senes of 
Cenet-n Studies The book is fully docuraenled 

X 


DRAVIDIAN AND ARYAN : By P Chidambaram 
Pillai. Aflgercoii, i936. f 

This book is a tvpical product of the steadily gmw- 
in" Dravtdisn propaganda again«t Aryan culture. After a 
vinilcnt aiiack on tho«e who regard the Aryan culture as 
ihe tource of Indian eivilisaiion, the author proceeds in 
e«tahl ‘h, among olhers, the following pomis : 

1. The Aryan cenquett of India is a fairy tale; it 
has absolutely no foundation In fact (p. 39). 

2 Even laking >' ih** there was a conquest of India 
at any one period of lime by the Aryans, in course of time 
thev Iw^came the military class in the countries whieh they 
conquered, of, as is more probable, they became mer- 


cenaries under the more civil, zed Dratidians and later 
developed into the K‘hatriyas (p. 43). 

3. The Brahmins of India were not Aryans but 
Dravidians They learned Sanskrit, the language of the 
cosujueror, for very much the same reason as we learn 
English. While the Dravidians were thus Aryaniscd in 
language, the Aryans were Dravidi»ed in culture (p. 46). 

4 The caste system is a purely Dravidian institution. 
The Aryaiis had nothing to do with it except modifying 
the old Dravidian class distinctions in the North and not 
even that in South India (p. 5S). 

5 Modem Hinduism is purely Dravidian. It could 
not by any stretch of imagination be Aryan at all (p. 66). 

We need not refer to other Jess revolutionary theories. 
The above sufficiently indicates how ruthlessly the author 
M himself to “ explode the myths ” of Indian history. 
He has supreme contempt for the Aryan immigrants in 
India, and likens them lo the modem bUhtribes ! 

The book is written in a joumaLstic style and not 
in a scholarly manner, and its object Is to establish a 
preconceiv^ idea rather than find out the truth. Evten 
sire quotations from Dr. Gilbert Slater’s well known work 
"The Drandian Element m fndian Culture," and profu*e 
references lo Marshall’s description of Indus Valley Dvili- 
aaiion form almoct the sole evidence on which such moment- 
ous conclusions are based. For the author naively accepts, 
without adducing any definite evidence, that the people 
who developed the Indus Valley CiviLaation were Dravi- 
dians and progenitors of the present raees in South India, 
No useful purpose will be served by a detailed criticism 
of the book, as it is inspired by sentiments rather than 
based on any posj’Uve facts Hie author sboufd remember 
ibai assertion, however sironglv worded, is not evidence, 
and a high culture of the prinuiive Dravidians does not 
necessarily prove ihst the Aryans were savages. 

R C. MAamntR 

APES. MEN AND MORONS .- B/ Pro/. E. A. Heonn. 
Puldtshed by George Alien i. Duuin, Ltd, London. 1938. 
Prsce 10s 6d. 

This IS a compilation of a number of popular leciurea 
by Proi llooioo, who is now the Chairman oi the Division 
of Anthropology ol the Harvard University, concerning the 
history and future prospects of Man or what the author 
IB despondence calls “ the bright pa«t end dim prospect of 
a tottering biped” 

In the first pan of the work Rrof. Iloolon discusses the 
ptoblrm of the evolution of Man from the lower forms 
and shows tliat the forces that have operated in the pa<l 
ore efiU sbeping the course of hctmsn development. In 
the second pan the relation of Man to his environment, 
both physic^ and social, u considered with special refer- 
ence to that of the New ^orld. In the third and the la*t 
section the degenerative teniieneies in modern civilisation 
ore shown and the steps neces^srv to cntrecl them are 

Prof Ilooton's book is written in a non technical 
language and is meant for the general public so that it 
can Teah«c that the evils of the present day world are 
cMentially bmlogical and the gieate>t obstacle to a proper 
therapeutics is Man's refusal lo treat him«elf ns a biofogicsl 
being. Prof, Iloolon has the sobriety of a real acientisl 
•nJ does not allempi to hide the ilifBcuhics of the adop- 
tion of an out and out eugenical programme. lIis teal 
for race betterment is well balanced by his realisation of 
the insufficiency of our knowledge on many vital points 
connected with the inheritance of Man's physical and men- 
tal characters Vet be feels that the higher rale of rtpro 
dneiion of the inferior, the weak and the depraved in 
mod^ society at the expense of the phjsicsllv and men- 
tally fitter und more desirable persons would destroy the 
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human civilisation unless adequate steps are laVen to check 
it immediately. And the measures he advocates are tho«e 
suggested by biology as be does not believe that this 
malignant groitth in human society can be cured by 
“patent sociological nostrum'.” 

Prof. Iloiiion is not a cru'ading eugeniM but has 
di«eii"ed in a careful scientific manner the prospects of 
Man in future and the dangerous trends that are pTesent 
in the modem society 'which unle's checked in time, will 
prevent him from attaining that full stature which his past 
hi'tory fully entitles him to strive for 

B S. Guiia 

THE UBR.\RY OF THE INDIA OFRCE. a nis 
TORicAL SKETcn : By A. ]. Arbtrry. Pp 109+tbrtt 
plaits India Office, London Price 2s. 6d 

This book in spite of its small size is extremely in- 
teresting to read and packed with full of infoirDalion. As 
the Marquess of Zetland points out in his Foreword, 
“the general public is scarcely aware of the existence . . 
of (thisl celebrated library containing a large collection 
of eastern literature (mo'tly in MS.) and books relating 
to eastern, especially Indian affair' In this hltle volume 

a romantic story is told — the story how. from humble 
beginnings, . . . this collection has grown to its present 
impressive dimensions; how it has gsthered to itself such 
precious po&sesaions as the Tippoo Sultan manu'enpts 
and the Sir Philip Francis Papers." To thts we may 
add other collections whether of Persian and Sans- 
krit MSS. or unprimed Engli'h documents and records 
such as tho'e of TFarreo Hastings, Orme. the Caekwar 
(1827), Burnell, Aufreeht, Buhler, \7 Imne and other 
famous scholars and administrator'. The li't of its 
librarians (with short biographical sketches) shows what 
a 'uccession of eminent men hate 'ened it. The cata- 
lones !"ued by this Library are among the best in the 
scholarly world. 

NADIR SHAH, a cnnicAi. atoiT based mainlt otoh 
C oKiEMrotURY Sources s By L. Lockhart Pp. d44-|->iC, 
8 maps end II plates (Luzae). 2lt. 

At la't an auihontative and fully critical life of the 
great A'iatic conqueror has appeared. The author. Dr 
Lockhart, is exceptionally fitted for his task. As Sir 
E D Ro'S says about him in the Foreword * “ At Cam 
bridge, after taking Honours in History, he siudied Per- 
sian and Arabic and secured a first cla's in both parts 
of the Oriental languages Tripos. At a later period . 
employed in Iran [as an officer of the Anglo-tranian Oil 
Co I he took the opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with that country, its people and its language 
. . . When he was transferred to London, he set about 
the examination of the sources in Persian and in European 
languages for the history of Nadir Shah . . Since then, 

he has been able to make full u«e of a Life of Nadir 
■which existed in a unique copy in Leningrad.” This last 
Persian -work, named Kitab-i Ifadin or Nadir Name, was 
written by Muhammad Kaom, the Warn of Khwanzm 
(Khiva) and the only MS of it was hitherto known by 
name only; but Dr. Lockhart has for the first time made 
full u'e of this extremely valuable contemporary account, 
"the Soviet authorities, at the request of Sir E. D Re's, 
having caused a photo'tat of this nrecious MS to be 
mede for the School of Oriental Studies (London) ” 
where Dr, Lockhart was entered ss a research student. 
Thus the book under review marks an immense advance 
m our rccurote knowledge of Nadir Shah and of the 
V'latic world of his time and is likely to remain as “the 
standard authority” on this important suhyect, as judged 
by Dr. Ro". 

The narrative is clear and flowing and the divi'ion 
into chapters has been so devised as to minimi'e the nsk 


of the reader being distracted by the immec'e range and 
variety of Nadir's activities. The author has a keen eye 
on the social and economic conditions, and has fully used 
the records of the English E. 1. Co., which had factories 
in Persia. Of special interest to us is the Invasion of 
Persia (1739). to which four chapters are devoted (pp. 
1^-162). This well-produced and scholarly volume ought 
to be in every college and public library of India. 

B. N. Banerji 

SOUTHERN INDIA.— Its POLmcAL and economic 
rnODLcais • By Gilbert Slater. Published by George Allen 
& Vnmn, Ltd , London Price ISs. net 

Dr. Gilbert Slater was Professor of Indian Economics 
10 ihe Afadrss University from 1915 to 1921 and Acting 
Publicity Officer to the Government of Madras during 
1921 22 and he haa written his impressions of the presi- 
dency 10 a fairly bulky volume of nearly 400 closely printed 
pages. Dr. Slater was a keen and shrewd observer and he 
gives a targe amount of information carefully worked out 
not only about the South but occasionally about other 
parts of the country as well But lie is thoroughly im- 
bued with ihe Anglo-Indian outlook and spirit and his 
object IS purelv impenaliitic. He is out to justify Bnti'h 
rule;, to sing the praises of the British bureaucracy in 
India, to demonstrate British superiority and irustworlbinesa 
and to show the defects of Indian character and society 
and the need for the continuance of British control and 
guidance He pleads with Mr. Cwynn against In^an 
impatience to throw off the British yoke and to take 
independent charge of the “ The Motor Car " ; " Greater 
speed would be dangerous ... At least let me step long 
enough to leach you how to drive it and keep it in order." 

Dr. Slater does not believe that British Parliamentarian- 
ism or the Bnii'h system of justice is suited to India, 
“When political reforms did come, I held that it should 
be guided as far as possible by Indisn ratber than by 
fintisb {deals of good Government and democracy. These. 
It seemed to me, were those embodied in the principle of 
llie open Durbar .... I could not imagine that Indians 
would be satisfied with what we call " representative 
Government.” in which we find our destinies controlled 
someunes by powerful individuals at whose identity we 
can merely guess, at Others by “responsible ministers," 
whose purposes and motives are a mystery to us; and we 
are denied the tight to prote't, on the ground that we, by 
virtue ol oor parliamentary votes, have given our approval 
to those rulers ” As a matter of fact, Dr. Slatei; regarded 
the pre-1919 system of Government lO India as more demo- 
cratic than that prevailing in England ! He wrote : 
“It seemed to me that the system of Gorernment, as a 
sjrstem, in Madras, at least as I knew it, was really more 
democratic than in England . . . As it was, I found 

Lord Penlland’s administration much more responsive to 
Ihe popular vnll than any central administration I had 
known at home.” IIis hope for the future, even afler the 
passing of the Government of India Act, 1935, lay in 
reverting to “ Disraelli's brilliant idea” “It is to put 
tcality into the King’s title of Emperor, and to treat that 
office as in no way inferior or subordinate to h.s office as 
IGng. This would mean abolishing the office of Secretary 
of State for India, and making the Viceroy directly respon- 
sible to Ills Majestv alone, and not to the Bntish Cabinet, 
the British Prime Minister, or to the British House of 
Common*.” 

This IS what a few jears' stay in Anglo India does to 
an Englishinan ! It is no wonder that with such views 
Dr. Slater should have di'hked Montford Reforms As a 
matter of fact, he hated their principal author, Mr. Montagu, 
whom he was surprised and 'hocked to see occupying the 
office of the Secretary of State for India When he came 
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celation” with politics and ethics. It does not measure 
economic worth of individuals or nations by the amount 
of money income they earn, of ‘ savings ’ they accumulate) 
or oS property they nwass or coDtrol. The current method 
•of measuring economic worth or economic success in terms 
of monev, the measurins rod of the Price Economies of 
Individual Capitalism, has certmnly encouraged “Over- 
saving,” which, as the author has stiown elsewhere, causes 
cyclic^ depression on the one hand and the spread of 
* imperialism ’ on the other. 

This book will prove more than a biography of mere 
intellectual interest to most of its readers It will help 
them to understand the author’s pre^ous writings, 
especially his Humanist Economics and Human Valuation, 
much more cleariy and the modern craze of imperialism 
much more intelligently. It will enable them to see more 
vividly why political democracie*, ba«ed upon an equality 
of voting power, must always remain a " sham,” unless 
they are coupled with genuine economic democracies, 
based upon an equality of economic opportunities The 
Indian readers will particularly appreciate the author’s 
new system of valuation, which re'emhles to a consider- 
able extent the traditional system of Hindu valuation. 
“We have never valued man’s aims or ecimties by the 
standard of the market-measure, hut by the «upfenie 
standard of the^ideals of humanity It will also prove 
eTitemely valuable to those who, although conscious of 
the faults of Individual Capitalism, ate not prepated to 

f :o the entire length of Socialism, as they find in the 
atler a check to the free growth of their individiiaUty 
or humanity The author shows how and where we can 
draw a boundary line between the two 

P. C Ghosb 

L.^NGl)ACES IN HISTORY AND POLITICS: By 
A. C, ITeolner, M.A. (Oxcn),Hon D.Litt (Pon/ah), C/X, 
Cxfofd University Press, 193S- Pages 167 Price lOs 6d. 

This book by the late Vice Chaccellor of. and Pro- 
lessor of Sanskrit at, the Punjab University attempts a 
oytilhe'is of the Important but widely varied roles played 
by Janguaces in tbs history of human society “What,” 
asks Dr ^oolner, *' ate the factors that deternune their 
ti«e and fall ? Is the world so much poorer or so much 
richer for every tongue that dies ? Has any langnage any 
inherent cepacity fo expend ? When does a ianguzge gam 
the right to «urvive ? How far is a vingle language e«'«ii- 
tial to a strong nation, to a dominant religion, or to a 
stable civilization The»e questions have been very often 
s^ked in the past and are being a<l.ed today again with 
•Tenened emphasis and increased significance since langu- 
age lias come to ss«ume a very imponanr rote m rte pihy 
of modem nationalism* The author confesses at the out- 
let that he does not aim at completeness while he tries to 
answer the above que-tions but bnrg* out certain intere't 
ing and less known facts regarding the vicissitudes of tbe 
hUiory of languages einpha-isinc thove parts tbrieof that 
fvave important beanna on the pre«cnl-day problem*. Yet 
Dr Woolner has coinpre«*ed such a wealth of information 
tegardiDc the dead and living, holy and non b(4y, lanpiages 
■within the corajic-j of barely two hundred pages that the 
reader is at once struck by his encyclopedic scholarship 
and miiiirc judgment 

Dr. Xi'polner expo«es the many common fallacies re- 
garding the muliiplieiiy of languagev tlie dirinity of Ian 
-images and the claim of different geographical units to 
merge politically bccau«e they speak the time language. 
The author proves conclusively that race and language do 
not coincide. Some of the philologists and ethnologists 
have exaggerated the relations that are supposed to exist 
between race and language, when we do not exactly know 
-what is a race. Sinhalese, tbe language of South Ceylon, 


la Tplated to Icelandic. Tbe two languages belong to tbe 
same family. Have the Ceylonese and the Icelanders des- 
cended from the same forefathers, although in appearance 
eacli type differs from the other as both from the Japanese? 
^ain, Jews and Afghans resemble each other very much 
in physical characteristics, but Hebrew is a Semitic langu- 

and Afghans speak Pashtu which is Aryan Although 
a common language adds to political unity and adminis- 
trative convenience, it is not an essential requisite for 
national iiUegnty or Stale sovereignty. Switzerland and 
Belgium are examples in point. Danish and Norwegian 
arc almost identical Bui the Danes and the Norwegians 
do not regard that fact as any reason for merging the two 
nations into one English is the language of the Umted 
Slates of America That will be no reason for the United 
Slates to annex the British Empire 

Pobtical conditions in general and colonization in 
particular have determined, more than any other single 
factor, the rise and fail of languages Race and religion 
have played their part, as have trade and commerce, but 
the acceptance and rejection of languages on a mass scale 
has depended very largely on the conditions of political 
authority behind them. The author of this monograph 
supports the modern view that those ethnical groups are 
the most evolved which are the most mixed racially and 
culturally Dr. Woolner seems to be in favour of bibugual- 
ism (or those communities whose dialects lack the inherent 
capaaty to expand and respond to the march of world 
thought. Tbe chapters on Ancient Italy and the Expan« 
Sion of Latin are as mtich latereating to reed as rich to 
information 

Dr Woolner reduces tbe problem of languages ulti- 
mately to an ethical question, and concludes: “The whole 
course of human history hss been in the direction of form* 
mg greater societies, the greater often overlapping tbe 
lesser, so thai the individual tends to belong to more than 
one society at a iime. While linguistic difference is an 
obstacle to mutual understanding, the mete fact of speak- 
ing and writing the same language (or very nearly the 
same) does not necessitate homogeneous mentality or a 
commoD political fftate." 

Momwora MoctiK 

GAUTAMA THE BUDDHk; His Life avd Teach- 
l^cs • By Snmati Akakuya Kuman Devi, I'l/ayn Krishna 
Bros, Bookselkrs and Publishers, 3t, Vitehananda Road, 
Caicalla. Price Rupee One 

An account of the Buddha’s life and teachings, severely 
bnisluiig aside tbe myths, fables end lOsTacies that bare 
gaiherecl round the enlightened one. The writer, we learn 
Avur -thf |nwAn.Tf, ihiu* ifewr stUuVingr ffhuhttisiir dir iWemy- 
five yean, and tbe devotion that this seasoned study im- 
pl(« permeates the appareotiy bare account, and it fs easy 
to read betv>een tbe lines. But there is a Urge body oP 
detailed information in the kook and this will impart to it 
a full blooded character The style is simple, the treat- 
ment (ucid, and the reader is sure to be delighted with (he 
perusal, — the only drawback being the many misprints 
ard the lack of ill art in the get up. A very brief account 
of tbe Buddha scriptures and tbe Buddhist religious prac- 
tices by way of an appendix is an additional recommenda- 

P. R Se> 

THE STATE AND ECONOMIC LIFE: By Anuar 
fqbof dnecihi Published by A etc Book Co,, Bombay, 
193S 

Dr, Qareshj’s book professes to be ‘ a study of the 
methods of state intervention in economic life in the 
leading countries of the world ’ That is clearly an smbi- 
tMma project But the production itself is of a rsiher 
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lE\en regarding ihe cau^e of the disunion, dwersc \ici»4 
.are apparently held. 

A Negro speaker thinks (p 59) that the harrier of 
race i» the real barrier to a world unity; while others thjuk 
that It IS the barrier of colour (p. 119). And the believers 
in Esperanto think that it is the barrier of language that 
divides the world (n 65). A gentleman from Holland, 
however, thinks that “ the Churches in their various forms 
have always been hindrances in the path leading to the 
brotherhood of mankind” (p. 68). It i« apparent, there- 
fore, that we have more barriers than one to overcome. 

And how to overcome these barriers ? Well, Mr. 
iPeler Freeman, ex-M P., think- that a vegetarian diet is a 
potent factor in the attainment of World Peace (p. 126). 

Tlie book before us brings together these diverse views 
with a quiet behef that a world fellowship is thus being 
achieved The idea is fa«cinatin 2 But i« its realization 
po-sible 'o long as every religion advertises itself as the 
best and a« the sole panacea for all the evils of the world * 
If a League of Nations failed becau«e every nation wanted 
the best fruits out of it, will not a League of Rebgions 
.al ‘0 have a similar fauriaL unless of course there is an 
unexpected change in the attitude of each religion to each 
other ? If a World-State has not been evolved, can a 
World religion come into being ? Yet, we do not deny that 
the endeavour U worth making But its success must 
depend on the preparedne«s of every religion to five up 
much that Is ancient but uselen and meatungless and 
«ffen-ite to othera 

The book has been supervised by an Indian, Mr Kedar 
Nath Das Gupta who is the General Secretary of the 
Tellowship. Yet on page 92, Sit J C. Bose is refened to 
«s ‘ Professor Sir Chundra Bo«e ' This i- a toi'take which 
no Bengali 'hould have made. 

Ml the same, it is an exceedingly interesting book 
«nd the ideal of a world fellow<hjp advocated here is well 
worth our best effort*. 


L' C BlIVTTVCHtlUCE 

MODERN COTTON SPINNING (Blowroosi sec 
Tios) : Bx Radhaknshna BUta. Pubtuhtd hr D. B. 
Taroportfaa Sons and Co, Bombay, flupeer Tico only. 

The book is Intended to a«i«t apprentices in learning 
blow room work in Cotton MilU, It i* priced moderately 
and will be helpful to tho«c who are undergoing training 


S. C D 


not mere offering of flowers and fruits it i' wholesale 
spiritualization of life. It does not draw a line of demar- 
cation between life and religion, between the secular and 
the sacred If accompanied by denial of self and spirit 
of dedication, life becomes religion; work, worship and 
every thonght, a prayer Gita therefore sugge«ts a very 
aeceptable solution of the problems of life. It is a worthy 
guide book in our daily life. Those who are in need of 
bght and guidance in the path of life should consult it. 

Svyvjii Jacadiswarvnandv 
SANSKRIT 

SRHIAD BHAGAT'ATAM. VOLUMES I AND H 
Published by V, Ramasicamy Sastrulu &. Sons. 
292, Esplanade, Madras. Double croam, s'lsleen pages, 
i—iv+l—6+t—2S9+l—92. Price Rs. 5 8. 

We have here, in two handy volumes, a beautiful 
popular edition of the text of what is called the Southern 
Recension of the Bhagavatapurana The dietinciive 
features of the rccen«ion. if any, are, however, nowhere 
noticeable or pointed out. The edition is staled to have 
bees based on a number of msBuvTipt', but lbe«e have 
not been de«cribed, so that no estimate can be made of 
their value. Variants have occa'ionally been noted here 
and there, but unfortunately the sources of the«e variants 
have not been indicated Its claim therefore to be ‘a 
critical and *cieBtilic edition ' cannot be justified. Its 
utility, however, as a popnlai edition can in no wav 
be denied. Its nsefulness to the general reader has been 
enhanced by the inclusion in the beginning of the work 
of the following matters ’ (1) The Bhegaeatamahalmya 

from the Padmapunna, (2) A metrical synop<i9 of Ine 
contents of the different chapters of the work, as obtained 
by patting together (onfonunately wilhoot any ae- 
knowledgmeni) the iniroduelory verses of the chapters 
found in the well-kpown commentary of Sridhara, (3) 
Siddhantaehandnka or a modem dissertation in Sanskrit 
to prove the genuineness and authority of the Parana by 
refuting the traditional controversy in the mater, (4) a 
genealogy of the Yadu clan, an elaborate account of 
winch forms the bcekcrnund of the work which inculcates 
the doctrine of Bhakti or devotion The printing and 
get-up. which IS similar to that of the edition of the 
Southern Recension of the Mahabhataia published by the 
same firm end already reviewed in the*e pages (January 
and May. 1932). leaves nothing to be desired. As a 
matter of fact, the clear printing will be highly welcome 
10 people using the book for daily and ceremoniil reading. 

CntVTAItARAsi ClIAkRAVABTJ 
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DESn DARSHAN (Lanka) : Edited by Pandii Ram- 
nnraiN Mishra, B.A )'o/. /, A'o. 1, Pullishti hf Bhiteid 
O^Kce, Allahabad. 1939. Pp. lit. Each Ro. As. 6 
It is rcfreslimg that studrnts of gcoprsplif ^rill find 
In these handy and beautifully produced faooLt all they 
ate required to know. The bock under notlee l» »M at 
all dull end uninteresting as an ordinary text Itook. One 
cannot loo highly apeak of this well printed, book wll}i 
nice iJlnstratjons, one in colour. We hope lbi» eaterpnse 
of bringing out aimilar books on other countries will be 
paironired by educational authorities and libraries. 

Rames Basu 


NAUM^D; By Chandrnradan C. IM/o, BA. 
i_riated at the Suryaprakash Prinjini; Prest, Ahmedabad. 


BUARATIYA-TANTU-MILL-MOZDOOR (Part 1) : 
By K. N. Ramanna, Shasiri (K. V, P.). PuUuAed by the 
Socialist tiferafure Publishing Co., Agra Price As. S. 

ft is difficult to overpraise this little book. Written 
in a delightfully ainiple style it is sober and fall of lofor* 
roation 

ANKIION DEKHA (Eleven Short Stofies) t By 
Mangala Mohan Published by the Left tnng Publishing 
House, Lueknow. Price As. 9, 

As stories these "living pictures of everyday reality" 
are not uniformly convincing The fact that they are writ- 
ten with the same point of view and. except two, all are 
reported in the Grsl person, tends to make reading rather 
monotonous Nevertheless, the finil impression is one of 
vigour, sensitiveness and freedom from aenumeDtahey. 

BIIAGYA-CHAKRA ! By SuJarshaa. Published ly 
MotM Banwsi Dm, 5aid Mittha, Lahore. Price Re. f-d. 

The Hindustani stage is so completely dead that many 
a technical flaw can be forgiven to a pfaywrighc Bot this 
should aot encourage him to disregard the stage altogether. 
Bhagya chakra was a sueces«ful film, but it Is a very bad 
play. TTie dialogues are anaemic, there is not a shadow 
of piof, theme, or Aiaraeierisstion. I would like to meet 
a producer who can undertake the following *cene : 

The Kene changea : Tine, Night. Place; a fwi. 

.Shankardaa J» seen abducting Daleep in hts car The 
car takes one or two turns or the road and disappears. 

BalraJ Sahni 

GUJAnATI 

TRAN ADADIIUN BE AND OTHER STORIES: 
By Uma Shankar I. foshi, B.A. Printed at the 
Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth Bound Pages 244. 
Price Re. 1-8 0933). 

Sometime ago we had occasion to notice Mr. uma- 
Shankar joshi’s literary output as disclosed in hw 
Shraionl Meio. The ynxstvA ov wocteea 

stories is equally entertmmng Though •ome of them 
being pitched on a more compUcated tone t^n those m 
lb. tom., m., I**,'" P'"-; 

The title of the story that futni*ned the tifie or the Poo* 
is a “ ealchiag ” one. It means “ three halves make two 
and this anthmeucal fallacy is explained by the picture 
on the isekel of the book, ur, two «ide profiJe. of a Iwy 
and the profiles of two girls whom both of them love 
and covet; but which stale of things 

“two" { e one girt only marrying mm- Joe present 
slate of the college life of boys and girls his coloured 
stone' while the Hatiian uplift movement and 
mher allied problems furnish the _ themes of others. 
S vAia-’ .< a^ peasant skit— and {ailhtully narrates ifr 
•w is the evenday life of country people, which 
ciifcflts m he has very 

ther sl i .1 naturally remarked the doubts of m 


Pp. HH. Thick card-board. Price Re. 1. 

_ MUGI STREE : By Cficndrinadiin C. Mehta, B.A, 
Pnnied at the Ha Printing,, Bombay. Bp. 40. Price 
artturs tteelce (1938). 

The first IS an attempt to present the life and 
the l«le work of the late Kavi Narmada'hanhar, the 
doyen of Modern Gujarati Literature in the shape of » 
play. It is a stieccssfui attempt and very entertiining. 
It gives pleasure both at the reading desk and on the 
stage, the writer himself being one of dramatis persona, 
an iuiu<aa} feature. The ‘econd book is a farce, and 
when it was acted, the audience screamed with laogliter. 
the writer himself, again, being one of the most siicce«s- 
ful actoM. ft is based on Anatole IVance’s work where- 
a husband married to a dumb wife suffers from a jiumber 
of laughahle incidents. The introduction gives practicJl 
biota as lo bow to play the f»rco and also shows which 
way the genius of the luthor lie' 


SHARAT CJIANDRA ; By Ramanik A. ,)fehta. 
Printed at the Suryoprofaisb Printing Prest. Ahmedabad 
Pp. 304. C/ofA bound. Price Rs 28 (1938). 

Ifalf a century ago the fate Babu Debt Prasanna Roy 
Cboudhuri bad written this novel and it was traovlated 
Gujarati ihen by the late Narayan Itemchandra. i 


nncouiii and ungrammstical, and hence his works 
did not become si popular at they should have been. 
All the same, they are onpreeuraMe at present. Afr. 
Ramaoik A. Mebia therefore nndenook to brine out this 
particular 'lory after revisme and adding lo Nataysa 
Hemebandra’s version sod ib« re<ul( is a nice, informative 
book, giving some of the romsniie features of the Indian 
Mutiny days. 

CniNGARI (i raosEPOESi) s By "fureb* printed 
at the Reir Star Pnnring Press, Bomber. Pp 112 Thiele 
Card Board. 1938 Price Re ' 1. 

A band of young Arutliin writers have girded up 
ibeir loins to give ibsir best lo ibe bteranira of their 
mother tongue (Guisrili) and Mr. Kasim Ati Rahint 
Naihani. whose nom-de-ptunie is "Tiirab" is one of them. 
He has undertaken an ambitisus ts'k. ti:« to poetise in 
prose fom several human reniiments, ailuatioos and 
emotions which yield naturally to ver'i&cation only. Self 
introspective. muliiHiolouied human life and many such 
others have been handled by him and looking to every 
circumstance, very weit. CAtngtm means i live 'park, 
and it leallv vivifies whatever it touches. 

K M. J 


SPAIN. Jacavkrvmim Pahlu Jwai* . C) ismiuf 
jifeeron* PuUishers Kalidas Samoni, 'Tanhiia Thashe 
Bhado 'Koryalmo, Rajkot, Knhiatcar Pages 230 Price 
Re M 

With a foreward bv Dinket Mehta, this first piiWiea- 
tuHi of the intended to-be-fiery veriev. proposes to give an 
account of the Iberian Fasisto-Communisi trouble The 
geographical, hislorieal. economic and political background 
bas been analysed in detail, though of course, in a purely 
socialist point of view in the first half of the bonk, ana 
the test deals -with the horrors of this direct menace to 
democracy, two inlrmsiing chapters being on ihe oppre'»ed 
BgricalluriW cla>s and ihe religious exploitation H Is ■ 


handy, faformative and useful fmok on the {n<rniationtl 
affairs and on the problem of the po"ihiluy of the tuinre 
sforldwar, in a rnllnquial slvle 

P R Mscitwc 
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ntul those sailing in them." For nil these multi- multiplicity of tlic actiutics in which he was 
farious inventions, lie was considered & wizard engaged. 

by the ignorant, and a creature not of this earth The Milan exhibition constitutes a com- 
by tho«c who understood him little. plele review of all tfie«e paintings and drawings 

Leonardo was also the first to work out together with the machinery, instruments, 
the possibility of dynamic flight on a scientific models and anything else that remains of Lco- 
basis, for a Jong time he studied the flight of nardols magnificent work 
birds and eventually deduced that “mechanical The Genoa exhibition is important for tlic 
flight was possible.’' He devoted much lime to new light it throw’s upon the deveiopment of 

inajolic art in Liguria. The 
existence of majolic factories 
in Genoa has for a long time 
been a matter of dispute. But 
hundreds of vases and frag- 
ments which have been found 
in the dark pits of ancient 
wells or have come to light 
during the demolition of old 
Genoese buildings, belonging 
both to noble os well as to 
common people, and carefully 
collected in the Civic Museum 
or reverently boused in private 
collections, bear witness to the 
fact that the gentle art of 
pottery was honourably ear- 
tied on in Genoa without in- . 
terruption between the 14th 
and the middle of the 16tli 



this idea and constructed some ingcnius devices 
which have remained unique through the cen- 
turies. In connection with these experiments 
he studies the physical properties of the atmos- 
phere Perhape, it was from his first researches 
on flight that he attained such heights m his 
astronomical ideas He flatly denied Ptolemy’s 
geocentric theories and instinctively expenment- 
ed along tlie lines leading to Galileo and New- 
ton’s discoveries concerning dynamics. 

Leonardo’s masterpieces of painting are so 
well known and so much has been written upon 
them that one need not dwell upon them in any 
leneth. His artistic works are to be found m 
every comer of the world France, where his 
inspired life came to an end, has four of his 
works in the magnificent Louvre galleries ; La 
G.ocondB, whose roystcrioos, luminous smile ^ 
always stirred manJemd; St. John, which acrord- 
^ ,«ents absolute pictorial perfec- 


lion ; the vlieiM ot the Rooks Iinil the Modounii 
u-lth St Ann. The Lost Supper, ubid. is nn- 
caualled ntnone nil the pointings ot thn snb- 
S is in Miltin, while, Florence boiMts the 
Annunciation ot the Virgin, with many dtaw- 
iricrrartoons otui plans for works which 
So would have loved to produce, but which 
hf never was able to commence owing to the 


centuries Thcje specimens, with their sober 
enamels and elegant shapes, possess a parti- 
cular character of their own, although it is 
quite likely that the modest Genoese vase- 
maker of the 14th and 15th centuries may have 
been allured by the attractions of the Spanisli- 
Moorish art which he followed in outline but 
which he corrected and adapted in tiic pictorial 
decoration 

This was in the first period of activity of 
Genoese pottciy But in the second period, ie., 
towards the close of the 15th and the beginning 
of the IGth ccntuiy, although production had 
an oriental tendency, Genoa expressed lierself 
purely in a \\e$tcrn, and to be more precise, in 
a Latin style, and its production was in demand 
cTCit in Spam 

Tlic influence of the majolic workers of 
Pesaro, Urbino and Lodi, who were drnen as 
far as Genoa due to turbulent political exents 
during the first half of the IGth century is to 
be seen m a barge number of v.'3«cs, tondos-nnd 
tiles which often used to pa«s for majolica of 
Pesaro, Faenza and Urbino, but wbteh were 
product somewhere between the Bisagno and 
the Porta del Vacca IVc shall even know the 
names of the modest artisans who, in the ser- 
sdee of the wealthy ship-owners and captains 
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Th« ta<i Mpp«r 

of “ Genoa, the Superb,” could not entirely for- 
get (heir origin or their family and artisan 
traditions 

The inajolic art of Savona developed (o- 
ivards the middle of the I6th century, at first 
timidly and falteringly, under the influence of 
Genoese workers. But here also we feel the 
presence of the master-hands from Lodi, Pesaro 
and Urbino However, the period of hesitation 
was soon over. In 1404, a regular ^lajolic 
B'orkers’ Guild was formed in Savona and in 
1589, a Sister guild came into eMstence at the 
neighbouring Albisola During the 17th cen- 
tuiy majoUca was a flourishing art in Savona 
and dynasties, in the proper sense of the word, 
of ceramists and majolic painters were founded, 
whose names have outlned the encroachments 
of time ; Antonio, Bartolomeo, Guidobono, 
Gro'so, Saloraone, Pascetto, Polco, etc. These 
names recall to cur mmd the fruitful actmty 
of the majolica workers of Savona, who, while 
rendering homage to the major exponents of the 
great Genoese art, created with their swift and 
sympathetic brush a stj-lc which is highly 
decorative. The decoration is characteristically 
blue of everj’ degree and shade and may be 


By Leonardo da Vinci 

compared, owing to the nature of their pictorial 
decorations, to so many pages of a drawing- 
album. 

The Rome e.vhibition is called the Quad- 
rennial EI.\bibition of National Art. As its 
name implies, jt is held eveiy four years with 
»he intention of reviewing periodically the best 
creations of young artists. It has therefore a 
special importance of its own, as it shows the 
actual state of Italian art and the trends and 
possibilities of its future development. The 
present one is the third Quadrennial Exhibition. 
It has been organised by a specially appointed 
“ Ente Autonomo ” (Independent Incorporated 
Body) and only those exhibits have been allow- 
ed which have passed the successive judgment 
of two Junes, of which one has^ been appointed 
by the Administrative Council of the Ethibition 
and the other by the artists themselves. When 
the two judgments disagree, a judgment is 
passed by the two united juries and without 
any nght of further appeal. 

Tlie first Quadrennial Exhibition was 
characterized by personal exhibits, the second 

ciAibits of alternately young and mature 
artists and the present exhibition exhibits, the 
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H-dfJvS of yoKfiR wlio Imvc now reached 

innliirity, «■' >\cll tlio^o >\lio Imvc ntlnlm'd 
tlic honour of cxliibitinc throuch the Fclrc- 
tion'* luridc hy (lie Arti-tft Syruiicnte", and lij* 
menn'^ of i>erfonnl exhibition* The »|>ecinl 
exhibit* nt tlie first Qimilrtnninl were tho'-c of 
Antonio Afnncini, whlrh inciude«{ nil (he differ- 
ent periods and tendencies of his untiring 
nctivily; tho--c of Annnndo Spadini, very’ rich 
nnd complete, end \shich were n real rex’clation 
of tins cimracteri«tic painter; those of Medardo 
Tlo*so, the Rreat impressionist sculptor; tho'c 

— ^ 1 

■ ! 

■' -1 

j 




Specimens of eighleenth cenlury ni«jolic» 

of Adolfo Wildt, the austerity and originality 
of which made ex-cryone feel r^re regret than 
over for bis inramturc death. Tliere were also 
exhibits by voung and niaturc artis^ hte 
Sartorio and Carrn, Pazzini and Sironi, Roma- 
nellj and Bartoli, Toh and Funi, parens and 
Fueini The second Quadrennial mcluded the 
Sibits of the sculptors ilessma, Ruggen and 
Marini and those of the painters Serenni, 
Mafai, Broglio, Scipione, Pirandello, Da*«. 

‘’“Tmoif u"f pnMnal exhibits ot thj ^r 
see note those ot Amerigo Dnrtoli, Albcrio 
Ugo Bemasconi, Mono Broglio, 
EtSo iloSi and others. Mony oitisls 


arp elM> reprc-'cnlecf by one or more works and 
among them may he mentioned Cnrena, Dani, 
Delitnin, Drei, To<i, Peverini, Iluggeri, Marini, 
Cuidi, all very well-known painters nnd sculp- 
tora. 

The exhibition iil^o shown the care nnd 
Found judgment which, in Italy, are applied to 
the netting up of exhihition*, nnd that which is 
done at the Biennial Exhibition at Venice, at 
the Triennial Exhibition at Milan and at the 
Quadrennial Exhibition in noinc, cannot fail to 
lie recognized n« an example of a lively nnd 
congenial mcthoil of presenting a quantity of 
work* of ert and of documents. 

It is not po«'ible to make bcrc a study' of 
the very' pood works of the artists tliat have 
l>oen represented in one or other of those exhi- 
bition*, nor is it po««ible here cx'en to make 
a study of all the works of a single artist. I 
fliall (hereforc conclude the pre-ent article by 
indicating the nature of work and talent of 
tho«e artHs who may be viicl to represent Uu 
contemporary' Italian art. 

The first name (hat occurs to our mind in 
(his connection is undoubtedly that of Antonio 
Mancini, who is a bom painter and who was 
aJrcadv a nia«fcr at the age of sixteen. He hfl* 
now painted for nearly seventy year* and hi* 
latest paintincs show no decay of powers when 
compared with tho'e of his early x'outh Some 
of hts ma«tcTpieces are the "Velo ”, the figure 
of a woman rendered with great simplicity, in 
(he manner of the great Spanish masters of the 
seventeenth centun’; the "self-portrait" in 
which we see the figure of the artist ns he is 
todav. spi-ere in his calm eleg.ancc. It shows 
wonderful management of the effect of light 
and shade and is a magnificent study of the 
values of the whites which pa'S through all 
their natural gradations His " Under the 
I/?mon Trees " deals with a landscape, the back- 
cround of which is a dark .preen on which the 
figures of three women in red clothes have 
been arranged The two colours which most 
disagree with each other are the«c and yet the 
artist has sueeecded in harmonising the preen 
background with the intense red of human 
figures in such a wav that it is considered to 
be one of his most robust paintings, inundated 
all over with light There is nothing conven- 
tional or false about Mancini and he is never 
content with his works. Whenever he is (u 
undertake n new work, his unial expression is : 

Let u* sec if we can produce something les« 
ugly than usual. ^ 

In the works of .fVTi'tidc Sartorio, the firs., 
thing that strikes one is the decorative tern* 
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pcrainent of the artist. He is an extremely 
laborious painter, believing more in industrj* 
than in inspiration. He is also a very metho- 
dical n orkcr, everj'day without exception 
norking from certain hours of the morning to 
certain other hours. He has thus been able to 
produce a veiy large number of works, often 
with immense facility and great hurry But 
when Sartorio takes care of his work and makes 
it profound, he is charming. Such paintings 
are “ Porto Traiano at Terracina ”, “ Oxen at 
the Plough ”, " A Group of Horses at Foce 
Verde.” “ Mill at Terracina," all of them paint- 
ings with a ver^’ delicate chromatic harmony. 
His group of paintings expressive of his \isions 
of childhood al«o shows fine chromatic effect 
and elegance of design*, but there is lack of 
profundity. Sartono’s strong point is, however, 
the painting of animals in which he has shown 
ovtr.tordinarj’ skill. 

Gamillo Innoccnti, like Sartono. is al«o an 
nrti«t excelling m decorative qualities He at 
first painted cinematographic scenes, and when 
ho returned to pure art his natural tendenej* 
towards the decorative became more refined 
and definite. In bis earlier perio<l he delighted 
m painting religious and hi'torical subjects, 
but gradually he turned hi« attention to 
the depiction of the tnie life of today He 
i« a good colouri-t and is fond of creating 
\i«irin« of popuhar customa in which he show? 
fine «kil! in the management of light and in 
harmonising l»ol(lc«t colours Thi* secret of 
maintaining an equilihrium of chiaro«curo he 
learnt from the art of Michciti. Mancini. Tito 
.and Bernard But he graudnllv «uecccded in 
liberating him'clf from the influence of others 
anti chalked out a path of hi* own \ critic 
.'•av* that 



Siptorms Na>ari By Buggrri Qii.rino 


fifteenth centurx ma-ters of lus own oountrj’. 
There i> a Mgour and nn originality in his art 
which di'tinguiehc* him from other artists, 
an<l a classical calmne^s not commonly found 
lodav 
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and wlmt docs their worship amount to ? ” 

“ Simple vanity, and nothing cl<=e. They 
hanker after something, and pray to gods, 
tlirough the images they build, for the l»ncfit 
they seek. Tlieir number is great; but is not 
the seeker after truth a rare creature, after 
all ?” “ But if all religion is one, why did 
Prahlnd refuse to worship the god to whom Ins 
father rendered homage ? And is it not the 
correct way to follow the majority m eases of 
doubt ?” Thus did Chandidas advise him. 

“ In difficult situations the Shastras will 
give the best advice, but people are guided b> 
impulses, they arc generally not m a 
listen to the voice of ancient wnsdom. What 
y?u mention about Prahlad is not true; fm 
he had taken the preliminary training necessary 
in a former birth; ha^^ng 
strength through Sakti-worship m 

wisdom." 

The Maebuce aot its Sakctios 

Purandar was duy compared his 

received and Saraswati, and 

daughters W Lak. father-m-law and 

introduced his adventure m 

the villagers He recountea n 
the forest where sacrificed bc 

and the the goddess “My inter- 
fere the image not at first liked by 

lerence,” said h , w bulbed, but 

Rupchand still at last he perceived 

finding me from me Tlien the 

the truth and receiv eo knowing her 

girl sought my P”!. * had them joined m 

essentially P^^®. ^ ^ giva witnessed the cere- 
matrimony. Ka 1 ana gave away 

roony m their i “I as the priest. Know 

the bride, while I . Brahmin, Chandidas, 

. me then for t{|"\ * th being the essence of all 

^vho believes^ in truth valid? 

religions. But knows ndUimg 

queried . names of her ancestors, ttc 

about her her people. And to what 

ntes Pr^l‘''"p, araSi 

caste docs you, if my guc« is 

■ nothing bef°^ worked as a pnest 

S?h itTunplSsant for me to say all ibis, I 


cannot forget for a moment that the Brahmins 
are the pillars of society, and if there are any 
lapses among them from purity, they will t®rfeit 
all honour. If we accept this marriage as valid, 
it will be considered a precedent and the caste 
may have to face a disruption, I turn to 
you, sir, for advice and guidance.” To this 
appeal Chandidas replied witli a laugh: 
“Rudramah is a slirewd judge of men and 
things; as regards his casre, well, he is a 
Kayastha." " Then it can he nothing but a 
jest, if you pretend tliat a marriage between 
Brahmins in which a Kaya=tha gives away the 
bride IS at all valid." “Not so,” rejoined 
Chandidas, " tiie true and only distinction for 
Brahmins comes from seeking the truth. 
Alwaj's remember this, if you have this dis- 
tinction, if you arc indeed a seeker after trutli, 
then j-ou arc the best of men. If, 
vou describe yourself as a Brahmin onlj bj . 
caste. I shall understand that you arc much 
lower tlian a Brahmin." “ This is 
indeed, a Kayastha may at most boast of being 
ft Kayastha, but never a Brahmin by any 
means If you accept him ns a Brahmin, then 
my knowledge of the Shastras must suffer a 
rude shock.” “ But that is inevitable,’ re ort- 
ed the saim, “ unless your knowledge is true, 
many years will break and 

revi^ yonr theories There was no caste in the 
Satua r«o (the first of the four 5 ugs or cycles 
S time m which the world has been divided), 
in those da>8 men lived frankly an animal life. 

It was then that by divine grace vhe inteUi- 
gence dawned on them to till the earth; from 
that time they became known as the Aryans 
Tliev built thatched cottages, put on the bark 
of trees for their clothing, and formed man> 
communes In course of time thej- grew 
jealous of each other, and the question 
and privilege assumed an importance which it 
never had before. Those engaged in dairj- 
work tilling the soil and organising commerce, 
became known as Vaisyas; <hose who were 
strong through knowledge, intelligence and 
prowess, who rescued the oppressed and the 
weak from the tyrant, were called Kshatnps, 
while tho'C who were superior through their 
intimate knowledge of things spiritual styled 
themselves ns Brahmins. Thus was ca'tc- 
s^-stcra established in the Treta Y\i^ (the third 
lycle) and along with it mutual jealousies and 
recriminations grew. Even then the castes 
corresponded to life’s vocation®, and in the next 
cycle things were pretty much the same, only 
with slight modifications In the modern age, 
however, the caste was fived up according to 
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mcnt induced the village Brahmins once at 
least to ignore tlie usual practice, to penetrate 
througli the veil of caste to the human aspect 
of things, and to accept Pramila and Ilupchand 
ns a really married couple, and to this attitude 
inunificence and hospitality of Purandar con- 
tributed in no small measure. The difficulties 
of the situation acre smoothed over, and they 
were all happy. 

The Poets Meet 

Two strangers are deeply absorbed in 
thought m the courtyard of a rumed temple in 
the forest. Hungry, and footsore, and weary, one 
of them asks the other: “ What is to be done, 
Pupnarayan, in these dire straits into which 
we have fallen ? Wc feel thirsty, but there is 
no water anywhere near us; hungry, but even 
the trees that we see bear no fruits, wild 
animals are prowling about, our very life is in 
clanger.” Eupnarayan would pin his faith 
upon God, but bis companion was rather 
bceptically inclined : who could say tliat God 
ever botliered about human b^gs J The 
initiative must always come from the indivi- 
dual; you must rouse yourself, and do what you 
can under the circumstances. " But what scope 
is 'there for initiative just now ? ” Exclaimed 
Rup. " The only way open to us is to cry 
upon God for help.” The two friends were 
not, however, allowed for long to indulge 
id philosophical Ulk of this nature. They saw 
a tiger at a distance, and the sight sent a 
tremor through them. All at once an arrow 
shot out from somewhere and hit the ammal 
who set up a loud roar and dropped dead. A 
boy apparently of some hunter family, came 
up with a bow and a sheaf of arrows, and see- 
ine the lifeless body of the tiger lying pirate, 
he was convulsed with laughter. ” tyho are 
you ? ” they asked him. “ Take me for your 
saviour” lightly replied the boy. Had I 
not tome forward and killed the tiger, he would 
have made a nice meal out of you.” Vidyapati 
(for the other gentleman was the great poet 
of Mithila) said, ” We are on our way to 
Pandus, and we shall readily admit you to 
our saviour if you will provide 
and drinking water and set us on .P* to 
Pandua which we have miss^. T\eU. (hat 
is easily done. There are fruits enough tor 
ilii. nf 11=5 in mv bag, a sweet spnng is dose by. 
S°r yoM hunger® »nd then I n-.II late you 
there and ehon- you the way to Pandua, but 
I may tell you it uill not be necessary lor you 
I voa will get what you seek on the 

!vay°’ 


You must take a fair price. ” “ I will take 
nothing, " replied the boy. " You are hungry 
and must have the fruits. But what about the 
wraterf Have you any j’ug ?" Yes, we have 
one, but it ia rather a costly thing.” ‘‘What 
of that P I shall not run away with it, I 
assure you. Wiat do I care for such things ? 
I entertain many people with fruits every day, 
and never accept anything in return. Jly wants 
arc easily satisded; I have plenty to eat, and 
I put on whatever I get. fv'liy should I take 
your jug, however costly it might be ? ” “ fVhat 
a contrast to our city boysl ” they involuntarily 
exclaimed. “ That is the reason why 1 never 
go to the cities, but stay in the forest, and bring 
here whomci’cr I love. But time is pressing, 

I must not stand here idly gossiping with you, 

I must Imny down to the spraig, and bring 
you water, tor you are thirsty.” Vidyapati 
gave him the jug, but could not repress the 
doubt, would it be proper for a Brahmin to take 
water from a hunler’s bpj’, unclean as a 
caste ? The boy could read his thought, 
and as he went away for the water, he re- 
marked with a smile, “A man who is ill need 
not obseive any restriction ” How could he do it? 
When water was supplied to them, they asked 
him his name and were told it was hladan. 
There was a mark on his breast; he explained 
It as having been caused by an arrow shot by 
Cbandidas of Chhatrina. Tlie two friends were 
divided in their opinion about him; one of them 
thought he was simply an ordinaiy boy, while 
his fnend would hold him to be n divine 
personality. They playfully wrangled about it 
and rallied each other. Vidyapati would 
carry it off with a jest. What harm if be h.^d 
employed ‘ the divine boy,’ Aledan, to carry his 
luggage ? Nanda’s wooden shoes were carried 
by l^shna; Bali had employed him as his 
durwan or gate-keeper; the cowboys of Braja 
jumped on his shoulder; they had never been 
blamed on that account that he knew of. To 
take him as a human being, or to impute 
human qualities to him, would thus be to 
reduce him to an absurd and ridiculous position. 
The retort came easy : Wliy then call Krishna 
a divme being, who had spent his boyhood as 
a cowboy, his youth in love-making, and then 
In setting people b}' the cars — intriguing, etc ? 
True, rejoined Vidyapati; Krishna, equally 
endowed with all 'human faculties, was simply 
the best of men, and that was all. God no 
doubt was one; but there were many who 
reeeh-cd their inspiration from Him. 

Discoursing in this fashion, they marched 
on, the doubts of one friend dispelled by the 
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talks of the other, their luggage being carried 
by that mysterious boy, Madan, vrhose offer of 
free sendee filled the two friends with a strange 
feeling. 

It was the Alaghi Pumima, the full-moon 
night of the month of Alagh, a holy day for 
all Hindus when a dip in the Ganges is held 
to be conducive to spiritual progress. Chandi- 
das was not used to such customary obsetvance3> 
but he held it to be a \'irlue to conform to the 
usual practice when living in society. So he 
had come for his dip, accompaniwi by his 
party and his admirers "When he reached the 
Ganges’ shore, tremendous ovations met him. 
The people slioutcd holy names and greeted 
him wildly. He then saw on the other side 
the sacred river three men about to cross it. 
They crossed the river and Madan came to 
him, introduced him'elf as jladan (Chandidas 
knew him to be Madanmohan, his old acquain- 
tance whom he had hit with an arrow), and 
also introduced Vidyapati and Rupnarayan 
come to risit him. i^lth these words he dis- 
appeared. and Rami completed the introduction 
simply by announcing her own name. 

Vidyapati was in an ecstasj* to meet 
Chandidas. Had he not embraced him in 
imagination many times when his exquisite 
poems would be sung in Tilithila. which the 
two friends enjoyed so much ? Thej* would 
listen to the music and visualise the images 
which the poems had created. “ But why does 
he nTitc no more and pipe no more ? Vliy 
no more melodies ? And one feels curious to 
know who has taught him this exquisite art, 
and how could he get such a wonderful 
teacher ?” 

Chandidas embraced him and said he 
could claim no credit for his songs and poems. 
“ Wc arc nil creatures of circumstances. Do 


you not see that the same cuckoo as sings in 
the garden of Paradise in eternal companion- 
ship with spring, sings again on the cremation 
ground, enveloped by plants and creepers? Is 
any credit due to the bird ? I have sung and 
composed when the spirit ordered; it is the 
spirit that commanded that matters. Poetrj' 
cannot flourish merely through the beauty of 
the sentiment, but through the raelodj' of words. 
'A man may be a thinker, but unless his words 
have the beauty of form, certainly he cannot 
excel as a poet. The two qualities meet in you; 
your words have beauty of form, and that you 
are not barren of sentiments appears from 
your having undertaken a long journey just to 
satisfj’ your fancy for an humble person like me." 

Silenced by Chandidas, the poet from 
Mithila turned to Rami and discu'sed with her 
the question of her low origin. Rami advised 
him to rise above the regukar prejudice and 
conrider calmly why a saint like Chandidas 
would think of her so highly and allow her to 
be in his company The relation was certainly 
by no means a carnal one; but there was a 
finer bond linking the two, which the world 
could not see. Vidyapati remained silent for a 
while, and then said, " I understand, mother, 
who and what you are. I thought of putting 
up a protest with my friend here against his 
living near you I did not understand why he, 
who had renounced the world, should run "after 
a woman But vour words have at laH made 
me underMand and appreciate the character 
of Chandid.as and the part played by you in 
its development." Saying this, he was so much 
overwhelmed with emotion that he eat down, 
.and people around him, sw.aved bv the same 
feeling, bowed to him and Chandida® 

(To be continued.) 



INDIAN VERSUS ENGUSII NUMERALS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


• By J. C. ray 

Late Professor, Cuttack College, Orissa 

Iln South Orissa, the portloD which was {onaetir io Madraa, English figures are used in almost all Khools. 
In North Orissa Indian numerals are used Jn a!) Vntnaii and Middle aefaoels and have also Iwn compulsory for the 
the Mauieiilaiion examination of 1912 end thereafter. I was ashed to express tny opinion on the adoption and 
choice of one kind of numerals in all schools,] 


By the word, ' numeral ’ I understand the 
figure or tho group of figures denoting a number. 
Every Indian vernacular has its own letters of 
the alphabet and numerals. There is therefore 
no necessity of borrowing the English forms. 

The people of every province have been 
using their own set of numerals and will 
continue to do so till tliey are prohibited by 
their Government. The Primary Schools 
cannot banish the vernacular numerals. Such 


forms. These are, however, modifications of 
size and not of the original figure. In Oriya 
the figures of one and two are the same but 
differ in slant. I think the Nagri two may bo 
easily introduced. Similarly the Bengali 
figure of three is devoid of distinctive features. 
Only two centuries ago it was exactly like the 
Nagri figure. In my opinion the Nagri form 
should be used., 

The civilized world is indebted to our 


being the case, they cannot ignore them and Aryan forefathers for the decimal system of 
teach the pupils a set of foreign numerals which notation invented at least six millenaries am 
will be of no practical use. Take th^ case of and the device of the place values of numerals 


Bengal. About three decades ago a European 
Director of Public Instruction thougH fit to 
introduce the use of English numerals in the 
Text-books of Primary Schools Tlie authors 
of books on Arithmetic and the teachers of the 
Schools were obliged to obey the order The 
children learnt the English numerals m addi- 
tion to the Bengali. But no one in Bengal, not 


uhicb so far as out present knowledge goes is 
undoubtedly more than two millenaries old. 
Tile concept is the same everywhere, though not 
identical in details. We in India read the unit 
numeral first, the people m Europe read it last. 
Tlius while we read 35 as five and thirty, they 
read as thirty and five. Here we have two 
types of mind fit for investigation by psycho- 


even the most Anglicized, ever thinks of using legists Tlie main difference rests on the forms, 
the English numerals in. their Bengali wnliogs The Nazis of Germany are proud of their Aryan 
It is no doubt an advantage to know many ancestiy. and use our ancient Swastika as tlicir 
l-mraaces and many scripts. But if the choice emblem, but will, I am sure, spurn the idea of 
IS limited to one, it must undoubtedly be the kinship with the modem Indo-Aryans. The 
vernacular A decade ago the Education English numerals may pass off ns Indian in 
Denartmerit of Bengal therefore wisely the company of Nagri, Guzcrati and Bengali 
nholi«hed the rule of writing English numerals characters, but will certainly look outlandish 
‘n Primary Schools. “ midst of Dravidian characters. I cannot 

^ In a vernacular the figure of a numeral say whether there are any which resemble the 
niav not be satisfactory. It may be so small English in figure and not m value. In Bengali, 
that it can not be quickly recognized or it is the figure of four is exactly the same as the 
ant to be mistaken for another. In such a English figure of eight, and the Bengali seven 
..Up it is certainly desirable to change the closely resembles the English nine. These arc 
nnd remove the defect. Take Cipher, constant sources of confusion with the Bengali 
Tn ancient tunes it was indicated by a dot. It boys of the Sceondaiy Schools. 

^ still in u«c after signs for fractions of one- I am aware tlie Government of Madras and 
fni.rUi and one-sixteenth if there be nou^t Bombay as of Bengal insisted on the use of the 
further The dot is apt to be overlooked when Englisli numerals in tiie Primary Schools. In 

* -Hm senarately It is therefore written as Bengal, it was confined to the school rooms, but 

rircle It represents the empty *y in Madras and Bombay the case is different. 
hniinXd bv the circular horizon. Some prefer The liking Jias gone so far there that scholars 

* mnW it as large as the numerals and the see nothing incongruous in writing the English 
PriSere sometimes use the English elliptical numerals in Sanskrit books. A few years ago 
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I was asionishod to find them in a book on 
Astronomy written in Sanskrit, printed in Nagri 
and published in Bombay. The author is a 
teaclicr in a High English School. He has also 
used the letters of the English alphabet in 
diagrams. I thought the Printers had no stock 
of the requisite types in Nagri. But I found 
out my mistake last year. A distinguished 
scholar of Mysore has brought out a coromen- 
tarj* of his own in Sanskrit on a famous 
astronomical treatise dated 14QQ B C. and re- 
graded as a supplement to the Vedas The book 
IS printed in Nagri interspersed with the English 
numerals. It is a difficult reading to me. For 
I voluntarily rend them in the English way, 
and the structure of the sentences is lost in 
wilderness. I wonder whether the figures have 
to be given the Sanskrit names by the reader. 
At any rate hybridisation docs violence to our 
sense of propriety and harmony. In Bengal 
and Orissa it is unthinkable, and, I dare say, 
in Northern India also. Blind imitation has 
resulted in v,Tong translations of English ex- 
pressions. It is difficult to justify such an 
expression as Jy3 ka for the English c.xprc<sion 
Siae of A or Sin A For tlic expression Jp3 ka 
means the value Ka of JyS or thejyo which 
is Ka. It should be wntten Ka Jya 

The question of numerals is intimately 
connected xsith the signs of a quarter and its 
quarter in the fonn of vertic.sl and oblique 
lines. They arc of universal use just like the 
numerals, and large business transactions are 
daily carried on with their help without incon- 
venience and error. Indeed the method of 
writing these fractions is as quick and neat as 
the numerals. They are like the .4rdfta-anus- 
t’era of our alphabet which may be joined to 
any vowel. A rupee and a quarter, a mile and 
a quarter, an hour and a quarter, etc , is 
denoted by the same figure and sign These 
signs cannot be used after the English numerals 
and we- lose a valuable legacy. These signs do 
not exclude the use of fractional numbers, nor 
the English mode of naming tlic unit along with 
the figure. 

In our current coins, currency notes, postage 


and revenue stamps, liouse numbers, etc., 
English figures are used. It is certainly desir- 
able that the pupils of Primarj' Schools should 
be able to read them. The object is, however, 
easily gained by teaching them and their 
English names as a separate lesson. For a 
similar reason the pupils of Secondary Schools 
desirous of learning Chemistry have to be 
familiar with the letters of the Englisli alphabet 
out of w hich the symbols of elements are 
formed For this, however, it is not necessary 
for the pupils to learn the English language 
and to use it in their vernacular w ritings. 

Tlie different provinces of India have 
different languages and different scripts. The 
introduction of the English numerals in all the 
languages would be of no help in understand- 
ing the languages About a quarter of a 
century ago there was established in Calcutta 
a Society in the name of Eka-lipi-Vistara- 
Panshad for the introduction of one script, the 
Nagri, for all languages. There were influential 
and enthusiastic gentlemen to guide the Society. 
They published a monthly in which articles 
written in different languages including Tamil 
were printed in Nagri. The initial difficulty 
of reading them was removed, but the barrier 
of the language remained, and the Society 
ceased to exist after a few years. Yet Nagri 
is the most suitable character for the Indian 
vernaculars and the current forms of the letters 
of the Sanskritic languages are more or less 
derived from it. Our brethren of the South will 
soon recognise the importance of the national 
writing symbols Already Nagri is being 
printed in Linotype machines, and xrith a slight 
modification the compound consonants can be 
easily epht up and the components written 
separately as with the Roman characters. The 
latter are defective and cannot be used without 
a set of diacritical marks and conventional 
])bonet>c values which are bound to create con- 
fusion with their English sounds when one learns 
the English language. But why should we 
abandon our neat and elegant national 
characters ? 


EKRATA 

T/ie jVafent Jtnitv for April, 1939 : 

P. 474 • The iume of the artist of the sculplure-pieee 
“Study” is Mr Raiagopal and not Miss A. Alagacone. 
Plate facing p. 475 : The title of the lilustration on the 
left side is “Dream of Yontb” (toisprinted “Dream 
of Yonng’'). 



Indian Influence on Weslern Tliouglit 
India’s influence on Western thought is ft 
part of thc5 larger fact of her intercourse with 
the West. In the course of his article m The 
Aryan Path, Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji 
observes : 

The usual belief .s lhal 

course w.ih foreign countries has «• ^'*‘^7; 

That i«olation IB to some extent the product ct Mr 

arehioWeal discoveries, India had 

I* 

.to« Ita Hitl.tt «mtaP »' It.' TO. c 

“iP/m'neacocC with Babylon is expressly referred to 

!flL /uwJiu telling of Indian 

pain, galleys of a hundre Phcemcians of the 

"without support of ^ Western 

Levant were the pioneers of lhi»__ traMm^t^ 

Persia soon intervened between India and 
the West. Cvrus the Acbwneoeao 

Gandanlis=Candhara (lie ^ wounds re- 

Cyrus himself is fl-.he I^d'ans" (Ctesias. Frag 37. 
ceVved in a batlle with the \cyTop.d... I. 1- 

ed Gilmore). .wiv'^Bacltians and Indiana 

4), Cyrus "brought under r Erythrean Sea"=.llie 

tnd e\nded hjl of ^rius (522486 

Indian Ocean ,„d Naksh i Rostsm (515 

S^’^o H^oro“'ui''^nL W). this part 

conlnbiiled a third oJ_' million pounds sterling 

Tt^s'gold w®as derived partly from tie washings of lie 


Indus beds, markedly auriferous in those days (V. Ball 
in Indian Anaguary, August. 188J) and partly from what 
Iferodolua calls “the gold digging ants” supposed to be 
ihe Tibetan mastiffs digging up gold Ic/. Pmppilika gold 
mentioned in the Mahabharaia^. Herodotus (IV. 41) 
also tells of a naval expedition despatched by Darius 
in 517 BX. tinder Seylax to explore the Indus after he had 
established his hold on the Indus Valley. Xerxes (486- 
465 Bc) took advantage of his Indian provinces to secure 
an Indian contingent to fight his battles in Greece. It 
comprised "Candhanans ” as well as "Indians." The«c 
Indian troops, the first to fight on European soil, marclied 
through the bloody defiles of Thermopylas and rendered 
such a good account of them*elves that after the retreat 
of Xerxes they were detained by the Persian commander 
bfardoDius (Abbott's History of Greece, Vol. II) for his 
his Bsatian campaign. In 330 B,c. Darius III indented 
upon India for soldiers to fight for him at Arbela agaimt 
Alexander, some of them fought under the Satrap of 
Baclna; others, "the mountainoui Indians,” were Jed by 
the Satrap of Aracbosia Thus'the Persian Empire gieitly 
facilitated loian coaled with the We«t. C 

___ a 

Our Population Puzzle 
It IS R niRlter of great urgency for men 
and women to solve the problems of their 
population, and to regain, in this age of 
machinery, the lost sense of human values 
B G Kher, Premier of Bombay, writes in the 
Cwtrent il^atn» : 

There are tew countries in the world 'f'"’*®!'? 

Tlie last cen«us recorded a total population of 
ass’millions. showing an annus! increase ^.’f.^onerrs 

On the basis of this rise, the counW s population appears 
now to be about 377 millions H continues, 

we shall soon have a population of 400 millions^ 

There is heavy pressure on land and there is no rela- 
tive improvement in the proportion of industrial employ- 
ment In 1911. when the total population was 315 millions, 
indnslrial workers did rot exceed 5-5 per cent but in 
1931 when the population had risen by M million^ the 
nercentage of workers shrank 4-3 On the other hand, 
the dependence of people on sgneulture has shown t 
sieady increase. While the percentage supported by agn- 
cuhnre was 71 in 1911, it advanced to 73 in 1931. 

A further analysis of existing circumstanc- 
es shotra a still more dismal future. 

The area under cultivation has not increased in 
piopomon to the growth of population. Food production 
is iDsnffiaent. Taking rice among cereals, which forms 
the staple food of two thirds of the population, the in- 
crease during a period of 25 years (1910-1935) is only 
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6 per cent uhiJe nteat has shown a steady decline The 
shortage of food has resulted in under-nouriahtnent. If 
we accept the conclusions of Sir John Mecaw as cotieci, 
only 39 per cent of the population could afford adequate 
nourishment, 41 per cent were poorly nourished, and 
20 per cent were badly nourished 

This state of things has contributed to high infant 
mortality, which was 23i'6 per thousand, while maternily 
mortality was 24'5 per thousand, which is six times mote 
than that of England and \^alea. 

A noteworthy feature of the population was that 
aierage life has declined from 30 in 1881 to 23 in 1931. 
The death rate in India is 26*8 per thousand as compared 
With 11'7 per 1,000 in ^gland and Wales. Diseases due 
to deficient or insuiScient nourishment such as night 
blindness, rickets and tuberculosis are prevalent to a 
large extent. 

A general improvement of the condition of the people 
can no doubt ^ largely effected by more intensive cniti- 
ration of the soil, and by a scientific axpWaiion of the 
natural we^ih of the country. It should not, however, be 
imagined, that the wealth available is so vast as to be 
able to feed the growing miltions.’ ff we lako into con- 
sideration the area of the country and its dense popula- 
tion, Its trying eiimaiF, and its uneven itinfali with <e- 
cumng periods of scarcity, it is diCculi to generalise 
about our national wealth Less than 30 pet cent of the 
land surface is suitable tor cultivation, and only in a 
few favoured tracts can the natural runUtl be depends 1 
upon There is labour in abundance, but from maj-nutn 
tion, malaria and other causes, u is very inefficient, and 
IS moreover unorganised and untrained. It cannot be 
challenged ilut unlc's our population becomes healthy, 
strong and virile, we are never likely to do any good •« 
ourselves or to make any headway towards our ideal of 
Self Government which is the most urgent and common 
problem facing us all. 

The Qainteesence of Maratlti Lileratore 
In giving a cntical idea of the main 
tendencies in ^larathi literature and an account 
of its achievements, B. R. Desbpande makes 
the follow ing observations indicative of its 
modem trend in the Tnveni : 

A decade and a half before the beginning of the 
twentieth century a umque renaissance in the realm of 
Marathi literature came about Literary writers increased 
in number, and the love of reading spread with the 
advent nf hserscy- PoeJjy, sort}, sbert aJiwy, drama loJ 
the Lterary es«ay flourished. Men of letters, wilt broad 
and reforming tendencies, arose TW bteralnre m 
biography, «tudy, literary cnticism, humour, science, 
travel, and oilier information became popular I^ose 
predominated everywhere. The printing press and 
periodicals helped immensely to spread literature. The 
theafre became a popular pastime. Lectures, political or 
purely intellectual, were heard with enthusiasm. 

The writer speaks about modem MaraUii 
poetry : 

Poetry sprouted with modernity aud vrith a snbile, 
charming novelty m Keshavasut, acclaimed now as the 
Father of modem Marathi poetry. His contemporary. 
Rev. Tilak created a taste and liking for new ways in 
poetry The growth of Marathi poetry owes much to the 
deep and contemplative art of the poets, Cupta (Bee> 
and Tambe Life and love are main concerns of the 
major poets The poems of Ram Gane^h Cadkari 
(“Goviadaraja”) and Thombre (“Balakavi’^J both 


short-lived but brilliant poets, have a deLcacy of emotion 
and pathos which are unique. Tiwari and Savarkar are 
the poets of painoti^m. Behere, Tekade, Kanetkar 
(**Gixish") Paiwardhan (“Xladhav Julian”) and 
Yashwant are enthusiastic and productive poets. P K. 
Aire IS a brilliant parodist. The poets in Berar are 
artists of a high type. Their poetry has a mystic fervour. 
A R. Deshpande l“Anil") is exquisite in composition, 
and philosopluses on the relation between love and life. 
N C. Deshpande, G. H Deshpande, Waman Na Desh- 
pande and V. S. Vakil have given quite concrete proof of 
iheir abililies. Y M Paih^, B $■ Pandit and V. B. 
Kolie ate good poets. Mr. and Mrs P. Y. Desbpande are 
vehement and sentimental respectively The best amongst 
ali these yet show the strain o/ a eertain lethargy which is 
but natural in the unappreciative atmosphere in which 
they have to live Kanetkar, W. B. Pathak and Borkar 
are read with relish by the young 

This is what he says about the drama and 
tlie novel : 

The ooiel owes its origin and growth to a hard- 
working man of leiiers— Ilari NarayjA Apte It was in 
the beginning, as was the short story aJscv a form of 
literature for imparling cba<te delight and in<tiuction to 
the readers. The modem novelists who are widely read 
are Pbadke and Khandekar, they appeal more to college 
students and to the leisured middle class. Phadkc depicts 
with relish the sensuil-emofional side of hfe while 
Khandekar depicts the uDhsppy-sentimemal tide of it 

O. V Varerksr is really a correct punter of the subtleties 
of Maharashtrian home life V. M, Joshi is a thought- 
provoking writer. P. Y. Deshpande la an intelligent and 

owerful novelKU Na. Ha Apte is a sound moralist. 

Isny younger vmters of promise are entering this field 
sad gaming admirable success. 

Dtams and humour are closely associated, and onr 
best dramatists are also humorists— Kelkar, Khadikar, 
KoUiarkar and Gadkari. No figure as brilliant and as 
loved by an audience as Gadkari has yet arisen. Acre 
recently attained succe*s mainly on account of his humour, 
but his hyperbolic pathos and excess of stage-appeal come 
to the way of long-lasting literary fame The advent of 
the talkies has given the death blow to uatelling dramatic 
companies 

Among the types of creative literature the 
Jllarhstbi short story holds a unique position. 

The Marathi short story oiigioated as entertaining 
read/Bff matter, published Jn magazines and periodicals. 
It suddenly became the most popular form both with 
readers and with writers and this is no doubt due to the 
auitabibly and convenience of this medium for expressing 
the various phases of the Lfe of the people Khandekar 
is an industrious and zealbus writer, but Y G. Joshi is 
a belter interpreter of Maharashtnan life Varerkar and 
Boki] are powerful stylists. Divalar Krishna, the Limayesi 

P. S. Kidhatkar, Arabekar, Khanolkar, Phadke, Bane, 

J. Saide-iai and L. Ssrdesai, Raghuvir, Sahasrabudbe, 
Daundakar, Walke, Oka and innumerable others are good 
story writers. Amongst women the person writing under 
the pen same of “Viihararee Shirurkar” has inaugurated 
• new style of frank realism Kamalabai TUak, ” Kni<hiia- 
bai" K Prabhavalkar and K. Deshpande have also 
attained remarkable success 

Kesliub Chunder Sen*s Gift as an Orator 

There was a time when Keshub Chunder 
Sen’s name was known not only throughout 
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India but also in England which he visited in Ibe founder of this Mission in»Isted most of all n 
1870, His personality was botlj fascinatine sinwrily and simplicity. And by sincerity I sopTO«« 

and impressive, and he was an orator bv ?"?"* T^®' 1* . 

j:, _ s_Ui ■nV •*, -»T > .. >. * . 1* »« iteret content with anythtag less than truth. It is 

divine nght. U rites Nagendranath Gupta in perhaps the result at first of a conscious effort, but later 


The Hin^wtan Review ; 

I have heard many orators — India is said to be the 
land of orators — , Indian and Ensh.sh and Ameitcan. but 
I unhesitatingly rank Keshub Chunder Sen ai greater 
than all. I have seen him swaying large au^encea as nj 
other orator within my memory has ever done. ” 


Ml it becomes a habit of mind and a party of a man's 
inlelleciual equipment, so that it is pos«ilde almost by 
in*tiact to di«iinguish the true from the false. In a 
world drenched with propaganda, when falsehood is 
deliberately made to masquerade as truth and people are 
fed with lies in the interests of a policy or an ideology, 
sincerity is not perhaps one of the virtues now in fashion; 


not a political firebrand; he did not appeal to the emotions i,„, j ^Id fashioned enough to believe, though some! 

only. His own faith penetrated hia utterance. His sub- - i. . ., 

jects were sometimes danng, as for instance, his Town 
Hall address on himself m the lecture entitled, “Am 1 
an inspired Prophet ? ” \7hile he spoke his eyes were 
streaming with tears. Re denied that he was an inspired 
prophet but maintained that he was a singular man. 

It has been said of Swami Vivekananda that he was an 
orator by divine ri^t So was Keshub. It was a very 
different kind of oratory from what we were accustomed 
to hear in the earlier days of the Congress. There was 
no lack of sound and futy and passionate gesiicolsiion 
in the Congress But after the orations were oier there 
was scarcely any impre*s left on the mind Kesbob sel- 
dom made a gesture. Usually, he was passionless but re- 
ligion is not * subject which can be treated without 
emotion and there wete oeeauons when he rose to lofir 
heights of emotion, when his own eyes and the eyes of 
hi* hearer* overflowed with tears. I bare never heard a 
voice so wonderful as his. It was full with the IoHiie«s 
of a river flowing broad and atately. There sraa never any 
conaclous alrain, never anything like abouting. There were 

no iwerophonea then and no loud apeakers, but hi* voice, . ... 

effordea*. aonoroua, musically cadenced, never fatted to of hlS Otvil inner necessity, the Claim of 111* 
reach the thousands who assembled to hear him Tennyson environment, and the Claim of the TVorW. In 
has called JMwb ‘“Godgifted organ roiw of Engird.’ course o/ his article m the rAfosoptoV 

Ttai ..«•« .»■« ol il. bfind b«;d p.il, ihTOth ih. Wit. j „ „bser ,.(,5 . 

Stately lines of Paradue io«— tines which are » «*'lr ui.<.«.ivi.» . 


I find It difficfilc, that truth will in the end prevail. 
And so too With sinpheity, which is another aspect of 
truth, since it implies the discarding of caich-woids and 
shams, and of all the irrelevant things with which we 
have complicated and confused our lives. 

Sincerity and simplicity are the qualities of a saint, 
but saints are not always practical men. And what I 
admire in V'lvekananda at<o is his Strong sense of reality 
and pnipOTiiOB. He reports his own Master as saying : 
“ First form character. fir*t leam spintualily, and the 
rcMilts will come of fbemselres.” This i* the tame con- 
cincion as that of the great Creek philosopher, that good 
acts are (ho<e act* which the good man doe<. Action 
i<sues from cbsTacier; and it is net «o much what a 
man does as what a man is 


Nationality And Intcrnatlonality In Art 
In (fio ca«c of fhe c\prc8sop in any of the 


retained in the memory, and no pro*e can equal the ihjrtbm 
of his incomparable verse. But Keshub s voice also was a 
God gifted organ, an jnsirument on which ihe whole 
gamut of emotion and appeal could he plaved with ea<e. 


IdeaU of SMBini Mvekananda 


Our subject, therefore, fully entitled, Is : The problem 
of inJividutlity. naiionahiy and intemationahty in art A 
eonvderalion of l))e*e three terms will cariy us towards 
an understanding if not a solution of the probtem involved 

In my own thinkings on these and related matters, I 
hare long presened a cteir di«iinetion between the terms 
. T, j. t per«oiiabiy and individuality. I observed in myself and 

In an article in the Frciouafia _ ifAnnua r^hers a fludusimn ol fcelmg and a mmemeni of thought 
Slir Jlailrirc Givycr discus'es tJfC ideals of around my own central petsislence as an ego To my 

_. vr:,.„t-ooat,do Tip conceives the con- fnend* 1 pre«enled different mi'ks at diffetenl times and 
Swomi Vivckanaticla. ne conceive Iiic c u «rc«m.tance, through wJuch I founded some 

tribution of the founder of the RamKrj.hn of my tolil self, that operated behind the nt«k and 

Titl®*ion to the dc^'C^Op^tcnt of reltgious lOC^ dmded by it. To ««« an Indian musical figure 

in Hiis country* to be this, that he saw the ol speech, whateier ehanges mv fusirtmt (notes) under- 
fnrmq of the individual "ent. my sriifc (key) was unchanged The word “per- 

spiritual life not m • sonalny” came iolo Digluh through the French from the 

alone but in tho«c of a whole people . Latin, as indicating the pftsona or ma«k through which 

.f, helievinc that »elf real/Mtios iwgM lo the bidden actor eapressed some transient aipcci of a 

The ’ gciueveroenl. Itught srlth all tbe fervonr total life. In the creation of an illusion of character in 

ie man* supre secure the tree- the (msgination of the auditor, the mask was only an 

at his J®?*.™ In these days when the wrorld is auailitry eapedient. and ultimilcly dropped out of weslerti 

dom ot ms o '.mI effort to bind the human race stage technimic. The actor was the creator out of the 

faced with an organ^^^ fnllne.. of his own hfe. That fullnes* of life was not 

with ®. , A t,one would indeed be gone if tnan eahausted in the presentation of one character. On inoiher 

denied, the ^ price can orcason be would pre ■ • - - • 

abandoned the strogP c j demands wcrlSee and le- - ' 

be too high to pay not for tb«r ease m- 

nnneiation. Aft . msirnal possessions that the 
comfort, or anv ‘ one day they 

democraciw vriU ua threiten them 

""■'i SfVt o"”” 


orcason be would present another rharacter, and be the 
Mme actor. But the second chiracter did not depend on 
the first character; it depended on the actor who. whst- 
eser ibe number and kind of his created peMonoliftei, him 
Self remained an init'iitfual, that is, one who is indivisible. 

We base in these derivations o! two words a verbal 
parallel of wlui 1 tike to be tbe bade principle of true 
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creative arl; namely, ihal it expresses the indiTisiUe life 
of the arii«t, moving into expression with one or two 
ph?«es IB predominance and the others in subordinaie 
collaboration with them. There is an obvious relationship 
between certain arti«ts and their times and its inlere«U 
That relationship is usually regarded as that of paicntal 
time spirit and artistic ofispring. Sometimes the oB«pTing 
expre'es h s age, libe certain novelists of today. Some* 
times he is, like Shelley, its accuser. But whatever be the 
inspiration or provocation from liis eta that influences 
the expre‘»or in the arts, and provides him with the in- 
tellectual and emotional incidentals of hia craft, that which 
oiillve* his era n not of h < era hul comes out of the 
full-orbed re«pon«e of the artist to the fullae** of eternal 
life, though expressed in the terminology of a period end 
its preoccupations and enthusiasms. There i* no life in 
natiue outside some wholeness bf its organization Lop 
pings from the tree of life may continue to bear the 
semblance of life for a while, like so many cults, and »sras 
and fpJs of technique and curio»it es of mentality in the 
arts, but the tree of life lives only as a tree, and not in 
essays on arboriculture 

Where arti'ts hare Jived beyond their time, they baie 
done so because of the expression of the immorlaliiie*, 
and not because of anv intellectual formulations or emo- 
tional stresses outside themselves These may have their 
ovvn longevities, but they are only accessories to creation. 
The paintings in the S-stine chapel are not famed for ibeir 
theology, but for the creai.ve art of Michael Angelo. 
Raphcei’s iMadonna and Child is not treasured as daieable 
portraiture, but for its beaut ful portrayal of the artm's 
imagination of ideal moihethood and ideal childhood 
The frescoes of Ajanta are not admired for their want of 
theology, but for the share of the unknown painters' in- 
dividual immortality that they transmuted to their works. 

secret of art is in the artist, said a wi<« man of Qiina 
long ago 

India and Otina 

The folloTving is an extract from the speech 
delivered by C. T. Feng, Con«ul-Genera! of the 
Republic of China, on (he occasion of laying 
the foundation-stone of the Chinese Temple at 
Sarnath and published in The Maha-Bodhi 
China and India have, throughout history, maioiained 
very cordial relations and have, among the nations of the 
world, a unique tradition of continuous friendship in 
common effort to promote peace ud cfviL'zation. 

There wss a wonderful time about tfve hundred years 
before the commencemeDt of the Cbnsuan era, when our 
sages taught their people bow to live. The Baddba bred 
in India and at the same time in China Confucius was 
living and teaching We Chinese first became acquainlod 
with the doctrines of the Buddha dunng the reign of the 
first Emperor About the year 216 B C., an Indian priest 
Shih li Fang, accompanied by others, arrived in tie 
capital of China wvth their philosophical teaching*. How- 
e^r. Buddhism was not officially introduced inio the 
^inese Empire till the firet century and when Indian 
Buddhists monks were favourably received by the Emperor 
Ming Ti of Han dynasty. In later years Fa Hsien, t}» 
eame«i-minded monk who determined to «oet for biin*df 
the correct copies of the literature containing doctrines of 
salvation, set him«elf to brave the dangers of nnknown 
regions in search of truth and eventually aceontphsbed 
one of the mo«t astonishing journeys ever undertaken by 

The pilgrimages of both Indiana and Chine*e are not 
only interesting historical events but they have also laid 
76—14 


the foundation of cultural relations between our two 
countries ever since. The gieatne's of Buddhism speaks 
for it«elf. However, one point which I would like to 
emphasise is that the supreme glory of Lord Buddha 
which we profoundly admire is his boundless chanty 
The Lord Buddha does not think of his own personal 
salvatioa: he seeks, above all, to save others. Further, 
the essence of his teaching teaches us how to cease from 
^ sin, to get virtue and to punfy the heart. Confucian- 
ism has strongly reinforced this ethical note and has also 
taught such virtues as loyalty, filial piety, sincerity, kind- 
ness and not doing to another what one does not like 
to have done to oneself 


European InferpreJers of tlie Rigveds 
Dr Mantlal Patel ob.-en-es in the Inrhati 
World ■ 

In the beginning of ihe Sanskrit philology in West, 
that IS. so early as 160S. Colebrooke declared about the 
\edas that they were too voluminous for a complete 
translation of the whole and what they contained, wiuld 
hardly reward the labour of the reader, much less, that 
of the iraDslatur But this ncssimistie note did not 
hamper the progress of the I’ed.c researches m the West 
For, even before the publication of the sow famous Oxford 
edition of the Rigvrda (with Sayana Bbasya) by Max 
Muller (18>9), Latiglois attempted a complete French 
translation <l&t8-51). And wiib the appearance of Max 
Muller’s edition. II H. Wihon began bis English transla- 
tion of the Rigveda stnclly foUowiag the commentary cf 
Sayana, which would fiirnisb, in his opinion, “the safest 
guide through the inincacies and ob-ctinties of the text” 
This school of interpreters in the West was sometimea 
called the “Traditional School” and they themselves, 
“Conservative Sanskrilists.” 

It soon became evident to some scholars that lole 
dependence of Sayana would not aoire the knotty problem 
of explaining the Rineda Rudolf Von Roth, therefore, 
initialed a critical meuiod of internreting the Rigveda from 
Itself that IS, from internal evidence achieved by the 
minute comparison of all passages parallel in form and 
matter, while also welcoming assistance furnished by the 
context, grammar, and etymology. Firmly, deciding not 
■0 pay any regard to the native commeatalors of the Vedas, 
Roth fully earned out his decision in preparing the great 
Petetsberg IP orterbuch In his Foreword to this Petrasb 
Lexicon (p S) he shows his prejudice against Sayana 
which soon gained ground and was cherished by almost 
aff lAc European Vedic scholars of that period They 
followed only linguistic methods, that is to say, they 
hebeved that through the mastery of grammaiical forms, 
ihrough concepts resulting from etymological analyses, 
and through the keys of common analogies, they could 
discover the deep sense and meaning of Vedlc poetry. 

The followers of this method of interpretation of the 
Veda were called “the Lingm-tic school,” and as a result 
of the l^urs of this school there soon appeared some 
works on the Vedas, the two most important and repre- 
sentative among them being the German translation and 
dictionary of the Rigveda by H. Gras«mann (Leprig 
1876-T7). 

Tbete were however some notable exceptions of 
scholars who were disinclined to follow Roth in his 
crusade against the Indian commentators. Feeling that 
the results of the native trad/lioo as represented ia Yaska 
and Sayana should be combined with the data afforded 
by linguistic researches of the Western Scholars. A Lud- 
wie prepared another German translation of the entire 
Rigv^a with exhaustive explanatory notes {Prague 1876- 
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DB). Tills attempt which was decidedly better and bolder 
than that of Grassmann, lacks, however, jo both cleuncsa 
and compactness of exposition. 

The French Savant, A. Bergaigne held that the whole 
of the Rigveda was to be explained allegoneally and he 
tried to prove this in his invaluable studies, later embodi^ 
in fieligion Vediqae (Pans, 1878-83). One of his popils, 
P. Regcaud, on the other hand, asserted that the whole 
of the Rigveda was composed to meet the ends of the 
sacriGcial ritual. 

The most important of all the*e Western attempts 
was, however, the publication of the now weU known 
Vedische Studitn (pts. I III, 18391905) in the form of a 
aerjps of essays by the two Inends Pivhe) and CeMner. 
Curiously enough, both of them and their initiation into 
the science of Vedic interpretation through Roth, to whose 
onesided linguistic theories, the FecftscAe Studien held 
a direct chaUenge. 

The Rieveda is an Indian — not merely Indo-Germanic 
as the predecessors had believed — monumental document, 
and must be accepted and explained as such; the religion, 
the thought and the language of the Vedas must be inter- 
preted not only from themselves but also by the nse of 
the later Grahmanic literature, the knowledge of which 
is indispensable for any student of the Vedss. 

We must not fail to record here the noteworthy con- 
tributions of Oldenberg and L. von Scbroeder as reflected 
respectively in Relijt'sn dcs Vtd« (Berlin 1^1, 2nd Edi- 
tion : 1917} and Afystenum und /Ifmiis in Rtgttda <Lep- 
lig, 1908). 

And last, hut not the least important, come the 
excellent studies of thsl great Vedist, Professor A A. 
Macdonnel whose endeavour to further and popularise 
V'edie research is, and will alusys remain, an inspiration 
to the vedists of the world. 


inspire our younger writers, but the problems of cultural 
adjU'tjncnt occur within tJie mould of language aad iaia- 
gmation which India’s great poet has given us. Even 
those who in their adolescent prowess would offer verbal 
fight have to u‘e literary weapons fashioned by Tagore 
himself; our literary identity, in all spheres of expression, 
continues to he Tagorean. 

This persistence should not be held to 
mean an imitative continuity; it points to the 
obvious truth that the great artist supplies a 
principle of creative growth to a nation, varia- 
tions on which reveal succcesnc emergences of 
civilisation. 

New principles are inforporaird, bin some mam irends 
of inspiration may remain as-ociaied with a nation’s 
supreme men. Shakespeare’s influence operates even to. 
day; in the are of Shakespeare it did so in England with 
more obvious potency; hut such influence liberates new 
expression jnstfjd of confining a nation’s mind. Tagore’s 
poetry in Beogal leads the way toward* a diversity of 
creative eipertmentation. and Bengali language today ii 
richer in fiction, drama, poetry, and many avenues of 
scientific and imagmaiive prci<e than anv preTagorean 
peri,^ could tarf vi*uabrea 

New writings draw from the great store of Bengal’s 
poet, but Tagore himscir ia with us *<td, bis pen shows 
undimmed power of contemporaneity. The national 
awakening and the international challeoce ha«e brought 
India’s answer in hia oew poem* ffe }iaa al<o offered 
India’s elitllente to a tormented world. Appeal to si'ber 
beauty, to inltUectiial vigilance, and to aomeihtng unioue 
in India's humaniiy Informs his works with particular 
significance for otir Ape. 


Tlie Age Of Tngore 
Dr. Araiya Chakravarti ob-orves id TA< 
Tfibune Literary Suppkmcnt 

All over India our ineralurea are pa>*>ng ihrougk 
a phase of re statement . the genius o! Indian einliastion 
IS striving for moderniiev! expre-sion Tagore in Bengal 
stands for the whole country as a hannoni*et of ideals. 
His poetry unequalled in its rootedness, proves its 
tecepcivify to horirons of light. Bengali liieraiure. 
through Tagore, oflets a path for tlie whole of Es*iero 
civiluation in keeping true to tradition while moving 
forward in a new ss*rriion of power. 

Bengali literature moves in an Age of Tagore Pew 
jnaxoJ.y jn-pired by \te.iem ideas, continue to 


A Poem 

Ibe sea raves lod riges. 

The Jighimog renda the eJoud* in the siin*ri 
bdow there roars the foaming fury of the ' 
\(hal matters if we reach not the shore 
blit fathom the depth ' 

Away with this drooping dejection, 
the iHirden of lrore«otnB hours ! 

Ah, for the freedom of loncliti«« 

on the bosom of the boundless sea 
and tlie mviiery of the untofd trea«ure 
Inst in forlorn land* ' 

RacivpaANATii Tarom 
m the J’ninfMarcii Ai 
'i'l 
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ilukltT *(iil B<i\tinnicat. ^h"I> coubtilt urrc r*ubli«l>«ti 
ia rie f<c(ofir<. TfiJc unicnf wtre •* tL» 

•peucirt (i>r cullrcti«r lutfiininj to vi liouf* «aJ 

ollirr cuiiiliti(>n> »{ rtnp]o)iiirnt. Kiuplojrt' npirt^oia- 
ti>irt vcir M«lrJ on liie U,uil* ot Jirc<.i<>t» uC (he Im^o 
»«»DJ •l«J» ta of the IJf* that 

laWr i« af r»>«r(lial a* rajntat >n nioScfn rnlripti-«. 
Fioally, in the auprrme economic advitory body oi the 
repumir. the {(nih Ccununnc Council, capital ami laW 
wofc fiivrn l)>r *aij)e numlwr ul mtniltt* »rilb eijual 
tolrc 111 the diicuuiun u{ lioili rronnmte anJ w>aal 
polity. 

'flic (laJe uniuni more than liouLleil Ihcir iDcnihcf- 
khip a» rciRipjtrJ «iik pre-war (iyurra, crnwjnf horn 2.13 
iiuiliun in 1S14 lu luiUion in 1SI30. ^tung in iliia 
atmT of vuluniarr adWenli, their treasury well filled 
liy llie coflirihulioni they ihem$rhe§ }erieil, worien 
couhl haigain e« cjual parinera with the eiiii>1o)er«* 
aasociationa. AHicil with iliUrrent puliiical pailiea. ilie 
workers had iheir own newsoapers which l>ui(rci.*«(i the 
fteedoiq o{ the pnnieil wrirds by llieir guarantee that the 
priniing press wa* readily accessiUe to the employeea* 
political ami M>cial t.ewpomts. Tlie wotker* had ihcir 
own wnkty and noniM}' maeaaine*. llieir own research 
bureaus «{ expcri economists and stsiisticians. Other 
union act<\ities some ol them carried on lomily with the 
cu-operatiie assoctattons. included labor hanks, coopers* 
tiie insurance institutmns building eoterpnset, bakeries, 
and (luiie a number ol oilur fscturies ft-r the ns's 
production ul goods to be sold through the co-operative 
stores. 


flutl glorify iJie stale, and lU sole crtcd is 
aggrceeite nationalism. With this objict in 
Mew, N'ational Sociahent has drafted the nholc 
nation; and for labour, the uciual result can 
only Ire dtacnbcd a* lifelong coiiicriplion. 


In place of trade unions, Kalional Soml- 
isiQ supplies the German Labour Front, which 
in plan and in activities, the writer point- 
out, is the very negation of freedom. 

It is a crestion oi lh« Nstlonsl Socialin Part), not 
of lalxir. It* function i* the "cuidartce of mao”— 
iBojaing ;l* millions ol mrra^rs to Nazi paitems by 
incessant prepagand* ll» membershiti. even l«get than 
that of the trade unions, was swifily entoHed under 
pressure of llie dictatorial part), which conW an‘wer 
cYery refusal to join up by the tclusal ol a )ob 


\t the tliwe 1.1 there were aia oullioa Ccnntn 

workers on the dole. This acute unriup/ojmeac, which 
contnliuied w inuih to NatiuQsl Socialism's r.se to power, 
ba» been wii>ed out. Since 1936, there has Ues an 
actual scarcity of man power, acceoiuaied by the fact 
that ime miJlioo inra tre now reniog ;n the army, and 
skat buhjrrds of tluiu-ands more are enrolled in the 
e>|ually rumpulwiry lalxir sersice and ia similar orgamza- 
tMiot. The u-orkers are htlle better thro slares lo the 
drive {»r rrarmanicni Strikes are lorblddeo. Tlie 
«<ukcrs are no longer free to move from town to town, 
plant lo plant, even job to j'bh. t man may change his 
tiiuaiioo only il the change his into the aims ol the 
rtgiRie. No emplD)er is permitted to hire any rmplojre 
vciihuut the riplicil convent of llie ciScial Isbor eschange. 
Acrioiling to a decree of February 1937, “the mdiriduals 
ambiiion or de-rres are subservneet |a the stale’s inleresL." 

Tlx lugeiiious method u<eJ to control every move* 
tsefti of rrery wage earner ta the work book. Tbta book, 
which every worker must carry, is a labor pasipott, 
registering the wliole rocaiional career ol the bearer— •hla 
age. bis skill, bis training, his entire oeeupitlonal ei* 
perience. The pawpon makes possible erhsl the lavr 
call* “puitinB the right man in the right place." The 
fight place, of course, is the armament faetonei. The 
regime drags workers frooi cossumerv’ poods industries, 
retrains those who need it. end them where they ire 
wanird. The) must leave their fanuhar trades, their 
familiar environmenii. and olien are compelled to go to 
commuitiiies where they cannot lake their families with 


Hic means of compulsion are stinple: no 
lob. no relief, no bread for (he obstinate. 


Tlje Labour Front’s most conspicuous 
achievement is the development of a yariclv ol 
leisure time organizations. 

Tlie widely pubheued program of ■‘Strength Through 
Joy " includes sports, lectures^ concert*, drama TTjere 
arc the popular vaczlion trips for workers by train, bus 
and boat; and «ince in Germany the wage earw has 
never been able to afford the ' familf c" f 

, worker* u«e for holiday UayL thousaods 


hreiea^hnis. Competed with the elaborate propxams 
If -“trength Through Jo).” ibe earUe. efforts ol he 
trade unions along the same line* .cent like very vimi* 
traue u »rL , modern diciatorvhips thus achieve 

7 "cS F;,.,., ."J 

domination “Sirength Through Joj ” servrti to vhovr 
fhu n?asi opnortuniiy for the creative 
,n be provided at relatively low co-t. The Lalw 

‘^r m.^nificant share ol .Is revenues .n th.. 


Duriug ilte September 1938 envis, lens of thou- 
sands of workers were requiuliooed from industr). 
and wilhoiii even lime to say goodbye to their wives and 
childicn. {hey were loaded into special (raina and sent 
to work on the fortiffcaiiuns along Germany’s western 
Iivniirr. But lO "normal'' times, too, as a writer in 
Foreign ASavi has lenoned, “armies of workers are 
transported from one part ot the country to another like 
prisoners o( war" 

The Favcivl regime deal, similarl) with German 
)oulii Bojs and girls, when they leave school, are 
marshalled into trades chosen to accord With ibe aims of 
the regime, rather than with individual tavie*, ahilines 
and hopes for the future. 

In llie lower middle iU‘s<'', lens of ihoiivandv of 
small shopkeeper* and arli»ens have been compelled to 
Ixpiidaie their shops, give up their independence and go 
into the armament factories. II they are not fnlbusiasWc 
about ineir changed status, the regime is not slow to 
power to counlercri what it calls "the fabe 


mrnlalit) of < 


In lact, Nalitmol Socialum. «« aoliior 
, is not interested in eiUiw emptajrer- 

observes, is . . i j, o^pand 

or employees as suen, *e- 


IVever Another VTorld War? 

So tragic are the dcvclapments of warfare, 
Geor^ Bernard Shaw in The Rofarian, 
that oace hostditie* bwak out, Governments 
wll sue lor peace. 
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What woufj happen first in a world war? The 
^rplanes of A. B. C, and D would bomb the cittes of 
B, F, G, and II so effectively that the white fiag 'fould 
be hoisted at approximately the same time in the aevciai 
capitals, and abject pleas for peace would ctos« each 
Ollier in the air. 

The tragic nastiness of this latest development of war 
fare is that the attack of the civilian populations is now 
-absurdly easy, and defence — adequate defense — is un 
possible 

When niuHsters of defen'^ express salisfaclion at 
iheir schemes for proleciine their urban citizens, they 
ate talking through their lop hats 

No, the danger to civilians of vvholesale extinction 
persists. Ard the Governments of the civil.zcd countries — 
that IS, all those well equipped with the latest means of 
destruction — know it only too well They dread the 
coni.ng of vvar as they have never dreaded a general 
•electios. 

Therefore there la not the least chance of a vvar 
happening in ihe near future. If there were, it would 
have happened during that fortnight la-t September when 
there was far more inflammatory talk and even feeling 
than ever there was from the Acadir incident to ibe 
bombarding of Liege. 

Civil wars may liappen For when you bomb your 
own cities, you keep it in the family, and each side can 
appeal against the air atrocities of the other side to 
powers that are preparing atrocities on a much larger 
scale, and are proportionately 'hocked at ibis retail 
^su^ter, 

what hanpens in a civil war is plain enough. Tlie 
country emerges from it utterly exhausted, and takes a 
generation to repair the damage But it is repaired 
With the help ot the airplaae, the damage wilt now be 
much greater, and will take a longer time to repair 

Tlie G«rman Press t A Barren Desert 
of ConforiuUy 

These notes on the German Press today, 
■reproduced here from The China Weekly 
JZet;ieu;, are from the pen of a refugee from 
Germany, now m Shanghai, who occupied a 
responsible position in the publication world 
•of Germany. 

In postwar Germany, the Germany of the Veimar 
Repuhbc with its 70 nulhon population, only towns •which 
had fewer than 3,000 inhabitants were without ibcir own 
newspapers Towns with 3,000 or more inhabilanls had 
at lea't one newspaper, concerned not only with local 
matters but with nalinnsl and inlrrnational affairs. Id 
-cities of 10000 or more inhabitants there would be several 
newspapers, one of which would be a non partisan disse- 
minator of objective lahtmstion, while the others weru 
usually organs of the political oarties 

It was different in the big Cities. Newspaper circn- 
lation here was determined, not by the stiengih of the 
political parties but by the quality of the material, 
variety of subjects handled, the number of supplements, 
-etc. A case in point was the Berliner Tggeblalt Mam- 
lamed on a high journalistic level, ihet Sunday edition 
of this paper circulated between 200,000 and 1^000 
■copies, this notwithstanding the fact that the Democratic 
Party, of which it was the mouthpiece, had little influence 
in BerLn or in Germany generally. 

How has the German press fared under Nazi inie * 
Tirst, leaders in journalism who would not voluntarily 
bring themselves under the Nezi joke were nide^ dis- 
rnissed. Henceforth only those were employed who paid 


due recognuioa to llie Nazi press chamber The party 
press was totally suppressed Commercially owned publi- 
cations like the Mosse press, refusing to submit, were 
confiscated, while others, such as the Ollstein and Sonne- 
maun publications, of which the FranKlurler Zeilung was 
one, were forced to sell. Regimcnled by the Nazis, the 
German press has shr unk enormously. 

Throughout Germany Uiere is now a vast indifference 
toward the press — this in a couolrv where previously the 
whole people looked forward vvith eagerness to thetr 
newspapers. The uniformity of the political views ex- 
pressed, the tiresome monotony of conformity which 
characterize every newspaper, have caused a catastrophic 
disappearance of readers 

But the passionate desire for knowledge of what is 
bapperung is by no means dead. People are mo^t 
anxious to know about events in the outside world, in 
addition to what is happening in Germany French, 
English and Geemaa Swiss newspapers enjoy the greatest 
popularity. On some news-stands in Berlin more foreign 
papers were once sold than German. This has led to 
prohibitions and restrictions The Swiss papers Baseler 
hattanal Zeuung and the Zuricher Zcitung, both demo- 
cratic and anti Nazi, acquired a huge popularity after 
Hitler came to power But today there is not a single 
newspaper, German or foreign, which it not either under 
control or ban 

Not suppietsion alone is responsible for the decline 
of the press m Germany Editors are often semi literate 
and no one wants to read their dnvel. As for any in 
lelleclual independence among these gentry, it isn't even 
possible to 'peak of it. Formerly. Cermanv was famed 
lor political and economic monthlies of nigh quabty 
liiese have totally disappeared 


WouiiJet] Soldiers^ Own Newspaxier 
in China 

Tins account of the Chiucse Soldiers’ 
newspaper is reproduced from China at TFar 
China’s wounded soldiers are publishing their own 
newspaper It is an eight-page weekly, well edited and 
printed. It contains succinct comments on current topics, 
expressive poems and songs written by the wounded 
soldiers ihemselvee, short stones on actual balllefield ex- 
periences. blight summaries of events at various fronts 
Every now and then, it carries war map'. 

Known as the Light of Blood, this unique publication 
made its Girsr appearance m Changsha, provincial capital 
of Human. An enterprising officer, recovering from his 
wounds at the Ninth Convalescents’ Home, had a brain 
wave. As a result, he took up a Clune'e brush pen and 
wrote, all by lumself, a wBll-ncw«paper. replete with 
readable items and interesting cartoons 

It was a case of immediate success The first «heet 
pinned on the lio-Dital bulletin board met with such a 
warm reception that the hospital «uperintendent thought 
a not was brewme when he 'aw scores of his charges 
crowding before the board waiting for their turn to peruse 
the paper, which was made all the more attractive by a 
generous sprinkbng of red ink symbolizing blood 

Before long, wounded soldiers in other hospitals in 
the «ame cjty heard about tbi« weekly They clamoured 
for copies. Tlius, to cope with an increasing demand, 
the ethtor who at that lime still walked with the 
aid of his crutches, shifted his sphere of eiiiionai 
activities from his vsard to a nearby job printer's shop. 
Today the Light of Blood is read by thousands ot China’s 
coavalescent men and soldiers who have shed then 
prmous blood on the national altar. 


NEED Foil PLiVNNED EDUCATION FOR INDIAN STUDENTS 
Bv K. S. n. ACILUIYA 
PrmciiHil, The Madras City College, Calcutta 


EycBiDAY, everyone of us conics acioss highly 
educated young men who are either unemployed 
or occupational misfits. Many of them were 
once piomiMiig youths— the pride of their 
family and the hope of the country. Today, 
these men are individually a trag^y and 
collectively the greatest national loss. 

Where does the remedy he ? That js tlie 
problem of problems today. Below is given an 
extract on this vital question from iJie speech 
delivered on the 14th March, 1939, by Mr. S. E. 
Ranganathan, the Vice-Chancellor of the' 
Madras University, an authority on this sub- 
ject. It contains a suggestion for putting an 
end to this serious national disaster and turning 
the great man-power to the best use. 


“U i« uaionun&t« that in thia couotrr there was no 
machinery for prcnding suitable psycbelcgtcal cu«iance 
to iluiienta as to future careers. That was ^ing done 
to a very luge extent in Ameoca and to a liauied extent 
in England and was working sausCacioriiy. Still young 
men ought to think for themselves about these ibiugs 
and be able as for os possible to assess tbeit own abilities. 
If they were not particularly btiUisnt in ibeir school 
course, that was a thing of which they need not be 
ashamed, because it was not everyone that had a parti 
cular kind of mental ability. They should really learn 
to feel that thev would find opportunities for using what 
ever talent they bid in the direction in which ii lay They 
must not think that because they Iisd to go to the school 
o! Technology after theit High School course, they were 
selecting a t)po of education inferior to that of a Uni. 
veraity.” 


TJie purpose of this article is to exauude 
the idea behind the suggestion so as to make 
it possible for translating it into action m some 
Educational Institutions and Public Educational 
Bodies like Universities in India. 

Wiijjt wJJJ vou think of a man who builds 
a house without any design and goes on 
altering it at the suggestion of every paswr- 
by 7 A parent should have an aim in tne 
matter of his son’s education. 

If once the direction of the life-work is 
determined, .t «. pose.lile to take a eonrae of 
study tvliich will directly lead one mlo Ulat life- 
work in miniinum time and at mniiinum cost 
Such a prudent step d ill save one many pretu™ 
years, wastage and disappointment. A stndmt 
who aims at becoming a barrister need not 
waste precious time and money to get the M.A. 
degree in Cl.cniislry of .1 recognised Indjm 
Sersity. Enough if he passes m Mia the 
Smbridge Senior Examination, betom be leaves 

BTwho im'be then the Consnllbig Arebi- 
tect on whose advice the parent and the son 


can depend ? Here comes llic place for th^ 
liureau of Occupational Planning and Vocation^ 
It IS. easy to start such a Bureau on a small 
scale in every Educational Institution. 

The work of this Bureau will f.all under 
the follow ing liead^ : — 

1. information Department. 

2. PisychoIogic.lI Department. 

Tlie work of the Information Department 
will be to collect vaJuaWe information on the 
following points: — 

1. Aveoucs open to young men tad women la th« 
varioua departments of the Govetnioent tnd other public 
bodies. 

2. The newer opemngs that have come into existence 
as a result of the phe&omenal strides made by Modem 
Science and ihr prospects in each of them liolj out 
youDg men. 

3. The abiliiies and qualities demanded by each of 
them la the employee-meinory span, aecociadie habits, 
iiDagutative ingenuity, power of reasoniDg sod other fuDC> 
lions Singly and in combiaation vrilh reference to the 
special needs of ihe various occupations, etc. 

4. Courses of studies which will enable any one to 
enter his cbo<en line at a minimum coat and In mlninum 
lime 

The work of the Psyebolop' Department 
will be to mako tho data fumisKed by the In> 
formation Department useful to tho public. 

I U should assets the abilities of mind and body 
and qualities of temperament and character of the student- 

i it diould measure bis degree of lntelligence~-!a> 
born, general and intellectual efficiency. 

3 It should discover the specific aptitudes ta lum— 
whether he bat id kiin the maLiag of an Ardiitecl or a 
Surgeon, a Mechanical Qiginrer or an Engine Driver. 

His work in achoo], his recreational pursiiils, and Ins own 
personal tikes and dislikes are helpful in this discovery. 

For on example, one who has been fond of luechanical 
toys and later has also shown an intercki in the mechanism. 
of fais own cycle and that of his father’s motor car, viid 
presumably find congenial oceupalion as a Mechanical 
Engineer. 

4 b should Mudy the candidate's circumstances and 
guide hiiD to the line best suiird IQ him 

3. Lastly, It should he able lu guide him to cou ses 
of studies which will enable the student to enter kis ' fe 
work at minioium co't and m mmimum time. 

' Limitations of the SIethod 

It may be asked “ Can this Bureau guaran- 
tee to post the right one in the right place " ? 

No one can claim that Vocation. Guidanco- 
is infallible and that hunmn jjog can be fitted 
mlo Occupational lioles with any accuracy. 

But the fact rcjji.iins that tlie judgment of the 
Vocational Psychologist is far more valuable 
than the judgment of candidates in quest of 
work or tiie judgment of lay advisers. 

Hie position of the Bureau engaged in 
Vocational guidance may thus bo compared with 
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that of the Solicitor who gi\es an opinion aa 
to the probable outcome of the legal action or 
with that of the stockbroker wlio estimates the 
probable return from a particular investment 
These experts do not claim that their predictions 
would invariably be justified by future events, 
yet their iciwices to the community are recog- 
nised as being so valuable that no wise person, 
confronted with problems on which they arc 
competent to advise, would dream of seeking 
the solution without their assistance. Tlie 
Bureau is likewise an expert which deals with 
probabilities not certainties. 

Benefits of the Method 
This does not mean that the advice is of 
little value Those young men who follow the 
advice become presumably successful much 
more frequently than those who depart from it 


The youth of poor acbievementa but of good 
abilities IS given encouragement and new con- 
fidence The puzzled youth is helped to adopt 
a definite aim in life with subsequent benefits 
to his whole attitude and outlook of life. Ths 
youth, who has choscn his hfe-w’ork unwisely 
and found his work unsuitable, can be helped 
to avoid a second error 

The help rendered becomes particularly 
valuable, as the Bureau does not stop with 
merely guiding the candidate in the choice of 
his life-work but goes further and guides him 
in the choice of proper courses of studies which 
will enable him to get into the line so chosen in 
minimum time and at minimum cost.* 

•The CDDlnbutor will be glad to answer queries from 
earnest enquuers and also to get suggesuons from those 
working in this bne 


A Memorial Service under the auspicee of World Fellowship of Failha in honour of 
Dr. Har Dayal, M.A., Ph.D. in New York on Sunday. March 13, 1939 



This picture shows -pesLexs of many faiths who gave tnbute to the Indian patriot. Dr. Har Daya], International 
Secretary of World Fellowsbp of Faiths, Sitting left to right. Mr. Kedarnath Das Gupta (Hindu) who presided, 
Mrs. Lewis Stu)\e&ant Chanler, Snmati Indumaii Manthi, hirs. Agda Frikson Dayal, The Rev. John Haynes Holmes 
(Christian), Rev. Dr. Charles Francis Poller (Hamanistl- Standing left to right. Mirra Jafer Khan (Moslem), 
Dr. Anup Singh (SiVh), Mirza Ahmed Sohrab (Baha’i), Mr. Nandu of Ceylon, India (Buddhist), Mr. Rustom Wadia 
(Zoroastrian). 


INDIAN WO3UNH00D 

JIalina Dashdau, ba., of Chittagong 
College has won the Bankimchandra Gold 
Sfcdal on the results of the last B,A. Examina- 
tion (1938) of the Calcutta University for 
having secured the highest marks m Bengali 
among the candidates in the subject. Miss 
Dastidar la the daughter of Sj. Bankim 
Chandra Dastidar and a grand-daughter of the 
late Hai Durgadas Dastidar Bahadur, a leading 
lawyer of Chittagong. Her mother, the late 
Mrs. Nirupama Devi, was one of the foremost 
Congress leaders of her time during the non- 
co-opcmtion days m OhiUagong. 

SCIENTISTS ASIONG INDIAN WOMEN 
Bv R. D. 



WiTU proper facilities for lesearch Indian 
women will not lag behind their sistens of the 
other parts of the globe. Hoiv far this statement 
is true will be evident from the following. 

In the last scssioa of tiie Indian Science 
Congress held at Lahore m tlie first week of 
January last the following papers were read in 
the different sccUons. 

In the Chemistry Section these papers 
were read ; 

(1) Studies m binary mixtures. — By »• 

K. K. Jatkar and Miss Nagaraani Sharoa Rao, 
Bangalore. „ 

(2) Absorption from binary mixtures.— 
By S. K. K. Jatkar and Miss Nagamani Sham.\ 
Ilao, Bangalore. 

(3) Studies in the Fricdel-Crafts reaction. 
Part V The action of acid chlorides and 
anhydrides on orcinol and rcrorcinol dema- 
tives— By R. D. Dosai and Miss V. M. Vakil, 


(1) Studies in the diseases of ilfaugifera 
indica Linn. 111. On the “ die back " diseases 
of mango trce.—By S. N. Das Gupta and Miss 
A. T. Zacbanah, Lucknow. 

(2) The development of the gameto- 
phyt^ in Fumana indica pugsley.— By iliss 
S. Rai, Lahore. 

(3) Development of the female gameto- 
phyto m Cappans aphylfa Roth — By Miss S. 
Rai, Lahore. 

In the Section of Zoology the undermen- 
tioned papers were rend; 

(1) On a collection of elnMnobranch 
cuibryoB obtained fioiu the Madras coast. — By 
R Gopala Aij ar and Mi«3 G Mahadovan, 
Madras. 

(2) On the development of the vcrfchral 
column of Lepidostcus osscus. — By 11. IC. 
jifookerjee and Mrs S. Das, Calcutta 

In the .''Cction of P'ycliology this paper 
was read : 


Bombay. (DA study of anger in children — By 

(4) Cis-trans conversion of compoimds Krimatt B. Nagaratnp, Mysore, 
occurring m essential oils by means of «lcmum jf more scholarships and fellowships arc 
dioxide. — ^By B. S.Rao and Mi'^sMary Mathcn, given to Indian women, we arc confident they 

Bangalore. . , come forward and do first-rate researches 

In ^e Botany Section these papers were in every branch of science and therr-by enhance 
read ; prestige of our nation. 



ASSESSaiENT OF RENT IN CHOTA NAGPUR 

Bv JATISH CHANDRA GITTA bi. 


TRent of land should bear a proportion to the 
'produce of the land. To be fair to both land- 
lords and tenants extreme cases of lean year 
-and of bumper year should not be taken into 
eonsideration and the rent which will be 
permanent for a number of years after each 
settlement operation should be fixed in such a 
TV’ay that it may not bring hardship on the 
tenants in payment of the rent nor be so low 
as to mean undue loss to the landlord Assess- 
ment of rent to the extent of l/6th to l/lOth 
of produce, considering other factors, U 
generally considered to be quite fair. In some 
•of the Congress Provinces attempts are being 
made to placate the tenantry, t.e , the electors, 
at the cost of the landlord. At times their 
decision is so much against the interest of the 
landlord that one cannot help holding (hat the 
authorities of the Government are totally lost 
to sense of justice and bent upon redeeming 
their election pledges at any cost We may 
cite an example to explain the attitude of the 
present legislature and present mmistrv' in 
effecting the recent legislation for reduction 
of existing rent in Chota Nagpur 

Pargana Dhalbhum is a zemindary on the 
border of Bengal and in the Province of Bihar, 
the Sub-Divisional headquarter of which i« 
located in Jamshedpur Dhalbhum was in 
Bengal, being a portion of the district of 
^fidnapore, till 1833, whi-n it was transferred 
to the district of bianbhum It was on the 
ground of administrative facilities trans/erred 
to the district of Singbhum in 1846 

Dhalbhum was a part and parcel of the 
territory (hat was formerly known as "Jangal 
Mahal ” and was the most inaccessible part of 
it It was due to the effort of the Bajas of 
Dhalbhum that villages were formed out of 
jungle areas and cultivation was encouraged 
In (he Settlement Final Report of 1907-11 of 
the Pargana, at pages 50, it is written • 

“The Jnelopmenl of Dhslbbum rlUgfS •» com 
paraliTely a recent e\ent and most of it undoubted's toob 
pltcs sukseejuent to the period at which the zetaindar had 
established his supremacy within the pargana.” 

It was Raja Chittreswar Dhabal Deb who 
in the year 1860 tried for the first time to 
introduce a uniform rate of assessment in 
'Dhalbhvmi according to classification of the 
77-15 


land and uniform measurement in bighas. His 
ideas were practically carried into effect in 
1867 when the estate came under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. Under this 
^stem the lands wetc divided into six main 
classes and assessed to as follows : 


Awal Bahai 

. . Re. 1/- 

Doem Bahai 

-/12A 

Awal Kanali 

-/IV- 

Awal BSid 

-/lO/- 

Doem BSid 

-/8/- 

Soem Baid 

-/6/- 


Besides the above, Bastu rent (homestead) 
was fixed at Re. 1/- per bigha besides some 
other minor classifications (Vide page 18, 
para 54 of the Settlement Final Report of 
1907-11). 

In the Survey and Settlement of 1907-11 
these rates were, without any objection from 
anybody, accepted as the established rate of the 
pargana and were also accepted as such by the 
Settlement Department. The Settlement Depart- 
ment assessed the rent as follows after getting 
rid of the class of land known as Soem BStd 
which practically merged into Awal Raid and 
Doem B&id. 


Awal Bahai 

. Re 1/- 

Doem Bahai 

-/12/- 

Kanali 

./14/. 

Awal Bald 

-/8/- 

Doem BSid 

-/6/- 

Bastu 

. . Re 1/- 


Thus it will appear tliat even after a lapse 
of 50 years no change of the existing Pargana 
rates was made and the same rates were main- 
tained In the Settlement Report of 1907-11, 
when this Pargana was less known to the out- 
side public and the industrial towns of Jamshed- 
pur and Tatanagar had not come into existence 
and prosperous industrial establishments at 
HIoufAaadnr (Ghatsila), Chakulia, and Dhal- 
bhumgarh, had not sprung up, the Settlement 
Department observed as follows • 

“In conUasl to the condiifoa in Ranchi the average 
cnlbvator's economic condition in Dhribhum is sound. 
He bas a contiderabfe margin to fall back upon in penad 
of stress and the inddence of the existing rent charges is 
not heavy.'’ 
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tu IIjc liDuujiih jii tlic j)]flr]vi.U 

of Jaijuihcdour, '1 «t?«H/iKar, .MouWinodar, Giiat' 
fcilii, CliaUuliii, (all \\ithii) Pargaiia DhalUmm) 
iioti in con?c<|Ufnct‘ ol llic <.unuit)(.ncc of <*x[>ort 
u( all huiU u( ui^rieultural ptuiiucc to the uliovc 
niaikcU and (!to»o of Khargpnr and Calculta, 
tlie ciillivaUirs in Dlmlbhiiin are by far in u 
ntoto advantageous position than iUc agricul' 
liirUts in lliu other parta of the Cliola JCngpur 
Dn'isiun, such an llazanhagii, Ranchi and 
Palamau. 

In the SettlcnKRt RcfMjft of 1907-11, it is 
liuntionicl that the comparatively kuund econo- 
mic po*itjoa of the DhaJbhum cullivalora is due 
to tvvo causes : 

(1) T))o boi) is mure fertile than the ad- 
joining ‘listricti of Ranchi and Palamau or 
IJaiaribag}) and (2) the proportion of rice lands 
included in the tenancy la more than double 
the area of uplands, whereas in Ranchi the 
reverse is the case, and the rainfall is plentiful 
But incidence of rent in Dhalbhum approxi- 
mately U l/30lh part of the produce of tlic 
land, wliilo it is l/lOth in Manbhum, l/18th in 
Ranchi, l/8lh in Ilaiaribagh and l/5Ui lo 
FaUmau. 

There has been a \cry icccnt rcvisional 
Survey and Scttlcrocat operation in Dhalbhum 
which was commenced in the year 1934 and 
was completed in 1938. The Survey and Settle- 
ment Report of this operation is not yet out. 

The total cost for this Rcvisional Settle- 
ment, incurred, according to tho decision of the 
Government, will be met by the Dhalbhum 
Estate, tenure-holders and tenants Dhalbhum 
Estate alone will have to pay Us 1,19306-13-0 

Besides the above heavy expenditure, the 
estate, the tenure-holders and the tenants, as 
usual, had to bear their own expenses, wbjcb 
were by no means small, for Ibe supervision ol 
the operai!ion and for taking neces^ry stem 
during the pendency of the settlement proceed- 


IJic olbi-r diftricis of Chota Xagpur. Tbcie can- 
not be uny other reabon hr doing a«ay with, 
the old syettJii of at;c'-uitiit according to par- 
gaun rate. 

During the recent Rcvisional Settlement 
oiKC^liau, old cla-fi/Icatioiis Jiuvc been changed 
into Dhiiiii I, Dhiini II, Dhani III, Gora I- 
Cora If, Gora III. 

The " Village Unit System, ” in short, was 
arrived at by reducing all the rent-bearing lands 
of the village in terms of unit of the lowest of 
Gora III land and dividing the entire amount 
of lent by the total number of units of land 
to the viWngc. Jn the crop-cutting experiment, 
carried out by (lie Settlement Department it 
was found that the produce of different cfasses 
of lands in Dhalbhum bear the following ratio : 
bh*ot 1 Dhani It Dhani III Cora I Cora II Cora IIC 


In Survey Settlement operation of 
the oxpeoditure sas to the exteal o! Ita. 3^4W 
out of which Government conlnbuW aboirt 
Bs. 83^71'4 and the rest was realised from 
landlords and tenants. 

During the Revisional Satlcrocnt of 
1934-38 the Government ignored the legitimate 
fimU nf fhp landlord in introducing a queer 
SfaSete LrsysSm of assessment, known 
a" " vX Unit System,” m 
ment in of the authontiee in 

pargana rates. evstem in Dhalbhum was 


_ Dhalbhum is an undulating hilly country.. 
Rain water absorbed by the uplands m the- 
rainy season gradually percolate down to the 
fields considerably at a lower level and thus- 
Naluro plays a great part in gradual eoni'crsionr 
of un inferior class of land into a superior doss. 
Rent remained the samo alUiough classification- 
of lands undenvent a good deal of change Jo 
tbc meantime. The more Uio improvement ia 
the classification in a village, greater will be- 
tlie number of units of land in the village accord- 
ing to village unit system The rent remaining; 
the same, the total amount of rent divided byr 
the increased number of unit of lands would 
give a smaller value to the unit of land. Twenty- 
times this unit rate will give the rate of rent, 
of Dhani I class of land in that village; 16 times, 
will give (he rent of Dhani II; and 10 times will 
give the rate ol rent of Dhani HI of the village- 
and so on Let us take a hypothetiral case of 
a group of three quite adjacent villages with- 
cjraotfy equal quantity of isod under each class 
in each of these three villages assessed to tho 
same amount of rent, during the settlement 
operation of 1907-11. Classifications of land 
having changed differently in different villages 
in the meantime, rate of rent for a particular 
class of land, under the new village unit system,, 
will vary greatly from village to village, although 
the productivity of a particular class of land 
in all the villages remains exactly the same. 

I.et us consider a hypothetical case: Sup- 
pose A, B and C to be a group of adjacent 
villages with exactly^ -the same quantity or 
land under each classification of land recorded 
in the Settlement operations of 1907-11. The 
rent recorded in the sctUcnient for each village 
was necessarily the same. According to differ- 
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•cot circuiiistauces and capacity, the lands have 
iuipromi differently in different villages. 
Now, if all the lands be reduced to the terms 
■of the lonest class Gora III, the total number 
of units of land will be different in different 
Villages and tlie same rent divided by different 
number of units of land will give different 
value to the unit of land in different villages. 

Vilifigc A ; — ^^Vhere there bag been no 
•change in classification : 


Dliani I — 23 Bighas 

Ck 

Re 

1/. 

= Rs 

25 

Dbsiu 11 « „ 

fir 


/W 


18/ 12/. 

Dhani 111 - „ 

dl 


.'8/- 


12/8/ 

"Gcira 1 , 

('i 


.,8/- 


12 8/. 

'Gora II „ 



.'4/. 


6'4/- 

<Gora III , 

ti: 

- 

-,'1'- 

= .. 

1/9/. 

130 Bighaa 




R» 

76/9/- 


Here, Unit Rate, under Village Unit 
System will be Rs. (76-9-0 -5- 25 X ^0 + 25 
X 16 -f 25 X 10 -f 25 X 10 -t- 25 
X 3 -f 25) or 94 pies The rate for first 
class land will, therefore, approximately be 
(9^ X 20) pies or Re I/- per oigha, for 
second class land -/12/- per bigha, for third 
class land -/S/- per bigha and so on. 

Village B : — ^Where there has been change 
in the classification of land since Settlement 
operations of 1007>11 : 


Quantity aecerdtng to present classification 


'Dhani 



1' 


25/ 

Dhani 

n 

.. 

40 

. 0 ! 

/12/ 

= „ 

18/12/- 

UUam 111 


30 

. 0 

./8/. 


12/8/. 

Goia 

I 


20 

. 0 



12/8/. 

Cora 

11 


15 

. & 

./4/. 


6/4/. 

Gora 

III 

.. •> 

10 

. @ 

/!/• 

= .. 

1/9/- 



150 Bighas 

150 Bighss 


= Rs. 

76/9/. 


In this Village, Unit Rate, under Village 
Unit System will approximately be Rs. (76-9-0 
35 X 20 + 40 X 16 4- 30 X 10 + 20 
X 10 + 15 X 3 -t- 10) or 
-about -/12/6 p per Bigha of Dhani I lands, 
-/lO/- per Bi^a of Dhani H lands; -/6/- per 
Bigha of Dahni III lands and so on. 

Village C • — ^IVhere there has been some 
other change in the classification of land since 
the Settlement operations of 1907-11 ; 

Quantity according to present claisificatiim 
Dhani 1 — 25 Bighas SO Bi. €5 Re 1/ = R» 25/. 

Dhani II „ 45 „ ^ '12/-= „ 18/12/- 

Dhani III „ „ 25 „ fii; -/S'- = „ 12/8/- 

Gora 1 .. 13 „ dl -/8/- = „ 12/8/- 

Gora II „ „ 10 „ ee -/4/- = „ «/4/. 

Gora 111 ^ 5 @ •/!/■ = „ 1/9/- 

150 Bigbas 150 Bjgbas = Rs. 76/9/- 

In this village, the Unit Rate will 
approximately be (Rs. 76-9-0 -f-40x2Q-i- 
-40 X 16 4- 35 X 10 4- 20 X 10 -f 10 X 3 
-t- 5) or 6 414' Pv about -/11/2 pies per 


Bigha of Dhani I lands, -/9/14 pie per Bigha 
of DliJni II lands, -/a/9 pics per Bigha of 
Dliam III lands and so on. 

Now, the distance between these villages 
may be luercly an imaginarj’ line of demaica- 
tion and all the lands may enjoy the same 
amount of natural facihty for improvement. 
Can there be any justification, whatsoever, for 
the great difference of rate of rent as shown 
above and can there be a more inequitous 
■system of assessment than the “Village Unit 
System ” ? 

Since the Settlement operation of 1907-11 
considerable quantity of waste and land under 
forest was brou^t under cultivation and these 
lands liavc ocen assessed to rent in the Revi- 
sional Settlement in accordance with the village 
unit rate worked out in the way mentioned 
above. Although there were good grounds for 
allowing general and fiat enhancement on 
account of rise in price of staple food crops, 
the Board of Revenue thought it wise to 
cancel the enhancement of 64 per cent granted 
by the Commissioner. 

On the top of all these difficulties for the 
landlords the rent reduction camps in com- 
pliance with the new legislation are in opera- 
tion and ore reducing rent without going in to 
the merit of individual cases. ‘Ine entire 
operation bas been reduced to a mechanical 
process. Tiie basis of calculation and extent 
of accuracy in compilation of the price of 
•* Foodstuff Table ” published by the Govern- 
ment of Bihar are not known to us. We find 
the said price list of foodstuff includes the 
years from 1897 to 1937. But rents are being 
reduced with reference to the price level shown 
in the chart published for the year 1937 on the 
ground tliat the GD%emment bas not yet 
ascertained the price level for the year 1938. 
We know that there is a good deal of difference 
between the price level o! foodstuff in Dhal- 
bhum and the rest of the district of Sing- 
bhum We find the Government has given only 
one price level in the chart for the entire 
district of Singbhum. How one can reconcile 
these anomalies 7 

Whatever may be the xiews of the high 
command of the Congress, most of the persona 
who pass as Congressmen in rural areas con- 
strue Congress resolutions and mandates as :t 
suits them best. In Dhalbbum the situation 
brought about by some of tiie workers is little 
^ort of a campaign of non-pajnnent of rent. 
But the Congress or even Provincial Congress 
authorities as far as we know, do not approve 
of such action. 
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“ Protector of Islam ” 

“ Watch Mussolini ”, was the 

Hitler was gaining his victories last 

turn of Mussolini came quickly— and a btUe 

iinexoectedlv. Not Tunisia, Jibuti or the Suez 

Canal shares, as iias feared by all, but the small 

State of Albania on the Adriatic coast became the 

obiect of Fascist aggression all of a sudden m 

the second week of March And 

of the only Muslim ruler of Europe, King Zog, 

waa won at the first stroke Albanll^ tJiough 

in Europe, lived outside what we call Europe^ 

or western civilisation In tact the PeoS'*, 

ii the past, m the tcudal order and a tribal sy^ 

torn with tribal jealousies and Wood temia 

laiucd in this part of the European world The 

population was mostly h aUninicdan the 

a+ft+(> had however, no State religion, in the 

SeSSOtiHl’iE 

If, ‘Ste in the -rM » « 

until ^?“®*°5i”.tinloraatic sfrrangement \vas then 
economic and p ^ retained her separaU 

made Ihaly, r that the Kingdom 

viltual tutelage. the Bari radio 

the “Protector of ^ thu to the 

station never ti Puce changed 


station never ti Puce changed 

Islamic peoples a • , g required more 

his mind, the Adriatic Italian 

direct control ’ * her capital. It was to 


refused, and the Italians landed and bombard- 
ed and established themselves. The King of 
Italy was offered the Crown of Albania by the 
rival tribal faction of King Zog who with his 
Catholic Queen had already sought refuge m 
Greece. So ended the only Muslim State m 
Europe, and the Islamic world, even our- 
Muslim League politicians, denounce Italy. 

Italian “ Reasons ” 

The extinction of Albania gives a further- 
msight into the Italian power politics. The 
Mediterranean, it U well-knowTi, is to be 
turned into an Italian lake. All Italy a mibta^ 
and DoJitical efforts are devoted to that ena. 
But the recent aggressions of the Axis po'|fr8 
have at last forced France and Britain to protect 
U?cir ^sitions m the Mediterranean regwns, 
paHicuhrly with a view to stop the Ams wntioj 
there Britain, it nas known, was already iii 
friendly iMirlancc with Greece and Turkey, and 
while Rumani.a and Poland were just being 
drawn closer by a talk of defensive 
Jugoslavia was supposed to bo casting her eyes 
m the same direction against the pressure from 
Germany on the one hand and Italy on the other. 
The Axis must move and move quickly before 
tlic slow -moving democracies can ^“clude the r 
arrangements m the Balkans. Tlie AdriaUc 
coast became, therefore, the greater concern to 
Italy. Albania, of course, was virtually 
under her protectorate, it made Italy s posi- 
tion safe and strong for purposes of defence. 
But Uie demands of the times were greater 
and a mere defensive strength would not suffice 
, any more for Italy. The ports and hintci- 
lands of Albania must be under direct Italian 
control to enable Mussolini, firstly, to keep 
the control of the Eastern Mediterranean in 
, Italian bands, and, secondly, to " bottle up 
I Juptelavia by rlosing the Adriatic for her as 
. well as for any ally that JugO'Iavi.i might ha%e 
> in the west. The occupation of Albania thus 
. must put Greece on her guard agaimt rashly 

I joimng the non-Axis alliance against Italian 

• ambitions. A hostile control of the Greek har- 
1 boms would be a souicc of future danger to 
j Italy; so it must be 'ought to he averted, 
s Nearer homo, again, the occupation of Albania* 
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would force Jugo=,lavia into a neutrality, if not Rumania. A sinular nlljance witJj Turkey is ako 
into a virtual joining of the Axis. Then, whether about to be accomplished. Turkey is under- 
Jugoslavia joins them or not, she may await the stood to have agreed to open the Dardanelles to 
same fate that overtook her partner in the Little British and French narslnps in the case of uar. 
Entente, Czecho-SJovakia, or escape that final This, no doubt, means a partial, and prokably 
catastiophcbyplacingtheagncultural, industrial temporary defeat for Mussolini; it is to be 
and mineral resources of the count^ at the fieen how he manages the strategic advantages 
disposal of Italy and Germany. A third object, on tlic Adriatic to compensate for this failure or 
•of couise, of Mussolini was to prove to the turn the Greek and Turkish tendencies again 
Italians at home that the Fuehrer had not com- in his favour. For the present, his reply has 
plotcly cast him into shade, that 11 Duce had been a strengthening of the Dodacancse and 
had laurels gamed for Ins Italians in this race quicker movements on the Spanish coast and 
for power. Abyssinia is a conquest that will in the Libyan desert. 

take long to pay; ila romance M TOrn oft /or Jugoslavia, hoivever, fulfilled JIus£olim,f 3 
the Italians under the burning sun ol the Atncan The mlmtty saw w isdom and recognised 

tropics Spain IS to be left behind at the begin- f„defcnaihle military position of the country 

nrag rf tins May; and Jibonti, Tunisia etc are Germany from the north and Italy from 

still claims that are to m subs^tiated by ^ther sides Its position was further com- 


, . , , , , , ... at i Sides Its position was further com- 

moans which could not be risked atthe moment perpetual Croatian and Serb- 

The little kingdom of King Zog ottered the op- jan dissensions inside. Jugoslavia had failed to 
portunity for aiussolini to regain the iwthgbts solve the minority question even under its able 
•of mternational stage and retain the hysteric p^me Minister M. Stoyadmoviteb. TheCzcco- 
applause of Italian worshipper^ The Albamans sjovakian State was a nTiting on the wall for 
were told to accept, like the Czechs and Slav^ profit by; and attempts are 

a protectorate from Italy They refused and f p^oce Paul, 

Italy was robbed of a HiUenan non-violent co-operation of Uie Croat leader Dr. 

victory. Rumours were afi^t that Italy was jfatchgfc ^nd his Prime Jfinister M. Marko- 
about to invade An official statement cont',-!- vitch to settle this outstanding problem of 

•dieted it, negotiations were progressing ^tisfac- Jugoslavia. TTie Italian and German menace 

torily. Then there was an admission ttiat tlie jg doubt bringinig about a uniW; but even 
talks were not so successful, and, in a couple of ^|j,g unity in the world in which Jugoslavia is 
days, the Italian navy shelled, the aeroplanes placed now cannot enable her to face the threat 
bombed, and the aimy Iwmbardcd Albanian (he Iiercditary enemies, Italy and Ger- 

■capital and towns. The explanation was wrious Jugoslavia is losing, much against 

— Italian nationals were oppressed m Albania; .(pjjj pgfhspg^ round the Axis powers — and 
the population of one rnilhon proposed an attacli from Rumania of the Little Entente and 

on Jugoslavia; Albanians were inviting tlie the present Balkan Entente. 

Italians against Zog’s misrule; the Bal^ want- Uuiaama, with the economic hold of Ger- 
cd pe-ace to be assured to it fhrougli A^ssotim, grasping for life .as a politically 

etc., etc. But reasons jy Sovereign State, andjUjougb belated, at last tho 

adduced; Italian motive was i . . so-callcd Peace Powers aic seeking to gam her 

in the w-orld ^ i , anrument I™® clutcJies of Berlin. IiLng Carol 

from aggressors. Power is I c • ..J^^nal Js .active and steady, but by no means ready for 
and tJic best in.troment m the international ^ 

powers not so strong as^ the 


power politics of the day. 


liALKKtt Ponmes 


jrc!>sors Thus, tho Bulgarian claims to Dob- 
ruja are not to be fulfilled and other Bulgarian 
patches wiUiin the Rumanian borders are not to 
be jieWed, though tho minorities ninj- be grant- 


The extinction of Albania, it is evident, od belter tenns by Rumania. 

GMi.fitcd bv power politics, was. hound to have Mono .among the neighbours Bulgaria is, 
•iifltipncp on the Balkan politics as it existed therefore, not prepared to enter the Balkan En- 
Mii- ohm assured Greece that he was not mov- tento, which was originally created against licr. 
• bevond the Grcco-Albanian borders. At tlie same lime Bulgarian public opinion is 
Mrfivas^the Greek dictator, refused to be sway- against the Axis powers and is and-Gcmian, 
■‘^ 11 . 4 V,« v,*-iiMnre or the threat. A Greco- and Bulgaria is unwilling to enter (he anti* 
BritWli undSSdmg '• reached prabably o; Commialem groap. 

rile same line as that arrived at With Poland and Tlius stand the B.alkaD Slates— and the 
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Balkans alwajs have been Europe’s cockpit (or 
contending /orccs. 

British FooEioit Policy 
The annexation of Albania also nteant a 
necessary change in European politics. It bad 
come, as we saw, quickly as European powers 
appeared to be ranged at last into two groups, 
the Aggressive Groups, containing the Ajus 
TOwers based on anti-Comintern pact; and a 
Peace Front, w Inch w aits in a nebulous 
stage to be negotiated into a reality. The 
crystallization of this Front depends practi- 
cally on the two great powers, Britain and 
Russia, which are stall by no means very near 
to each other. It is evident that Soviet Russia 
is the “ untouchable ” in the capitalist- 
inipeiialist politics of the world. Our ' demo- 
cracies, thougli the ridiculous contradiction 
underlying it escapes the notice generally, are 
colony-owning big ‘imperialist democracies.’ 
The guardians of this order depend for their 
standard of li/e and culture on the exploit^, 
on the piofits within the country and the super- 
profits flowing in from overseas As Fascism 
protected _ the profit-owning system, they were 
more inclined towards the Fascist powers. As 
the Soviet was a burning inspiration to the 
masses within tlie country to rebel against the 
profit-owing system and to the subject races in 


the colonics to end the super-profit-making 
imperialist sway. Great Britain would want no 
good of the SovieL So, Chamberlain had bees 
pro-Fosclst in the name of pursuing a policy 
of peace and appeasement. But, the con- 
tradictions of the system at last put him in a 
more tight corner, not unforeseen before. The 
Fascists want “ redistribution of the earth,” 
which is already distributed among the old 
imperialists; weaker states cannot be easily 
had to stop their mouths any more. Italy has 
menaced the Empire-route and Genuany claims 
the colonies. This would mean a dwindling of 
tbe imperial super-profits, of the overseas divi- 
dends, and a challenge to the very standard of 
life and civilization which the Empire assures 
to the British ruling class. Thus, Fascism, 
while (he best friend of the system, proves also 
its worst enemy. And what is Britain to do ? 
The Times and The Observer at last recog- 
nise the danger from the Axis-powers; ^Ir. 
Chamberlain on the 31st March came out with 
a declaration which announced a change in 
the British Foreign Policy and assured’ 
Poland of protection against unprovoked 
invasion. But the new policy would logically 
— and necessarily — mean an orientation in the 
British relations with Soviet Russia. There 1 
Britain is again undecided, again Chamberlain 
holds back, talks go on. llay be Enosevelt’a 
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efforts will bear fruit j the Fascists cry halt or 
the U. S. A. declare herself in favour of the 
‘ democracies ’ — and save Britain from a ^vict 
alliance. It is known, ns it is that a 
Peace Front can only hope to be effective 
against the aggressive Axis if it is joined 
by the Soviet with its iniglity military and 
moral assets; ft is admitted that none but 
the Soviet today is resolutely against all military 
gains and in favour of peace; it is also not 
‘denied that under Stalin, as he reminded Roy- 
Howard, communism is not regarded as an 
article for export. What then prevents Britoin 
from negotiating with the Soviet, and call for 
a Peace Conference, as suggested, and, fiom 
•creating a real Peace Front? The reply is 
plain — the untouchable power is too dangerous 
for Britain to admit in her capitalist home. 

Soviet Foreiov Policy 
The Soviet is not ignorant of the attitude. 
It does not harbour any illusion. In the 18th 
Congress of the Communist Patty, Stalin 
Jeceutly made a masterly analysis of (he posi- 


tion of these powers, ‘ the democracies.’ Tliey 
simply avoid ivar hoping the Axis powers and 
the Soviet will exhaust themselves in deadly 
eugngunents to leave (he field clear to tlieso 
old imitcrialist powers for negotiation and to 
enable them to make good business out of these 
wars in tlic final hour. These imperialists cannot 
enter any war because that would mean an 
internal rei'olution of the exploited masses in 
the country and in the colonics. So, the Soviet 
knows and slicks to its position, to its policy 
of peace and anii-«nr, and refuses to be 
dragged into this imperialist squabble for 
power colonies, and rcdistribuUon of the earth. 
Tlic Sccona Imperialist IVar /i.is begun, and 
the Soviet would refuse to join it. 

Can the War be stopped from attaining its 
natural calminatioa ? Mr. Roosevelt has 
appealed to the dictators with an epoch- 
making proposal of non-aggression for twenty 
yearn Tliey arc silent, for the moment making 
preparations complete. But the war is already 
on, we should know. The war has begun — it 
began in 1936, Mr. Liddell Hart reminds us. 
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NOTES 


Gandhi’Bose Correspondence 

The correspondence by telegrams and 
letters nhicl) passed between .Mabstma Gandhi 
and Sn]ut Subhas Chandra Bose on the 
ciucstions of the formation of the Congres-* 
Working Committee, the immediate work before 
the Congress, a programme for carrying it out, 
and similar issues, was published in the dailies 
on the Hill May last. It consists of 34 
telegrams .and 13 letters It started «ith a 
telegram from Sj. Bose on March 24 from 
Janiadoba, Jealgora, where he had been con- 
^alcsclng, and ended with Mahatmaji's tele- 
gram to him from Dnndaban in Champarao 
district on May 5, authorizing him to release 
the correspondence to the yircss. 

Tlic questions which S]. Bose wanted f<? 
settle by correspondence have all been directly 
or indirectly settled by the turn which events 
took during the last few days of April last 
Therefore the release of the correspondence n 
fortnight later could not and did not have any- 
thing to do with shaping the couric of Iho^o 
ci'cnts. The questions to which the corres- 
pondence related ha\'ing been settled for the 
time being, it is at present only or mainly of 
historical importance Not that it will not in- 
directly influence the policies and programme.^ 
of difTcrcnt Congress parties, — it will undoubt- 
edly do so. But It will not directly influence 
tJicm. Hence tlio letters nerd not be dj*cusscd 
in detail to meet the needs of the man who i< 
concirncd with current politics 

\Ve liave said that it is at present only of 


mainly of historical importance It is also 
a fit subject for study from the point of view 
of political science. It is not less dcscr\'ing of 
psychological study. Here a distinction must 
be drawn between the letters of the two cor- 
respondents Sj. Bose expresses himself fully 
and unresencdly in his letters, and generally 
places all his facts and reasons before 
Gandhiji. He argues ably on all his points. 
Hence his letters can be analysed and studied 
psychologically Gandhiji, on the other hand, 
IS \ery frugal in the use of words and, speaking 
generally, does not give his reasons in these 
letters of his, but rather his dicta. His reasons 
arc not always obvious. We will give an 
example. More than once Sj. Bose asked 
Mahatmaji to give him his vote of confidence 
till the next Congress in w ords like the 
following . 

** If till the last you insist that a composite cabinet 
IS unwQikable and a homoBCoeous cabinet i< the only alter* 
naloe before as and il you want me to form a cabinet 
of my choice, I would earnestly request sou to gise me 
your vote of confidence till the next Congress." 

As in lus reply Gandhiji did not say 
anything on this point, i; would not be unfair 
to infer that he had no confidence in Sj. BoaC. 
Similarly, Sj. Bose could not elicit any answers 
to several questions put to Maha.maji. Hence, 
perhaps a political paycho-analyst might like to . 
find out why Mahatmaji did not repose confi- 
dence in Sj Botc or did not answer some of his 
questions, or why, again, in different contexts 
he suggs^teii that Sj. Bose might or should resign. 
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It is perfectly true tliat on some oMnsions 
Mahatmnii entirely uncovers his nnnil and inakcs 
confessions, lint on other occasions he kwps 
Ilia mind completely clothed and cohered, txcirt 
tag rdiHercntly' from his body, win* he 
clothes only to the extent that is neressary for 
riirseliol^er. Jfanlra-»npli, that rs. k«pmB 
one’s policy, programme, strategy, etc., a sccre , 
is an indispensable qualification ft"- 
and politicians. Therefore, one should not 
complain if any peat political leader does not 
blurt out all that is in his mind. But the 
pcatcr the leader, the greater is the curiMty 
of the people to know what he thinks and feels 
and why he spoke or wrote or 
particular manner but not in another. Ordina^ 
men most hold their souls in patience if their 
™rLsity be not satisfied. But political psy*o- 
analysts may not feel so helpless. They may 
to uneSver and d^cover what political 

■'“'“ifh^rPs siar^dhiii's » 

18 not the least . . T^eir personal 

as ?S&e -ther 
EtacoTresrondence, are all that they diould be. 


Uie economic platform appears to us outsides 
to be one of emphasis, not one of kind. 


“ Composile " or “ Homogeneous ’ 

Working Commitlee 

In the Gandhi-Bosc corrcepondcnce Sj. 
Bose plcaidcd for a composite Congress Work- 
ing Committee, whilst Gandhiji wanted a 
“homogeneous” committee. Subhas Babu was 
quite agreeable to working with Rightist nicm- 
bere, and evidently felt that they and he would 
be able to pull together, ds m fact they had 
done previously. Mahatmaji was ® 

“ homogeneous ” committee, as he thought there 
were fundamental differences between the two 


^'’“pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sj. Sarat 


enumerated, they are. But from 

Jhe' folloS fundSe^tei ” 

and let US "''®‘ .v. ...nnAmic. for we 


Cliandra Bose were members of the last ^^rk- 
ing Committee. Perhaps they were not ortho- 
dox Rightists. Were they ? In case, Joj 
those who do not possess an inside knowledge 
of Congress homogeneity and 
w^uld ^ di£5cult to lay down the extent of the 
adulteration of the Leftist or Rightist element 
which would or would not (festroy homo- 

Bose’s reasons for advocating a com- 
posite cabinet were neither idealistic nor 
?Mciful but based on practical grounds and 
historical precedents. But if among leading 
CoSmeS personal likes and d«^kcs were 
«aUy or virtually, though not admi tedl>% 
decisive factors, Gandhi]i was right in turning 
dStn the proposal for a composite cabinet. 


d*Ser there and let “* »dd*the ecooMwe. ^ 




discovered uu» _ 

lUsln^cuaUonal .udu^^V^Tt 

undertaken during Sj._ , — e‘,.^ca rm lanre 


Corruption and Violence Among 
Congressmen • 

Not having any inside knowledge of Con- 
cress affairs and of the personalities of Con- 
ilLa members, we are unable to decide whether 
&hiii is right in holding that corruption 
and the tendency to violence have increased 
among them or whether Sj. Bose is right m 
thinking that Congress is not worse situated in 
these respects than before. But waders of the 
correspondence cannot fail to note that, w ha - 
ever Si Bose’s estimate of the situation, he -was 
preparW to do all that lay in his power to root 
out coiTuption in Congress ranks and dis- 
courage the tendency to violence. 


undertaken during on 

presidentship.. B not exclude cotta^ 

e.oir. industries, he Qiu , l,nnj 


.scale iridustnes he did^. hand, 

industries from magnates among 

there are some big m emphasis 

Gandhqi’s followei|»^ Sg^ difference on 
13 on cottage indusiriea. 


“ Ultimatum and Its “ Sanction 

When we commented on Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bose’s presidential address at Tripuri, we could 
not support Uie proposal 0 / suggestion con- 
tained therein to the effect that the Indian 
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National Congress should send an ultimatum to 
the British Go\ eminent that unless Puma 
Sifaroj was conceded uitlim a definite period 
named therein. Congress would take the steps 
necessary for winning it, and we ga\e our 
reasons for not supporting it. Our attitude to* 
wards the same proposal or suggestion, made by 
Sj. Bose in his letters to Gandhiji, remains 
unaltered. We cannot claim to know aa much 
about the strength or weakness of the Con* 
grass in India as Sj. Bose does But so far as 
Bengal is concerned, the province does not seem 
at present to back the Congress as much a$ 
befora^ though there is no other organization 
strong enough to oust it. In some other pro* 
Vinces, too, its hold on the people seems to have 
diminished to some extent, though it has not 
been displaced by any other organization. The 
tendency to violence may or may not have 
increased. But the tendency is sufficiently 
strong to disturb, if not to destroy, the non- 
violent atmosphere necessary for the success 
of a movement of civil disobedience. In The 
Modem Review for October, 1920, we gave our 
reasons for anticipating the failure of civil 
disobedience, which need not be repeated. 

It IS true that the Congress gave an uHi* 
malum to the Government on some previous 
occasions. But wc do not oppose the proposal on 
the ground of its novelty, but on the ^und of 
its anticipated failure or apprehended fublity. 
Herein we are at one with Mahatmaji, (hou^ 
Tve do not possess tlie fulness of knowledge of 
Congress matters and affairs which he does. 


The Pant Resolution 

Before the publication of the Gandhi-Bose 
correspondence we learned from Sj Satis Chan- 
dra Das Gupta’s Rdshtra-v<Sni that Alahatma 
Gandhi had not been shown the -draft of the Pant 
Besolution or made acquainted wl|li its full 
purport before it was moved or passed at 
Tripun. From the Gandhi-Bose correspondence 
Mc learn that Mahatmaji had been told at 
Hajkot that a resolution would be moved at 
Tnpuri expressing full confidence in the mem- 
bers of the old Working Committee, whereupon 
he had told liis informant that the resolution was 
pood as far as it went. But his letter to Sj. 
Bose which supplies this information does not 
tell us definitely whether bis informant com- 
municated to him in full how far it really went. 
However, we leam from the letter that he saw 
the full text of the resolution at Alii^abad 
many days after the recent session of the 
Congress at Tripuri. We are not aware that 


after he had seen it, he took to task his 
followers who moved and supported it. Nor 
does he condemn them m the letter to Sj. Bose 
concerning it, forming part of the Gandhi-Bose 
corrctpondence. 

Our view’ has all along been that the Pant 
resolution was, according to the Congress 
constitution, xmconstitutional and ultra-vires. 
But as, far from being a Congress leader, we 
are not in the Congress at all, Congressmeu 
arc not expected to care a straw for our opinion. 
They are, however, bound to have some regard 
for common sense. If any committee, society, 
association, or meeting proposes to entrust 
anybody with some duty, it is usual to obtain 
the consent of that individual beforehand. 
The Pant resolution proposed to entrust 
Mahalmaji with a verj' important task. And 
yet, it appears, its sponsors did not obtain 
his consent to it or e%cn acquaint him with 
it beforehand ! They thus acted in a very 
irresponsible manner. But Mahatmaji does 
not condemn or even admonish them for such 
conduct ! He merely says — and that after being 
pointedly questioned by Sj. Bose more than 
once : 

'‘Ptndit Pact's mcluu’oo I cannot istecprel. (Why? 
EJ., M. R.). Tbc moie 1 tiudy it, the more I dialiLe it. 
The framera meant well But it does not uawer the 
present diiStuIties.” 

So, far from condemning the sponsors of 
the resolution, he actually gives them credit 
for their good intentions ! We are unwillmu 
to behc%e that Mahatmaji considers it a good 
intention on anybody’s part to seek to deprive 
a Congress president of his constitutional right 
to nominate the Working Committee. Perhaps 
Mahatmaji gave the framers of the Pant 
resolution credit for some other intention of 
which and of the goodness of which we arc not 
aware 

Hie sponsors of the Pant resolution should 
ba\-e apologized to the public in general and 
to Mahatmaji in particular for throinng upon 
him the burden of a responsibility (which he 
has n^tly refused to shoulder) without 
obtaining his prenous permission. But they 
ba%'e not done so. 

Mahatmaji was perfectly right m refusing 
to impose a t\'’orking Committee on Sj. Bose 
and in observing : 

“Sinct you think that Pandit Pant’s rewluiioa was 
oat of order sfiJ the clause relating lo the Working Com- 
nuttee is clearly unconstitulional and ultra tires, your 
co u rse is ah^olutelf clear. Your choice of the Commiciee 
sluMild be ucreuered.” 

If Gandhiji had published this opinion of 
bis before the A.-L C. C. meeting in Calcutta, 
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itiatead of merely making it kuo^-n to Sj. Bose, 
the whole a^^pcct of things would ha\e Ranged 
and much trouble and confusion could have 
been pre\'Ontcd. But for some unknown 
reasons — we are loth to believe it was considera- 
tion for the feelings of his close and orthodot 
followers — he refrained from doing so. It is a 
great pity that, for whate\er reason, Mahatmaji 
should be guilty of neglect of duty. 

He wrote in his letter that, since Sj. Bose 
thought that the Pant resolution was ultra 
vires sad uncovstitution^}, the latter’s course was 
absolutely clear. But the quettinn was and is : 
Did the hfahatma himself consider it ultra nVes 
and unconstitutional ? He is practically the 
author of the present Congrei.3 constitution. 
He is not less competent than anybody cite to 
say what according to it it unconstitutional 
and ultra lires. It is grc.stly to be regretted 
that he has avoided answering the aforesaid 
and many other questions which he was m duly 
bound to answer. 

S). Cose brouglit it to the notice of Mahat- 
ninji in one of his letters that 


the air at Tripun '*aa iMck with ih^ rumour that tbr 
reMlulion had th« Mahatma'* support anJ «ppmal ' Prr 
hapi )ou are aware that ai Tripuri it wa* euen «>«t h' 
tho«« who were unrtuins >n wippott o( raiMlii Pani’* 
re<o1iilion that irlrphnnie contrrutiAQ haJ takes plare 
with Rajkot and lhat that reaoiutian haj ](,«( tuU anppon 
It wai (urlher pirrn out in pntale coa«era«iinn» that 
pi'thing diorl of ihi* reaolut on in in ennretr would uiivl» 
either >iiti or your orthoJo* (ultowerv perautialh. I did 
not and do n«i| Iwlirve in aueh report*, tnji they undouhiodl* 
had their tole^auhing »*3ue." 


When Alaiiatniaji virtually advised him to 
nominate his own Working Committee, it could 
be said that he had acted according to Gandlii- 
ii's wishes if he had followed ilahatmap's 
ad\ice. But the Pant resolution laid down not 
only that the President should form 'die Com- 
mittee according to Gandhiji’s wishes, but also 
that its members should enjov liis eonlidcnce. 
But as Mahatmaji did not give Sj, Bosc his 
“ vote of confidence,” it could not ha\e been said 
that the members of a Committee noniuiatcd by 
Sj. Base enjoyed Mahstciiaji'a confidence. For 
this reason, Sj. Bosc says m effect, he did not 
act according to Maliotmaji’s advice. 

We did not want to comment m any detail 
on the Gandhi-Bosc ccirc-pondeiice. But we 
liaxe been led on, unawares as it were, to write 
more on it than wc wanted to. Wc sluall now 
refer only to what Jfnh.a(m.aji wrote on Rajkot 
.affairs in one of his letters to Sj. Bosc and what 
he wrote subsequently in Hanjan of May 20, 
and be done wjli it. 

Gandlaji on Rajkot Affairs on Second 
Aprii and Tueniicth ^Io^ , 

Gandhiji wrote to Sj. Sublias Chandra 
Uojo on April 2iid la'l 
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Gandhiji refeis to the author of the Award as 
“ the Chief Justice,” net as the jurist Sir 
ilaurice Gwyer. 

After an eihausti>e di»cus»iOD with my co-worlers I 
ha>e come to the conclusion at 6 o'clock this eteninf 
(17-5-'39) that 1 should renounce the advantages nccniing 
from the Award of the Ch ef Ju«ttce. 

I recognize mv error. At the end of my fast 1 had 
permitted myself to say that it had succeeded as no pre 
sious fa°t had done. I now see that it was tainted with 
Himsa. fn taking the fast I sought immediate intervenlion 
of the Paramount Power so as to induce fulfilment of the 
premise made hy the Tliakore Salieh. Th s was not the 
way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of Himsa 
or coercion. My fast to he pure should have been 
addressed only to the Thakore Saheb, and I should have 
been content to die if 1 could not have melted hts heart 
or rather that of his adviser Durhar Shri VirawaJa. My 
ejes would not have been opened if I had not found 
unexpected diiSculi es in my way. Durbar Sbn Virawala 
was no willing party to the kward. Naturally, be was in 
no ohhg.ng mood. He, therefore, took advantage of every 
opportunity to cause a delay. The .kw'ard. instead of 
raakipg my way smooth, became a potent cau«e of anger 
mg the Mu'Iiraa and Bhayats against me. Before the 
kward we had met as friends. Now f am accused of 
having comm'eted a breach of promise vofuRlanly ard 
Without any con«idcraltoo made by me The mailer was 
tn go to the Chief Justice for decision as to wbetbet 1 
was guilty of the alleged breach of promise. The state 
meots of the Mualim Council and the Girasia Aasoc atioo 
are before me. Now that I have taken the dec.sion to 
renounce the Award, there is no occasion for me to answer 
the two cases. So far as I am conceroed the Muslims and 
Bhayats can hate as) thing the Thekcre Siheb mar be 
p1ea>ed to give them. I must apologive to (hem for having 
put them to the trouble of preparing the r case< 

I owe an api^ogy to the Viceroy for the unnecessary 
strain I haie cut upua him la my ueaknevs I apologi'C 
to the Ch.cf Justice (or having been the cau«e of putting 
him to the labour which, bad I known better, he need not 
have gooe tlirough. Above alk 1 apologise to tbe Tbakore 
Scheb and Durbar Shri Virawala. So far a ibe Inter 
IS concerned, I mu^t alwi own that, in commoo with my 
co-vroikcr*. 1 have harboured evil thoughts about hint I 
do not here pau<e to consider whtiher the charges made 
againvl bus were true or not This is not tbe place to 
^ discuvs llicm. Suffice it to say that the way of Ahimsa was 
not and has not yet been applied to him. 

And let It lie said to tii.v di^redit that I base been 
guilty of playing what may be called a double game, le. 
hanging ihe sword of the Award over h s bead and Vvooing 
him end expecting him of his own free will to adviv« the 
Thakoce Sebeb to ctanl liberal reforms. 

A\'e hate no dctire to cemmeot in cx/ensa 
on Maliatniaji’a statement The moral strcDsth 
which has cnablctl him to make tliis confession 
19 undoubtcilly a ineasiin: of Ins samtlincss. Buf 
tlic fact that our greatest ivolitical leader ermi 
IKiUttcally itt such a way as to oblige him to 
ai>oUipzc in an abject manner to men m power. 
iKith indigenous an<i foreign, and tlie fact (hat 
he was outniauaniyred, cannot but be humiliating 
at least to .•«omc of those countrj'mcu of bis 
who lo\c and honour liim. Confidence in bis 
wi-dciu cannot remain unimpaired and un- 
shaken after UiU shock. 


Truthfulness of Englishmen and 
Indians 

At the resumed hearing of the Bhowal Rii] 
case appeal before Jlr Justice Costello. ^Ir 
Justice Biawas and ilr. Justice Lodge, Mr. B C 
Chatter|i. counsel for the plaintifi, s.aid in the 
course of his argument ; 

“Yea. Col Cilvert has gi'cn three different versions 
■n three different documenlj In h s condolence letter he 
finds ihc Kumar well in the moming In Ins affidavit of 
death he finds the Kumar bad in the morning. I will not 
have an Englishman talking in th $ way unless there is 
something wrong in him How can the same man write 
the two documents. There i« something very “eriously 
wrong when you get an Englishman behaving in this way." 

Mr. Justice Biswas Any presumption in favour of 
an Englishnun because he is an Engli-hman ? 

Mr Chatterji Because, if I may say so an English 
man is a son of ' top dog.' he bar ng had the advantage 
of es'ablishing an Emp're throughout the kVoihl. and his 
character »tica are that he does not naturally tell a lie. 
This is my experience of the Englishman, in any case 
m England. 

Mr Justice Biswas That is infer only complex. 

Mr Gallery ' f dare sav, it is but ( mu«t stale the 
fact in a court of law. 

Mr Justice B «was ' I hope all your countrymen do 
not suffer from that 

Mr Chatterji ■ f have not <a'd ihal because an 
Englishmen is tnitbfuk an Indian Is a Lar. There ue 
three doctor friends of mine One of them is Dr. Pran 
Krishna Acharva who is dead You cannot eel them to 
give a false cenifiiaie even if you pay a lakh of rupees 
down M> counirviren are truthful, so are Ehglishmen. 

Mr Justice Diswa< . But you sav one sliotild s'art 
wth e presumption in Ins favour and not w th the other. 

Mr Chatterji - TTirre are (wo English Judges who 
(eel all the more when they find a countryman of theirs 
behaving in an ue Englishmanlikc manner. 

Mr Justice Biswas When vou find an India of 
position behaving in that manner, does it not fifi you with 

Mr Chatterji 1 em proud of my countomea. My 
ruuntrymen are truthful and so are the Engl ihmen. 
Thii IS trbat I mean. 

-Mr Jusuce Costello It ^'s cjuite enough for your 
purpoco to show that li is rec-ooible to suppose that a 
man to (fie posiCion of Cvif Surgeon or I'or ifie matter of 
(hat. anr lotdical mao. woufd tcfl the truth. If he does 
iMrt. ihete is grave cause of suspect ng something wrong 

Mr Chatterji . That would be correct argument, but 
I wan'ed to dnve it home 

Bengal Hindu Union to Fight 
Communal Decision 

Tlie Bengal Hindu Union has I'lUfd an 
np|H‘jl to Bengal Hindu-', signed by itt presi- 
dent, Sir ManmaUia Nath Mukl.crji and promi- 
nent member? like AIce»rs. Narcndr.a Kumar 
Ba9U. S. N. Bancrjcc, B. C Ch-aUtricc, N. C. 
CbaUtrjcc. Sushil Chandra Gho»h, Indra 
Narayan Sen Gupta, Sati.-Ji Chandr.^ Alukhcr- 
jee, Hcnicndra I’raiad Chosh, Duhl Chandr.a 
Alitra, Nepal Chandra Ray, Sudhir Kumar 
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Lahiri, Motiitosli Kutiiiir Riiy Chaudliuri, 
Tarak Cliajulra Ray, MaHiiidra Natji MUra 
anil Dhiicsh Chanilm CliakravartL The appeal 
stales in part : 


Tlie ineviUtfo ha» happened. The Dengalee llWu i* 
nuw threatened with political and economic catmclion. 
Tlic communal decision has been in operation just over two 
years and the Oenpalee Hindu ia faced with a aiiuaiion 
[raupht with Rra>e danper. His sery culture and education 
is being assailed not only insidiously but openly. 

Esen in the matter of the communal deciMoo and cf 
the in (juitous Poona Pact which while accepting the Mac- 
donald decision produced further cleavage amongst us> some 
of IIS have not been able to join together and range shoulder 
to shoulder for a united opposition. 

The dangers of the communal decision were appre 
liended from its very formulation. The results are now 
patent. To take only one recent example, the Calcutta 
hlunicipal Amendment Dill shows up the situation in all 
Its nakedness. 

TA\r AsAV' -toviaivnK'/’ eialW Aod Mt 

dangers, before reconstitution of Provincial boundaries on 
a linguistic basis, have also been made piienc. 

We are therefore issuing this appeal to all Bengalee 
Hindus to sink their differences, if any. and join together 
in fighting the common menace. Internecine ijuarrels and 
differences, slogans and catchwords, creeds and doclnneo, 
may wait but the work of saving ourselves' frore extioclion 
cannot. 

We must rally ourselves under one banner, and unite 
together to, amongst other objects 

(1) Fight the communtl decision v«ith a view to 
Its repeal or suitable modificstioo. 

(2) Secure the re adjustment of (he bouadaries of 
Bengal on a linguistic bans. 

(3) Protect Hindu interests and culture in the 
ayeiem of edueat on 

These will be the principal and immediate fields of 
work of the Bengal Hindu TJnion which we a<k all 
Bengalee Ifmdus to join 


“T^e demoralization consequent upon the suspeasioo 
of t)ie movement in the Indjeo Slates is complete and the 
reactionary forces have triumphed. Candhiji's statement 
will give a handle to the pr.nces to crush the movemen' 
in tbeir States and the poor people of iJie Indian States 
stand today completely isolated. 


I “It is high lime the States’ People workers do rot 
aitacfa much importance to diplomats and devise ways 
and means of making their voice felt in the Congneu 
Willi that aim in view they must support the radical 
and socialist elements in the Congress and make a nation- . 
Wide propaganda for the abtadonmeoi of the nominee- 
veniioD policy of the Congress 


Rajkot is an eyev^pener to us and let us prepare 
ourselves knowing full that any help coming irom 

the orthodox Congress group will only be forthcoming in 
a grudging manner.” ^ 


“ European ” Party's Role in 
Politics 


Lonook, May 23. 


Rajkot An Eye-0pen6r 

Iilr. KalJlalasll.^^ko^ Pandya, Secretary 
of the Gujarat Congresa Socialist Party and 
Vicc-Prcsidcnt of the Central Indian States 
People's Conference, has issued the follouing 
stateiucnt to the press : 

“When Gandhiji sit«pended the Stales’ PeopJe’s niov^ 
merit in Rajkot and Travancore. Cmch and Uhankenal, 
we had been hoping for his promived re orientation of the 
States’ policy, nbicb would involve large masses of people 
for liie struggle for the ntlainment of responsible govern- 

““..'j, .1 4. s-ii... — 1-» "> 

givings, but the radical forces of the couaUy kept 


Speaking at ibe Calcutta dinner in London tonight. 
Sir George Campbell described (he European party j'o 
Bengal aa being m ihe posit on of the old Irish par’y tti 
(he House of Commous. He declared that it had bad a 
steadying influence on the Miniatera, who had had a diS- 
cull task because at ilie time of tbe'r election they had 
made promises incapable of achievemenl. 

fa the other provinces ibere was stiU t great deal of 
doubt in regard to the eventual tima of (he Congreso. 
In many respects tins seemed lo be an attempt to destroy 
the revenues of Ihe country and isake the issue of stable 
Covemmeot impossible. It was too early yet to give 
opinion one way or (he other, but he had no doubt that 
there was a tendency m that direction and in that direc- 
tion danger lay. 

Speaking of rederalion, S r George said that this ^ 
should not be hurried. All parties were doubtful in this 
connexion, for the simple reason that they did not know 
under Federation who was going lo be in power. It 
seemed to be the idea of the Congress lo proetrste into 
Indian States with their propaganda w> (hat when the 
lime came for Frdrraiion ihry would have their own 
nominees in (he States and so would achieve power in 
the centre. 


The Europeans were bound to a^k if ilie Congrevs 
nad given the British a fair deal. It seemed that it had 
hever been the declared policy of the Congievs to give 
the Bot sh in India protection lo which, they claimed, 
they were eniiiled. That being so, the British must bo 
forgiven if (hey regarded the Ccingress policy with con- 
HideiaUe amount of su-p-cioo. — Uruier, 


KVh,. 4c.y -I 


*The gams of the two Salyagrahas at Kajkol 

tU'iS ."mnterd .. .11 >b« h""'. -"J '• 

*°n«Utut onahsm devoid _ of ««pJulionjty_ brtrour. 


,u vv. ,. f, jnd liquulalion nt the levoln- 

»l 4” V.,™. ..I 


Gandhiji’s recent proBoonccmenti. 


Tfje old Irish piirty in the Bntish IIoujC 
Ilf Commons worked for self-rule for Ireland. 
Docs Uie European party in the Bengal Legis* 
Uturc work for self-rule in Bengal ? It tries 
to exert a ‘ steadying influence ’ on (lie Bengal 
toinistiy only to see that Britjsli interests arc 
hot adversely affected by any activities of the 
Ininisters. It docs not try to prevent injury to 
Uie interests of the people in general and s>l 
ILndua in particular. 
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If the policy of the Congress ministries in 
Congress pro^’inces results in reduction of 
revenue, Britishers in India \rill not be asked 
to bring money from Britain to meet deficits. 
The Congress ministers make both ends 
meet by retrenchment and new or increased 
•taxation. The “ European ” party’s concern 
fop provincial governments’ solvency is suspi*- 
cious. Perhaps the winc-selliug and wine- 
bibbing Britisher does not like the prohibition 
policy of the Congress, and apprehends that 
the loss of revenue resulting from it may be 
made good by some taxation measures ■Rhich 
Will touch his pocket. 

It is well known that the Government of 
India Act of 1935 was framed to stem the tide 
of Indian nationalism and destroy or at lca-.t 
reduce the poRer of the Congress. But as, to 
the dismay of the British Government, Con- 
gress has been in the ascendant in most 
provinces, Britishers are anxious to defend 
their last stronghold, (he Federal Legislaturj, 
and remain masters there. If Congress wants 
to be induetitial in the States and if in that 
way, among others, it attempts to achieve 
power in the Centre, it is a perfectly legiti- 
mate and patriotic move. Alien outsiders 
ha\'e no business to complain of such an attempt 
on the part of the Congress 

Sir George Campbell says, “ Europeans," 
incaning-^Britishcrs, arc bound to ask if the 
Congress had given the Bntuii a fait deal 
But there is a previous question When did 
the Britishers give Congress a fait deal ? It 
was only when their attempt to destroy the 
power of the Congress in the provinces failed 
, that their Secretary of Stale, Governor-General 
and Governors condescended to parley with the 
Congress 

“ Congress to give the British in India 
protection ” ! ! Has it come to that? Tlic 
“ Masters ’’ of India have taken sufficient pro- 
tection for themselves in the Govemroent oi 
India Act of 1935 If more is wanted, why 
can’t they get the Act further amended ? Ask- 
ing Congress to protect them sounds like 
what they call n^ai.tf»n in Bengali 

When the Congress is really in |iowcr, it 
w ill certainly give equal protection to all 
Nationals of India, including those Englishmen 
and other foreigners who are naturalued and 
domiciled in this countrj*. But Britishers who 
are birds of passage and consider thenischcs 
superior to and masters of Indians, cannot ex- 
pect to be tre.atcd on a footing of equality with 
Indians anil enjoy equal rights with them. 


Mahatma Gandhi on Segregation 
Move in Soiuk Africa 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a 
message to South Africa on the segregation 
legislation, says: 

It has been a matter of grief to me that the Union 
Goternnient haie not respected iheir own agreements 
regarding their treatment of British Indians. There has 
bcM a pidic; of progresswe str ngency in their anti- 
Asialic dme. One had hoped that nhat is as 

Suiits Gandhi Agreement of 1914 was the last word in 
ikis matter. It was also hoped that with sutual reslnc- 
tion of Indian Immigration there would be progre^ire 
amelioration in the eondition of Domiciled Indians. But 
that hope was dashed lo pieces. Much deterioration has 
taken place since. There haie been Round Table and 
other Conferences and Agreements ha\e been reached but 
neier has any finality been felt by ibe Indians. Evidently 
the Union Government would not be happy till they have 
either driven away Indians whom they have given iegis 
lame prolrction or reduced Iheir sialus to such an extent 
that self levpecting Ind.ans would not care to remain in 
South Afiica. I have, therefore, not discountenanced their 
reported decision to fight this latest menace of segregation 
chough civil res.»taDce. if necessary There must he 
perfect cohesion and union among the Indians who are 
divided into groups. And their resKance will be vain 'f 
they are not resolme in sclf-suSering. Public opinion in 
India including that ol Europeans will, I hope, back the 
Indians in the r unequal fight and call upon India 
Covernmeni lo exert ils influence with the Union Govern- 
ment 

Lully I appeal to the best mind of South .Africa to 
see that simple justice .s not denied to the Indian settlers 
who have done no wrong lo the country of their adop- 


Pra/o Sabha Elections in Mayurbhanj 

The first general elections of the five Praja 
Sablias have been concluded in Mayurbhanj. 
The results haxe been published in the State 
Gaiettc with a message from the Maharaja in 
(he course of which ho saj’s in part : 

*1 have watched with interest the first elections 
under (be Mayuthhanj I^ja Sabha Order, 1938, which 

yuv.- dvKiT ^epivrsorWvVfe Jvsu'ivrs- t-'hr Prifyn 

Sabhu ue altogether an innovaiion in Maj-urbbanj. . . . 
I hope that the political education of my people, vthich 
hat thus begun, vsill in the fulloess of lime enable all 
feciKXts of them lo tale an intelligent interest in the 
administration of the Slate. ... It is my desire that the 
oexl important step in the direction of administrative 
devefopment shall he the e&lablishinrnt of a central Irgis- 
lalore for Mayuihhasi; and to my people-' representatives 
in the Praja Sahbas shall belong the privilege of selerliog 
■ reasonable proportion of members of the legivlaiure. 
An important expeiiment ia being launched today lovrarJi 
on adjustment, on modem coostilulional lines, of the 
traditional mutual relations of my administration and my 
people: and in the new sphere of puLI c activiiy that is 
hriag opened, there will be much need for caution and 
circamspcciion. much will have t<i be learnt by cradual 
rxprnencc tod many pilfatJa will hate lo be aioitjeiL in 
order that the experiment may cot prove a (a-lute. I 
wonlil a»k mv people to remember that peaceful progtesa 
CM he hoped to be achieved on the new path they are 
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about to tiraj, acliiaied by a true fpint of wmee *nJ 
liutiLsty o[ purpose, proceed tMih pakence and a eeoac of 
reaIltlc^ and feel a pcmiine pride in beiny ciliaena of 
Majutbhanj.” 


A Frenchman's Criticism of Indians 

A French gentleman has sent us the follow- 
ing cxtiact (in translation from a French 
book*), rctiucoting us to reply to it: 


“ Ffciicit India lias remained, save and ex- 
cept in a few things, almost the same as it was 
a century back. Eurojieans have developed 
commerce, industry and brought more comfort 
there; they have not introduced their manners 
and customs. Hindus remain Hindus; they look 
at us, but, m general, they do not understand 
us; they await a better life in the midst of 
calm and resignation. Accustomed to bend the 
head, they tolciate us because they feel weak 
and are incapable of organizing themselves. They 
W’lll Ilc^ er tie organised so long as this admixture 
of religions, races and castes exist, Gandhi, 
the ascetic, whom I saw as a figure who exer- 
cises considerable inQuencc o\er this vast popu- 
lation, a trainer of men, who economizes neither 
his words nor liis time nor any trouble, will 
from time to time pro^•oke sudden revolts 
Neither lie nor others will be able to organise 
a people composed of eleincnts so different and 
aspirations eo diverse. It will suffice for one, 
to be convinced, to peep (lirougij <he little win- 
dows, represented by our dependencies, as to 
what is going on in Bigger India with an army 
of a little over 50 thousand ncads, our neighbours 
and allies have ‘been leading 350,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. 


“India iiiight change, but wjll change only 
on the day wlicn the abolition of castes will be 
a real fact— the day wlicn the people, belong- 
ing to loAver castes, who form the inajonty, will 
impose their will and understand that, far or 
near the roof of the world, intelligence, goodness 
and work arc the sole factors measuring the 
intrinsic value of an individual." 

There is nothing original in the obocrvations 
on India and Indians printed above. Tlicy are 
not entirely devoid of truth. Indians h.■l^c been 
making progicss towards greater unity and 
solidarity, appearances to the contrary notwith- 
standing We arc not ai?ologist« or advocates of 


• Ti.» French nsoie ‘’t ‘h" book *nd one of lit porta, 
1 .. irmnUaJod ss Nurture of i\atites in the 
I?'- T by TiUrdy. CU. R.chet cl Ho-Vigot 

french Colonies W ^ 

Frereo— t-ni • p,jDr], India and Nutinre of Nalivea.” 

E Semener. Chief Medical Officer of the Colonial 

Troop*. 


caste or communal separatism. On the con- 
trary, wc do not observe caste ilistinctions our- 
sch*M and want tlic abolition of caste. The 
rigours of caste have been gradually relaxing. 
There are communal, conflicts, no doubt; but 
endeavours for communal rapprochement con- 
tinue to be made. 

Some oilier people? in foreign lands have 
been able to become one nation and organize and 
free themselves in spite of the existence of 
religious differences and of something very simi- 
lar to caste and the caste spirit. Indian is 
not at all a hopeless or an absolutely unique 
case. 

Rabindranath Tagores Earliest 
English IFritings 

Professor V. Lesny writes in his excellent 
work, Rabmdranaih Tagore i His Pcrsouolitj/ 
and IPorA:, (Alien it Unwin, London), which 
all who wish to understand and appreciate 
Tagore must read ; 

*‘A« early aa 1910 ibe first traoslaiion of > tale by 
Tagore war published in lbs CtIcutls Modent Revietfi 
the publisher, Ramtnsnda Chattrrjee. on old freod of 
ihe poet’s, viahed some of Tagore's poems, too, to be 
iranslsied iriio £Bs!i<h. asd discu'sed the mailer wtih 
ibe poet. Tagore brought hits two poemi translated by 
Lokendranatfa Palii, these appeared in the same periodi- 
cal in May and September 1911. But Ramananda 
Qiailerjeewwould bave liked ibo poema to haie- been 
(renalared into Eng] sh by the poet h>m«elf, and a,i:ed 
bim to do so But Tagore, allomug to the fact dial a* 
a schoolboy Engh^b had cost him -eierc struggles 
replied humorously by quoting two fines of a poem <<f 
bis (Cmi; cf. p. 197) : ** Under wbat pretext will 
you make brr come back whom you dismissed with 
lears in her eyes?” Nevertheless he shortly afterwards 
brought tranUal ona of several poems which were pub- 
lished in The Modern Revteto.’’ ' 

How GUanJali*’ Came to be 
Published 

The SAttic bock by Profeosor Lesny tells 
bow Gtfanjnli came to be pubhshetL Thi? t« 
lion lie begins the account : 

“In Men and Memoner Sir Wtlliatn Rotheiistem tell* 
how Gitonyeti came to be publ.*hed in EnglisL It was 
Rolhenstein who induced the India Society in London 
to publish a selection of Tagore's poems in English. 

Ife had made the acquaintance of Tagore liefore this, 
doting • M*it to the poet's nephew, the painter 
.Uianindranath Tagore, in India. At that time Tagore's 
appearance strongly attracted him, and it seemed to hint 
that in this man, who was silently listening to talk about 
art, apparently absorbed in thought, physical and moral 
beauty were bactnoneously wedded At the Ume, how- 
ever. no one told h.m that this was one of the greaie*! 
modern Indian authors. The tale which appeared m 
translation in The .Modern Rciieu’ in 1910 appealed ■>* 
him greatly, and he enquired in Calcutta whether Enghih 
translations of any other tales were obtainable.” 
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And until iliey do so, a greater or lesser state of iDoral “I wmelime* think that it will be an inieresUag and 
warfare exist# continuously. Isolationism# also base neser profitable speculation for those in India who imeigh 
been known to endure. Whateier the desire of some of agausst Briiisb Imperial am to consider how ihelr lot under 
us may be to keep the Uniled States out of war if war the imperialism of any of those, who in these days bare 
comes— and I, for on* am m faiour of Irjing jf that raised aloft the standard of power pobtics, would IcLcJy 
comes to be the only hope that i# left— it must be admit* compare With their present lot as t-lizens of the Br.Ush 
tcii that the basis of the hope is fragile. Thia way of Empire." 

organic union is ihe only consiructiie way, cither immedi* r* ,i , 

ately or csemually, for producing affinname peace. . it not Strange, thoisgh K is eigaificanf, 

tuat British luiperialists cannot even in their 
imaginings speculate what would have becu 


How would the Union produce peace? 


Peace would be produced because, in the fimi place, thc lot of Indians if they had been indcDcndent: 

—they must take it Sot Ranted that India 


to overthrow such a union, once it wsa forme’iL Not eSj . • , , “ . , 

would Its armed might be so formidable as to make ^ sUDjcct country and tlicn proceed to 

aggression from the outside suicidal lo the aggressor, ask Indians the deliberately or unintentionally 
but the Mien's control of the economic neressjue# of iasuUiDg question Tvhat would have l^ea their 
».p »ouU b. P,,CM.11, co»pl«^ The lor lb.. !„( ,t they hod been subject to this or that 

IS presented fully and coarincioglr hr Sfr. Streit. _ , - . j f . .t. .A ... « . , 

In the second place, however, no cause for war would ^ntion mstcad 01 to the Britishers. It is not 
eiist— no cause which could mohihae the will of the and never ttas the ambition of Indians to be in 
people, even in totalitarian nations. For any naton which perpetual bondage^ Cither of Britain or of any 
fcmd ««■> 10 «« Ot ™to. t.«Jom In oj|,„ country. So they do not of their own 

occord epeculole whot Jould have been their 
for joiwBS the commoswealth. It is cot laieaded to lot if the yoke Of soiQC Other strangers than of 
form an exclusive union of democracies or lo perpetuate Uic British had been imposed upon tlicir necks. 


empires; 


i the contrary, it is desired to form a umon 


Whenever Britishers want us to choose 


“ fPfchlolirely between subjerlron to BriWn rm'd 
Who would bo the flrol nremboru of the “'SL °*‘Z 


the most tyrannous non-British country 
countries nhich they can think of at the time 
of speaking or writing They have never asked 
us to consider x\hat would have been our lot if 


clusively aa one) would b« the Amencao Union, the nation* ^ e, V 

of the British Commcawei/ifi, Fnneo. Del&tim. tie the United States of Amerjca, for example, had 
Netherlands. Switxeiland, Denmitk, Norway, Sweden and ruled US. We must oblige them noW by COa- 
Finlaad. which would unite to form a common Govern, sidcnng what uoutd have been out lot under 

roeni fox ibwx people “based on the principle that the standard*bearers of potver politics, v«., 

aCBte IS made for man, not man lot the state, and orgamred f;-_nflnv nnd Balv 

on the broiJ bnes of the American Consiitwiwi. . . kiCniwny ana itaiy 

Such a union would have a common ciiizcnsiup. deten»« This Sort of question xsas iiot being askcd 
force, customs, money and conunun canons sjatem. It now in ^lay, 1939, for the £rst time. Alore 
would guarantee to each democracy the t gbi lo govern t|jau three decades ago, SUcll questions used to 
ju home affair# iti US own tongue accordiog lo it* o^ asked, and that even by Englishmen who 

.b“' “±1? E 'SuS.’t had Ih, repbtoUob rf bci„g fap.d, ot India. 

Union’s minimum Bll of Rights." U was by way of indicating our reaction to 

We have not seen Mr. Strcit’s book, and «uch questions that an article was published m 
hence do not know what position he would assign TAe .Vodem J^ci^ie^ for May, lOOS, entitled 
M India Russia Ruled India. Tvot that we v,crc then 

^ „! enamoured of Ciarjst Russian lulc any more 

Vor ■newprs to the innumerable quesUons ol ueiaii » _ , , 

which in^^^iubly arise in thinking about such n plan, than no are now of any foreign rule over .any 
reference should be made either to the literature available BUbject COUntrj'. The articlg was written to show 
from the Comroiitee of Correspondence for 'Riorld that Russian rule OYCr India might liave been 

Union. <d ^iViM ^et'e ^e'^veiv "f^ uorso than British nile in India in their darker 


sides, bul the fomicp iiiisht have had some 
R wdl al -0 be discovered lliat dangers of almost ereny rclictung features lacking in British rulo in 
sort have been taken folly ami 

tion fl'rmnst them provided. 


// Russui Ruled India 

Tn the course of his speech at the Emnire 
Day Dinner £ London on% 25th,JIay W 


ideraiioo and proteo Jnetja, 

The occasion for writing that article is 
described in the article itself. It was written 
therem : 


Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, 
said : 


In 188k and 1685. when there was thai Pan^deh affair 
and coavequcnily a Ruwian scare, the Anglo Indian press 
in general asd in particular Mr. A. O. Hume, who afiw 
vraids eonceived and brought into exisience the Indian 
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Kaiional Congress, -nTote many articles to show to the 
people of India the blessings they enjoyed under the 
Enghsh rule, and how they would be lU-goremcd and 
ruined, if they had the misfortune to come under the yoke 
of the Russians. Sir William Wedderbum in his ftesi* 
dential Speech at the Bombay Congress of 1889 also re- 
ferred to the calamities that would befall India jf Russia 
were to rule her. 

And now comes Mr. Nevmson’s last letter to the 
ManchesUr Guardian m which he harps on the same string. 
Says he : 

“After all I have said, it must not he supposed that 
I am hl.nd to the advantages of our rule in India- It has 
saved her from Russia; it has given her a long peace and 
comparative security,” 

Again • 

“ Let it be granted that we stay iir- India, as far a* 
practical pohtica can look, and that it is to India's advant- 
age for us to stay. We must grant that, because the lodiaa 
peoples are now entirely unarmed* and unorganired, so 
that, if we withdrew, our place would he taken within 
a year by Russia, Germany, or Japan; perhaps by all three 
tn conflict. When the very worst that can he said against 
our rule has been said, the substitution of Russia’s rule 
for ours remaina an inealeulahle disaster, nor has Germany 
and Japan yet given proof of governing subject races with 
success. Til) India ia atroag enough to hold her owsf 
(which used to be the hope of our statesmen), we must 
retain the ullimate supremacy in sotentment and war: 
not that we do it particularly well, but that others would 
do it worse.” 

We are, therefore, obliged to face this speculative 
problem. 

In the article, If Russia Ruled India, pub- 
lished thirty-one years ago, the evils of Crarist 
rule in Russia were mentioned and similar 
features of British rule in India pointed out. 
This need not be reproduced It tvas pointed 
out that “ no foreign rule can be an unmuced 
blessing.” Then (he question tras tackled : “ If 
Russia were to come to possess India— of which, 
of course, there is no possibility — ^would her rule 
rove such a curse to India as it is represented 
y the British ? ” 

It was pointed out in the article that 33 
Russia was not (then) a predominantly indus- 
trial country but mainly an agricultural one, 
Russia would not have had the same motive 
to ruin India's industries to promote her own 
and to draw away from India foodstuffs and 
raw materials, as Britain had in India under 
the rule of the East India Company. So eco- 
nomically Russian rule would not have been 
worse than British rule 

The Eritish were and are a maritime people, 
the Russians were not. So under Russian rule 
India’s shipping and her numerous harbours 

* “ Disarmed ” would have beea a more a-xuiate ex- 


t Does Mr. Nevinson really beheve that England will, 
if she can help i(, ever allow India to become strong rnoneh 
to hold her own ? India has been growing contisaally 
weaker under British rule, and the process bids fair M 
lait as long aa British nile endures. 


would not or could not have been helped to 
disappear in the interests of Russian shipping, 
as they have been in the interests of British 
shipping. 

Russia possessed village communities and 
the joint family system like India. So under 
Russian rule and influence indigenous village 
sdf-govemment m India and village life and 
family life would not have been disorganized, 
as they have been under British rule. 

If Russia had come to occupy India, there 
would have been land connection of Europe 
with India. So, India could have more easily 
taken advantage of European science and 
mechanical invention as the dreaded and forbid- 
den crossing of the ocean, involving outcasting, 
would not nave had to be faced. 

.“Russia being connected with ladis by land, it would 
be impossible to deprive India of thoie political rights and 
privileges which would be enjoyed by the people of Russia, 
in increasing proporuon, as day follows day. In an empire 
which spreads over an unbroken tract of eouotry, it is 
obviously far more dilBeuIt to treat the inhabitants of 
different parts differently as regards political rights, than 
in an empire which lies scattered over different continents 
and separated by oceans. And kS a mailer of fact we find 
in the Russian Duma representatives of the different pro- 
vinces (including Asistic ones) of the Empire and of the 
different races and rehg'Ous communiiiej inhabiting it, 
though preferential treatment has been accorded to some, 
but not to ihe utter eselusios of any. We have read of 
the doings and sayings of the Musalman members of the 
Duma. Where are the Hindu and Musalman Members of 
parliament representing Indian constituencies the 
Russian people. ...ate devoid of that insular pnde and 
haughty spirit which form such marked traits in the 
character of several European Christian nations.”—"// 
Russia Ruled India," in Tht Modem Reiiev for May, 
1908. p. <»0. 

Those who wish to have more information 
on the topic may read the original article. 

First Meeting of 5oi;tet Supreme 
Council 

Moscow, May 25. 

The Supreme Council, probably the most coloorfnl 
Parliament in Europe, begins its first session for 1939 in 
former Courts Throne Room at Kremlin tonighL 

Twelve hundred Deputies will repre»ent over a hundred 
races. Russ ans in fcbaki tunics witl mingle wi'h shawled 
peasant women, turbaned Uzbeks and Turcomans from , 
Central Asia, sl<t.eyed Siberian Mongols, Cossack borse- 
meo and Esk'mos wearing reindeer coats. 

A sicnai lof the proceedings to begin will be the 
entry ol M. Sialm and the inner Cab'net, but M. Stalin 
is not likely to participate in the debale. 

An important item on the agenda wil] be foreign 
pidiey and M. Molotov is expected to make a statement 
whereafter there w,ll be a gen-ral debate on the inter- 
national situation. M. Molotov may indicate the causa 
of 5f. Litvinov's resignaiion. 

Other subjects lor debate include national defence 
and therd Five-)ear plan. The session wili last a week 
or ten days.— Reuter. 
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Speaking on British Imperialism 
Without An Apology 

In the course of his speech at the iinpire 
Day dinner, in London, Lord Zetland observ^ : 

On such U) occ&sion and to such an aadiettee «oe 
might Epeah without an apology on British Impenahsm 
and lU achievements. 

He was more disposed to do ao by teason of the 
fact that there had grot, a up among leaders of political 
thought in that part of the Empire, for which he was more 
paiticulaily responsible, a tendency to spaaie of Bnlish 
ImperialisiQ as if it was someth'nj; e^ — a thing to be 
fought and, if pos^le, destroyed. 

As we do not make or countenance state- 
ments which tend to produce an impression that 
no good has befallen India or no progress has 
been made in India during British rule, we can 
condemn tvlth all the greater emphasis those 
extremists among Rntish imperialists who dare 
to speak on British Imperialism and its achieve- 
ments u-ifhout an apology. The most charit- 
able characterization of British rule would be 
to say that it was not an unmitigated e\nl. But 
to pretend to believe or to try to make others 
belfeve that it is an uomixed blessing and that 
DO apology is needed for any of its actions, is 
the height of absurdity. 

Lord Zetland refers to “ a tendency to speak 
of British Imperialism as if it was somethiog 
evil— ^ thing to be fought and, tf possible, 
destroyed/' But has he never read the Inde- 
pendence Day Declaration which is repeated 
every year in January from a thousand plat- 
forms and reproduced in all Indian newspapers ? 
There is no foggy vague thing like ‘ tendency 
there, but an unequmDcablc and sweeping 
indictment of British rule and a call to end it 


▼ocilly and at times vehemeuily critical of it, should te 
in power in elyht out of the eleven provinces with the 
encouragement and active co-operation of those agents of 
Bntirii Imperialism, the Governor-General and the Cover* 
note of Protinces ? 

“And is it nothing that all this should have been 
aehieved in a term of years which measured against the 
life of a nation ia a mere flash Of the passage of time? 
On the manner in which these new Goiemments are 
wielding powers and responsibilities entrusted to them, 
it must be for the historian rather than for us, who are 
ourselves participators in this great drama in the domain 
of stagecraft which is unfolding itself against the im* 
memorial bseVground of Indian history, to pronounce 
judgmenL" — Reuter. 

“ That then was the goal. ” Yes, that was 
the professed goal in 1919 and 1929. But Lord 
Zetland baa rot, we hope, forgotten the success- 
ful attempts made in the British Parliament, 
when the Government of Indian Bill of 1935 
was being debated there, to exclude any men- 
tion of Uic goal of Dominion Status in it and 
to prevent the reproduction in it of the pre- 
amble to the old Act of 1919. If Dominion 
Status continued to be the professed goal in 
1935, why was it not mentioned or even faintly 
indicated in the Government of India Act of 
1935 ? Some Britishers tried to deceit'o others, 

U not themselves also, by saying that in the 
Act “ Dominion Status " could not bo mentioned 
OS it was incapable of definition 1 But British 
Imperialists have been using this undcfinablo 
expression in their spccciiea and writings I Are 
they fond of sheer moonshine ? 

Lord Zetland is a scholar. Ho ought to 
know that the “ difficulties arising out of the 
diversity of race, religion, language, civilization, 
social outlook nnd tradition ” are far more 
formidable in Soviet Ru'aia than m India. Yet 
these difficulties hai-c been overcome in the 
U. S S. R. with sincerity of purpose. In India, 
where the difficulties arc far less and are magni- 
fied by Britishers out of all proportion to scivo 
their purpose, “ the dncrsily” is cx])loilcd for 
inipemiislic puri’^^^- 
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introduce its special brand of -what it calls “ pro- 
vincial autonomy,” why U. S. A. has given the 
Filipinos a greater measure of self-rule in less 
than 40 years than Britain has done after a very 
much longer period. America had no doubt to 
deal with a smaller population. But India's 
■civilization was far higher and older and her 
political and cultural achievements dated from 
hoary antiquity. Whatever British imperialists 
■may pretend, in India they have not had to 
tram savages in the art of self-government. 

Women's World Conference for 
Peace and Liberty 

A Womea's "World Conference tjr Peace and Libeily 
'will be held in Havana, Cuba, this autumn. 

It will follow a Conference of Pan.Amercan women. 
Amoue tbe problems to be discussed, ate the organisation 
«f world peace, rdigioua and racial persecution, the refugee 
problem, and the task of woioen'a organisations thiougb- 
•out the world at the present period of danger. 

The Conferene ■ has aroused world wide interest. 
Among Its patrons is Madame Chlang Kai*$bek. 

British women have given it their cordial support 
and at a meeting held in London recentlr, there were 
present represectatires of Great Britain, AustraLa, India, 
'China, the U. S. A. and France. 

Prominent British women support the ConCerence. 
"Madame Tabouis, the most famous living woman joarnalist, 
is ginng her fullest support to the Conference and its 
^ims. 

Leading women in Denmark and Scandinavia are 
plaaDlog to help the Confere e to the fullest possible 
«xtent 

Many prominent women in the United States are 
anppotting the project. 

An office has been opeaed in London at Dorland 
House, 14, Regent Sinet, W.]., in order to co-ordinaie 
-the support which is coining in from idl over the world 
for the Conference — Unued Press 

Strike at Digboi Oil Fields 

At Digboi oilbclds hi Assam, where shoot- 
ing, the usual remedy for strikes, has been tried, 
-the strike continues. Informed and genuine 
sympathy, not shooting, is the right remedy. 

Otceoi. May 24. 

Wuh reference to the report published in a section 

the Pre»» to the effect that Gotemment’s failure in 
«ei(}e the sirAe at Digboi has caused great disappoinlmesl 
among the public and the strikers who cannot continue 
the strike any longer and a large number of them are 
willing to return to work, the Secretarv of the Digboi 
Labour Union wires that complete deadlock prevails ex> 
cept a baadhi] of blacklegs sad limited raw nnsLilted 
labour, useless for petrol operations who were recruited 
from Assam now and then and are brought under police 
cordon to the concentraiion camps. All old employees 
remain solid and determined to cootiaue the strike for 
vaoniba logrilier. Preparations are being made for lone 
struggle and collection of funds and formation of relief 
cammiiiees throughout A*sam and India are going oil 
Alanv labour centres ate respondiog to ibe appe^ issnad 
by ibe Labour Uoion , — Unued Prest, 


Assani Government's Labour Grievance 
Enquiry Committee 

SillLLoc>C, May 24. 

Government ha\e appointed a cotumiUee to eoifuire 
with Sir. S. K. Chose, I.CS, Controller of Emigrant 
Labour as Chajrman and Mr. F. W. Hockenhull, Mr. 
Baldyanath Muketjee, Mr. A. K. Chanda and Mr. Deves- 
war Satma as members to investigate the cause of the 
recent strikes and disturbances and organisation of such 
labour. 

The committee will visit such tea estates as necessary 
and ml] frame their own ptogiaiame. 

The Covemment resolution published lodav in this 
regard states that it is their intention to discourage and 
disapprove of anv strikes, lock-outs or other activities 
which might prejudice the results of the Committee's 
efforts and. if necessary, they will be prepared to see 
that this mutual forbearance is enforced by the use of 
the powers given by the law or consider other measures 
should the existing law prove inadequate for the preven- 
tion of any action imtiated in contiaveoiion thereof. 

The lenns of reference of the Committee, referred to 
above, are to determine (I) what are the root causes of 
the recent strikes and other discooieats in the tea gardens 
of Assam and particularly whether there are economic 
gnevances either geuerally in the districts concerned or 
ID the Estates, (2) what measures are required in order 
to remove the root causes of the said stnkes. and (3) 
whether and if so whsi form of organisation ta desirable 
i« enable the labourers in the tea gardens to communicate 
their grievances to the management in such an effective 
manner as wiU remove any doubt that their Interests are 
secured and to procure settlement of «iich grievances, if 
any. by negotiation.— ^niteif Press. 

Keshub Ckunder Sen on the Ruin 
of Indian Industries 

Navavidhan "writes : 

Tbe (eebogs of pain with which Xeshub Chundcr Sen 
viewed the processes leading to tbe industrial ruination 
of his MoiberUnd found a most frank and forceful 
expression m one of Eiis famous lectures (** England's 
Duty to India’*), deliveted in London in 1870 lie said : 
"You have no right to say that you will asj . . . any 
of tbe privtlegea which Cod has given you, s.mply for 
Ibe purpose of your own selfish eggrandizement . . . Yon 
cannot bold India for the interest of Manchester, nor for 
the irelf..r« of any other section of the community here 
(England), nor for the advantage of those merchant* 
who go there . and never feel an abiding ioiere't 
in the vountiy (India). 

Formation of Forivard Bloc in 
The Congress 

ik/tcr the adoption of non-co-operation by 
the Congress there was a time when Congress- 
men were either Swarajists or No-changers. 
That distinction has disappeared. But there is 
a Congress Socialist Party, as also the party 
knon-n as Congress Nationalists, very strong 
particularly m Bengal at the time of its forma- 
tion but now of unlmowTi strength, tbouch still 
existing ITjcre are membera of the Kishan 
Sabhao who are also Congressmen Among 
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Labourites also there arc Congreismen. Mem- 
bers of the Gandhi Seva Sangh ore not debar- 
red from taking part in pobtjcg, and those of 
them who do to arc Congressmen of tho Right 
wing. 


AH these facts show that during some 
periods of its past history Congressmen belong- 
ed to more than one political group and that at 
the present* time also they belong to several 
different groups. Tliercfor^ the formation of a 
new group, known as the Forward Bloc, is not 
a novelty in Congress history. There cannot 
be any o priori objection to its formation on 
the ground of its being a move of an unprece- 
dented character. 

Of course, there is a tcchnicai and some- 
what nice distinction between a party or a 
group and a bloc. A bloc in European coun- 
tries, specially in France and Italy, is a com- 
bination of two or more groups or parties will- 
ing to make caramon cause far some definite 
object. In the United States of America also 
it means a combination of members of different 
parties for a similar purpose. Now, even such 
a combination, though not called by any 
distinct name, is cot unknown in the history of 
the Indian National Congress To take only 
one instance out of more, many Congress 
Socialists sided with the Rightists in the voting 
on Pandit Pant’s resolution at Tripuri 

So, though the Rightists and some other 
Congressmen may not like the programme and 
future activities of the Forward Bloc, they 
cannot reasonably bring forward any prelimi- 
nary objection to its very formation 

Tbougli the Congress has not established a 
parallel government, Congressmen regard it ns 
the Unofficial Parliament of India If so, and 
as the Rightists are m office, so to say, in eight 
provinces— by far the greater part of Bntisb 
India, there should or may be an Organised 
Party of Opposition as in other Parli^ente 
The Forward bloc may be that Opposition 

The Gand)ii-Bose correspondence has made 
il plain that Mahatma Gandhi n-ants a homo- 
Icicous cabinet or Working Committee, and 
he told Si. Snbhna Chandra Bose that as Urn 
parties, popularly styled Rightists and 
differed in “fundamentals >, tt n-ould^ brat 
fm th?m to work separately for the good of the 

„ aecordmg to thcir oivn progrommes 

sobha? Babu has folloircd Moliatmaj.’s advice. 
And for that great crime Mahatmaii's orlhodok 
Ana 101 ^ rfiiaed an outcry against hiia I 

ollaners have ra sed a^ 

Had Sj. -BOSO pi 1 , „„u.vio)cnt ntm-co- 

opSion, the outcry would have been jmti- 


liable. But he has said repeatedly thaU 
violence will bo absolutely eschewed. And as- 
/or non-co-operation, he thinks civil disobe- 
dience is practicable, whilst Mahatmaji thinks, 
from the examples of some Indian States like- 
Ramdurg, Ranpur, etc., and from other evidence, 
that the country is not ready for any bloodless 
revolutionary movement. We share Mahatma- 
ji’s opinion, though we do not possess the 
abundant knowledge of Uie country which he 
docs. A violent revolutionary movement is, of 
course, out of the question. 

Perhaps, though Sj. Bose has been for* 
some months past saying that civil disobedience 
can he started with a fair prospect of success, - 
he wrJI not actually set the movement goiag. 
unless there is convincing response from aU 
provinces — especially from the provinces where - 
there are Congress ministries. His speeches 
serve the purpose of feelers and propaganda. 

Programme of Forward Bloc ^ 

In several recent speeches of his, Sj. 
Subhaa Chandra Bose has outlined the pro- 
gramme of the Forward Bloc. For obvious - 
reasons it cannot be a cut and dry programme, 
complete in all its details. It must develop as 
the bloc goes on with its work and its experi- 
ence increases. 

At a meeting of journalists held at Cawn* 
pore on the ISih May last Sj. Bose outlined tbo 
programme of the bloc. 

H« $aiij It vfM diScuh to deecnbe Sti deliil tbe extet 
fortD of ibe Kjniegle. bocause thtt would depend largeir 
oo ibe extent of circucnstinces and a1»o the laettea of 
the British Gomninent ** However, il maj be safeir 
predicted,” be said, “u will be some form of cfvtl diw 
ob^iencc in which organized peasants workers and States 
people will take a mere prominent part than similar 
laoveraenis la the past.” . ^ 

Two Aspects 

The presramme of the Foreward Bloo will have two- 
aspects. On the one hand, we will vrf to msuU more 
life and dynamism into the present parliamentary and 
extraparliamentary programme o( ibe Congress. This 
wiU be possfble only if we create a new revolutionary 
urge. Besides we will place before the Congress and the 
country ao advanced rad cal programme, which will have 
as Its inunedisie objective the preparing of the country 
for the impending struggle. H we carry on propaganda 
activilies extensively during the next few months it is 
possible we may be able to persuade the next Congress 
to adopt this programme with a view to prepare the 
eountry for the struggle. 

However paradoxical it may seem, when 
the Congress decided in favour of acceptance of 
office and of working the provincial part of thc^ 
constitution, it did so in order to make itself' 
and the nation stronger to fight the Government- 
of India Act for ending it and to frame a new 
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■constitulion through n Constituent Asirtmbly. 
Hence there is no fundamental contraiHcUoit 
between this part of the Fonvard Bloc pro- 
gramjne and tijo declared object of office 
acceptance. 

Sj. Ho.-e ob'Cnid later that there U no 
nece-sary cAimtction between revolution and 
liulince. 

Co>csts5 Nolv'itcu Com 
Mr. Uo«e aJJcJ : **A« illujiratne of iKe point 1 
ihdl mention « few item* of lh« programme. It will Lo 
n«xcs**Of to ra.w tnJ rqu p a Consmi »olunim corp* 

• on an all India taaia and develop closer and InUmate 
contact with oihrr ant> iRitwuahsl otpaniMtiona. auch a* 
KUin Sahha. Trade Union O-oftrss, Youth League aoJ 
aiudents mosemeoi*, if we want to moh.iiae all atailable 
reTolulioaarjr enetST of the nation. In oreaniucs the 
Ftifwaid ItW we intend laVing praeucat step* lowarJa 
tlie esiaLIishment of cuntiet belwern the Coactesa and 
other anii-Imperulitt otc»i‘u‘-ons. A futiher iicn will 
be the esiabliihing of closer relationship between the 
CongirM and Stales' peoples moiemeni. We aie of 
definite optoioo that a SuWomnuiiee of (be Coogresa 
should fonnulaie a comprehensive programme lor brlping 
and guidins (he peoplea movement in the sia hundred 
and odd States. Tins plan should be given efieci to 
aimuUaneouiIy ill over the couBtry.” 

What will Ulc Congress Noluntcers do and 
what kind of equipment they arc to have, arc 
•questions which require to be answered Tlicir 
equipment will depend upon the kind of work 
tlicy will have to do. Tiic juxtaposition of the 
words xoluntcer and equipment may suggest in 
these days of national armed preparation some 
kind of c.\tcraal equipment, though tquipmeni 
is not necessarily of a military character Men* 
tal and moral equipment is necessary aoJ 
soldiers of peace require a round body no Ic&s 
than those who arc soldiers in the onlinary 
sense. 

Closer contact of the Congress with Kisaa 
Sabhas etc. is not only unobjectionable but 
necessary. It is to be noted that Mahatma 
Gandhi and some lesser Congress leader* arc 
against student*’ active participation in politics, 
hut Sj. Bose appears to be in favour of it 

It would be desirable, if it were possible, 
for the Congress to lead the Stales' people's 
struggle throughout India But the Congress 
has not hitherto felt strong enough to do it. Is 
the Forward Bloc strong enough? Docs it 
expect to be ?’ 

HiSDU-MuSUM QotSTION 

“ Apart from this we would devote our atteBison I* 
minority problems particularljr Ilmdu-Musboi qaestion. 
In spile of assurances erven to minorities and Mnslinu 
in particular through several successive teseduiioos of the 
Congre's the fact remains that we have not sueereded in 
-taII)iDg them to a common platform. The aDnouncemeDt 
of the formation of the Forward Bloc has ov.Led sneh 
davourahle reactions from minority communities that we 


are led to hope that ihrough ibe inslrtimcoialiiy of th^ 
Fotward 01'« and its radical progiamtaa we may be ahl^ 
lo cvtalilish leal uniiy." 

Mr Hose added. "I think even if we do not succec" 
in fne air/Ae we base no doubt the Jefl w ng of tf^ 
Cuegms and the other non Gingrc-s moveracnis wiM 
draw nearrr one another in the immediate future, iherebf 
pate the way for the ullimale citablisluneat of oationil 
unity ** 

How Will Sj. Bosc sohe the communal pro* 
blfiii 7 The method of pads wilh commun.if 
Uaders and organu.'itions has failed and will 
not do Will he con-ider the Muslims ^ 
imnonty c\cr>‘«hcre. including Bengal? llorP 
trifl Ac tackle the Hindu minority problem ifl 
some prot'incca t 

‘ “ HnoLunoHaaT MtsTautv." 

There were other ihin;* In the progiamme sai(l 
Mr Dose, wh ch would be known later. A‘krd what b^ 
meant by revolutionary menialiiy. \lr. Dose said there were 
two aspeeia. destructive and creative. lie said coiomun.sixt 
ID llussia alter capture of power ireited a new order* 
M> aissi war the case in freland. In this country thet^ 
weie * gn* of losing the revolutionary impulse. It wai 
a wrwog idea that terolulioo meant the shedding of 
biuoj toglaoJ had aclueved several bloodless retolu' 
tiona 

Of coureo there hn\c been bloodless rcvolu*' 
tiuoit But the greatest revolutions in history; 
synonymous with rapid or immediate, great ana 
radical change m the structure of tho State and 
society, were not brouglit about in a bloodless 
manner So. while wc think that a bloodies^ 
revolution is a possibility in India, w’o also 
think that to make it an actuality much men- 
tal and moral enlightenment and training would 
bo indi-pcnFably' ncccssaiy Such preparation 
our people ha\e not yet had. 

Asked whether Congressmen should come out of 
oQice (o prevent further weakening of revolutionary 
mentality Mr Dose said the que^uon could be answered 
by the Min siers and lejidaiors. If they feel that by 
tbeir PirlismenUry tctiv.lies they could no longer en* 
h>*iice Yne vntTipfn anJt pre'iige o^ fne Cxingress 
by implementing the Congress Parliimeotary programme 
then they should think of giving up office, but when that 
u done the issues must be clarified and we must know 
eaactfy why the po/icy ami programme cannot he furthered 
through Icgidatures. If it is found that the inherent 
shortcomings of the Covemment of India Act are respon- 
sible either partly or wholly for our failure to implement 
the Congress policy and programme, then tho resignation 
wll afford a powerful impetus for our attack on the 
ptesent constitution. 

Mr. SubhJB So‘e did not find fault with the principle 
of office acceptance but tus onm'on was that vtmiMers 
and legislators had shown a slackening of speed on im* 
plemrnting the Congress programme and were losing the 
utliative and being absorbed vviih day to-day adminis- 
tration. As regards the question wheilicr the country' 
was prepared for a light at the present, he said that on 
the basis of his personal experience the country was pre- 
pared but what was wanting was wiUingncss on the part 
ot the leaders to fight. 
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Regarding the quo&tioDs raised in the last 
two paragraphs our impression is that the 
Congress ministers and the Congress High 
Command arc unwilling to cut short the “ par- 
liamentary ” e%peri)nent and give up their 
X-Year Rians, that they expect their hrand of 
Swaraj to come in the slow evolutionary way, 
and that they would be prepared to work 
the British-made federation with some little 
changes 

SJ. Bose thinks the people are prepared to 
fight, the leaders are not. Who are more 
reliable ? Are the bulk of the people who are 
said to be willing to fight fully aware of all tlie 
implications of a prolonged non-uioleni endea- 
tioiir ? We say " endeavour ”, becavsc, though 
we are not thoroughgoing Ahimsi-ista, we wish 
to avoid the use of words like ' fight,' 'struggle,' 

‘ freedom's battle ', only to siiow that what 
we have in mind ia a non-violent endeavour 
to gain freedom and are speaking with refer- 
ence to it 


and respected.” Postmortem culogium invohes 
no risk. 

The progress of the Bank is a proof of 
business capacity and integrity. 

Simla Exodus Partially Abandoned 

The Government of India have decided to 
abandon the Simla exodus partially and to 
reduce thcir.pcriod of stay there by a month 
or a month and a half. New edifices will have 
to be built and other arrangements made in 
Delhi and New Delhi in consequence. The 
annual savingsiof several lakhs resulting from 
the partial abandonment of the exodus will go 
to meet the additional eimcnditure in the phnina. 

'The decision is a half-way house which, 
cannot give satisfaction all round. 

Jl/inimum Demands of Arya 
Sanujjists in Hyderabad 


” Ethiopia Iniensifies Fighi ’* 

We read in The Voice of Ethiopia of April 

22 , 1939 : 

The following it to AssociokJ PrtiS report from 
Diiboulie on Fndty. Aprit «« puU<«hoJ b» th« 

}fe» Ywk Post I 

Einiomj*! IlAtt iTAUtn Oasaison 

• /liua Reports JPi'enftr Out of Troops ct PailtLoy Stoiion 

jjhuit, French Sotntliland. April 14 (A. P) — 
Reports vere receved here today ihtt Eihiopitnt bad 
attacked the Mojfo tiation of the /ibuti-Addr* Awba rail- 
road forcy-fiie oulea troni AdJia Ababa, k.ll nj meabera 
of Ihe Italian gatrlaon and burning buildioga there, in- 
cluding food and anitnunitions depoia 

A Bengali “ Personage Universally 
Loved and Respected ” in Bihar 

At the opening ceremony of the Calcutta 
Branch of the Batik of Bchar Ltd., on the Mlh 
April last, Babu Kulwant Sahay gave a short 
description of the work and progress of tbo 
Bank, in the course of tthich he said : 

Necessity i»a» then fell of having wme one *)» <^old 
t T I rl,^ Panic to ilA day lo.diy 'work and wbo*e 

W'5d be implicitly W* 

tpJirRai Bahadur Pumrmlu Naram Smha. a peraonage 
universally loved and retpecte-'. , , . _ , 

Ue first Dalanr-'-shwl is«ird by the Directors for 
the pcJiod ending December 1911. showed a p^d vp 
r nf roneei Seven ihousand and odd. and a drposil 
fiOOO Sd Our presenl aiithorirrd capisa] ia 
R. « 1^ and ibe paid np cap.l.l i. Ra. 9.2122S. 

Re-erve Fund amounu to R*- 4 M «» and the amoum 

• S deporis ona crere nineteen I.c. 89 thonaani 

«lo there tM« «!' Bcncali in 

Bihnr who -.ai “ a personago OMTcmlly loved 


Lahore, May 27. 

The mnifflUEo deDSnds of tbe Axyt SamtiisU uv 
Hyderabad State were eoutnerated by Mahasbe Krishna 
(Siitb Dictator) prior lo his drpsriorr for Hyderabad. 

In tbe course of a aiaiement on the lubjoct he aaya 
be wania to make >t perfectly clear and known ones aRBia 
that ihe Afyi Santi agitation It directed neither againit 
the person of tbe Nitam nor against tbe Muslima. It ia 
directed for securing for Arya Ssmajisis in panieular 
and the Ifindui in genrTsI, their religious rights. 

"We demand nothing more notlimg lesa than what 
the Punjab Premier said in his speech it Sliolapur. Vo 
want fullest religious and cultural freedom for the Arra 
Ssmajisu and the Hindus with due rrgird to the reli- 
gious aascepiib'htica of the followera of oihrr faitits Our 
gricsancea acainsl the State are many and varied. But 
our Saiyagtaba is for tbe present concenliateJ on the 
following ; 

1. Absolute freedom for the pracUra and preaching 
of Ihe Vedie religion and culture with due regard to ilio 
feeling* of the followen of other faiths 

2. Full freedom for stirtisg new Arya Samtjes and 
building of new Arya Sainaj Mmdirs, Yofihalos, Harait- 
Kuadas and the repairing of old nnrs wiihoiit oliisiniog 
any peimissioa tri-m Uie eccleiusstical or aoy uihcr 
department of the State. 

Id concluMon, Mahiihe Krishna points out that of 
the 7.001) solunterri who have courted arrest »o far 
7 per cent hate come fiom the Sute itself. The Arya is 
he declares determined lo continue the struggle until 
the detnenlary rights of the Ar)i Simajists are secured. 
—A. P. 

TJjc demands of tbo Arya Samojists are 
quite reasonable. Musalinans, Chnstiana, anJ 
Ilindua other than Aiya Samajisls may not 
believe in all that the Atya Saraajists believe 
in. But no State has any right to intcrcfcrc 
with religious beliefs and practices which ore 
Dcitbcr immoral, nor ordinarily criminal nor 
politically subversive. 
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Punlab Government* s Attempt to 
Stop Publication of ll)deraba(f 
Sat\acraka News 

Lahobc, May 27. 

An appeal to the Punjab press to place a soluntary 
ebeeV T>n the publication of news and commenls telaimg 
to llydctabaJ Saiyagraha has been made in course of a 
press cotninunique issued by the Punjab Goveramtin 
this afternoon. 

The Punjab Govenirncnk cannot prevent 
the %\ idcly reported oppressive treatment of the 
Satyagrahis in and outside the jails in Hydera- 
bad, it cannot make the Iljvlerabad Government 
reasonable and tolerant, nor can it prevent 
■what has been going on at Sholapur. It has 
found a remedy in stopping the publication 
of news relating to Hyderabad Satyagrahis. 
That, it thinks, will restore and prcscr\'c com- 
munal amity in the Punjab I 

.Hitler’s Redistribution of the World 

About nine years ago, on the I3th October, 
1930, Herr Hitler said; "I will give Africa to 
Italy, India to Russia." But 
^in some diplomatic circles (he Nail Foreiso Office is 
credited with hanag laid long range plaas (or the absorp* 
*tion of Italy.” 

But there reaitineii an ceritmir that ereo Fuehrer 
Hiller would be able to carry through his bloodless 
conquest of Italy as easily as his seirure of Austria. 
Caecho-Slovakia and hfemel. 

Because ol Italian hostiiity to GtrmtBx all Nazi 
soldiers stationed there ba^e been uistrueted to ■wear tbeir 
tioiforms only when on duty. 

Along the highway leading from the Oreoner Pass, 
where the Italian and Cennao frontiers meet, special 
euaids hare been stationed to prevent disturbances ss 
Nazi troops and naieiial pour southward 

This tension has galvanized into activity the under- 
ground Socialist movement which has never been com- 
pletelv suppressed in Italy. 

At the Alfa Romeo works in Milan, and the Isotla 
Fraschini and Caproni aircraft plants, much illegd litera- 
ture has been found. Arrests have been made in Turin 
and Bologna 

So serious became the position that Heinrich Himmler. 
•Chief of the German Gestapo, recently “lent" a squad 
of his best men lo the 0 V R A , Fascist secret police. — 
A’euj Revew. May 11, 1939. 

An American Survey of World 
Affairs 

Regarding ihe democracies of Europe The 
Living Age for May writes : 

In the past moulli the democracies of Europe bare 
gained little, and have lost a great deal. There 1^ been 
much tiimuil and 'hooting, with Great Britain loudly 
bealins; the drum for an anti-Nazi bloc. Meanwhile, 
behind the scenes, the pro-Nazi groups quietly continue 
to have their way. France is now under the tight grip 
- of a stringent dictator&iiip; a dictatorship tfaa. may, at 
80—3 


any momest, clomp down on the people and the press, 
olready heavily censored. 

With a loud fanfare of trumpets England has been 
publicly wooing Poland, Russia, and the Danubian 
countries in an attempt to forge an anti-Nazi chain about 
Cermsny. Ja sctuslity and fact, however. England has 
done nothing constructive. Iii reality, she has done 
worse than nothing. Chamberlain’s oSer to concede 
Italy’s rape of Albania, providing Mussolini promised to 
withdraw Italian troops from Spain, is probably one of 
the most preposterous and impertinent bits of diplomaUc 
window-dressing ever presented to the public gaze. 

Regarding Rumania that zVmerican paper 
obscr\-es : 

To all inteais and purposes, Germany ilr.ady is ia 
economic cusUol of Rumania. The German-Rumaniaa 
Trade Treaty of March took care of the details of that 
economic domination, and should Rumania show any 
signa of stepping out of line, the same minority disturb- 
ances that were so successful in disrupting Czeebu- 
Slovakia could quickly be brought Into play. 

Altogether, Great Britain has been unfortunate in 
geitiag the smaller countries together into an antl-Hiller 
bloc. Up to now, old jealousies and mutual mistrusts 
have prevented on eSccuve coabiioo. 

Germany’s economic position is reported 
lo be desparate 

A tetsaikahle account of Germany's desperate eco- 
nomic position by Dr. Bnnkmanti, until receutlr Dr. 
Fuok's assisiani at tbe Reiclisbank, was publishea last 
week by ibe Agtnee Economique <t Finonctere, which 
should guarantee lit autbeBticitr. 

But, 

li would be mistskeD to bebeve that the Refch’a 
finances are hkely to break down soon Rather, the 
Reieb expect* that nrea tba taecess of its plana ia 
foreign politics, its future come wiU easily be large 
enough to redeem tbe pledges now given. Only political 
collapse would bring about an economic crisis. And the 
heavy burden of indebtedness now assumed makes it all 
the more necessary for the Reich to carry out its plans 
for foreign expansion in the near future. 

So far as Italian agricultural labourers arc 
concerned, German-Italian relations appear to 
be strained. 

loadverteuUy, tbe Italian Mmisiry of agriculture has 
just revealed that, despite tbe fervent cues of undying 
loyalty and co operation with Nazi Germany, tens of 
thousands of agricultural workers are in a state of inci- 
pient revolt against their Axis jaartner These thousands 
(30.000, to be precise) ore the Italian farm-hand battalions 
sent to the Reich last year to aid in the harvests, since 
the accelerated industnalizatioc of that nation has pro- 
voked an acute shortage of field workers. On first sight, 
this atrangement seemed ideal. Italy’s- peasant-labor 
surplus would be absorbed and paid nominal wages by 
Germanr while in return Hitler undertook to send 
Alussoliai a saiatl number of aorely needed industrial 

Hie Italian workers relnmed to their homes, after 
working on great Carman estates, on the Siegfried forti- 
ficstioas and on other projects, grumbling loodly over, the 
devious wajs by which their German etoplovers defrauded 
them of fractions of their pittances. They are not 
reiunuDg north this raonih with any emotion resemblinz 
enthusiasm. 
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Spcalung of llic bcirure of Albania by Italy, 
tlio Amcricm journal observes ; 


Uei't <]iiolation of all ducitif llie critii vrai ibat of 
Kin;; Zof;, driven Into Greece from hi* ctplltl at 111803. 
who not onl/ gave the wcirld a chucliJe hut ila/eJ to 
actually leU the tnith at latt. Hi* throne Rone, hi* 
rounirr vaRithecI, Zoa htd nothing to ]o»e when lie Wdly 
(Icclued : ' 


'There are in Europe today two madnea who are 
dieturblng the entire world— Hitler and MuiaolioL There 
are in Europe two damned fool* who alcep— Chamheriain 
and Daladier.* 


It appears that there arc to be two 
American navies. 


Report* Mriitting in retponeible quarter* indicate, 
the Goited State* Government i* oeriouely conudenog 
the mote or les* permanent etiabliUimeni of two navie*: 
that i>, two separate and complete Rra&d fleet*, each 
having iidependent command and each organized to deal 
with widely divergent cUalegie problem* la field* of 
operation requiting them to patrol or fight, each in* 
dependent ol the other. 

The ohviou* field of operation* for these two navies, 
should they he so set up, is the Padfie and the Ailanirc. 

Herr Hitler has his eyes on South 
America, too. 


Turning anzious eyes away itoax a gloomy Europe, 
the State Department in Washington views with no les* 
alarm fnereased Nazi activitiei in South America. Seosa* 
tlonal new* from the Argentine of the anest of Nazi 
agenti It a plot to seize Patagonia has more behind it 
than the casual ohservet ihiui, faniaatic though the 
acbeme for the anoezation of the Southern Argeoune area 
sound*. , , , , > 

But oil and wool is not the only prize Germany 
would have by such a seuure. Od the Atlsnlic coastal 
plain of Patagonia ate the vital FalUsnd isfands wtuen 
guard the Strait* of Magellan. o2 the up of South 
America. Control of this itraiegic point enucely block* 
the only passage between the Atlantto and PaaBc other 
than the Panama Canal. Britain bold* the Falkland* as 
a naval base and one of the moat importani batiJes of 
the World War was fought o2 the FalUands when 
Germany tried to gam control of the Magellan Straits. 
The German fleet was defeated primarily because ii was 
a long way from a proyisjotung base. Control of rata- 
gon a would remedy this weakness. 

Japan's bid for American assistance is also 
noticed by the American journal. 

That the United States would be granted preference 
over Britain in trade in North China also was jodiCTlcd 
by the fi.ct that Tokyo is bitter against Undon* aid to 
tiling while Japan considers Amcricsn lows ro China 
as merely Washington’* cal’s paw role in playing the 
British game in Asia. 


knowledge of EnglUh has become necessary for 
cultural and commercial purposes, as well as 
for international intercourse, in countries of 
uhoio inhabitants it is not the inolhcr-tonguc. 
'lliat makes it very probable that under Con- 
gress rule English would continue to be used 
for intellectual pursuits, business transactions- 
and intercourse vvilh foreign countries. The 
mother-tongue will of course be learnt, and in 
addition Hindi, Ilindusihani or Urdu will have 
to be lc.arnt for inter-provincial intercourse- 
So, over the greater part of India educated 
persons would be cacpcctcd to be trilinguists. 
\Vc eay,_ "over the greater part of India, 
because in areas where Hindi is used as the 
roothcr-tongue only a second language, namely,. 
English, would require to be learnt. 

So in Hindi-spcaking areas people will be 
bilinguists, and clscwcbrc tbry will be IrjJju- 
guzsts. Learning an additional language may 
be looked upon either as an additional equip- 
ment or as a handicap. People who may Icarti’ 
a third language may think cither that they 
are having an additional intellectual couipment,. 
or that they are being compelled to aevoto tO'- 
its acquisition the time and energy which could 
have been spent in mastering^ an additional' 
fcicQtific subject or an additional industrial 

{ iroccss If they take Uie fonner view, obvious- 
y those whoso mother-tongue is Hindi ought 
to learn some other Indian language in order 
to be linguistically and culturally ns well equip- 
ped as those whose mother-tongue it is not; but 
jf the latter view is taken, those whose mother- 
tongue is not Hindi may think that they will be 
placed atr a disadv'antagc as compared with 
those whose mother-tongue it is. 

Wc take the former view and think that 
those whose mother-tongue is Hindi would do 
well to learn a second Indian language — 
preferably Tamil or Telugu. if only by way of 
paying a compliment to or expressing sjTnpathy 
with tho=e in the Madras Presidency who nre 
learning Hindi. Of course; we liav’c neither the 
wish nor the power to compel those who«a 
mother-tongue is Hindi to learn Tamil or 
Telugu, or any ,ofher Indian language. Tlicy 
may or may not learn any. 


Trilingualism and Bilingualism 
under Congress Ride 

Independent countries in Asia like Japan 
and China value knowledge of English and 
their students of both sexes eenerally Itara 'h 
On the continent of Europe a copiderable 
propotliou of cultured people and husme^ men 
; & Eng'ish. These facts show that a 


Infringement of Ciuil Liberties During 
Tioo Years of Provincial Autonomy 

Dr. K. B. Meaon. Ph. D., Secretary,. 
Indian Civil Liberties Union, has contributed ' 
to TAe Servant of India an authorit-ntive 
article on the infringement of civil liberties 
under provincial autonomv. which ought to be ' 
studied by the Congress High Conunand, Con- 
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•3rc33 and non-CongrcS3 ministries, Congress- 
men, and the general public. Dr. Mcnon has 
appended to his article a tabular statement 
showing the numbers of cases of infringement 
<3f civil liberties during the first two years of 
provincial autonomy, 1937 and 1938, by the 
eleven different provincial governments by 
•recourse to different laws. 

The article and tlic statement are reveal- 
ing documents. 

J)Ulrcss of Talcher Refuged 

The miserable condition of some 30,000 
people of Talcher who, unable to bear the 
•oppression of their ruler, left their Stale and 
took refuge in the Angul district of British- 
ruled Orissa continues to be as distressing as 
•ever. All means should be tried to bring home 
to outsiders tiio real situation. In addition to 
verbal descriptions, vivid and distinct photo- 
graphs of the improvised leaf-huts the refugees 
live in, their clothes, the details of their daily 
life, etc., should bo published in as many news- 
papers as possible. 

Fundamental Differences ” 

The "fundamental differences” betwe^ 
‘Gandbiji and Subhas Dabu arc thus stated in 
Donjan (May 27, 1939) : 

“But the differeacet I dioul<l think tr« «r«tl koowa. 
'Teke hi* propo»ed ult.miium to the Gritith CoTemipeiti. 
He thinks that the siiustion i* ripe lor throwing * challenge 
to the BritifS Covemmenc. I (eel that it t* imposuble to 
iaeuguraie and conduct « nos violent campaign lodar. Wo 
'have no control on those who believe in violence. Ranpur. 
Ramdurg, Cawnpore ate pointe s Fantji had little non- 
violent control of the situation in Cawnpore and other ciile* 
ID U. r. and the Shia Sunm trouble is a fresh species of the 
-difficulties we have to face. We have not only do control 
over non Congressmen but little over even ConzTCssmen. 
'There was a time when the bu'k of the country used to 
bsten to us; today, even many Congressmen are out of 
• our hands T cannot think of organising a I*aD)fi Saft 
March today The atmo>phere is altogether unpropitious. 
'Subhes Babu lliinks oiherwise. 

“Tv'e again our views on corruption in the Congress 
ranks. I would go to the length of givinc she whole 
‘Congress organisation a decent burial, rather than pul 
up with the corruption that is rampant. I do not know 
ibjt I co_Jd like a)) members of the Woricine Commiliee 
with me m this view. I know that 1 cannot possibly take 
Subhas Babu with me, 

“ In brief 1 bet eve that violence and corrupison are 
rampant He does not share my belief and therefore his 
plans and programmes must necessarily differ from mine.’’ 

We have never supported Subhas Balm's 
propostil of an ultimatum to the British. It is 
ncccssarj', houever, to repeat hero what he 
wrote to Gandhiji on the subject of corruption 
.and violence in his letter dated the 10th Ap^ 
'•last : 


(1) Re CoRRunio.t VlOIX^CE 

U I haie understood you correctly, you are opposed 
to the idea of an ultimatum and early resumption of tbs 
national straggle because you feel that there is too much 
of corruption and the spirit of violence among us. We 
have been dj<cuMing the question of corruption in the 
Working Commiilce (or several months and I think we 
am In general agreement on this question — with this 
diffetenee that 1 do not think that there is so much of 
it that we ate incapacitated for an early struggle for 
Turna Swart;. On the contrary, the longer we shtd] drift 
along the path of constitutionalism and the longer our 
people have a taste of the loavea and fishes of office — 
the greater will be the possibility of corruption increas- 
ing. Futther. I may say that I have some persona] know- 
ledge of political parties in Europe today and 1 may 
claim wthoui any fear of contradiction that judged, from 
the ethical point of view, we are m no way infeiior to them 
and perhaps we are superior in some respects. The 
spectre of corrapiioa does not therefore appeal to me. 
Moreover, a call for further aacnfice and suffering in 
the cause of the country’s freedom will be the best anti- 
dote to corruption and will incidentally expose to the 
public eye any corrupt persona who may have crept into 
—or gamed ascendancy within— our own ranks. 

To use an analogy, hlaiory furnishes instances of 
astute statesmen launching oo a fight with external eaenuea 
■D order to ward oil enemies at home. 

Spiwt Of VieuKCi 

Re the existence of the spirit of violence. I adhere 
to sy previous staieoenL Wiiaia the raske of Coagreaa- 
men end of those who are lupportere of the Congress, 
there is. on the whole, less violence today than before. 
In any case there la certainly not more of it novr than 
before. 1 have already given you my arguments for dis- 
agreeiog with you on this point and need not repeat them. 
Il may be that there is the spirit of violence today among 
the opponents of the Congress leadine to note which ue 
being forcibly suppressed by Congtesa Gevernmenli. But 
that ts quite a diBerenl mailer and should not lead as 
to the view that ihe spirit of violence has increased among 
Congressmen or their supporters. Would it not be too 
much to hold up our fight for independence till other 
organiratioos with which we have no connection whatso- 
ever — [or instance, the Muslim League— become non- 
violent in spirit and m action ? 

This extract shotvs that Subhas Babu does 
not deny the existence of corruption and the 
#/urjt oS vjfilEnr-a. .He nnjjr says tJiaf. fhfje jji 
not as much of these as Gandbiji believes there 
is. IVhcthcr this difference can be called 
" fundamei\tal ” would depend on the meaning 
one would attach to that word. 

Savarkar's Circular on Hyderabad 
Satyagraha 

Lucknow, May 26. 

“The struggle should be viewed from a pan-Hindu 
point and no parochial and unhealthy narrowness should 
be allowed to mar or hinder the common eiIor*s by any 
foolish and cavilling sense of rivalry. The efforts put 
forth by any part of our body politic cannot but add to 
the strength of Hmdudom as a whole,” said Mr. V. D. 
Savarkar, President, All-India Hindu Sabha in the course 
of a ciTcuJar letter to the Hindu Sebbas in the Unit^ 
Provinces, on the Civil Resistance movement in Hydera- 
bad. 
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Continuing he etnphaMwil ihnl c\ery Hindu Snoghn* 
t&niit >tho vrti xilling to go lonb m xddiei ot faith Id 
ilefincQ of flmdiiiloiii »huuM »(ut iutuiedialely.* 

To Gnanco (bo movcmeut he iui aklrj for a remil* 
ia»ce of Ha. uOO «t leait front (be IVoriociel Ifuxlu Sa^ 
luu and Kfld voluntcera to psrljcipiile in the Mrucgle.— 
UiiUed Press, 

Students* Strikes in U. P. Caused 
Dy “ Outside Influences ” 

Tho following ecJUcncca occur in tljc report 
on public instruction in the United Provinces 
for the year ending March 31, 1938 : 

Otiuide inQuencet bate been brought to bear ort the 
aludeiil* reaulling in dieplaya on the part of the lalirr 
which have lullied the fair name ot education, ‘llieae 
outaide influenecf have not helped the matituliona or the 
aiudei.ta and their tendeney haa been to foment trouble 
nod incite the atudenta to atnke. 


■Who exert these putside influcncea? Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru haa been again and again 
eulogized as the idol of youth, and he has been 
against students' strikes. What are the influ- 
ences which are more powerful than his 
influence ? Who are tho iconoclasts in the 
United Provinces who have broken this idol of 
youth ? 

Gandhi Triumphs Over *' Terroristic 
Tactics *’ of Bose ! 


The following paragraph is from the April 
number of Current History, a well-known 
American Magazine : 

A tfw da>» later, Gandhi won a aecood vwiory wheo 
the All-lndia Congrew curtailed the power* of President 
Subha* Chandra Bose, whose radical policies are violeoOf 
opposed by Gandhi. Bose, a Cambridge graduaic. wi* 
« leanicg toward Coimnuiiisin, was backed by ibe tell 
wins of the nationalist party in his demand for .mmediaie 
independence for India. In his opimoa, immediate inde- 
pendence can be secured by terror only Caodbi. wbe> 
vrtnts India to be prepared to hold her independence wlwn 
ihai teemiaz couniry does achieve it. orees a 
tactic*. He favour* the English Parhament Act of 1935 
which giants India seif goveroment la aU mattera except 
finance, defence and foreign policy. Britain 
“weary about Gandhi’s health, fearing that, if he sh.^ 
die, the terroristic lacUca of Bose, which Gandhi haa 
curbed, may become a reality. 

How accurate in every detail J 


Sir R. Venkalarctnam Naidu 

Brahmarshi Sir Raglmpau Venkafarotnam 
■wotdi, dipq full of years and honours. As 
of tte Piltopor Hoja’* Colltgo at 
CoeSa for years, he »-as tl,c teacher mi 
Ster of successive batchea of young mm 
inspirer u retiring from the principal- 

and . j„ gg and excellent insbUition, 

a ;is standing and reputation not a 

ft,\o sued 


distinction the high acadciaic oSice of Vice-’ 
Chanecilof of tlie Madras University. In that 
c*pdehy, too, he set before fJie youth of Madras 
lijgli Ideals of character and scholarsiiip by pre- 
cept and example, He n as a great scholar, ifis 
discourses and sermons, brought together and 
published by Dr. V. liamakrislina flao, bear 
uitncss to his affluence and depth of thought 
and sentiment and his mastery ov’cr uic- 
resources of the EngJish language. Ws sebojar- 
fibip ivas equalled — fierhaps exceeded, by his- 
spiritualify. For his piety, spirituality and 
higli character his disciples and other followers 
and admirers bestowed upon liim the title of 
Brahmarshi The Maliaraja Saheb of Pitha- 
purara looked upon him as his spiritual precep- 
tor and turned to him for advice, initiative and 
gUldaD(^c in his many philanthropic benefac- 
tions and institutions. His cars were always- 
open to cries of distress and his hands ready to- 
give relief. 

Sir Raghupali presided over a session of 
the All-India TbcisUc Conference held in Cal- 
cutta and delivered a masterly address. 

Recruitment to Bengal Services 
on Communal Basis 

A resolution was carried by a tnaiority im 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly rcconuscnding: 
that 00 per cent, of the appointments in the 
Bengal public services should go to, Muham- 
madans, 20 per cent, to Hindus of the 'scheduled 
castes, and 20 per cent, to "caste Hindus,"" 
Indian Christians and others. A majority' 
decision of the Bengal cabinet is to the eilcct. 
that 55 per cent, should go to the Muham- 
madans, and so on. 

Bengal leaders of the eminence of Rabln- 
dran-atli Tagore, Sir P. C. Ray and others sent 
a telegram of protest to the officiating Gover- 
nor, pointing out liow such recruitment would' 
impair Uic efficiency and integrity of the ser- 
vices and injure the interests and interfere with 
the rights of the Hindu community and non- 
MusUm (xiiainunitics in general. The leaders 
asked the Governor not to approve of the 
romistcnal decision before giving a hearing" 
to a representative Hindu deputation. Tlie 
Governor was pleased to receive the deputa- 
tion on the 27th May last and listened 
attentively to all Uiat the members of Uie 
deputation, led by the Maharajadhiraj of 
Burdwan, said. They placed an elaborate and 
reasoned hicmorandum in his hands and asked 
him to arrive at a decision after due enquiry. 

The Memorandum has appeared in the 
daiUes. It need not be reproduced here. Wc,' 
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support its contentions. On diilcrcnt occasions 
and in different connections v.e have repeated 
the truism that appointments in the public 
scn’iccs should go to the fittest in the country, 
irrespective of creed, caste, colour or race. We 
have done so ;n the interests of the efficiency 
and intesn.y of the services, as well as bccau^ 
the principle of the “open door to talent” is 
the only one consistent ■with democracy and 
nationalism. 

Huq Ministry's Inconsistency 

We must apologize to our readers for tlic 
above heading, which we have given, not be* 
cause we ever e.vpcctcd that ministry to be 
consistent — that would have been tantamount 
to paying it a compliment, but because it 
states a plain fact 

The Huq ministry want to give Muslims 
55 per cent, of the appointments only because 
the latter are about 55 per cent, of the popula* 
tion of Bengal, including infants and others of 
both sexes, m spite of the facts that m the 
numbers of graduates, undet^raduates, and 
literates, Hindus far outnumber the Muslims 
and that Hindus contribute the bulk of the 
revenues to the public exchequer. But though 
in the Calcutta Municipality the Hindus are 
more than 70 per cent, of the population, more 
than 80 per cent, of the voters, pay more than 
their numerically proportionate share of the 
rates and taxes, are more educated and public* 
spirited, they have not been given m the 
Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill their 
proportionate share of the seats. 

So numbers and numbers alone must count 
and be the decisive factor when Muslims are 
to gain thereby. But when the question is one 
of justice to the Hindus and of safeguarding 
their rights, neither their numbers, nor their 
education, nor their contribution to public 
revenues, nor their public spirit must count 1 

British Imperialism and The Hindus 

The most machiavellian and the most sinis- 
terly effective move of British imperialism has 
been the Communal Award. It is directed against 
the forces of nationalism and democracy in 
India and against the Hindus, because it was 
the latter who practically represented those 
forces in their persons and .activities, tried to 
mould world opinion against British imperial- 
ism, and lea the struggle for independence. Aa 
leading Hindus of Bengal have been among 
those Hindus of India who have influenced 
world public opinion so far as it relates to 
Indo-British relations, British’ imperialism can- 


not be expected to forgive the Bengali Hindu 
community for what its leaders, past and 
present, have done. Therefore British im- 
perialist sympathy cannot be expected to range 
itseff on^the side of the Hindus of Bengal m 
their agitation against communal measures 
like the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 
allotment of oppoinlmcnts on a communal basis, 
and the like. Imperialists cannot be c-xpected 
to attach so much importance to justice, 
and the cSiciency and integrity of the services 
and tile like as to crushing the principal enemies 
of imperialism. But as tnese enemies cannot 
and will not fight with material weapons — the 
only ones which imperialists seem to fear, thir 
latter do not consider their opposition of any 
importance. 

It may, liowevcr, deserve to be noted by all 
Britishers that Hindus, including those of 
Bengal, will take a lot of crushing, and that, 
down to the date of their final crushing — if it 
ever comes, they will continue to influence 
world public opinion relating to Indo-British 
relations by tlieir thought Thought, though 
non-raatenal, does count, being a high ex- 
plosive 

Rajkot and Bengal 

Mahatma Gandhi put himself to great- 
trouble and suffering for the 75,000 souls of 
Itajkot And at one tune it seemed probable 
that many provincial Congress ministers would, 
resign on the Rajkot issue. It is neither urged 
nor expected that the efforts that are being 
made to kill nationalism and democracy in. 
Bengal, to crush the Hindus and to establish, 
communal rule in Bengal should or would be 
considered matters of at least equal urgency 
and importance in high Congress circles — 
though Bengal contains a larger population 
than Rajkot and its contributions in the fields 
of ladiaa political thought and activity are- 
perhaps not inferior in amount or quality to- 
those of Rajkot. But Hindus outside Bengal 
may, unreasonably enough, argue logically and. 
create problems for Congress ministries and 
Congress leaders outside Bengal. Hindus m 
U. P., Bihar, Orissa, C. P. and Berar, Bombay,, 
and Madras, who fonn the vast majority of 
the population of those provinces, may address 
their ministries and other Congress leaders to- 
the following effect : 

“ * Matmain sammati-Iakshamin,’ ‘ silence 
is an indication of approval.’ As you have not 
expressed any adverse opinion on the communal 
proposals and measures in Bengal, we take it 
that they have your approval. Therefore, to. 
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iJienlioQ only one njallcr, no want a percentage 
of points in the public tciAucca equal to our 
percentage in the populution to be rcser\'cd for 
U3. Neither more nor less Please comply 
with our request.” 

Congress ministers ami Congress * leaders 
ouliJtio Uengal should certainly Icavo' Bengal 
to blew in her own juice. That is undoubtedly 
provincial autonomy. But ij and when Uio 
turn for simihar stewing cornea to oUier pro- 
vinces it may bo hoped that- there may bo All- 
India Thinking as to whether that sort of 
provincial autonomy is the last word in Indian 
jwlilics in general or Indian Congress politics 
in particular. 


iVJien A Rcqu£st Is '* Mendicancy** 
And IFhvn iVot 


When Rabindranath Tagore and some 
•other Bengal leaders tclcCTaphi^ to the officiat- 
ing Governor of Bengal urging him not to 
approxc of Uic Bengal ministry’s decision about 
tho communal ratios in the public ser>'ices of the 
province, a Bengali weekly sporting Congress 
politics observed Uiat that sort of political 
nicndicany* was fuulc. But when in the 
Rajkot aliair Gandhiji invoked the Paramount 
Power, whicli it U the declared policy of Oie 
ConETtoS to clhuiuate from Indian polities, and 
bought tile award of the Chief Justice in order 
•to coerce the Tliakoro Saheb, Urns taking a 
step in conflict with the Congress policy and 
.practice, Uiat paper did not call Gandniji a 
political mendicant. 


'Congress Ma/'orii), Noi Hindu Ma/oriiy, 
10 be Reduced in Calcutta Corporation 


In a recent speech of hb in i^o 
Lccbl.ativc Council Maulvi A. K Failul Huq. 
praiiicr of Bcosal, said will *» 

(,Aj3iR.odmcntl Dili ; 

“The Bill hid iirotte*’! in ordw ^ 

turn ihe ConsirtM out of Uie Corportl.oru U ««> nol *>» 
li majoTit) o{ tile lUodui, but »l *ontbl lb 

«,b the supremecr of the Conpe*. in the ^^P"***^ 

Though, according to the Maulyi, tlio Bill 
did not aim at reducing the maionly of Uie 
Hindus, it has_ actually done so. 


Radicai, or Labour, has ever introduced a bill 
to keep iU opponents pcnimncntly out of Uie 
ParliatucnL Tiicy were not capable of taking 
any such foolish and undemocratic step. 

One Hindu member of the Bengal c-ibinct 
has ofKaly declared that the Calcutta Municipal 
Bill has been unju.«t to the Hindus. He did 
not defend Uie Bill by saying that it wanted 
to keep out thcCongrc.-^itcs, 

It b useless to ask Mr. Huq or the lUiwaja 
to be logical. Were it not so, one might have 
asked (hem to allot in the Bill sci'cnty per cent 
of the 6caU in the Corporation to the Hmdus, 
laying down expressly that only non-Congressite 
Ilindua would be entitled to stand for these 
scats, and Uiat, if any Hindu member of the 
CorporaUon became a Congressman after 
election, he would have to vacate his seat. 

If (hat had been done, that would have 
proved the honesty and sincerity of the two 
ministerial apolocists for Uie Bill 

By the by, if Uie object of the Bill be to 
keep out Congrcssites, why U there not in it a 
section or a clause laying down that non-Hindu 
Congressitos, too. must not become or remain 
members of the Corpor.iUon ? 

Mr. Huq, like other Muslim Leaguers, has 
repeatedly accused the Congress of being a 
Hindu orgamiatioQ. But now he disingenu- 
ously argues Uiat he wants to shut out 
Concrcssites but sot Hindus 1 

The object of the Government of India 
Act of 1935 is to weaken the Hindu community 
and the Congress, teducing them to impotence. 
But as that object has failed in eight pronneea 
and succeeded to a remarkable extent in Bengal. 

Uie henchmen of British imperialists in Bengal, 
viz , Uie Muslims of the ministerialist party 
and their patrons the Britishers (the self-styled 
Europvansj. arc trs’ing to m.ake that success as 
complete as possible — making hay while the sun 
shines 

Tlio Hindu members of the Ic^slative 
bodies in the Hindu majority provinces cannot 
give a sinccrer proof of their admiration of Huq 
politics than by introducing bills m them for 
shutting out from local bodies in their provinces 
all MmJim l.c.ngucrs. 
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say that they had some intelligence. But was 
it a proof of intelligence when he declared in 
tfie course of liis Bengal Council speech from 
which \\e have quoted above: 

“Threats of ci\il disobedience bare been hdd oot. 
But let me tell you here and now that if the time comes 
vhen any unconstitutional agitation is started we will 
know bow to meet the situation.” 

It would be unbecoming to indulge in tall 
talk in reply to tall talk. 5lr. Huq’s might is 
not greater than the might of the British Empire. 
The fear of that might, including the night- 
mare-like fearful memory of what was done to 
the Hindus m Jamalpur, Dacca, Chittagong, 
Tamluk, etc , did not deter the Hindus from 
launching or continuing the perfectly conUitu- 
fto»al movement of civil disobedience Should 
it be decided to have recourse to civil dis- 
obedience again, the fear of the tiger and lion 
in Mr. Huq will not act as a deterrent. Mr. 
Huq has sufficient intelligence to understand 
that in his calmer moments 

French Policy of Peace 

Paris, M»; 29. 

France's desire to live in friendship with all men 
was stressed by M, Daladier m a speech at (be iaaugural 
ceremony of the new Ameiicao Legion Memonal at 
Neuilly cemetery. 

211. Daladier said they cerer had the preteouoa of 
presenting ihemsehes as a predestined race superior to 
all others and capable of enslaving them Their greatest 
happiness consisted, on the contrary, in fteling themselves 
similar to the noblest and the most peace loving among 
them. 

“France is not playing a double game on the map 
of the world. When sbe proposes peace, it is t« peace 
that she sincerely devotes her effort. In spue of reuewed 
threats and uncertainties of the pre^nt hour Frauce does 
not vvish to abandon ibe hope of saving peace." 

Sfr. Bullitt, (lie American Ambassador, in bis speech 
declared : “ To Americans, ns to all great peoples of 
the western world, the acceptance of war is a less horrible 
alternative than the acceptance of enslavement.” — Keu/er 

Britain’s Grant to Indian Excheguer 

Lo'fBOK, Jfay 27. 

It IS reliably understood that the Bnti^ Covemment 
in accepung the recommendations of the Chaifield Coni' 
mitlee have decided to grant £50 millions to the Indian 
Exchequer for the purpose of the fmperial Defence Scheme. 

It IS also understood that arrangements are being 
made for production of Bren Cuds in India. Conslmc- 
lion of Tanks and Iron Plates will also be undertaken 
and the contract, it is understood, has been givea over 
to Tata’s Ltd. 

It is to be noted that the grant is for the 
purpose of the impenal defence scheme — 
India is to be defended as a dependent country 
forming part of the British Empire. Tbe 
receipt of this amount is a sort of renewal of 
the bond of slavery. 

We have explained repeatedly in these 


pages that tbe word ‘ defence ’ as used by 
Britishers with reference to India docs not 
mean the defence of lier liberties and her 
independence in her interest, as it does when 
used with reference to free countries, but that 
it means tlie preserv'ation of her subject condi- 
tion in the interest of Britain. 

Even without reference to any such mean- 
ing, the grant of £50 millions is insignificant 
compared to tlie untold billions which Britain 
and Britishers have drawn from India. 

The Homs Ministers’ Conference 

A conference of the provincial home 
mmisters was held last month at Simla. Sir 
Regmald Maxell, home member of the 
Government of India, opened it with a speech, 
in which he dwelt on the desirability of a com- 
mon front for the maintenance of law and order. 
It appears from news published in the presa 
that the conference arrived at some unanimous 
conclusions. That is ratiier intriguing. Sir 

Repaid Maxwell, who opened tbe conference 
as a sort of informal chairman, is not respon- 
sible to the central legislature, but the provin- 
cial mmisters who took part m the conference 
are responsible to their respective provincial 
legislatures Among them the Congressite 

ministers were bound by tlicir election, 
manifestoes and pledges to repeal repressive 
laws,. the non-Congressife ministers are not per- 
haps bound by any such promise. Hence Sir 
Reginald hloxwell, the Congressite ministers and 
the non-Congressue ministers would naturally 
approach the problem of the maintenance of 
law and order from somewhat different angles. 
In fact, the Congressite ministers, if they are 
loyal to Congress principles, must maintain 
order not only without mterfenng with the 
civil liberties and political rights of citizens, 
but with special and due regard to the safe- 
guarding of these rights and liberties. Bill one 
finds from Dr. Menon’s article and tabular 
statement in The Servant o/ India, referred to 
in a previous note, that such liberties have been 
infrmged both in the eight Congress-governed 
provinces and in the three others, the press 
suffering heavily. In Madras the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act is being utilized for a purpose, 
namely, the suppression of the Anti-Hindi 
agitation, for which it was never meant. Rlore- 
o^"cr, Congress ministers were, on the contrary, 
expected to act up to their promise to repeal it 
along with other repressive laws. 

The first paragraph of tbe resolution passed 
by the Conference “ to deal with commimal - 
writings and propaganda ” runs as follows : 
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Oa a gcnerd ili»cu»eiba. it wu fuund that in «U 
I’ruMiicet innammilorjr utterance* in llin i’te** anj vn 
•lbe public piatfcrni tcndifis to incitement of Motence arc 
tncreabint:; that matter* bating a teadeney to create 
couiinunal batreil anil billcmc** Lcittren aectiont ot llie 
• comcnunitj' arc publisbcd a* from one Protince to anoihicr. 
inicnM{)ing ten«ion: that unlet* ibr»e uUrrancra and 
•publications ore effcctitely controlled in all the Provinees 
Mmultancoutly, violent oulbreaL* are t>ound to uieicatc: 
anil that inter jirovincial co-opcration is neeeasary for lbe 
(Settite control of auclt propaganda; thi* Conference 
resoltes os fulltiwi :> 

It i* recommended to all rrovincial Gotemmenis 
that they should undertake a concerted' campaign against 
propaganda of a communal nature and sgainsi taciifaienl 
to violence of any Vmd vthaiever. 


Will the provincial government of Bengal 
undertake a catiipalRn against the bitter anti- 
Hindu speeches of Mr. Fazlul Huq and against 
(lie bitter antr-IIindu tmtinga in the subsidized 
newspaper Agati 7 

We do not want communal tension, bitter- 
ness, hatred and riots Wc do not ^ant incite- 
ment to violence. But those in authontv should 
go to the root of the matter. Tiic whole struc- 
ture of the State in India is communal Its 
foundation is laid on the accursed Communal 
Award. There la communalism in the legia'a- 
tures, the electorates, the cabinets, the local 
rboards, municipalities -and untoas, the public 
services, the educational institutions, and the 
ways of thinking of the men m authority. 
Tliere is communalism in the tea and drinking 
water supplied at railway stations < Under 
the circumstances, it is only hypocrites or fools 
who can expect to destroy or even curb com- 
munalism without destroying tiie roots of the 
poison tree. We have hitherto had guberna- 
torial exhortations to destroy communalism. of 
which our paraphrase is : “Look here, ne, your 
masters, have taken every care that conwunal- 
ism shall thrive on the soil of India But we 
. expect you to be good boys, not wicked cora- 
munalists. Of course, experts in communalisni 
- will continue to enjoy our favours, -ir 
Reginald Maxwell may some day become a 
Governor. When he inveighed against cora- 
inunalism, he unconsciously served apprcntice- 
Bhin to one function of a Governor. But what 
sort of apprcnticesliip to what kind of superior 
office did the provincial home ministers— pnrti- 
.^cularly the Congressile home ministers— serve T 


“ Promotion of feelings^ of Enmity Befitwn 
Different linguistic Areas ’ 

A Simla message, dated 28lh 
to the home ministers’ conference runs partly 
*3 follows : 


one lansut^e ntoup or da>» snd aooihrr, *uib for is- 
atince a* the Itengali asaiovt the Behan or the Cujeraii 
acaiotl tile .tfohtaiii. 

This is news to us. Have there been 
linguistic riots in Maharashtra, Gujarat, Ben- 
gal or Bihar ? 

It appear* that it i> not leyonil doubt whether thia 
t)pe of activity come* williis the purview of the law 
r<iatiji£ 10 the tpj'esJ of da** hairej or sot, The Cosfer* 
eoce a* a whole i« believed to have been in farour cf 
clarifying the poaition. 

Hence the fifth paragraph of the resolution 
referred to in the previous note^runs; 

1> IS recoameoJeii thal ihe Ccn(/a] Cotfritaeiil nhou'J 
Similarly ^consider with it* legal advi<er* whether ■S.'ctica 
4 (ii) of tile Indian Press (Emergency) Power*' Act could 
be auiuUy siresgihrned by the adJilioo of as eap'ans- 
tioo lo make it clear that the promotion of feelin';* of 
enmity between diiferent lioguislie areas fall within the 
scope of ihsi sub-sectioB. 

Wc do not know the points in dispute 
between Gujaratis and ilaratbas. As regards 
Bihar and Bengal, the A.-I. C. C. passed a reso- 
lution in favour of inciudtng in Bengal, the 
Bcngali-speakiDg areas in Bihar. That rcsolu-. 
tiOQ has not been gi% cn effect to. On the con- 
trary, organized eSorta arc being made to show 
that there is no Bcngalt-speaking area in Bihar, 
or ID any case, there is only aa insigniScant 
area, and Hindi is being pushed in Bengali- 
speaking areas If the law be altered, as 
suggest^ in the resolution, Bengali protests 
agamst such efforts u ould be treated as criminal 
offences. 

It IS a nasty game. 

Bihar ministers do not want to let go 
Bcngaii-speaking areas, and Bengal Muslim 
ministers would not have them for fear of 
reduction of the Muslim majority. 

** Abuse of Officers of Got’cmmenf 

The 6tli paragrapii of the home ministers' 
conference resolution runs as follows ; * 

It ta tccomiMuded that a* a leniedy agaiiv.t the 
abuse of ihe officers of Governnieat from public plat* 
forms or in the IVes*. aa amendinent of the Grimms} 
Procedure Code should be considered in order lo make 
such offences cognizable. 

“The resulting proposals should be circuisieJ !•' 
lbe provinces It is, however, the opinion of the Cinrer* 
ence that tlie protection afforded to Coverninenc othcers 
in ibis manner should be against false siatem*Qi* iiOy 
in order to avoid any suspicion that the object i* to 
protect dishonest officers.” ^ 

The Bengal ministers wanted to protect 
thera=el\cs by legislation ag.iinst criticism But 
this recommendation goes very much further. 
According to Manu, Brahraanas were sacrosanct. 
According to medieval Christianity tlic ckrgy 
were sacrosanct. According to tlie home mmiS'- 
ters all Government officers are sacrosanct. 



THE TILVNSCENDENT^VL CLUB, THE DIAL AND BROOK FARIVI 

By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


A REMARKABLE grouD of New England literary- 
men and \\ omen, following the lead of Emerson 
iind Willian Ellery Channing, formed m 1836 
what was known aa the Transcendental Club. 
It was very loosely organized, hardly a chib 
in the ordinary sense, and it held together only 
few*" years but its influence on ‘American 
thought of that day -was important. The time 
was' one of extraordinary ferment, — intellectual, 
religious, moral, social, scientific, industrial. 
New reform movements and new plans and 
methods for the bettennent of society were 
springing up in every direction The anti- 
slavery movement was attaining much activity 
and heat. The cause of world-peace (anti- 
war) was agitating many minds. The growing 
•sciences of astronomy and geology were making 
havoc of old ideas of creation There was 
increasing revolt against Calvinism and creeds 
of all kinds. Unitarianism and Umversabsm 
■were starting. Temperance movements were 
coming to the front. More rights were being 
•demanded for women. Better treatment of the 
insane and of the Indians, pnson reform, 
-education for the blind, deaf and dumb, more 
adequate education for ^rls and young women, 
free public schools, socialistic and cominunistic 
■schemes for ameliorating or abolishing poverty, 
— all these and other movements and plans for 
■the social betterment — some of them important 
and lasting, some impractical and short-lived, 
—were attracting the attention and abrorbiog 
the thought of the people of Boston, of New 
England, and, to some extent, of all i^erica 

To many of the leading minds of New 
England, thus reaching out in all directions for 
something new, the transcendentalism of 
England and Germany, introduced by Chan- 
■ning, Emerson and others of their group, 
seemed inspiring and satisfying It offered a 
welcome antidote for the barren orthodewy and 
materialism controlling the religious thou^t 
of the period. 

Transcendentalism -was the philosophy of 
Kant, interpreted and modified by Goethe, 
Colendge and Carlyle and, on this side of the 
ocean, by Emerson, Channing and others of 
their circle. It was idealism, as contrasted 
with materialism. It interpreted the universe 
fTiiritiially. It made intelligence and reason 
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the basis of reality. Emerson in his address 
on the Transcendentalist, said of it, “ What 
are called new views here m New England are 
not new but are the very oldest of thoughts 
cast into the mould of these new times.” 

The Transcendental Club was an informal 
association of the New England writers aud 
thinkers who were interested in this new 
philosophy. They naturally drew together for 
conference and discussion, at first two or three, 
then gradually more. Dr. Channing was their 
first leader, but Emerson came to be looked- 
upon as the outstanding representative of the 
movement. The first meeting of the Club was 
at the home of George Ripley, then a promment 
clei^yman in Boston. It was called, at the 
bcginnmg, “ The Symposium," later " The 
Hwge Club ” after Frederick Hedge, a 
Unitarian minister in the group, who later was 
a professor in Harvard Divinity School. But 
(he name “Transcendental Club” was finally 
given It and became permanent. 

The members called themselves the “ Club 
of the bke-minded.” James Freeman Clarke, 

H bo was one of them, said, '* I suppose it was 
because no two of us thought alike.” Perhaps 
It would be truer to say that in spite of. differ- 
ences of opinion, they were united in a common 
impatience nith routine thinking. 

From the beginning, the Club attracted 
considerable public attention because of its, at 
that time, radical thought and because of the 
eminence of the men and women who belonged 
to it In addition to Emerson and Channing, 
Geoige Ripley, Frederick Hedge and James 
Freeman Clarke, there were Iheodore Parker, 
Bronson Alcott, Henry D. Thoreau, Margaret 
Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, 0. A. Brownson the 
distinguished Catholic writer, and a few others 

During the four years of the Club’s exist- 
ence Emerson attended its meetings with faith- 
fulness and interest, and whatever he said alwaj a 
had great w eight with the other members.- Now 
and then he gently plucked a feather from tlie 
wings of a member who got to soaring too high 
into the upper air of idealistic philosophizing. 
Though an ^rch-Transcendentalist himself, 
Emerson often poked fun at Transcendentahyts 
— fun •which, though sometimes keenly sarcastic, 
was never bitter and had within it a subtlo • 
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appreciation. Someone has defined Transccu- 
deiitalibta as pci-bons \\lio tiy to obey Emerson’s 
oft-rtpeuted, cryptic injunction, " Hitch your 
wagon to a star,'’ hut who, in tlieir cac'crntbs 
for Uio btar, forget about JJie uagon. Not so 
Emerfcon himself, who back of all clbc was n 
keen Yankee and “ hugged Ids fact hia wagon 
always jogged along bcrcncly on tlic solid earth 
tliougli he never lost bight o! the star forever 
shining^ before him. So in the midst of all his 
idcalistio philosophizing, he could humorously 
remark : " A man must have aunts and 
cousins, must buy carrots and turnips, must 
have barn and woodshed, must go to market 
and to the blacksmith shop, must saunter and 
sleep and be inferior and silly.” 

diaries Dickens interested himself in the 
Transccndcntalists and resolved to find out at 
firsthand what they were. In his '* Amcncan 
Notes ” he wrote : " There has sprung up m 
Boston a sect of plulosophcrs known as 
Transccndcntalists On inquiring what the 
appellation might be supposed to signify, I was 
given to understand that n hatever was 
uaiatelligible would certainly be transceadcolal. 
Not deriving much comfort from this elucida- 
tion, I pursued the inquiry still further, and 
found that the Traascendentahsts are followers of 
my friend Carlyle, or, I should rather say, of 
a follower of his, Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Transcendentalism has its occi^ional 
vagaries (what school has not?), but it has 
good healthful qualities in spite of ^em, not 
least among the number a hearty disgust of 
Cant, and an aptitude to detect her m all the 
nwllion varieties of 'her everlasting wardrobe, 
and therefore, if 1 were a Bostonian, I think, 1 
n ould be a Transcendentalist " 

Out of the Transcendental Club grew Uie 
little quarterly magazine called The Dial Tl^e 
members of the Cluh were mosY^ yuong, 
raugmg m age from twenty-two to forty, and 
they were eager to have an organ through which 
they might dis-semmate their idealism and 
perhaps do something toward inspiring freer 
thought and richer spiritual life in 
Apparently too the members of the Club fdt 
the need for a medium of self-expression, for 
clarifying their own thought for comraum- 
cating with each other Emerson « 
mtolucloq. article to «>« Sf 

“ the present conductors of this work . . . nave 

obeved, though with great joy. the strong 
Current of thought and feelmg, which, for a 
fiw ?Lrs past, has led many sin^re pysons 
iS New England to make new dcmaaifc on 
hter'ature, afd to reprobate that rigor of our 


toiivcnlioijs of roiigioD and education ivhich fa 
turning us to stone, wliiclj renounces hope, 
which looks only backward, which asks only 
such a future ns the past, which suspecte 
inipros'cincnt, and holds notiiing so mucli ia 
horror as new views and the dreams of youth.”' 

In after years Emerson wrote of The Dial : 
"It had its origin in a club of speculative- 
students who found the air in America getting, 
a little too close and stagnant; and the agitation, 
bad, perhaps, the fault of being too secondary 
and bookish in its origin, or caught, not from. 
primary instincts, but from English, and stiii 
more from German, books. The journal was- 
commenced with much hope, and liberal promises 
of many co-operators. But the wortoea of 
sufficient culture for a poetical and philosophical 
magazine were too few; and as the pages were- 
fillra by unpaid contributors, each of whom had,, 
according to the usage and necessity of this- 
couolry, some paying employment, the journal 
did not get his best work, but his second best. 
Its scattered writers had not digested their 
theories into a distinct dogma, still less into a. 
practical measure which the public could grasp; 
and the magazine was so eclectic and miscell- 
aneous that each of its readers and writers- 
valued only a small portion of it. For theso- 
rcasons it never had a large circulation and' 
it was discontinued after four years. But The- 
Dial betrayed, through all its juvenility, 
tumidity, and conventional rubbish. ' some- 
sparks of the true love and hope, and of the- 
piety to spiritual law, which had moved its- 
friends and founders, and it was reeeh-cd by its- 
early subscribers mth almost a religious 
Welcome In 1S48 the writer of these pages 
found it holding Hie same affecfianato place in 
many a private book-shelf in Elngland and’ 
Scotland which it had secured at home." 

Th% Erial ‘Sbwt.‘i4 vo. a-ttes rnn.-ay 
mootha of deliberation. Margaret Fuller was 
Its first editor and some of her best writing wa»- 
published in it Wien she was obliged by ill- 
health to give it up, Emerson himself became 
its editor, with Tlioreau as his associate. 
■Thorcau was but twenty-three years old when 
The Dial was launched and, from the first,, 
contributed to almost every number. It thus 
became the means of introducing this young 
writer to the public. 

During the four years of its existence the 
httle quarterly brought out some of the best of 
f^emon’s poems and several of his important 
essays. All the other members of the Trans- 
cendental Club contributed to it and among- 
these contributions was considerable notable- 
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Leside that of Emerson, Thoreau and 
Alargaret Euller. 

Emerson sent a copy of the first number 
•of The Dial to Carlyle. Carlyle answered : 

The Dial Number came duly. Of course 
I read it with interest; it is the utterance of 
^hat IS youngest in your land, pure, etherial 
ns the voices of the morning. And yet — j'ou 
iinow me — for me it is too ethenal, speculative, 
theoretic; all theory becomes almost a kind 
■of mockery to me.” 

AYhatever value and influence The Dial had 
was due more to Emerson than to anyone else. 
Though there was ‘some youthful immaturity 
in it there was also much of striking origjnahty 
and merit, George Willis Cooke, one of 
Emerson’s biographers, writing in 1831, sums 
up its merits as follows : " It was the first 
American periodical to assume a character and 
aim of its oivn. However many its deficiencies, 
in spite of all the sport it gave the cniics, its 
influence was wholesome and vigorous. It 
-quickened thought, gave its writers freedom of 
•expression, and greatly stimulated originality. 
The school of v-nters which it formed and 
^brought before the public has been the most 
productive and helpful we have yet seen in this 
•country.’* 

We have the authority of Emerson himself 
ioT the statement that the Transcendental Club 
was the source not onl^ of The Dial but also 

Brook Farm. He htmself did not enter as 
actively and whole-heartedly into this second 
imdertaking as into the first. While he sym- 
pathized with certain aspects of it, he was 
•critical of others. 

Brook Farm was established in 1811, the 
year after the first publication of The Dial. 
•George Ripley, Charles Dana, William Henry 
Chanmng, William Ellery Channing, Theodore 
Parker, Hawthorne, Bronson Alcott were among 
■the leaders in it. Other men and women 
joined with these and an association was 
formed which purchased a farm in West 
Roxbury. Here buildings to house the inem- 
■bers and their families were put up and a 
eommunistic community was started. Emerson 
wrote of it: “There was, nq doubt, great 
vanety of character and purpose m the mem- 
"bers of the community. It Consisted in the 
main of young people, few of middle age and 
none old Those who inspired and^ organized it 
were, of course, persons impatient of the 
routine, the uniformity, perhaps they ivould say 
the squalid contentment of society around them, 
which was so timid and skeptical of any pro- 
gress.” Their idea was that by ttius uniting in 
community living they could each have a share 


m the physical labor upon which life depends 
and so bring about an ideal combination of 
mental work and bodily work, of toil and 
leisure, with the solace and pleasure of com- 
panionship always at hand. Though the original 
sources of the idea were the French Utopians, 
Claud Saint-Simon and Francis Fourier, and the 
Englishman Robert Dale Owen, yet at Brook 
Farm it was worked out in a purely New 
Engfand fashion. It was more simple in its 
organization and more free and spontaneous m 
its activities than the communities established 
in Europe under the direct influence of Saint- 
Simon, Fourier or Owen. For two years it kept 
its onginal simplicity and freedom, — and this 
was perhaps the happiest part of its history. 
Then under the influence of certain new mem- 
bers who were ardent followers of Fourier, a 
new Constitution was adopted, which made the 
association a little more formal, a little more 
of a business undertaking, a little less free and 
spontaneous, and, seemingly a little less content 
and happy 

The two hundred acres in Brook Farm 
consisted of land that was not first quality, — 
land which required much hard work to make 
It satisfacionly productive. The aim was to 
make the farm pay. Mr. Ripley had con- 
siderable knowledge of advanced agricultural 
methods which he endeavored to carry into 
operation Farm produce was to be sold as a 
source of revenue. There was also a workshop 
in which several kinds of useful articles were 
manufactured to be sold outside. The com- 
munity published a paper called The Harbinger, 
with flir John Dnight as editor. All adults In 
the colony were expected to perform a given 
number of hours of manual labor of some kind, 
generally choosing their own kind. For this 
they were allowed pay, the same amount for 
men and for women 

There was a keen literary life; the best 
books were read and discussed. Lecturers were 
brought from Boston and elsewhere to speak 
to di'verse subjects. There was a happy social 
life, with m-my parties, dances and other 
gatherings. The novelty of the place brought 
frequent visitors, who were liable to come at 
almost any hour of day or night. They were 
always hospitably entertained. Emerson says, 

“ Of couree every visitor found that there was a 
comic side to this Paradise of shepherds and 
shepherdesses. There was a stove in every 
chamber and everyone might burn as much 
wood as he or she would saw. The ladies took 
cold on washing-day; so it was ordained that 
the gentlemen-shepherds should wring and hang 
out the clothes, which they punctually did. 
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And it would sometimes occur that when they burned to the ground. This was a blow that, 
danced in the evening, cluthe^piDa dropped fctuggtred everyone. Tfiou^i the coininunity 
plentifully from tlicir pockets." Again, he IciJs went on with its activities as usual for a time, 
us, “Mamed %\ojuen, 1 believe, uniformly do- J)o()c and coinage were dampened. It nas/pot 
elded against the community. It was to Uiem long before incinbcrs began one by one to 
liko the brassy and lacquered life in hotels, withdraw', as fiom a sinking fihip, and to seek 
The common school was well cnougli but to Uie hoiiics and employment elocwljtrc. All saw 
common nursery they had grave obicctlona. tjiat tlic end was not far off. Emerson tells us^ 
Eggs might bo hatched in ovens, but tlie hen "TIic society at Brook Farm existed, I think, 
on her own account much preferred tJie old about six or seven years and then broke up; 
way. A hen wiiliout her cliickens was but lialf IJic farm was sold, and I believe all the partners- 
a hen." wme out with jiccuniaiy loss. Some of tliem 

A school wi^s established for the colony had spent on it tlic accumulations of years. I 
wiUi educational ideals that were high, and, for suppose they all, at the moment, regarded it as 
tlie most part, with excellent teaclicrs, — Mr. a failure. I do not think they so regard it now,, 
and Mrs. Ripley, Mr. Dwight and Mr. Dana but probably as an important chapter in their 
making tlicmsclves a part of the active experience which lias been of lifelong value, 
teaching group. The scliool accepted pupils What knowledge of themselves and of each 
from outsido at purposely low tuition rales, other, what various practical wisdom, what 
and its course extended from primary to college- persona! power, w Iiat studies of character, what 
preparatory work. George mfham Curtis, who accumulated culture many of the members owed 
in his youth spent some time at the Faria, was to it ! ” 

an advanced pupil in the School, and m his A summing up of the merits of the Brook 
later life looked back to it with warm interest. Farm experiment is the following passage fron> 
declaring tliat it gave him the most valuable Emerson : “ The founders of Brook Farm 
part of his education should have the praise, that they made what 

The community was small at first, all people try to make, an agreeable place to* 
numbering about twenty, later it increased to live m All comers, c%en tlie most fastidious,, 
seventy. As tune went on, applicants for found it the pleasantest of residences. It is 
membership increased until there were more certain that freedom from household routine, 
than could be received. The original idea of a variety of character and talent, variety of work, 
small and simple project gradually changed vanety of means of thought and instruction, 
and at length after some debate it was decided art, music, poetry, reading, masquerade, did not 
to erect a large building to be the headquarters permit sluggishness or despondency; broko up 
of the project and the center of the community routine. There is agreement in the testimony 
activities This involved a large expense and (hat it was, to most of the associates, education; 
monev had to be borrowed to do it Possibly to many, the most important period of their 
all might have turned out successfully had it life, the birth of valued friendships, their first 
not been for a sudden calamity Before the acquintance with the riches of conversation, 
new building was completed it caught fire and their training in behaviour." 




THE STRANDED EiAHGRANTS AT aUTIABRUZ 

By C. P. ANDREWS 


I iH\E written letters continually to the papers 
on this very painful subject and have also spoken 
on public platforms, but the evil has gone on 
imrcmcdied for nearly ti^enty years It has 
appeared to me therefore that more support may 
be given to the programme that I have proposed, 
if 1 can set it out at greater length than can be 
afforded to it when it has been briefly presented 
in the correspondence columns of the news- 
papers Those v-ho have alicady grasped the 
subject in outline may be glad to see it stated 
more fully with its difficulties disclosed 

The evil goes back to the system of inden- 
tured labour itself, whereby many hundreds of 
thousands of villagers were recruited from the 
Indian villages {chiefly by fraud) to go out to 
the sugar plantations in the distant British 
colonies One of the few inducements which 
caused the more intelligent of these villagers to 
go out was the promise of a " free passage ” at 
the expiry of their indenture The value of this 
free passage, when the journey was taken from 
the West Indies, might be put down as equivalent 
to about £20 In the past, many tliousands have 
taken this free passage and returned with their 
families to India But of these, a rou^ estimate 
may be given, that about GO per cent have been 
welcomed back into their own villages, as far 
as North todia is concerned In South India, 
owing to the constant nearer emigration to 
Malaya and Ceylon, which has made these vil- 
lages more “migration conscious,” tlie propor- 
tion received back on their return appears to be 
higher. 

In the United Provinces and Bihar, a rougli 
estimate shows that out of the ship-loads of 
returned emigrants as many as 40 per cent have 
been rejected by the upcountry villagers an«l 
have slowly drifted down to the docks of Cal- 
cutta. where their only desire is to get on board 
a ship that will take them b-ack to (he colony 
from whence they ha% e come to India Thus for 
a ver 3 ’ large number of these indentured emi- 
grants, the free passage has proved, not a benefit 
at all, but a snare and a delusion; and they have 
most bitterly regretted the day when th^ took 
it and returned to India. JNlost pitiable of all 
IS the fate of the children, whom they brought 
back with them. These had no idea of India, 
and cannot bear the Indian climate and the 
Indian conditions, especially where they are thus 
left derelict in the slums of Matiabruz and Akra 


Bagan. They die of dysentery and malignant 
malaria and not seldom of cholera. Thu?, the 
terribly high death-rate, so close to the resL of' 
the population of Calcutta, makes their presence 
there a very alarming source of infection, and 
lends to the spread of disease. 

Added to this, their extreme misery and 
want, with no steady emplojTuent and no means 
of getting work, has led them inevitably on the 
down-grade path to beggary and mendicancy 
It IS estimated that some two hundred beggars 
have been added to the streets of Calcutta from 
this source alone Beggarj' itself spreads like 
a disease, and one of the gravest of all difficul- 
ties, which we have had to meet in dealing with 
this subject, U the danger of merely encouraging- 
mendicancy, instead of clearing away the great 
danger of further infection In seeking for 
remedies, it is absolutely necessary to get at the 
root of the evil and not to deal merely with 
symptoms 

There are three things that stand out quite 
clearly as necessary . 

(1) These “ free passages ” must be com- 
peneated for in the colonies therasches by offers 
of land or money — preferably land. This will 
immediately reduce the number, who may still 
wish to return, to such a small amount, that it 
will mean practically the end of the whole matter. 
The Dutch Guiana Government have alrcadj- 
done this, and as a consequence, when the last 
emigrant boat left the West ladies for Calcutta, 
it contained only 13 from Dutch Guiana, while 
867 came from British Guiana. It is true that 
the number of Indians m Dutch Guiana is under 
40,000, as compared with 140,000 in British 
Guiana, but still even then the figures are signi- 
ficant From ray own experience in Bntish 
Guiana, I can assert confidently that -with Indian 
opinion itself in that Colony strongly against 
this repatriation, and with the natural eagerness 
of those who are settled in the countrj- to get 
freehold land for nee cultivation, the numbers 
that would wish to come back if compensation 
was offered would be almost nil. 

(2) The greatest tragedy has been that of 
tlie young people, who have been brought over 
by Uieir parents. We call these the “ Colonial- 
born ” and it has been made abundantly clear - 
that their condition when they drift back to 
Calaitta is the most pitiable of all. The death- 
rate among them is very high indeed; and it is 
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impossible lor us to acquiesce in tbeir present 
state, without liftmt; a finger to help tlicm. Most 
of them had no choice about coming to Indm, 
because their parents brought them when they 
"Were young. They kne\Y nothing about Iniliau 
"Conditions Tlicy do not liKc Iniiia. , They say, 
■" We do not belong here : send us back to our 
own inotheriand." 

It is obvious, of course, that Colonial Gov- 
•■ernments arc not philanthropic societies : but it 
may be pointed out to a colony like British 
Guiana, wliicn is altogether under-populated, that 
at least the able-bodied among these people, who 
were born in British Guiana, would be an ass-ct 
to the Colony, where thousands of acica of very 
fertile land is left uncultivated for lack of popu- 
lation. British Guiana, in the past, has sent 
over very expensive delegations to India in 
order to pcr&uade the Indian people to send more 
.emigrants over, and tlic Indian Government has 
rightly refused. But here arc able-bodied young 
people, who were bom in British Guiana, and 
arc only too eager to got back to their own birth- 
place. They arc doing no good, but only harm 
m India; and they do not belong to India Sure- 
ly the able-bodied, at least, ought to be sent back 
to their own country, and the Government of 
India ought to see to it that tliey return as 
.speedily as possible. If it '\erc necessary for 
the Government of India to bear part of the 


cost, it should be borne, in order to put an end 
to this evil — as far as possible. 

(3) The fast question is one of pure 
charity and liumamty. Cannot fcoraelhing be 
done to make the lot of those who are lying ill, 
diseased, infirm, and decrepit, less pitiable than 
it is ? Again and again, I have gone down with 
Mr, II. IC Mukerji of the Y. M. C. A., and in 
earlier days with Pandit Banarsidas Ciiaturvcdi, 
when he was editing Viskal-bharat, and our 
hearts hare been pained beyond measure by 
what w'c have seen Only a few days ago, on tw o 
separate days, I hail to go Journeys with the 
Garden Reach Ambulance to the Hospital in 
El^n Road, bringing altogether on different 
journeys, four of these returned emigrants who 
were ternbiy ill, one of whom died on the same 
evening on which I took him into the Hospi- 
tal Cannot somctiiing at least be done for those 
who arc in such utter iniecry as this ’ 

The All-India Women's Conference has 
decided to take up the matter. Tlic Society for 
the Protection of Ciiildrcn has also been helping 
in every way possible My own efforts,— with 
so much work elsewhere to be done — must of 
necessity be only occasional, for I do not live in 
Calcutta. But I am sure of one thing, that 
God’s blessing will richly descend on any one 
who will undertake this service of mercy and 
compassion 



CALL OF THE SUN 
By Db, SUDHINDRA NATH SINHA, M u 


It is curious that the colour of the skin should 
have played and still be playing such a great 
part in the social and political life of the 
peoples that inhabit our planet. The nhite or 
Don-pjgrnented people look down upon the 
coloured or pigmented people, and, incompatible 
as it may sound, they themselves have gone 
crazy over pigmentation, or tanning as they 
call it. One has only to look around here, 
there and everywhere in Europe to comprehend 
the firm grip this fad has over the white people 
Meadows, seabeach, lake and rner-sides are 
packed up, particularly during holidays, with 
people eager to get pigmented within the 
shortest possible time. They are mostly from 
towns and cities where there is hardly enough 
sun to colour the skin. Even the manufac- 
turers are busy exploiting this craze. The> 
have put all sorts of pastes and powders m the 
market, ‘ aids ’ to tanning, which benefit ‘ souls 
rather than the skin ’ of the pigment-seekers 
Europeans, young and old. often asked me the 
secret of my brown skin. Why is this craze ? 



Evidently, this is a conscious or unconscious 
attempt on the part of the people to gel back 
to the caress of the sun and the air, modem 
civilization has been trying hard to deprive 
them of. They have begun to quicken to the 
instinctive ,urge to reapond to the call of the 
sun. After all, there is great truth in the 
statement that ‘ civilization was bom in coun- 
tries with plenty of sunshine. ’ 


So far so good. But excessive and uncon- 
tioUed exposure to the sun^ as is popularly in- 
dulged in, not infrequently lead to unpleasant 
and even grave accidents Sun is the most, 
powerful biotic energy in the universe; and one 
must know how to handle it. In deahng with 
the sun wisdom is bliss, and it is folly to be 
Ignorant Most people, unfortunately, are inno- 
cent of any conception of scientific sunbathing. 
These lines will, it is hoped, be of help to people 
who want to know why sunbathing is . 
advocated. 

In all countries in all ages there have been 
sun-worshippers Beginning from the dawn of 
humanity to our days, sun’s bJessmg has been 
invoked to play its great role in preserving 
human life The lores of India, Egypt, Greece 
and Rome testify to that 

Life draws its energy from the sun. In fact, 
existence would not be possible if there were no 
sun. Humans, animals, vegetables, and, for that 
matter, all living objects need sunlight to keep 
the life going. 



In the study of the influence of sunlight on 
the human physiological system, it is the skin 
that claims the place of honour. The rays are 
received by the skin, and, after necessary trans- 
formations and adjustments the latter transmita 
them to different parts and organs of the body. 
Without inten'ention of the skin the organs of 
the body would be killed by the strong rays of- 
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tJic bun. This fact leads ua to tlio consideration mechanism is not dilficult to follow when it 3 
of the skin in its rdation to the sunlight. knoun that the skin is intimateiy associated with 

Thy fust noticeable effect of the bunhght on the vital organa of the body through reflex con* 
the skm is development of pigment, the colour- ncctions. 

ing matter of human skin. Authorities differ Contact with sunlight brings about a're- 
legarding the mode of fonnation of this bub- markable change in the muscles of the body, 
btanec. They, however, seem to agree : They become strong and graceful without undue 

(1) Tliai pigment ptoiccti the LoJy sgaioti cuetsive development of particular uitisclc or muscles 

expo»uic lo kunliglit. oftcQ noticeable in the wrestlers and in the 

(2) Thji pigmcni irMisform* the lighl energy ‘Mo muscle-CUlt people. This improvement 18 ctTcct- 

‘ ■'5' o' iilood from the deeper parte 

’ towards the surface, as sunlight dilates the vesicls 

In any ease, itsVirim iry function is to check of the skin, through the layers of the muscles. 
■excessive light and to convert the light energy As (lie blood flows throu^ the mmclcs, it pro- 
into heat energy which is sweated off when ex- duces au effect that may bo eoinparod to that 
cesaive. Besides, the cuamclio touch pigment of ingganging. Moreover, the nerves feeding the 
gives to the skin is characteristic. It readers muscles are themselves stimulated by sunlight 
the skin remarkably softer, smoother, and more and produce a tonic effect. Considered part^ 

■ claatic than the noii-pigmuntcd skin. Further, part, the strengthening of the thoracic muscles 
tho pigmented skin Joses all rougJiocss and improves respiration; well-developed bade 
wrinkles and freckles, the common and much muscles bring in a vigorous but natural support 
dreaded blemishes of non-pigmented skm. Let to Uic spine; and well-devolepcd abdominal 
the white people take this hint, act up to it and musclijs provide that support lo the abdomen 
they will have got rid of their many worries and so essential for efficiency of its organs. Finally, 
stopped a steady leakage in their purse in the (he well-developed muscles of the limbs com- 
. bargain 1 plcte the picture of a strong and graceful 

The is endowed with a rich blood sup- human-being, 
ply The sunlight acting on the skin induces a The ncipfui action of sunlight on the 
pronounced dilatation of the blood vessels It is skeleton is evident from calcification of de- 
a common experience that parts of the skm calcified boftes. Vitamin D is essential for nor- 
habitualiy exposed to the eunhgiit are more ma) development of bones. This is torroed 
actively irrigated by blood than the less exposed when sunlight acts on the skin. ‘The skin con- 
areas. The* blood vessels of these areas are more tains lipoid, a substance which closely rcscm- 
numerous than in other parts' Also these ex- b)c> fat Activated by sunlight hpoid liberates 
po-ed parts arc considerably more resistant to Vitamin D. Moreover, we already know that 
changes of temperature and infective agents, sunlight by its action on iho blood increascs'its 
Moreover, the dilated vessels draw out blood to calcium and pho.-phonis contents. A constant 
the surface, and the deep-seated organs are and steady supply of calcium and phosphorus 
relieved of congestion. De-congcstion facilitates 1$ essential for die proper development of bones 

■ normal circulation and the organs function belter, in children 

Further this movement allow s the entire volume . Human body is in constant danger of being 
of blood m the body to dc-ive the beneficial jnvaded by various infective agents. Large 
effects of sunlight The number of blood cor- numbers of pathogenic organisms are present 
nuscles red and white, multiply, and they func- on the surface of, as well as, inside (he body, 
tion more energetically. The red corpufclcs The body tolerates their presence, but docs not 

■ have their power^of resistance increased. Tlicre allow them to do any d.'image because of- the 
IS proportionate increase of haemoglobin; caF- immunity it possesses. Sunlight through its < 
num and plio-iibonis contents of the blood nse, action on the skin strengthens this immunity. 

as also the bactena-killmg power The skm through some of its cells secretes^ 

The 'kin contains tJie peripheral extcD'Jons chemical substances that support body meta- 
lUo svstem. innumerable terminals of bohsm Humans take in different food-stuffs. 

wliif-h form an extensive webwork. Sunlight WTica burned with oxygen, these stuffs yield 
eint-cs atninst this webnork and excites reson- the energy that maintains life. In the course 
which is transmitted to the nerve-centres, of this process of burning, Carbondioxide, water, 
-Thn centres on their part, transmit the reson-moB heat, nitrogen, etc. are given out. These .acti- 
different organs in the body vvhieh respond vitics inside the body to convert food into hfe- 

to cue UlljVJCiii. . fnncliOTimff. The onanm n-o no Siinlicht 

by a snow 
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stirs up metabolism. Ceitain waste products of 
metabolism arc eliminated through sweat and 
sebaceous matter secreted by tb<- skin. Because 
of this function the skin is, in times of need, a 
vital relief to the kidneys — a true vicar. 

Sunlight excites the endocrine glands to 
better activity. Improper functioning of these 
glands has been, of late, engaging great deal 
of attention as responsible for the mental and 
physical defects in children and disturbance of 
various normal functions in adults. Sunlight 
restores normal activity to these glands. 

It has been found that humans and animals 
lose breeding power due to lack of sunslunc. 
Chickens lay more eggs and cows give more 
milk when exposed to sunlight. Remarkable 


onset of evil effects resulting from lack of nuti-i- 
tion. Remarks Sir Leonard Hill : 

b waa obsened in Vienna ibat systematic erposure to 
sunLght of children living on deficient diet prevented. or 
brought about healing ot rachitic process in their bones; 
while children confined in the hospital wards all showed 
ticketr bones except one who lying in a cot near an open 
door was crossed bv the sunbeam. 

Speaking on the subject, Monteunis from 
Nice said : 

“ Man does not Lve on bread alone; he feeds 

on air as well, this being the bread of respiration; over 
and above the digestive and respiratory nourishment there 
IS also a cutaneous one." 

Tlie skm does not receive the care and 
attention it deserves, and is perhaps the most 



IS the statement that Eskimo women cease to 
menstruate during the long w^nter months of 
no sun. 

Another great gain from regular exposure 
to sunlight is that it makes good the deficiency 
in diet. A well-chosen diet with a liberal sup- 
ply of essential food principles will keep humans 
and animals alive for long periods in the absence 
of sunlight. On the other hand, when the diet 
is deficient, such as millions in India have, 
exposure to sunlight can ward off or delay the 

82—5 



neglected of all bodily organs. People are alert 
about the well-being of other organs of the 
body, hut indifferent to the needs of the skin. 
This indifference is, no doubt, due (o ignorance 
and must fay all means be removed. Few people 
know what part the skin plays m human life; 
still fewer know that well-being of other organs 
independently or irrespective of the state of the 
skin, is out of the question; and that the skin 
is directly and indirectly responsible for the 
safety, well-being and efficiency of the human 
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organism. To neglect the skin is to deliver a blow 
to the system as a whole. 

Skin of the modem civilised humans is uni- 
versally anaemic and feeble. In a civibsation 
where laviahness and not scientific selecuon of 
clothing is the standard, jt is no noodcr that 
the skin is unhealthy and inefficient. Hcal^ 
and efficiency of the skin come from its direct 
contact with the. sunlight and the air, a contact 
people hardly allow the ‘skin to ha\'e. Even 
children have to carry unnecessary and un- 
hygeinic clothing to the great detriment of thcii 
health. It is distressing to notice the quantity 
of linen one carries on the body even in the 
liot Indian climate. Unhygienic clothing creates 
a hot and humid atmosphere in which the skin 
gets exhausted and neak Such a skin cannot 
fulfil its functions. Due to its weakness and 
exhaustion it cannot transmit necessary stimu- 
lus to the organa of the body which are conse- 
quently put out of gear. This makes the defeu- 
eive mechanism shaky which may crumble at 
.the first impact with the enemy. Evidently, 
the consequences of the treatment it U the lot 
of^ the sfan to receive, arc of far-reaclunp 
nature. 

Scientific sunbathing is based on and gov- 
erned by definite laws evolved out of the experi- 
ences extending over a long period To be 
effective it must strictly adhere to these laws 
Sunlight has got to be administered in regulated 
doses. It is one thing to make hay i hile the 
sun shines, and quite another to burn v with 


the aim. If people stick to the slow sunning, 
they ttill convert their bcMjy into rocky soil 
where dangerous microbes cannot grow or thrive. 

Nobody wants to die. But how to dodge 
death at least for a long time ? Laboratories 
may not help; neither will surgeons and physi- 
cians with their knives and bottles. Then ? 
The good old sun is there to help you. Res- 
pond to its call and you arc safe. Rollicr, the 
greatest of the modern sun-worshippers, has 
been telling us for nearly half a century' how 
one may keep young in body and mmd long 
and grow ola slowly by life in the sun and in 
Uie open. 

It is worth mentioning that sunlight is essen- 
tial not only because it fortifies the body by 
stimulating the normal functions but also 
because it has great preventive and curative 
properties. Armed with science and inspired 
by a clearer consciousness of our duties towai^ 
our fellorr-beinp, «e c.in fight, with the surest 
weapon that we have in the sunlight, the danger- 
ous microbes which thrive in a closed, dovisiblc 
world. 

‘Hiougb a land of plenty of sunshine, it is 
curious tliat modern India is for behind other 
countries in recognismg the importance of sun- 
light ID human life. Is it because of the 'silly 
simplicity' of the method involved in utilising 
the sun, or is it because the effect of sunning *s 
slow and gradual like nature and not sudden 
or dramatic like that following the slash of a 
knife ? 


In the dawn of a new age 
why waver, wise fool, iu subtle disputes, 
and miss your chance for starting 
and empty your thoughts into a bottomless doubt ? 


Like a desperate torrent fighting an obdurate mountain gorge, 
take a wild leap into your fate, dark and strange, 
win it for your own (hn>ugli''a defiant courage 
challenged by obstacles. 


IlABiK&auiXTii Tagore 



/^I-SEimnSRI AND ANTI-ASIANISM 


By Db. TARAKNATH DAS, 

Department oi History, Collego of the City of New York 


Anti-semitism, persecution of Jc\\fi in Chnslian 
lands, is based upon three things ; (a) religious 
intolerance, (b) racial disenmmation and (c) 
depriving the numerically weak and politically 
defenseless of the fruits of their labour by the 
po^^erful bullies who aro inferior in efficiency 
and ability to the persecuted minority. I have 
come to this conclusion after mature dchbera* 
tion and considerable study on the subject. 

Persecution of the Jws has been practised 
by various peoples in' all ages, except during the 
period when the Jews enjoyed political power 
in their own homeland in Palestine It may be 
also mentioned that in the past the Jews suffered 
less in Moslem countries than they did in Chns* 
tian lands. The Romans persecuted the Jens 
who tried to oppose Roman conquest of their 
homeland; and the Jews scattered themscivc' m 
ail parts of tho Roman Empire and other regions 
to live in comparative safety and at the 
time serving the community where they got re- 
fuge, to the best of their ability and to the ^ent 
they were given opportunity to participate in the 
economic life of the people The Jews could 
work only in certain professions where they had 
the opportunity to w ork. In most countries they 
were not allowed to own or culti^atc land. But 
through their efficiency and hard labour in thoac 
avenues where they were allowed to work, they 
bettered their lot to secure economic indepen- 
dence; because in it lay their relative fre^om 
and safety. But their very success economically, 
became in every instance the object of attack 
by ibe less effirient and •mdn^tjio'os awv\ 
greedy people of the land of refuge They 
plundered the unfortunate Jew & of tiieir proper- 
ty, they massacred them; and in justification 
of their barbarism and savagery, they took 
refuge under the cloak of leligion or patriotism 
The “wandering Jew,” the homeless Jewr, 
the supposedly international Jew is the product 
of the persecution of the politically weak by the 
Christian world It is not the Germans alone 
that ‘have persecuted the Jews. Yes, the 
Italians — the Romans persecuted them. The 
English persecuted and banished them and 
then the Jews sought refuge in France. When 
the French persecuted them, the Jews went to 
Spain and Portugal. When they were perse- 


cuted in Spain and Portugal, they left for Ger- 
many and Eastern Europe, The relative emanci- 
pation and freedom of the Jew s came in European 
countries, after the French Revolution, which 
glorified rights of men. Yet the Jens have been 
victims of persecution in Russia, Roumania, 
Poland and other lands. But the Gennan perse- 
cution of the Jews under the present Hitler regime 
has no parallel in history. But the Germans 
have capitalised the old ideas of religious intoler- 
ance, racial discrimination and plundering the 
defenseless to satisfy the greed of the more 
powerful, under the pretext of saving their coun- 
try from " cnlomitics caused by the Jews.” 

No sane man, with any sense of justice, 
can believe in the charges levelled against the 
Jews by the Nazis Lest I be misunderstood, 

I wish to make it clear that all the Jews ore not 
saints There are bad Jews or bad Japanese or 
bad Christians or Americans. It is not only 
absurd, but cnmbal to class the Jews — the 
Jews of Germany — as if iliey were all criminals 
and tiius punish them all and rob them of 
tlieir freedom and property. 

The Jews m Germany, in fact the Jews in 
all Uie so-called Christian lands — are m minority 
and are devoid of dominant political power; 
and therefore it is ridiculous to assert that the 
Jews in Germany persecuted the Germans. Out 
of more than 65,000,000 of people of Germany 
proper, the number of the Jews was barely 
650,000, t e , one-tenth of one per cent of the 
totol population. How can the Jews be the - 
causo ot tlife downiaiV oi the dommaiit Gexmans 
who were ruling the country’s destiny ? If 
that may be conceived to be possible then the 
Germans must be very inferior people. But 
the Germans are undoubtedly very efficient and 
intelligent and they claim themselves to be 
God's chosen people — the Nordics and pure 
Aryans — ! 

We have been told that the Jews deprived 
the Germans of the important positions in 
universities, and the Jews overcrowded the 
fields of legal, medical, engineering and other 
professions. With no special privileges afforded 
to the Jews and with equal opportunity afforded 
to all Gennan citizens to enter all professions, 
if 650,000 Jews could oust the best brains repre- 
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seated by the vast majority of the German 
Christians, then again it simply demonstrates 
superior efficiency of the Jewish people. In 
{act the Jews of Germany demonstrated their- 
superiority in world competition when they, 
taking their number into consideration, won 
more Nobel Prizes than any other racial or 
religious groups. 


II 


Of all the peoples of the world, the peoples 
of Asia, those who had been subjugated and ill- 
treated by the western and Christian imperia- 
list powers and racial groups, are in a better 
position to understand the plight of the Jews. 
Indian labourers were taken from their home- 
land as indentured labourers to all parts of the 
world, particularly in Africa and British West 
Indies. The semi-slave Indians, through their 
hard labour freed themselves from awful lot 
and worked hard to improve their condition 
They bought lands and started to become 
farmers; some adopted trades and started small 
business and some rose in prominence in various 
walks of life, overcoming all obstacles imposed 
against them by the superior Christian white 
men. Even today, Indians bom id South 
America are treated as semi-slaves They are 
segregated and treated as inferior people and 
abominable laws have been enacted to prevent 
the possibility of regeneration of their mferior 
economic and political position 

Anti-Asiatic laws are operating nearly all 
over the British dominions— Australia, Canada, 
South Africa and New Zealand— Anti-Asian Iro- 
migration and land laws are m opemtion m Uic 
democracy of the United States The Hindus. 
Chinese and the Japanese \G )0 dcvoloped 
swamps and desert lands of California lost 
-their lands; because they were Asiabcs. 
Asiatics are not allowed to become citizens of 
the United States, the greatest of all demoCTa- 
cics 1 The curse of racial tmpcnalwHt of Uie 
w cst has done great hana to the caut« of better 
understanding among peoples. 
ted the peoples of the west spiritually and it 
haa cteatid a tccimg ot opposil.on to Ibe pixplc 
of the vest in the minds of the peoples <>I 
It has created a gap hetneeo the Ea^nnd fte 
West. It has created a spintual unrest, h^ 


Ses of As.: must not by their actions add 
fuel to tho fire of racial diseriminalion. 

Behind anti-scmitism U.erc is flic cut® of 
racial and religious higotiy and ^int of 
CTOnoniie exploitation. This cume which tos 
K pmpaealed by the Oeraian leaders ot th. 


Nazi party, has taken root in Italy, because of 
pure political reasons. Signor Mussolini is not 
an ignorant man. But with all his enlighten- 
ment, he, as an ally of Herr Hitler, wlio has 
made the Jews of the world as Gcnnany’a 
mortal enemies, has also chosen to practise anti- 
semitism, under the pretext of partiotism and 
please his German ally who promises him effec- 
tive help in international politics. For reasons 
of intematjonal politics British imperialists arc 
indirectly promoting Arab-Jewish conflict, as 
they liave provoked at times Hindu-Moslem 
disunity in India. There are also indications 
that some blind Japanese leaders, supposedly 
to cement friendship with' Herr Hitler’s people 
and promote ' cultural co-operation between 
Japan and Germany, are advocating definitely 
anti-Semitic measures in their Inn^, They may 
justify tliis stand because some of the British 
and American Jews have taken a stand against 
Japan’s policies in China. Tens of thousands of 
British and American Christians Iiave done the 
same thing; but the Japanese do not advocate 
anti-ChrisUan measures in their land. In India 
some of the influential, but opportunist politi- 
cians, belonging to the All-India National Con- 
gress Party, are acting as anti-semites, catering 
to extra-territorial and communal patnotism 
of Indian Moslems who think more of thdr 
Arab brothers than their own countrymen of 
different faith and even of their own faith in 
India These are disturbing signs for the future 
of the world, indicating that the peoples of 
Asia are being contaminated with the curse of 
religious .nnd racial bigotrj'. 


HI 


The ideal of freedom for the peoples of 
Asia 13 the most important impetus for social, 
political and industrial regeneration of the Asian 
peoples m all lands This urge for freedom 
13 embodied in the new Nationalism in Asia. 
The Asian peoples w ant to free themsclycs from 
the last vestige of foreign domination-control 
and rule by western powers. The movement 
for abolition of extra-territorial jiirUdiction in 
China, and (he demand for Indmn freedom are 
mere expressions of the deep-rooted TFt/l to 
PovKr, exhtent in all peoples with vitality- 
The new* '-urge of industrialisation of Asian 
countries arc political .^nd economic iiece.'Silics 
to furnish material power for national defence 
and to elieck economic exploit-stion of their lands 
by western capitalists, and also to improve the 
lot of the peoples of Asia who have been reduced 
to poverty by their alien rulers. T^astly, the 
peoples of Asia are interested in asserting them- 
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selves in all fields of human activities that they 
may not only be legardcd as equals of the 
dominant nestern peoples, but that the last 
vestige of so-called racial inequality directed 
- against the fundamental human rights of 
Mian peoples may be removed. In short when 
one deeply meditates over tho future of the 
peoples of Asia, it becomes clear that the desire 
of attaining human liberty and equality is the 
fountain which is feeding the stream of Asian 
Freedom. Thus let us not forget the truth that 
there is no room ivitbin that sphere in Asia, 
which is working for political, economic and 
racial freedom, for any form of discrimination 
and restriction to human-beings merely on the 
basis of race, creed or color 

rv 

If we analyse the recent movements for 
Asian Independence, we find that the people of 
Japan have played the most important part not 
only through their achievements m the political, 
economic, industrial and intellectual fields, but 
also by setting an example for all the Asian 
peoples that they can hold their ono with tlie 
so-called superior peoples of the West. At the 
heginning of the twentieth century when the 
Japanese defeated the Russians and saved China 
from being dismembered by the Western Chris- 
tian Powers, then Germany under the leader- 
ship of Kaiser Wilhelm raised the bogey of 
Yellow Peril,” which worked against Japan as 
well as China and India Assumption of politi- 
cal power by the peoples of China. Japan and 
India will be a menace to Western Imperialism, 
and this thouglit is one of the prime causes of 
anti-Asiamsm nearly m all countries of the West. 

Because Japan fought against Germany and 
sided with the Entente Allies and the United 
States, there was a very great bitterness against 
Japan in Germany after the World War Herr 
JJjtferls FSX’ia) po}je^ js jmtj-AsdJW *nd tbpjv is 
Tio doubt about it. But Herr Hitler’s love for 
Japan and the Arabs is based upon political 


eospcdicncy. He supports the Semitic Arabs to 
embarass Britain and he is seeking Japanese co- 
operation to save Germany from being isolated 
in world politics. Germany is using Japan as a 
p;iwn m world politics solely to promote German 
interests. It is a tragedy that, owing to unfore- 
seen events m China and the attitude of other 
nations which want to isolate Japan in world 
politics, the Japanese are forced to become 
partners of the anti-Communist Pact — combina- 
tion of Germany, Italy and Japan. This com- 
bination may be useful against Anglo-French 
combination or any other combination which 
may be hostile to Japan and Japan’s political 
aspirations of enforcing the New Order in 
Eastern Asia — the Asiatic Jfunroe Doctrine 
under the leadership of Japan. But it would 
be the greatest calamity for Japan and all Asia, 
if Japanese statesmen in their short-sightedness 
and mere political expediency start any move- 
ment which will be against the principle of 
Racial Equality, which Japan’s representatives 
m the Versailles Peace Conference strenuously 
advocated to have it tneorporoted as one of the 
fundamental ideas behind the covenant of the 
League of Nations. Jopan must not betray her 
heritage and she must not be a party to any 
form of racial discrimination 

If the peoples of China, India and Japan 
or any other country who are working for their 
political, economic and spiritual emancipation, 
practise anti-semitism for some reasons pf tem- 
porary gam, then they do not deserve that real 
freedom which is the expression of true nobility 
and recognition of Freedom for all In these 
days of emhsea barbarism or racial hatred and 
religious intolerance and unceasing political and 
eoouojnic warfares, the peoples of Asia should 
extend aid to the persecuted Jews, huinan-bemgs 
who by the accident of fate also belong to one 
of the branches of the disinherited and perse- 
cuted rliddren in 
New Yotk City, 

Fcliniary It, 1939 


SOME NOTES ON MODERN ENGLISH POETRY 

By C. p! ANDREWS 


I 

For a long time after the European War waa 
ended and the still more ruinoua peace had run 
its course, it seemed as if Engiish poetry in its 
higher ranges bad almost ceased to function. 

Some of tlie noblest spirits of our era, such 
as Rupert Brooke, had su&ered death in the 
War iteelf. Others had been left wounded and 
disabled. Some, whose fate was even more 
deplorable, had been so mentally injured by 
War’s brutalities that their powers of song had 
been dried up. It was a barren and unproht- 
able time, and there were many of those still 
living, whom Gogol, the Russian novelist, might 
have called " Dead Souls ” 

Outside the younger generation, which had 
so grievously suifered, there happened to be 
living in England, through the War period itself, 
some older writers, whose reputation bad 
already been made. These all came through 
the world cataclysm with its marks of suffering 
branded ‘deeply upon them. Among such were 
three, — Robert Bridges, W. B. Yeats, and his 
fellow Irisnman, G. W, Russell, who had taken 
as his nain-de-plume the curious initials A E. 
It is interesting now to recall, that both of these 
Irish poets looked out towards India and the 
East for the restoration of that foundation of 
serene peace and mature wisdom which had been 
shattered by the War in the West. 


the past and the sombre aspect of the future. 
It hardly came as a surprise to me later on to- 
read in the newspapers that his saddened life 
naa <aideci. For he had evidently known (hat 
death was near and had welcomed its approach. 

Robert Bridges had felt with equal pain of 
heart the agony through which humanity in the 
WestAad passed. It had mellowed the wisdora. 
of his old age and given him a new understand- 
ing of history and also new powers of evpressioa 
m his own lucid mother-tongue. The Testa- 
ment of Beauty was slowly written. It form- 
ed his own noblest contribution to the pattern 
of the future About this I shall write later on- 
iD tliese notes. 

Only once, before the War, I Iiad met 
W B Yeats in London, when he was at the 
height of his fame as a poet. He had, at that 
time, introduced Rabindranath Tagore to the 
West as the true embodiment of all that wn» 
noble and beautiful in the soul of tlie East. 
The post-War years, in spite of all their barren- 
ness, were able to bring to Yeats a deeper note- 
of song This carried him still further forward 
beyond the marvellous melody of that Urst period* 
of his verse, when ho was one of a young band 
of singers and plny-wrichts at the Abbey- 
Theatre m Dublin, who ushered in together the 
national awakening of art and literature, iiiurio 
and song, in Eire. 


II 

Wien I met George Russel) in London, not 
long before his death, he was evidently a broken 
man— broken plij-sical}}' heahh, but much 
more seriously injured in his keenly sensitive 
and tenderly loving spirit 

His own friends, he told roe roournfuJiy, 
liBd passed away, one by one, leavine him aW 
■That ample, boundless Irccdom of soul, »h.ch 
had been his in earlier days, bad now dcp.arlcd 
The riddle of human existence in this sbdi- 
shocked notid had proved too hard for biin, 
and at times he had felt himself stranded and 
fett behind at the ebb of the tsde hkc a derdjet 
“hip uselessly thrown up on the beach. Hn had 
knmn great domostie sorrow, and this had still 
tothcr increased his inner Sri'f oyer the nni- 
SSf traiedy of the West. We talked alone 
toSther to fnti the night .over the ei enta of 


m 

D. H. Lawrence, at this point, needs some- 
special remembrance in a paragraph by liim- 
reil; lor he was a]wa>’8 a solitary genius mark- 
ing a lonely trail. During the War, he suffered 
bitterly, ^cause he saw with clear eyes the 
world's impending ruin, ns hate crowded in 
upon iiate. He seemed, in his cruelly tortured 
life, to be " a man born out of due time ’’ — to 
use a striking phrase from St. Paul’s Epistles; 
for the universe Bccmcd to be against him. 

He had a bod^-, mortally diseased fiom an 
early age, and this war linked with a man’cl- 
lously far-seeing mind. In days to come, his 
greatest thoughts may find a congenial soil in 
which to bear fruit; but the time has not coma 
yet. 

Not seldom, in the past history of English 
poetry, the adverse circumstances which D. IL 
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Xawicnce encountered have proved to be the 
mam stimulus whereby the genius of a poet, 
such as Keats or Shelley or Frances’ Thompson, 
has been evoked. Milton, with his bliniiess, 
is another example of the same rule. But with 
Laivrence fate dealt such heavy blows, one 
4fter another, that it seemed at last as jf he 
could neither rally any longer nor meet them 
victoriously. His best work became marred 
by these fatalities and ceased to attain that 
classic quality which is aln-ays needed if poetry 
is to survive. In this way, he seems to me 
moie than any other poet to have been the 
child of the tunes in which he lived, and when 
tliose times were out of joint his own poems 
became disjointed also 

IV 

The recent tragedy of Spam, so close to the 
shores of Great Britain, has called for a 
singular sacrifice among the younger artists, 
poets and thinkers The cowardice of states- 
men has been partly redeemed by the high 
spirit of these younger men, who have been 
ready at a word to lay down their lives on 
behalf of the cause of freedom which they saw 
massacred before their eyes across the sea. 
Young writers, not only from Great Britain, 
but also from Amenca and France, and even 
from Germany and Italy (when they had 
escaped from imprisonment) have carried on 
the warfare of the spirit against the mechanised 
warfare of arms From England, Stephen 
Spender, W. H. Auden and Comford may be 
mentioned, out of a number of others, who 
carried on the same campaign 

V 

There is one English poet, whom I hove 
kept to the end, because among those who are 
living today he appears to roe to be greatest 
of them all. T. S. Eliot has gone on from 
strength to strength. The effect of his progress 
is seen in his Epic drama, which tends to deal 
chiefly with tragic themes. 

His play, called Murder in the Cathedral. 
was the first to reveal his remarkable powers 
His new drama, called The Family Ecumon, 
representing a tragedy of moral conscience, 
carries forward still further his development as 
a great writer of drama There is a majestic 
and solemn dignity in what he has recently 
uTittca, uhicii gives us hope of even greater 
dramatic work still to be fulfilled. More and 
more it becomes evident, that he stands in the 
true line of the classical tradition. 

All the waves of human sorrow have 


passed over him and yet he has maintained 
his faith in God and hlan. He has sounded 
also m hts thoughts the horrors of human sin 
and guilt, yet without despair. He faces, as 
none have done since Shakespeare, the darkest 
moods of tile soul. 

It is noticeable that T. S. Eliot, sn his latest 
dramas, has brought back the part of the 
chorus, which used to be such an effective 
mstrument m the hands of the Greek tragedians, 
Aescliyhis and Sophocles, representing in their 
unity of action that sad, low undertone of our 
common human nature as it rises from time to 
time up to the surface from the region of the 
Unconscious 

VI 

I have purposely left to the end of these 
scatteied notes and comments the two earlier 
figures of Robert Bridges and Thomas Hardy, 
who seem to stand betiveen the old world ssa 
the new Their two greatest poems, The 
“ Testament of Beauty ” and “ TJie Dynasts, " 
have a grandeur which we miss in much of 
recent modern poetry 

The “ Testament of Beauty ” has told in a 
strikingly original fonn the inner history of 
our mortal race as it seeks to rise above the 
level of the brute But its sphere is sorely 
limited by the narrow boundaries of Uie 
western world wherein it moves. There Is no 
trace in it of another hemisphere of human 
thought in (he East, w’hich lies far beyond the 
boundary of Judea, Greece and Rome. The 
Indian tradition of ancient wisdom, which has 
a singular beauty of its own, does not come 
within its ken 

Nevertheless, within these limits, which the 
poet himself has imposed, “ The Testament of 
Beauty” has sought to trace that divine impress 
upon the human spirit which has raised 
mankind from the dust. I he poem is calm 
and serene in the midst of a troubled world. 

VII 

It has lain chiefly with a young Bengali 
writer, Dr. Amiya Chandra Chakravarty, who 
lias studied under Rabindranath Tagore at 
SantiDiketan and also at Balliol College, 
Oxford, to bring bacK to the memory of the 
West and East alike the profound note of 
tragedy and pity which runs through the whole 
of Thomas Hardy’s Dynasts. 

This young Bengali author has given us 
the result of bis reading and thin^ng in a fine 
book which has been published by the Oxford 
Univeiaty Press. He has called it The 
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«»it/ the /’o*l*U’ar Aijc in Potlry. 
}lii bodk huH Ki’t) NcO’ tiiiK-ly m itii jiublua* 
lion: for we urc puesinu through another short- 
lived victory of brute force tuch ns Hardy 
pictured as happening m the Era of Napoleon 
more tlian u hundred years ago. Hardy eccim/ 
bubconbciousiy, to have readied in a remark- 
able way, 

** die pr''phtiic »uut of the wiJe world 
Drrsiniog of dungt lo come," 

and to ha\o foretold mudi of that which wo 
are witnessing today. The bpirit Sinister and 
the Unconscious Will arc at work again, hut £0 
also arc the Pities end Fair Compassion. 

Writes Dr. Chnkravarty : 

“It&rJy had not to tee the iirange belated appear* 
ance at the dictatora, though he bad to cufFer the lernble 
^10^ o 1 a '^orlb ^ar, wnes. i^ler 'iiavinE -wnntit 'hte 
Dynaals, he thought that he chrooicled a more or Icm 

antiquated order of thing* I’ure Intelligence .n 

Ilardy'i poem, rpeaking through the Spirit of the Year*, 
abovri up Napoleon'* >ain and petty liiougbst a* fiollvw 
mockrn, 

Such men a* thou, who wade accoai the world 
To make an epoch, hleic, eoafuae, appal. 

Are in the elemental age*' chart 

Like meaneit Intcel* on ob<<ure«t lca«ea. 

Dm Incident* and groove* of Earth'* unfolding; 
Or a* the braxen rM that *iir* the hre 
Deeauie it mu*t.’’ 

With such a picture of Napoleon before us, 
we arc able to consider the dictators of our 
own age with calmer eyes We can also see 
from the « hole tone of Hardy’s epic both the 
horror and the futility of war. 

Dr. Chaknivarty's interpretation and criU- 


tifciii are at their bt't when he is drawing tins 
analogy between the vast background of world 
forcto III The Dynaisls — to llie coniciouc uiid 
bub-conscious — and the tragic crisis through 
wliich we are notv passing. 

One furUicr point may be noticed in con- 
clusion. This new book helps to rescue the 
name of Hardy from the charge of blank 
jicssimisni, which has been too lightly brought 
against him. For it eIiows how he truly 
believed in the ‘ Soul of goodnc&s in things evil.' 
Nevertheless, like the greatest of the classical 
writers of all ages, he did not shrink from 
eouoding the depths of the abyss of human 
misery. 

It has surely been one of the most remark- 
able literary achievements of our own times that 
a young, writer., bom in. Ri>ni^l and. brought 
up in the school and tradition of Rabindranath 
Tagore, should have thus penetrated so deeply 
into Thomas Hordy’s mind and rescued his 
greatest work from being overlooked in the 
confusion of our modem age. 

To Jfrs. Hardy herself, who cherishes her 
husband's memory with de^’otion, the satis- 
faction must be great indeed, that this task 
has been now fuiJillcd with such striking 
results. The meed of praise, which Dr. Cbakra- 
vaiiy has won, has pro%ed to the world at 
large that there is a true kinship between 
India and Britain whenever the deeper levels 
of the soul are reached. The discovery of these 
underlying harmonies, which Dr. Chakravarty 
has made, serves to bind mankind together. 




PRESERVATION OF BOOKS AND RECORDS 
AGAINST INSECT ATTACK 
By G. C KAPUR 
Punjab Vnivf^sity Library, Lahore 


The boolc worm, tbe or 

the cockroach are foremost of the anim^e 

-of booUs, particularly, m the 

book ^\onn has several names aod se\^ 

species, which have been discussed m 

able dkail by Jlr. Blades, more recent j by 

Sir A E Shipley and T. M. Liams 

various standard works 

portant among these are the si \ 

iepismas, the Anobmm Panicium and the bpok 

lice. 

are wmglcss creatures, posses- 
sing soil aexible bodies and are 
by a variety of common names, e « , Sil'OJ 
Aloth,” "Sugar Louse," ' Sugar Fish, F^h 
Aloth,” "Slicker,” “Bristle Tire and Fire 
brat” They are shy and fond 
basements where they grow rapidly during 
tr especiaJy if the 

closed tor a long time Ouing to j’; 

•darkness, they are very often not noticed t,ll 
they become very numerous 

^They are cosmopolitan m their diet, ^onie 
apecies like animal and the others 
food, which they derive principally f™™ “J 
starch, glue nnd various kinds of material used 
in sizing paper and bindings. 

The common Silver Fish is «l'On-8t»y “ 
colour with a darker line down e.lher side of 
the middle. It is about one-third of an inch 
long and the body tapers from the head to the 
tail. 

Book Lice (Corrodentia) . . 

It IS a small solt-bodied insect me^uimg 
l/2oth to l/16th of an inch m length fii^g 
a cosy repose m old books and POPC' 
warm daiip rooms, which are seldom 
It commonly preys upon the bmdmg o^wka 
■on account of the paste or glue 7'"* 
food. Straw matting or rugs furnish it with 

sJme'rf'thc Book Lice are rc,»rled to 
a ticking sound like that of the » , . 

audible at night when all is quiet. The 
oltcn called "the death watch” and is h^ 
.as a*faint rapidly repeated tick-tick-tick, which 


in all probability is the call of the insect to its 
mate. But Imms says : 

“II IS di^ult, htwever, to understand how so siaall 
and soft bodied an animal can produce a sound audible 

Termite or While Ant 

It is a most insidious pest which 
besets hbraries and dewellings, contain- 
ing wood or articles of wooden origin in 
their structure The term White Ant appeals 
to be a misnomer for the Termite differs from 
the ant almost in every resjject, “prmcipallv 
ID development, m conformation and ic diet.’ 
The Termite is purely vegetarian, the “ ants are 
carnivorous and omnivorous and the Termite’s 
deadbest enemy.” 

It exhibits remarkable intelligence and has 
a well-defined division of duties among its 
‘ castes.’ There is the worker, the soldier, the 
mnged Termite and the male and female 
nymphs, all of nhom excepting the last ones 
(who become “Kings” and “Queens") are 
sexless and blind. 

The norker feeds the community, builds 
and looks after the repaus of the Termitaries 
and is responsible for the water supply. The 
soldier is a protector of the family. The quicn 
Termite is known for her prodigious fecundity 
hatching an egg every second. 

The Termite wnrks in the dark and always 
inside the structure invaded, eating away the 
mterior until nothing but a thin outside skin 
remains which crumbles on the slightest touch 
or pressure. It moves in large colonies and 
travels long distances findmg its way even 
through bricks and masonry walls and floors. 
By reason of their enormous numbers and their 
community action, these Termites are able to 
accomplish great havoc m a very short time. 

The Lepismas and the Anobium Panicium 
are other of a variety of insects that are the 
acknowledged tenants of libraries, and an ever 
present danger for the Librarian. - - 


“Dorcotome Bibliographigum ” is the ex- 
clusive tj-pe of the book pest which has been 
mentioned by Sir -Vrthur Shipley m his illunu- 
nating article referred to in the bibliography. 
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0/ BiDgahr uoIq are tho Jlttlc wood boring 
beetles (Anobium Pcrtiimx and ^^nobiuin 
Slriatuin) which attack books and bore throu^ 
several volumes : 

*‘{n a public lilttry, but tiulo frequeaicd, 27 folio 
volume} were pciforalcd in a ttraight line by tbi» grub 
. . . . ia buch a manner ibat on passing a cord through 
ilic pcrfecily round holes made by them, these twenty- 
seven volumes could be raised at once.” 

Air. T. M. Liams mentions of " SiUkdrcpc 
Panicea " as the peculiarly fciocious type of 
iiibect which mfcbtcd library stacks in the 
United States. It ate everything that fell in its 
way perforating even in foil and sheet lead. 

Nearly all of the book worms are noctuinal 
III habit and afraid of day light. They prey 
upon the paper, glue or paste, the cloth or 
leather of the hooks or wood of tlieir cup- 
boards, according to their taste. Damp and 
dust, sudden variations in temperatures from 
cold to hot and uice versa, and carpets, rugs, etc., 
offer them idea) opportunities to breed. 
Cockroach 

Though rarely found in libraries, the 
Cockroach, if present, is no small menace 
to books. It attacks bindings, particularly in 
black and blue cloth of American ongin. Like 
the Silver Fish, it is very active and difficult to 
catch. As a safeguard against its attacks, _ a 
thin varnish composed of gum shellack dis- 
solved in rectified spirit or methylated spirit 
is painted on books m two light coats. 
Preventive measitres adopted in the Punjab 
Vnvosity Library 

Partly on account of the acquisition 
of a valuable (but slightly infect^) 
collection of books belonging to Professor If M 
Percival, of the Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and partly on account of the purchase of old 
manuscripts which are more often than not, 
domaced and infested, the book worm found its 
way to the shelves m certain sections of the 
Punjab University Library. , , , „ 

Even the more dangerous White Ant 
invaded other sections CoosequeaUy, rte 
authorities were considerably vexed to find out 
an appropriate solution of the situation. 

Besides an extensive dusting programme 
regularly carried out by a number of /oreoste; 
Sal repellent chemicals-poivdcra and solu- 
Bon^iwe tried one after the other. Kefcr- 
ISS^wcro made to the Punjab Government 
Stomologisl, the London Librapr Assoaatjm 
S he Huit.nglon Library- Ad»iec of the 

gS: 

m«t Becoids »as also sought Enquiries, made 


from ^ the various quarters concurred on the- 
effectiveness of the following preventive and 
euratirc measures. 

1. Regular dusting of books. 

2. Spreading of dry Neem or tobacco- 
leaves in books and book shelves. 

Only perfectly dry and clean tobacco leaves- 
and fresh Nccm leaves dried under shade must 
be used or the books would be badly stained. 

3. Sprinkling of Phenyle dust and puttmg 
Camphor tablets in the boolm and 
shelves. 

4. Exposure of books to sunlight for a 
short period on a dry summer day. 

of most of these grubs arc destroyed 
merely by this process. 

5. Treatment of the volumes with some 
poisonous material destructive for in- 
sects and mould. 

For tbis purpose several solutions were 
suggested by various persons and some were 
actually tried with more or Jess success. The 
Government Entomologist advised the recipe 
containing . 

Corrosive eublimate . } o& 

Cerbohe eeJd . . . . 1 „ 

MeibyUted «pint .. 1 pioL 

to be applied lightly (twice a year) to the- 
covers of tlie booxs outside and inside with a> 
brush. “This solution has been in constant 
use in the Library of the Imperial Oepar^eat 
of A^culture and the Imperial College of 
Tropical Agriculture, with a fair degree of pro- 
tection to the books treated with it." 

The solution is poisonous to human beings 
but not in the quantities m which it is applied’ 
to books. In view of its poisonous nature it was- 
not tried m the Punjab University Library. 

A readily procurable and easy of prepara- 
tion formula of fit, claimed to be more effec^ve 
vias suggested by a Professor of Chemistry. Ib 
contained ' 


Pimhrum Exitact 
CifoDelia Oil 
Keroqine Oil 
Peljoi 


.. 4 Bottles 
2 » 

This too was used in the University- 
Library. 

Shea Tox 

A product of the Burmah Oil Company,, 
is claimed to be equally effective against 
the attacks of White Ants, ' Silver Fish, 
Cockroaches and other insects which attack 
paper. A specimen of this was sent for exami- 
natjon at the Punjab Univcrfiitv Chemical* 
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Laboratories and was reported to be free from 
any deleterious effect on leather or cloth lund- 
ing, paper photographs, steel and teak-wood 
almirahs. The report was favourable otherwise 
too. It is not very costly, a tin containing 
640 oz. could be had for Rs. 35 and the firm 
lends to its buyers a fine electric spray twice a 
month to effect the spraying. Shell Tox ia also 
being used in the Punjab Uuivrsity Library 
Another solution containing ; 

Rectified spint • 1 gallon 

Mercury chloride . 1 or. 

Phenyle . . . 1 , 


•as its ingredients has been consistently used 
hoth by the Keeper of the Punjab Gowmment 
Records and the Punjab University Library and 
found to be fairly effective 

A germicide powder suggested by Professor 
P. Chakravarty of the Thomson Engineering 
Oollcge, Roorkee, and containing the following 
indigenous matenaU has been found to be most 
effective. It consists of • 


2 . 

3 

4. 


Vach or bach 
Darchmi 
Laung 
Kali Mirch 


(Ccgltah aquivaieni orm tool) 
(CinoaDoa) 

(Cloves) 

(Black Pepper) 


Equal quantities (say \ seer each) of these 
substances are first powdered separately, passed 
through a sieve, and then mixed together. This 
powder is put in SO muslin bags to each of 
which is added a camphor tablet and 2 napthe- 
lene balls. Each bag is placed in alternate 
shelves of the book cases. To obtain still 
better results one bag may be placed in each 
shelf. 

Experiments with this germicide for the 
last three years m the Punjab University 
Library have revealed its excellent quabties as 
u repellent. Bare napthelene or camphor 
placed on open shelves volstalises very rapid/y 
and requires to be replaced at frequent intervals 
which is rather costly. But the bags arc suffi- 
ciently effective for a year and being less costly 
may be replaced even half-yearly. 

One maund (about 82 lbs.) of this germi- 
cide making 1,600 muslin bags sufficient for 
1,600 shelves containing about 40,000 to 50,000 
volumes would cost Rs. SO as detailed below : 

Cost of the Cihemicals including grinding 
■charges. 


One maund 

Cost of campkor 3 seers 
Cost of phenyfe 120 lbs. 

Muslin 2 pieces 80 yards (1} width) 


.Rs 30 
.. 10 
30 

n 10 


Measures for White Ant 

On his visit to the Punjab University 
Library the Entomologist,' Punjab Govemnaent 
(now Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab Univer- 
sity) was shown round the portion 
attacked by the White Ant. He was of 
the opinion that the insect lived in the soil 
under the Library building and had worked its 
way through the walls and the joints of slabs 
of conglomerate floor to the wooden almirahs 
causing damage to the books. 

According to his suggestion the almirahs 
and their contents were removed to a place of 
safety and exposed to sun. The walls and floor 
were re-cementcd and painted with a thick coat 
of coal tar* about half the height of the book 
cases Parts of the almirahs and backs next 
to the walls which were affected by the worms 
were replaced forthwith, though they were 
advised to be covered with thin metal sheets 
m addition. The affected books were treated 
liberally with fbt. Bags of the above 
mentioned germicide powder were placed in 
each shelf This brought the insect under 
speedy control 

The following other recommendations of 
the Government Entomologist were not carried 
out owing to the speedy control of the pest ; 

1 Changing of the floor and the thorough 
drenching of the new cement slabs with some 
stomach poison such as Soda Arsenic mixture 
before they were actually laid over; or pouring 
such poison in the walls and the floor by drill- 
ing holes. 

2 So to arrange the almirahs, that no 
joints between the cemented slabs come under 
them 

3 Protecting the lower surface of the 
almirahs with thin metal sheets. 

4 Storing of books in steel almirahs. 

Howsoever difficult it may be, it ia not 

impossible for the insect to cross the steel racks 
to reach its cherished food viz., books. And if 
once it reaches there, it is sure to work greater 
havoc, for in the absence of the wooden racks 
books alone are his chief prey. 

Other remedies for the Termite 

According to Sir A. E. Shipleyf, a mixture 
of 160 cc. of methylated, spirit, 20 grams of 
Bichloride of Mercury and 15 c.c. of Phenic 
Acid with enough Shellac to produce a certain 
adher^ve quality is an effective safeguard 
against the attacks of Termite. 

'Anollier chesp substaace for each a aie ia pas 

tin his “Enemieg of Books.” Tropical Agriculture, 
192S. 


Total 


.. Rs. 8Q 
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Tlio bamc writer mentions that the Imperial 
Librap', Calcutta, protects its thelvcs from the 
Termite “ by resting their supports in raetal 
pans or basins which arc kept full of a mixurc 
of a quart of Kerosinc, a quart of Plienol added 
to a bucket of water. ” 

Ti)C addition of the fohowing ehomirals 
to the pulp at the time of the manufacture of 
jiaper arc reported to be clfcctive in jwvcnlmg 
attacks by Termite. 

Crude Carbolic at tlie rate of 1 gallon per 
liiousniid square feet, Bichloride of Mercury 
of Copper Sulphate at the rate of 0049 or 0.113 
ounce per square foot respectively. 

^ Jnscctiodca used m other iibrancs 

In tile Agricultural Department, Fjp, books 
are treat^ with solutions (a) and (b) as 
follows; 


Special Creosote bottles for storage boxes 

As already mentioned Xapthclene volatali- 
scs rapidly with the heat of the tropics and has 
to be renewed frequently, ilorcover it has no 
control on Fungi which are more destructive tlian- 
the insects. Creosote liquid safeguards against 
both. yir. 31. E. 3facGregor in his article 
mentioned at the end gives details of making 
special Creosote bottles. 

Benzene may be used to cure books and 
furniture affected by the insects. A vessel con- 
taining this chemical will destroy worms in the 
books or cupboards provided the room is kept 
closed for a certain time. 

Equal parts of finely chopped tobacco and 
a little fine pepper or camphor to which has 
been added Keating’s insect powder, may be 
sprinkled on the shelves every few muntlis. 


Solution (•) coniUtine of one ounce Corrosite Sub- 
timaie, I) oz. Carbolic Acid and a quart of ineib)Uied 
spint contaicdng pyridine u one of ita detiatunae aeent 
IS painted with a bnislt oa to the covert of boots boib 
m and ouUide It dries immediately and solauon <b) 
eoataiiuflc 1 of Shellac dutobed in 8 ot. of meiby* 
laled apint to which is added 3 drams of Creosote oil. 
IS painted on them in a similar manner The hook shelves 
are treated alike with these solutions, and porcetain 
dishes containing paradichlorobenzene are placed there at 
regular intervals 

The composition of the following solution 
and the method of ita preparation as developed 
by Prof, R, R. Hall of Harrison College, 
B*arbcros, are taken form the Agncultwal iVctrs, 
Vol. 1, 1902. 

Dissolve 12 grams of While Ar'enic or Arsenious Acid 
in the smallest possible quantity of Ammonia solnlion. by 
boiling or digesting over, or in hath. At leasi 

300 C.C or i pint of the liquid will be required to eneci 
the soIuUon. The Arsenic should be lucislened with a 
few drops of Alcohol, two fluid ounces of strong Aromorue 
soIdIjod and four fluid ounces of water are then added 
and the nuxture boiled till complele solmion is obtained. 
feUtivae. Mcptously while heating up to boiling Tins 
solution 18 diluted nitlt XlcSliol to maXe mn qnwvv. A 
book solution. 

This solution is applied with a flat vanush 
brush te the inside and ouUide of the book and 
the angles of the binding. The solu^on is very 
poisonous but Prof. Hall reports that it has 
been found very effective. 

A solution consisting of ; 


Corrosive Sublimsle 
Creosote 
Reciified spin 


50 drachm* 
60 drops 
2 lbs. 


may bo profltebJy applied with a brush m the 
• • 1 Wftwocn every six or seven pages of 
Cks. B Ko uituUo.ndd a Mik of it to 
the glue or paste used m binding. 


Pyrethnun Poxeders^ and extrads 

The iBsecf-kiUiog power of this ixifccticidcr 
depends on an oil which volatilises more rapidly 
at a hi^ (cmparatitre. It should therefore be 
used in tiglit containers. It is too expensive to 
bo used 00 a large scale. 

Other remeduil masures. 1. Fu» 2 >{iQfion 

When the insect trouble is in the form of aa 
epidemic, invaded buildings ha\ e to bo fumigat-- 
ed under proper safeguards The most com- 
monly Used fumigants are ' Hydrocyanic acid; 
Carbon Disulphide and Formaldehyde. These 
are highly poisonous to human beings and arc 
quite inflaiuinabic. Fumigation with such subs- 
tances should bo conduct^ only by an expert, 
roonim Funugatxon is more perfect, os it is 
said to destroy even the microscopic eggs and 
tile larvae of the insects. A fumigator 5 feet 
in diameter by 10‘ feet long is sufficient and a 
fumigant which is neither inflammable nor ex- 
plosive at ordinary temperature is now avail- 
able in tile market under the trade name of 
“Carboxide” It is a combihation of Ethylene 
Oxide and Carbon Dioxide in liquid form. All 
doors and ventilators (which should be managed 
to open frvun the outside) of (he building should 
be carefully closed at the time of fumigation. 
'The V. S. Bureau of Standards reconunends the 
following fumigants as 100 per cent effective- 
witiim 24 hours : 

II)dn.>c>anic Acid C»» tram one pound of Sodium 
Cyanide per 1000 Cubic ft, Etiijtene Chloride. Carbon 
Teira OuoriUe It lb/1000 Cubic ft. Carbon Divulphide- 
61b/1000 Cubic ft. Ethylene Oxide — Carbon Dioxile- 
30 ib/1000 Cubic ft. Meihjl formate — Carbon Dioxide, 
28 lb./1000 Cubic ft. 

Tlie mixed gaeca combined in the corrcci. pro- 
portion can be obtained ready for use. Vacuum 
Chambers are desirable when large volumes of 
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material are to be fumigated, but are not 
necessarj- for treatment of small ^mo^ts of 
material nhicli can be spread out so that the 
fumigants have ready access to them. 


Dum. but »U cost would probably be probbiUte 
rstber started librarifs ... in ihe tropics. 


Profcctiue covering for paper 

The application of Japanese tissue or WUu 
lo.c adtote foil (only 0.001 inch thick) 
or some other protective coating, not 
only makes the paper more reastant 
to handling but also retards the 
of deterioration to an 'Sj 

The material used for protective coating shonld 
bo thin so that it may not „ ij 

of the paper. It should be cheap and easy of 
application 

Ink , . 

The commonly used wntmg mk is acid 
in action and has an adverse f "" /'M 

»SSy"S r&afof“sS;M 

Ulc rt..tarcuc8 _ 7 immerman an 


undSIlirsupemsioii of E W. Zimmerman an 
ink has been prepared that ““'f 
no loss of " folding endurance of paper inked 


Mith it 


Books <M earners of diseases 
^Th?re IS little danger for the 
of disease through the f' 

Seldom has the origin ft™. 

been traced to a library \ 

thcless certain small libranes ha 0.0^(153 

Sr plLe^ tiler (booksl ovcmigla ^ a 
a,‘de" giS.“AnoThcr “meSThas hecn^ men- 
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TASHEK DESII OR KINGDOJI OF CARDS 

A Lyrical I'arce 

BY' RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Introduction , 

XTuia daring and dclightiul comcdy» onginally 
conceived and untten as a short story, was 
Jirst dramatised for tho stage in 1933 and 
successfully produced that year both in Calcutta 
And in Bombay. The present translation is of 
tho dramatic version, as revised by the author 
this year for another performance on the 
Calcutta stage. One whole scene and eev^l 
new songs and dances have been added. The 
nlay must be seen on the stage to be properly 
Aonreciated, for the contrast lielwecn the two 
ihvthms of human behaviour, one dominated 
hy custom and tradiUon, tho other breabng 
free as tho Brst fresh impulses of life tempt it, 
-which is the moUf oi the play-« only 
imperfectly conveyed by words, 
necessarily limited meamngs. The son^. 
dlnces and costumes suggest what the words 
fail to convey. The present tra^lation there- 
f?rc amwat no more than merely acquam mg 
4 Vift "Pnelish reader with the story of the play. 

SS ‘iLrSSr" thTpiay 5 

lyrirf ‘oneXs 

“ X to cS .t On Uio otter 

TteX niinsl to call the play a faree 
’’f -t Souve 13 BO serious and its message bo 
■when its mot . conformed to any 

IE: sfrx to M -X -i: 

wrecked and s nlay. The mhabi- 

which the n^olc .ve^^Sde ^ul^d by 

-tants lead lives w potion is presmbed 

custom and whose every 

hy ‘'o^'’.''"i'°"Thcrsit, rise and moAc acc^ 
nr propriety, they which none dare 

"g^o a strict "'jEriBa. onte virtue; 

hmak. For “bedience " only 

infringement of it, 


classified, labelled and accorded tlicir status m 
life, which is sacred because it is prescribed. 
One is Five, another Six, another Ten; one u 
Diamonds, one is Hearts, one is Spades; and 
so on. , 

,The inhabitants are scandalised at the 
behaviour of the Strangers who actually laugh 
and, what is worse, unashamedly sing of an 
unknown quest. They angrily reprimand them 
for their utter lack of propriety and solemnly 
remind them that whilst life may move m 
rules, It must not advance, lest m advancing 
It may be waylaid. They proudly declare 
that their wars have colour, but no passion; 
code of contest, but no strife; results, but no 
conquests; pageantry, but no weapons. 

The whole scene, with its playful tiad 
pungent dialogue, is a delicious satire on our 
owTi conventionalised lives which we bo^d on 
all sides by myam or propriety. Though 
our ordered existence moves in routine and 
ntual, life has ceased to grow in us. Like a 
pack of cards, we are coloured, dwigncd, 
labelled, and shuffled and dealt, according to 
an unchanging code of rules that have method 
but no meaning, pedantry but no purpose. 
What 13 “ in order ” is sacred, and what is 
•‘not m order" is sinful. We know no happi- 
ness save in obedience to system and convention , 
:: tear slvc oI tailing troin them. We laugh 
at the Fives and Sixes without realizing that -a o 
are laughing at ourselves; the Fives and ^ixes 
only parody our own imbecilities. 

To EO back to the story. The, Strangers 
bring with them the breath of buying youth 
They smg Uie song of freedom. They dance 
the dance of anarchy. They stretch their arms 
to where the unknown lures. The stale and 
heavy atmosphere of the Kingdom of Cards is 
agitated. The young princesses become rpt- 
Icss. Yearnings, unfelt before, wake in their 
■vnrgm hearts. Nature speaks to them Clouds 
beScon them to the unknown spaces beyond 
the horizon. The dancing nvulcts coax them 
to set their hair to the rhythm of their ripples. 
Flowers implore them to let them adorn their 
ringlets. Birds sing to them of the forest 
groves where love waits in hiding. Age-old 
yearnings are thus released and every heart 
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cries for its fulfilment. Desire drives all fear 
away. Timid ones become bold and fling all 
con\ ention to the winds. The new rhythm 
that has been disco\ered at last finds its crj 
in the song of Free Choice. 

The play bears striking testimony to the 
still amazing intellectual vitality of the aged 
Poet It is good to know that at the age of 
seventy -se\ en the Poet’s faith m the value of 
liberty for the individual is undiminishcd, hU* 

KINGDOAI 

Prologue 

[Pnnee is sitting pensively by himself 
Enter Merchant] 

Prince. Friend, it is hard to bear 
Merchant. Whatever has happened to you 
Prince, that you are as restless as an anchored 
boat tossed by the flood-tide ? 

Prince {'ings) 

My unquiet spirit 

yearns for the uncNplored. 
the bird of the alien nest 
. goes crossing the hazy iionzon 
and luy thoughts are dni'en by the troubled 
wind 

rushing from a far-awaj sea 
my dream spreads its wings 

while I remain chained m a golden 
cage 

(Enter Patralekha*) 

Merchant. Patralckhj, our Prince seems 
to have some secret which give* him no peace 
You may know it. 

PatralekJio (sings) 

Your secret !■» shadowed in your c>c3, my 
love, 

it tiickers on your lips, 

It lends its tune to your iiiiile ■ 
you cannot bide it. 

The bees arc humming, 

the ashoka opens its heart to the sun, 
and your secret, like a lotus ta the morning, 
U bathed in a glow of love : 
j'ou cannot hide it. 

fVmce. Xo, 1 "ill nc^cr hide it. It will 
he disclosed when I start for the unknown 
Too long ha\e I brooded by the K.a-shoro idly 
watching Uio waves. 

-Uerchant. But "here would >OU go 
fric.'id ? 

atSBi. the fraslf cWi£JtaU 


enthusiasm for the adventurous impulses of 
defiant youth unabated. It is refreslung to 
see the noblest interpreler of the classic India 
make mcrcilCiS fun of culture and iradition 
(kmhfi and niyam) in "ho;c names social 
tyranny would stifle everj* fresh impulse of 
bfe Live freshly is still liis cry, for that 
alone is living truly; and if that is inseparable 
from hv^ng dangerously, then live dangerously. 

K. R. Kwr^LAMi 

OF C.VRDS 

Prince (sings) 

I will \cnturc to court tlie dehglit of Danger, 
seeking the Xev\. 

If I miss my luck 

I shall proudly clami 

the splendour of faifure. 

Sailing 10 m 3 ' boat of ten hundred oar&, 

I may meet some prteious surjirise 
across mysterious waters. 

I refuse to burj* ifty days in this barren 
goMcti sand 

Merchant Who is there in that land for 
whose sake, 0 friend, you would gi\o.up cverj*- 
tbmg and undertake such hazards 7 

Pnnee Nabinu.t NabinS! 

Merchant Indeed, now I understand, But 
who IS this Nabinl of yours 7 

Pnncc. She is a capthc in the castle of 
an ancient tyrant. She must be rescued. 

(Sings) 

O Xamni. 

. Your face is obscured by tlic dust of 
daily tratfic; 

Wc only hear your whisper in the spring 
breeze 

and 3'our waking inunnur in the early 
dawn. 

Wc fed you only in dreams 

and find }'our Wsioa in the garden of 
the Rods, 

dre.v,ing >our hair with the flowers of 
paradL^; 

and striking up in j'OUr ''laa-itriiigs 
chonla unknown 

(Enter Queen-mother) 

Merchant. Queen-moUicr, the 1‘riace 
naoU to go m search of fairyland. 

Queen, flow’s that ? Do you want to be 
a child again I 

Prince. Y« motl.cr, I feel euflbcalcfj la 
this world, opprtjicd by old men's maxima. 

♦ nf Yr'O’h. 
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Qucm. 1 undc-r&tuiKl, iiiy chiM. Nutliing 
rculiy in tliu inultcr nilli yuu. You iiavo oo 
wjiiiii* liiid llint is wliy your iniml is !>o restless. 
You need f-omctliing (<j yearn for. 


( Hong ) 

I dearly wish to Mnnt, 

to ^>allt wliiit IS m the beyond, 
and lids is iny cry. 

In the heart of niy hoarded noiuirings 
there is n hidden pain for whut is not. 

1 yc.iru for losing iny all in love to gain 
myself, 

ns the vamslictf evening star wakes up 
lit tile star of the morning. 


Qwetn. My child, by binding you to me, 
I siiail only miss you. You cannot endure the 
meshes of iifeasiirc, of tho tender care that 
claims you for itself. Let me not attract ill 
omen Uirougli my liniid doubts at the moment 
of parting. I will place on your forehead tlic 
auspicious mark of wliitc sandal-paste, and 
fasten in your diadem a bunch of oleander I 
go now to attend to the service of the deity 
At dusk I shall line your eyelids with the stain 
of the sacrificial lamp that your sight may have 
freedom of vision. . , 

(Exeunt Quecn-molncr) 


Pnnee (sings) 


The sea raves and rages, 
the lightning rends the clouds in (he sunset 
sky, 

below roars the foaming fury of Uie 
water 

TOiat matters if we reach not the shore> 
rf but fathom the deep ' 


. Away w'llli this drooping dejection, 
tlie burden of wearisome hours ! 

\h for the freedom of loneliness 

on the bosom of the boundless sea, 
and the mystery of the untold treasure 
. lost in forlorn lands I 


Mirchunt. Iinletil, I was amazed to tee 
them in the morning. Tiicy teejned to be 
doing iiotiiiug at all, with gicat ceremony, their 
inovcincnls strangely angular. They were not 
aslet‘|i nor coinpleurly awake. 

Pn'nce. They .‘•ceiii to liave one diiiicnsioa 
missing. They walk and yet do not advance 
They look as though Providence forgot to pump 
into them any air to make their limbs nimble. 

•Aferckant. I'liey .seem not to be aware of 
life's hazards. And you cull thU island of tlie 
living dcail the New Lan<l. The is ncilicr new 
nor ancient. ^ r 

Vrmcc Do not dtsjiair, niy friend. This 
is SI people whose mind is drowsy with the 
magic of a vanished age. ^Vllcn tlie covering 
is lifted, the new fonn of their life will be 
/rc'eafea’. ?f e have stiVi’ (o cfOtS (fie uhatf sea 
of their habit wlucii never ttirs. But wait. 
The tempest will come; and when it comes, the 
bo-nt to the New Land will defy its anchor. 

(sings) 

Oo the wreck of the oid boat wo havo Soated 
to the New Land, 

where the stranger’s tongue will w’hispcr to us 
. of hopes unfelt before. 
They will weave anew the web of our fa(c with 
unfamiliar threads, 
in the colour of an undefined pam. 

And the nameless darling of our dreams will 
come 

with the garland of unnamed flowers 
■' to crown us. 

fPrince bursts into a fit of laughter] 

Merchant. What is the matter ? 

Prince. Just look 1 What a sight I Some 
with red caps, some wnth black, (hey seem 
made-up on every side. See how they nse and 
sit, turn this way and that, walk m and out — 
tiiwr each laotion marked with such deep 
gravity as though it alone mattered. How 
very funny I Ha, ha, ha. ha. 


ScEJfE I 

( Enter Prince and Merchant ) 

Pnnee. So at last the ship-meek has cast 
, Oh the shore. • We a« the offenng the 

”‘St^“n?“"lVseets ;Sci.ar.ot of Death 
“ K? "we“S6 m I'h os ti.th.s l.-o.d th. 

?{tSonrWa. it sevety nceessan- 7 
■ pr%T 0! course, rt a as Do you not 
DC, pc'ople here knou- nether boar to hve 
or even how to die. 


(Enter o group oj card-inhabitants) 

Mr. Six What sight is this 1 Laughter I 
ilfr. Five. Hav e you no sense of shame ? 
Laugliing I 

jifr. Sir Have you no sense of propriety ? 
Laughing I 

Prince. Our laughter has some meaning, 
at least But what meaning can that farce 
have'whifh you were conducting there with 
such solemnity ? 

Mr Six Meaning 1 Why should conduct 
have meaning ? Propriety. Is not propriety 
enough ? Are you crazy to question th.'it ? 
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Scene 111. ‘'Bre*V. ihc b»r, bre»V. the bcnicr ' " 

kco b> Sir. S. Saha durmK a recjnl performance of the drama at Calculial 

[The«c photographs a 
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prince. It is not so easy to detemuixe 
which of US IS really crazy. How would you 
decide ? 

Mr. Five. By your behaviour. 

Pnnce. Welb what was it you noticed 
about our behaviour ? 

Mr." Six. . We noticed you people had only 
movement, no manners. 

Merchant. While you seem to have only 
manners, no movement. 

Mr. Five. Don't you know that manners 
are ancient and sacred, whilst this moving-on 
is a modern craze ? 

Mr. ■ Six. How utterly uninstructed you 
are I No one seems to have explained to you 
.bow on the road-side there are pit-falls that 
gape to swallpw, thoma that pierce and stones 
that bruise. Calamity hangs over each stcp- 

Mcrchant. There seems to be no dearth 
of instructors in this place Perhaps we too 
may be instructed anew. 

Mr. Six Let us first know who and what 
you are. 

Merchant. We are foreigners 

Mr. Five. Enough. No more need be 
said. It means you ha%o no caste, no clan, 
no creed, no community, no lineage, no family, 
no status. 

Pnnce. Wc have nothing NoUitng Only 
that which may remain when all these have 
been denied. But let us know who and what 
you are. 

Mr, Six. We come of the world-renowned 
community of the Cards. I am the Honourable 
Mr. Six. 

ilfr. Five. And I am the Honourable Mr- 
Five. 

Prince^ And those two who are standing 
apart as though in deference ? 

Mr. Six. The one in black is Mr Three; 
the other in red is Mr. Two. 

JferchanC. And what, pray, is the genesis 
of your race ? 

Mr. Sir. When Brahma, the four-hcadcd 
Cre-ator, at the end of his task felt langind, bo 
yawned a kigh-i* in the weary evening- From 
that holy high-i was our race bom. 

.ilfr. Ftfc. Because of our such noble 
origin, in many a foreign longue we are spoken 
of as the High-born. 

hfcrchant. How strange 1 

_Afr. Sir. -^t the auspicious hour of the 
setting of the sun, the Great Grand-fatbcr 
, Brahmi drew four high-^s from his four sacred 
mouths. 

.tfcTchant. Fancy that I And the issue T 

• ItigS.) i« BrnfiL for yawn. 


Mr. Sa. Out came the Diamonds, the 
Hearts, the Spades and the Clubs. Honoured 
be their names (AH bou>). 

Pnnce. Ail of (hem high-caste ? 

Mr. Six. Of course, high-caste Mukhyaf 
caste. For they were bom of the holy mouths 
of the Creator. Our first great poet, the 
reverd Tas-ranga-nidhi, who passed his days 
in stupor, composed the first metre in the 
delirium of a dream. It is in that holy metre 
that our thirty-seven-and-haif sacred verses 
are composed. 

ftnnce. May we hear them recited ? 

Mr Five. In that case, turn your faces 
the other way. Brother Six, chant the Thoong 
Manira and blow tjjo rhythm in their ears 
Prince. Why ? * 

Mr. Six. It is the rule 

{ All sing with folded hands ) ... • 

High-i, High-i, High High ! 

Let us all languorous lie. 

Higb-i, High-i, High High 1 
Let the day in dreaming die. 

High-i, High-i, High High I 
Prince. I can’t bear this any more Let 
us face them. 

Mr Fire Ah ' You have broken the 
spell. A little more and wc would have fallen 
asleep. 

Prince. We can see that. But tell mo, 
what were you doing in groups on that hank 
over there ? 

Mr Six We were engaged m battle.* 
Prince. ’Battle I You call that battle I 
Mr Five. Of course I Waged according * 
to the strictest propriety — conducted accordmg 
to the ancient rules of the Community of Cards. 

(Song) 

Our painted lives so wonderous pure ( 
la frames of sanctity secure 1 
Merchant. Be that as it may. But what 
is battle without passion 7 

Mr. Six. Our passion is in our colour. 

'( Song ) 

Our battles boast no bloody aim : 

Our soldiers civil, meek and tame. 

Merchant. Well, well, let it be. Never- 
theless there should be a flourish of musket and 
sword. 

(Soni; ) 

Our grenadiers are weaponless. 

Save for Ihe pageantry of dress. 

t l^ia on tb« word MuJJiya. which motii high <• well 
«• MongiHf ta the mourA. 
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Pnncc. But can you have war without 
some grievance on eitljcr side ? ' . 

( Song ) 

•Wc stay to propriety glued, - 
. Unmoved by fricndshjp or by feud. 

Mr.' Five. I say, (oreignera, your sacred 
texts too must have given you some account of 
your genesisr 

Merchant. Indeed, they have. At the 
very beginning of Creation, as Father Brahma 
was charging the sun on the whetstone, a 
‘spark tliere/rora strayed into liis nostril. A 
sneeze escaped him. Of that sneeze, were we 
bom, ' 

Mr. Six. That explains your inordmate 
restlessness. 

Pnnee. 'ffe cannot stay quiet "We burst 
- out, as it were. 

Mr. Five. Hardly commendable \ 
.'Merchant. Hardly! Even here wc are 
UQsbIo to quieten this ancient agitation. 

Mr. Six. Wc can foresee at least one good 
"result of it. The impulse of that primeval 
sneeze will soon force you out of tins island 
of ours. Your stay here cannot be long. 

Merchant Staying here is indeed diffi- 
cult 

Mr. Five. How are your battles conducted? 

Merchant Alter the manner of the 
sneezes of rival nostrils 

Mr. Six. You too must have some sacred 
verses by your first poet ? 

’Merchant. Indeed, we l>.ave 

{Song) 

Sneeze away I Sneeze away f 
So drive the craven fear away 
Sneeze away I Sneeze away t 
So scare the sluggard ease away. 

Sneeze away ( Sneeze away I 

ilfr. Six. I soy, Brother Five these crea- 
tures are outrageously foreign. What may be 
your caste ? »» » 

Merchant. We are the Agitators Bom of 
the agitation of the Primeval Sneeze. , 

Mr. Five. Doesn't sound like a iugn- 

castc name. , i , _ v v 

Merchant. You people were blown 
bv the breath of the Yawn; we were dnvra 
down cotthword by the bursting of the 


(Song ) 

Wc are the messengers of New Youtli, 

Restless and not to be defined. 

We break all barriers, 

, We are steeped in the intoxication of the 
wilderness. 

We are tlie lightning that pierces thiougli 
• all vapours, 

[ Mr, Five and Mr, Six gape at one another ] 

This will not do. This mil never do. 

Pnncc. We are for doing what will not 
do. 

Mr. Sir. IVhat of the rules ? 

Prince. Only by breaking the rule of the 
barrier, can you realise the rule of the open 
road. Otherwise how wmilii ymt a/ivajaca 1 

Mr. Five. Advance ! What are they 
saying ! How brazen-faced is their talk of 
advancing 1 / 

Prince. Why do people moye at all, if not 
to advance ? 

Mr. Six Move I Why should you move ? 
Custom carries us along, 

( Song ) 

Be by custom bound .* 

Nor ever strain your neck 
For the distant prospect's sake 
Where dangers may abound. 

Be by horizon bound : 

Why stray away from here, 

Where the age-old patli is clear 
And safety circles round. 

Mr. Fite. Look I Here come their 
JVIajcsUcs. Today the court will be held here. 
Hold you these twigs, one each. ' Face’ north 
cast Sec that you don't turn windward. 

MerchoKi. IVhy ? 

Jtfr. Six Custom. Can’t you understand 7 
I Enter J^ing, Queen, Princesses and several 
card-courtiers, all moving in presenbed style ] 

Prince. I say, why not win over the King 
by welcoming him with a song of praise I You 
wa>c tliese twigs while I sing. 

Jfcrciianf. Let us try. 

{ Song ) ‘ 

Had to the Scion of the Race of Cards 1 
Royal swan floating in the lake of idle play I 
Dweller on the shore of lassitude ! 


.Sneeze^ was. when the Original Father 

lost coritrol over his nose that you were bom. 
No wonder you are so strange. 

Prince. No wonder. 


[ AU throw up their hands in despoi'r, crying : 
" Jfudeai / Misdeal f Oh, the barbarians — to 
break the auspicious assembly before 
time / ” ] 
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King. Silence 1 Stop that noise ! Who be 
these ? 

Mr. Six. Foreigners, Your Majesty. 

King. In that case rules do not apply. 
However, let all of you change your places 
once. That will redress the impropriety, if 
any. But first of ail, let there be the Royal 
Anthem of tlie House of Cards. 

(Song) 

Victory to the descendants of the race of 
cards! 

Behold the Hearts and Diamonds and 
Spades, 

Dancing to the ancient, unchanging rhythml 

Some nse, some sit some never move : 

Some close their lives in sheila of sleep. 

They never laugh 

They have nought to say They only follow 
what is ahead of them. 

Their ancient code is bound m chains : 

They know no shift, they know no cliange. 

Pnnce. Your Majesty I 

Ring. ^Vho are you ? 

Pnnce. \Ye are messengers from beyond 
the sea. 

Mr. Knave. Have you brought any ofler- 
ing J 

Prince. That which is most r.are m this 
land. 

Mr. Knave. Let us hear what it is. 

Prince. Agitation ! 

Mr. Six. Did your Majesty hear what 
they said? They actually want to advance. 
Your iiajesty will not believe it : they ac- 
tually laugh I Within a couple of days they 
will make light the atmosphere of this place. 

Mr. Knave. There is no place in tne world 
which can boast of an atmosphere so den^ and 
so immobile as ours. Hot e% cn Indra's Ugiitomg 
shafts can rend it. 

All. Not even Indra’s lightning sb'ifts I 

Editor. But what will happen if these light- 
hearted foreigners succeed m making our at- 
mosphere frivolous ? 

King. That merits consideration 

.1/1. Merits consideration. 

Editor. A light atraorphere invites tem- 
pests. 

Priest. The tempest will blow down the 
fixed poles of our propriety Then our cltrrcaa 
will get so impudent as to declare before their 
pnrsts that they would adiancc. 

Mr. Five, Not only that, but, God forbid, 
laughter, like an infectious disease, niiglit flow 
from one to snother. 

King. Knave of Spades I 


Mr. Knave. Yes, Your Majesty 1 
Rwg. You are the Editor ? 

Editor. Yes, Your Majesty, I am Editor 
in the celebrated Island ot Cards. 

King. .The culture of this holy land is in 
cha^e of your pen. 

All. Culture 1 Culture 1 Culture 1 He is 
the vehicle of the culture of this holy land. 
He is also its nourisher. 

King. You wrield two leading columns in 
your paper ? 

Editor. Two big columns, Your Majesty. 
King. Then stiice terror in the hearts of 
all by the thunder of those columns. We will 
not let the atmosphere of this land be made 
light 

Editor. To^ that end, Your Majesty, we 
want our rules' to be made safe by special 
ordinaoce, lest an alien culture corrupt them. 

Ring. Foreigners I Have you anything to 
say * 

Prince. Yes, we have. But not to you. 
Kir^. To whom then ? 

/Vince. To these princesses. 

King Speak on 

Prince (sings) 

O lovely forms, placid ns stones, 

Jet our own pas.'ion catch fire in your hearts. 
Come, steal away to the opjm sky, 

that your desires bo rosy with the tint of 
the rising dawn. 

Queen. How improper 1 How prepos- 
terous I 

ilfr. Five. Banishment for them ! 0 King, 
banish them 1 

Kmg. Danifihment I What say you, 
Queen I Why are you silent ? Don’t you 
hear what 1 say ? Say something. Shall I 
banish them ?^ 

Queen. No 1 No banishment. '* 

Prmcessce (one by one). No 1 No banish- 
ment. 

Editor. Rcmcrnber, 0 Queen and 0 
Princesses, I wield two editorial columns. 

Att. Culture I Culture I Oiiturc of the 
Island of Cards I Protect that Culture 1 

Editor. Promulgate the dictatorial Ordi- 
nances. 

Queen. We too are used to promulgating 
ordin&nccs behind the curt.vin. We shall see 
who banishes whom. 

Pnncetsca. We shall promulgate the all- 
upsetting anarchy. 

Editor. What are things coming to 1 Alas 
(or Calturo t Culture ! Culture f 

King. Let the C^urt adjourn. Let all 
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move away from this' place, lest a calamity 
befall. 

[Exeunt all. Pnnccsacs hc$Uate and look back} 
Prinpe (sings) 

Why this vacillation, roy Honeysuckle, 

when the spirit of Spring is rampant 7 
Do" you not read the message in the newly- 
* budded leaves ? 

Do you not hear the knock at the gate 
that startles the jasmine into waking 7 
Look, the Bakula has freed its heart, 
the Karabi is eager, 
the Shinsh shivers in delight 

at the sight of the guest coming near 


Scene II 


[ Eater Pnnee and Merchant ] 

Merchant. Friend, this place is becoming 
intolerable. These are not human beings but 
puppets. How are we to live here ? What if 
we too became like them ? 

Pnnee. Don’t you see that even in these 
puppets life is beginning to stir 7 I am not 
going to move from here till I have set it fully 
m morion. 

Merchant. Indeed, so it seems. See how 
Mr. Spades has stretched himself under that 
tree, gazing upwards, quite oblivious of the 
rules { 

Prince. Perhaps listening for the footsteps 
of Miss Clubs 

Merchant. Then it has begun 

M^ce. Let us move aside and watch 
their drama. 


[ Enter Mm Spades and Mm DuiTnonds ] 
Mm Spades How strange everything has 
turned since these foreigners brought m the 
contagion of their wildness I How strangely 
my mind is agitated 1 

Mm Diamonds. Who could have imagin- 
ed that the ICingdoro of Cards would come to 
this 1 So vulgarly human ( 

Miss Spades. It is this Miss Hearts who 
is the chief culprit. Haven’t you notic^ bow 
she walks and takes her scat, as though there 
wasn’t any such thing as propriety 7 Its a 
scandal. 

[ Enter J/isa Clubs J n 
.I fiss Clubs. Hallo Miss Diamonds I I 
hoot vou ato .cry active those days spreading 
all Mrts of rumours, accusing me of all manner 

'Vliy should we not say 

wh.t k true ? Hook at “i J'"""? 

Tad tee eyea-wero such blushes and «idi 


wistfulijcss ever witnessed in this society be- 
fore ? You seem to think we are all blind, 
don’t you 7 

Miss Clubs. vVnd you sitting in the jasmine 
bower, whispering confidences to your friend — 
do you think that is in line with our scriptures? 
Just look at that poor ICnavc there moaning 
for Ills mato 1 

Miss Spades. Enough of your airs 1 Look 
rather at your feet, dyed irith the Cbinarose I 
Such immodesty I 

Miss Clubs. Well, what of it ? I am not 
afraid of any one. Nor do 1 care to act sur- 
reptitiously like you people. That day when 
the Editor’s wife was being sarcastic, I told 
her to her face that it was better to be impro- 
perly human than to be properly puppet-Iifce. 

Mm Spades. Don’t be so conceited. Do 
you know there's a talk of excommunicating 
you ? 

Miss Clubs From your community 7 I 
shall be glad to be rid of it. Don’t you 
imagine you are frightening me. 

(Exeunt) 

Miss Spades How perfectly awful I Never 
heaid suen impudence before. Come, let ua 
move away, lest we get caught in such scandal- 
ous company (Exeunt) 

( Enter Miss Hearts singing J 
Indeed I know not what has guided me to this 
garden. 

It IS noUlo gather flowers, 

it 15 to lose myself m my thoughts, 
thoughts that bring tears to my eyes. 

[ Enter Mr. Diamonds ] 

Mr. Diamonds. You here. Miss Hearts 1 
I have been looking for you. 

J/iss Hearts. Why ? What has happened 7 

Mr. Diamonds. You are wanted at the 
Court. 

Mm //carts. Go and tell them, I am lost. 

Mr. Diamonds. Lost 1 

Miss Hearts. Yes, lost. She whom you 
are looking for is lost beyond finding. 

Mr. Diamonds. How strange I How 
daring I And you commg alone to the forest 1 
Don’t you know this is not permitted by the 
rules I 

Miss Hearts. Indeed, it is not. But what 
rigid rule has let loose this strance bewilder- 
ment over tins dry desert of an isle 1 As I goc 
up this morning I saw that, of a sudden, dark 
clouds had gathered in the sky. The peacocks 
of our land that so long have only practised 
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steps according ,to rules, I saw them today 
spread their wings and cast off all restraint 
from their dance. 

iiir. Diamonds. Gathering flowers ! How 
ever did such an unheard-of pursuit enter you’- 
head ? ^ 

Miss Hearts. Suddenly it struck me that 
I was a flower-maid, that I used to gather 
flowers in some other life. Today the casern 
breeze brought me a whiff of fragrance from 
that life's garden. From the woodland of that 
life came the bee to hum in my mmd those 
memories. 

( Song ) 

It comes with the news of the jasmine that 
trembles with 

a new life in the morning of a distant sky. 
How can I remain tied to a mute life counting 

the slow steps of the listless hours ? 

Mr. Diamonds. Am I to presume that the 
other ladies too • . . . 

Miss Hearts. Yes. they too are over there 
under the tree on the rivet’s bank- 

Jlfr. Diamonds. What could they be 
dolog 7 

Miss Hearts. Trying a new mode of 
dress^vcQ as I have done. How does it look? 
Do you approve It ? 

Mr. Diamonds. It springs upon me like a 
surprise — as when clouds release (he moon from 
their shadow. 

Miss Hearts. Better go and have a look 
at your Sixes and Fives and see what ’has 
become of those who came to call us to 
account. ' 

Mr, Diamonds. iVhy ? tfhat’s liap- 

pened ? 

Jliss Hearts. Like lunatics they wander 
about, distracted. Sudden songs break from 
them. Indc(^. they are cn cn humming tunes. 

^fr Diamtnuis. Humming tunes ! IVIiat 
are you saying - Mr Five and Mr Six 
singing 1 

^fiss Hearts. It not in tune, then out of 
tune. I was at that time drc'sing my hair and 
therefore had to move away. 

.Ifr. Diamonds. Drc"ing your hair 7 And 
nhat may that be ? Wio lauglil you that 
strange art ? 

5fj4« Hearts, No one. Look, how the yon- 
der waterfall breaks into wreath*, and how thej* 
wind themselves into braids ! "Wlio taught 
them this art"? 

•Ifr. Diamonds. I am puixlett Miss 
Hc.irta, let me take your ca'kct and pick llowcra 
for you 1 


J/iss Hearts. Come with me, and I will 
take you where the Fives and SLves are ringing. 

Mr. Dia7nonds. Whom to blame ? Even I 
feel like singing. 

Miss Hearts, But see that the Editor does 
not hear it. He'd drag you info his column. I 
saw him out on the watch in this lorcst. 

Mr. Diamonds. My fear is fled. Why, I 
know not. Let me prove it by doing something 
desperate for you. Command me. 

Miss Hearts. Do'anything you like, but 
don’t sing. Bring roe one of tliose China-roses 
blooming there. 

Mr. Diamonds. What will you do with it? 
Miss Hearts. I shall dye the soles of my 
feet with their juice. 

3fr Diamonds. Shall I confess it ? Wien 
I uoke this morning I had a strange feeling that 
I had been dreaming al] my life and had only 
just awakened. And my first experience of reali- 
ty was the vision of a previous life which seemed 
floating towards me, as it were, on Uic morning 
breeze Its long hushed voice seems to speak 
<o roe even now and its forgotten songs arc ring- 
ing in my cars. 

Miss Hearts. I too felt in my heart, that 
forgotten song coming to me like a lost bird to 
its nest Strange, how familiar the song seems, 
even though it is new, 

Mr. Diamonds. Listen h How the heavens 
resound u itb that ancient song. 

( Song ) 

Let the flowers of my heart yield (heir colour to 
paint your feet ! 

Ixt my song tremble in your car like a jewelled 
car-ring I . 

Let my soul weave a garland for you witli its 
rubies of passion I 

Miss Hearts. And you made this song for 
me 7 How did you Icam to set it to rhythm ? 

.Hr. Diamonds. As vou learnt fo fashion 
your hair. 

J/iw Hearts. Do you remember how once 
— in some far-olT life — I had danced to your 
music ? 

Mr. Diamonds. Remember? How could T 
help it ? seems strange is that I should 

have forgotten it so tong. 

(Song) 

How my song-boat hicks in the wave of your 
dance 1 

If the helm is shattered, the moorings lost, 

The waters bounce and blu‘tcr. 

We fear no fury, well ride over the storm. 
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call priton the fatiitr-in-law’e houfcc. 

Kwg. Silcnco I 

Another Cowlier. They call riddles 
Scriptures. - 

King. Silence I 

Another Covrtkr. They call Uie dumb a 
saint. 

King. Silence ! 

Another Courtier. Tlicy call the block- 
head a savant. 

King. Silence 1 

Another Courtier. They call death life. 
King. Silence I 

Another Cotirt'h'cr. They call the cage 
heaven. 

King. Silence ! 

Queen. And they call heaven a crime. 
Come, shout, Victory to Will ! 

All. Long live Will I 
King. Queen, you are exiled I 
Queen. And thus saved ’ 

(Queen is about to leave) 
King. What, Queen, are you really ROing? 
Whitiicr 1 

Queen. To exile. 

King. And leaving me behind all alone 7 
Queen. ^Vhy should I leave you behind 7 
King. What then 7 
Queen, I shall take you along with me 
King. Whither? 

Queen. To exile 


King. And tliese mj fubjtclb ? 

All. Wc will nil jom in exile. 

King. \Vhat say you, Rev. Ten ? 

Jlev. Ten. I think exile is best for us. 

King. And your ecripturcs 7 

Rev. Ten. ni throw them into the ^atcr. 

King. And the Law 7 

Rev. Ten. That will not work. 

AIL Will not work, will not work. 

Queen. Where are those two humans ? ' 

Prince. Here we arc I 
"Queen. Can wc too ever. become human 7 
Prince. Certainly, you can. 

King, I say, foreigner, can I also become 
human 7 

Prince. I have my doubt. But the Queen 
is there to. help you. i.ong live the Queen 1 
AH. Long live the Queen I 

(5o7m and Dance) 

Break the bar, break the barrier 1 
Let the captive mind be freed. 

Let life with its boisterous laughter 
flood the dty river bed, 
sweeping away the dead and the dying. 
Wc have heard the call of the New, 

We shall stonn the castle of the Unknown, 
f Thu tranilation from the 'original 
gait by Mr. K. R. Knpalani w reprinted here 
from Tub VisvA-BnARATi QuAitTERLY by kind 
pcrmiiston of the Editor. 1 


GREETIIVGS 

Though I know, my friend, that we are different 
my mind refuses to own it 
For we two woke up in the same sleepless night 
while the birds sang, 
and the same spell of the spnng 
entered our hearts 


Though your face is towards the light 
and mine in the shade 

the delight of our meetup is sweet and secret, 
for the flood of youth in its eddying dance 
has drawn us close. 

With your glory and grace you conquer the world 
my face is pal^ , ... 

Rut a magnanimous breath of life 
has carried me to your side 
and tlie dark line of our difference 

IS aglow with the radiance of a dawn 

7?AniMnTi»V»TTl 
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At the moment of wruiiie of m\''to 

knotv nimt Herr Hiller imiv m w 

President Roo=etelts n'O-'af „t 

terj- opportune Mine and ^ 

world peace for a ■ .,,hinn ~p lee diirintt 
«nnl<l ho\p civcn a bUeUiunj! 4““^' , , 

S fte eemioiiiie and o.l.rr duo-n™- ">* 
hate been dneu-ed an I -ettled loiind a tabu 
ina.cad of at the pom, of a sun. 

JKtte'w ..ru'ent- .dujut the ^oaori 

mfiLrn.tJc More than anytlung eUc i aiua 


Hitlers point •• 

*ss5s«£:r 

Hitler’s chance of making . ,• 

reirSc.^V^Se Tnlria^^^ FtTi’SS ?o 
s;fsn“?:^|raRbou,,.w .r^ 

Kc«°i ?5 ”eaura'f.all in ll.e -fandard o- 

IhS msis'’umrio“0'° ”'' 

diplomatic mtclliEeuec, intonnali™ and ro^ 

ss/;;!.ns' r-srtuSs*,'?^"*. a„d 

re dfoppS “id Mr "SSerlain earning 

r^rr: tJ^r«ere"t.. "■ Mr" Wc-ooper. 
S Ms adr..ek. could not accept .<» 6en^« 
the pledge Herr Hitler gate at Munich and he 


in turn was tlroppccl He al=o has been pro%ed 
to have been nglit and the Prime Mimster 
again tragically in the urong. As Dr Hugh 
Dalton asked m the House of Commons. 

- lla»e ihe-e events uten llie Coternmni by 'un>rise ’ 
If they half, it i« a »ery great reflection on the efficiency 
M the Coyernnient Sen ce If. on ibe oilier band, the 
did know beforehand, il is a great reflection 

\ year ago Mr. Chamberlain asked us to 
be pati'cnt until the Anglo-Italian Agreement 
wa« published 

‘and then, if >ou do not behete that it is not **’« P"*"® 
Min.-ler .ho b.. btrn I”"; 

ULetal* »ho b*»e been fooled ihennehes, I hiU he 
prepared to eat my hat.” 

Again on 2nd Jlay 193S m the House of 
Commons the Prime Minister, during the 
dcb.ate on that Agreement, spoke uitheringly of 
the OpjKisition’s reference to Italy a illusory 
promi'es” in the Agreement and said that 

-His Majesty's Gosernment accept them as being 
ciien in good laiih, and belieie that the Italian Govern* 
meni intend to keep them m the spirit as tsell as in the 
letter ’ 


E\er>' single Clause of that Anglo- 
iwlian Agreement has been torn to shreds by 
Mus<olim— and the eating of ihe hat i« 
overdue , ,, ^ . 

Mr. Chamberlain, in spite of all protests 
and advice to the contrary’, maintained the 
same facile optimism with regard to Spam. 
When It was pointed out to him that, by aiding 
Franco, he uas playing into the hands of the 
Dictators, he said m the Commons debate on 
IGtli March 1938 that “ the Government hart 
ne%-er taken that view ” On 2nd November he 
deplored the “eternal tendency to suspicion 
of Germany and Italy and the \iew that they 
had designs of permanently cttablishing them- 
«el\cs m Spain and the belief that Spain 
itself will presently be setting up a Fascist 
State” He believed both views to be ‘ entire- 
ly unfounded.” He added i 

“When I was at Munich I spoke on the subject of 
the future of Spam with Herr Hitler and Signor >Iussoliiu. 
and both of them assured me moM definitely that they 
had no lemlonal ambitions whatever in Spain. 

And on 21st January 1939, again in the 
House, he said : 
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“Only iho Ollier day when we were m Howe We Urt year. He (Mr. ChamUrlam) ha* Ulen the whole 
received Ofiain ireiJi, rrpealrJ a.wranw. W Si#«or Iwrden upon lumwir, and we tan only lru»t that hr will 
Muvsolmi and Count Ciatio confirming what llity bad not Im found unecmal lo It.” 
oircady told ua, that they had nothing lo aiJt of bpaio 

after the war wa» over : and, of course, I had aimilar Wliat IS the chief eleiiieUt in the Fabcist 
tMiitantc* from llrrr Hitler." /on„ govcnuncnt ? In it »ot that a country 

Mr. Chamberlain has again been proved to under that form of government is simply under 
Itc urong Hticl the “ itsaumtiecii ”, on tthich lie tlie control of one man ? Arc we not m Eng* 
iclicd, have been shown lo be worthless. Spain land cojiiiiig scry cloec to that fonn of govern- 
is now a Fasuisl State, a signatory of the i^ti- ment 7 Tlic pre-cnl Prime Mmistcr, ami 


Comintern Pact, and its hurboura arc at the indeed all of his supjmilcrs, were elected to 
disposal of Geniiany and Italy in ihe event oi this Parliament as supiwrtcrs of and believer^ 


war. Air. Cliurchill, writing in the Daily in collctfiivt* ‘^ccurity. They Jiad to profc“s 
Telegraph t20th April 1939), points out that such a belief to the electors otherwise thc> 
tile Bntjsii Cotiservative rigid wing, who have would never have been returned xo cfllce, as 
given Franco such passionoic aupiwri., must tlie feeling in the countrj’ for collective security 
now be the prey to many misgivings. was mj strong — as liaii been sliown by the 

Five days before the Gciman troops enter- ballot taken by the League of Nations Union 
cd Prague on 15th Alarch — ^that exact dal* not long before the election. It was not long 
having been publibhcd ten days before in a however before Mr. Chamberlain himself 
London newspaper and also announced official- described collective security as ‘‘midsummer 
ly in Paris-^ir Samuel Hoarc, the Home irndness ”. His followers, who had never be- 
Sccretary, assured the country that wc were in Iicvcd in collective security, were only too glad 
for an unprecedented cm of peace an<l pros- to come out into tlie ojwn and, whenevep a 
perily— a ” Golden Age.” Only a day or twr chance occurred, to sneer at the League of 
fiad to pass to show that instead wo were on Nations and all it stood for. 
the brink of a world catastrophe Mf Chamberlain weuv to Germany.^ He 

For eight years the National Government believed in the word of Herr Hitler la spiJo of 
have been m charge of the affairs of this coun- that gentleman having broken every pledge he 
try. They have neglected and poohpoohed tho had given up to that date. Mr. Chamberlain 
warnings given them They have led the went -to Italy and drank toasts to the King of 
country to the brink of war, incurred an un- Italy ns Emperor of Ethiopia He bclicvcil 
prccedentcd lo-ad of debt, and then ask ua to that he bad formed tie? of friendship with 
be grateful that they have kept us from th'‘ Signor Mussolini and arranged that the Anglo- 
actual outbreak of war involving this countiy Haban Part should come into force. Signor 
Now they are making bi-lateral pacts with Mussolini, on las part, undcrlook to withdraw 
separate 'nations, instead of having the strong the Italian soldiers am mir msterial from 
collective security of many nations which thc>' Spam as soon os the so-callcd Civil War there 
mieht have had when they took office— and w«w ended Mussolini, also, has proved that 
Uich they would have had if they had been hi** pronuses are like piecrust, made to be 
true to their election pledges They have had broken. . j 

no policy— nothing but drift Never was such Mr. Chamberlain has now been driven 
a mess made of the country’s affairs back to collective security as the only sccuritv 
The only self-re-pectmg thing that Mr. Cham- for this country From his pom. of view H 
berlain and his Government could do— after not a big all-cnibracing policy for the peace of 
having been shown to be so wrong m tlieir the world, but a selfish policy for Great 
outlooks and estimates— is to resign and make Britain, and on that ground he is prepared m 


wav for others more competent. But when adopt ik But the interesting thing is Jmt jusl 
^ . “Vm” men in the as he swing? from one policy to another so do 


one sees a majority of Ye? ...w— ... .. „ , ■ , ' i ' -- 

Wnii«;p of Commons, ready to go into tbs his follower!, in Parliament loke up the policy 
lobbies to support whatever policy Air. Cham- vvhich^ he declares to be his. In_ a democracy 


hprwfn for the moment puts forward, wc are it « the {>eople who .adopt a policy .and they 
inclined to ask w'hcthor we in this country, ‘bat policy 


l,nTpr^(hc''leadcrship of Mr. Chamberlain, are Under FavcKin it ia the leader who chooses ' 

gJaduallv becoming a Fascist State_^ ^ follow it 


aS Churchill writing in the Daily Tele- whether (hey like it or not. The Conscrvativ 
quote ,' 11 . follow’ exactly on Fascist lines Tliov ohi 


graph ; 

“ There 
Governnieat 


e>er hi* been In England such 
9 ibai under which ' '■■■■' 


. , - Tliey obey 

,m %M' leader and follow him whatever way the 

h»ve dwell for the wind blows. It is the individual and not the 
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policy that the Concervatnec toUoiv thfie- 
m hi che danecr to th.c 
other nations itho may pot «'= t “* 
country’s following any decided policy 


Lord Hahta. m|omicd ^ ‘Set^n’;””.!: 

ShlSdoT.ii‘l!lt.mn^^^ 

"?e„;;s^^s‘-rrSmaSr 

KtaL 

miglit leturn to Germany car > * ,y„ied lO 

without any public mtimatioi . 

£rst:,:S “tfhL”,.rtlcd"t “the 

Swtt Co'lons Mr U'""*'; noSl 
the Hou^e that the return pecial 

course of “Ste“Wor 

Z'S Uas'faror '.ooh £ -rSM 
Sennan' “Sr ’cm^icd tn a — andum 
dealing compreheu»i'cly. ' situation 

“"•“Tt liilLffirm "Ji: Return nint-aU;. 

G^n.an?;r'%r» for Fot^J 

r-ir. “ a,.:^ W 

a“l\t“nahl=tLcJhnn tal»ntotUc^ 

a».'orrd”:f Sud to 

of a grehc poner In '““y exhibition ol 

shoics exactly hoiv mud. '“I™ » “I “™ g 
Herr Hitler to taendsnp »>“• 

Neville Henderson’s return to Berlin n 
Middy taken as an attempt on the 
Chamberlain to again t y ^ jj u 

policy of that 

known as One of the dnei ^p. He 

policy and an admirer of the Nazi rcpnic 
ought never to have been sent back as amba^ 
sador to continue a policy pro^etl to 
impossible. Chamberlain 

-tvs" ; “is"'?' ni 'ymt^ diided ” «h.th„ the 
aSiexafion of Albln.a is to be ijrogn^or 
not. The rinic.^ last suggcsti^d *at 

Perth, our Ambassador who has just i^ 
from Rome, may ha%e ° Sd 

Italian Government that Great Bntam -Rould 


leiogni-e the annexation of Albania if Italy 
weie prcpaied to carry out the terms of the 
^nglo-Italiau Agreement m spirit as well as in 
letter In other words, we prepared to 

bribe Italy to carry out her pledged by 

reetgnwng as legitimate her rape of Alban a 

It is all a very sad commeniary on the 
depths to winch British diplomacy and prestige 
ha\e fallen under the picscnt Government. 

The more one thinks of the mess into 
nliieh the norld has fallen today, the more one 
realises the imperative necessity of having a 
Laguc of Nation^a League not of sovereign 
S »ho insist on letainmg the tvhole o 
their sovereignty intact hut of States that mil 
recognise the ovcr-ndiiig authority of the 
Lea^e We have advanced througli the stages 
of tnbal, clan and local government to the idea 
of nation-iiide government nnli no tariff or 
other barriers within the nation. It may be 
lookmg a long way ahead, but it cerminly must 
come ^ncr or later, that there will be 
a world government of free peoples each con- 
nv.lhng their own dessiny within their jationm 
boundaries but subject in m 

the siiiier-nalionBl goverment Only so wi I 
.ariffs really be done away with, trade will bo 
flee; and eo-oi)cratioii wall take the place of 
cut-Uiroiit compctilion It is il view that, in 
the world today, seems almost impossible of 
aehievemen. But it can never be achieved 
unless and until some with vision see the 
possibilities and, as missionaries m a war- 
wracked world, try to spread the light that is 
111 them amongst the darkness wuh which they 
arc surrounded 


Since ^he above was written the Govern- 
ment ha%e suddenly introduced Con^cnption 
They have done so without wnsullmg th- 
leaders of the Opposition or the Trade Union, 
"nd m flat contradiction of their pledge, given 
only five weeks ago that 'bhere w^ d be no 
Conscnptioon m time of peace, ^le Prime 
Minister attempts to justify this pledge-break- 
ing by arguing that at the present time peace 
ca^ot be said to exist in any sen e of 

the word — or, alternatively, vhat the pledge 
not to introduce Conscription m time of peace 
was a pledge given to the House of Commons 
and {he House of Commons can release him 
from it. But what new' doctrine is this ? ^ hen 
did a pledge given by the Prime Minister to the 
House of Commons cease to be a pledge given 
to the country ? , , . 

But Air. Chamberlain s arguments are 
detrimental not merely to our liberties but to 
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llic general geud faitli, Herr Hiller nnd Signor 
MusBolmi, as we all know liavc set a new low 
stamlanl in tiic matter uf giving ami bicakiiig 
jiledges. Must we add iiur mitc ? As Mr. 
Attlee remarked in 'the House of Commons, lli* 
Prime Minister gave a pledge ami in ihc'*. 
days “theic were fur too many people wlic 
IjcJd tliat pledges wwc gi%en under a certain 
set of cireumsvunte-s and could be disrcg-irdcd 
if circumstances clianged.” 

It is, of course, the ca&c that it is not so 
much (he raaCter of Ctmscripdion aa the 
manner of its introduction winch has rouse«1 
the Opposition (although Labour Icadcis can- 
not forget 'chat m France it was by using con- 
scripts that the Government was able to break 
strikes. In this country too they sec that if 
labour should strike against uniust condition- 
of work, this Government would have no 
hesitation in using men conscripted into the 
Army in order to break Ibe strike) It is 
rather too bad that Conscription has to be 
introduced in a hurry, without consulting the 
Opposition, because Mr. Chamberlain has dis- 
covered, within the last fi'c weeks, tJiat ibcrc 
is not in any real sense a state of peace m 
Euiope The Ojiposition liavc been telling 
liim this for the last two and a half years. Mr 
Cliombcriam says that a measure of Consenp 
tion was absolutely essential if opinion on the 
continent was to be conimccd tliat we were 
really m earnest m our detcnnin.ition to rcsis. 
aggression. But if the continent is seoptic.i} 
whose fault is that but Mr Chamberlain’s 
It was Mr, Chuiiibcrlam who -tlirew' over Mr 
Eden, and with him the League of Nations, in 
order to flirt with Signor Mussolini It was 
Mr. Chamberlain who visited Iialv and “rais- 
ed ills glass 'to the Emperor of Ethiopia ” U 
was Mr. Chamberlain who at Munich decided 
the fate of the Czechs, who Were not allowed 
to join in the discussion*, and came home 
trustfully waving a paper in which it was pro- 
claimed 'that England and Germany -vcould 
never again make war on one another Indee«I 
the truth is that Mr. Chamberlain is the type 
of politician, not unknown on the confincDt 
but new to this country, who finds it easier to 
believe his country's enemies than Jus coun- 
try's friends. , , . 

Even now, is it quite certain that Wr. 
Chamberlain has given up l»s policy of 
AlipcaBMDCnt 7 Consenlil.on, kc b.hA 
nccossaiy to convinco opinion abread But 
Silo to offered Consmplioii vim one baud, 
Sth the Ollier lie made a tnendly gv-ime to 
Herr Hitler by seuilmg back to GoniMU, as 
our Ambassador the nolonou, Mv.lle Hendcr- 


bOii. Even if our Amba’i-ador in Germany 
were not a well-known Nazi-philc, he should 
be disiinw»od his pu-t. Wiio bui. he, during all 
thc^e years of diteriuratioii, should have had 
hiB ear to the ground and have warned his 
nmcinwjtnt of what whd to jjv expected? As 
Time and Tide coiimieius in an editorial this 
week ; 

**The worbi Hew in liie pruccbs of consolidatiun 
ccaiDM liie Aim PuMcrt it ihe relurn uf S.r Netille 
iiimi](TM>n lu ncrlm . . lie it pru-Nati snJ maket no 

pretence ififl fie ft nul. He fiat tfiown nu intisfil ’Clu 
Ge.man affairs and hat helpeil to encourage liie opiim.tm 
ibal made the Brilith Cournmeni pursue the policy of 
* appeateiiirnt ' long efier 'appeasement* had hecome 
ilangeront, an Dpliini«in, mnreoter, llial caused appreciable 
drlajs in the prrparaliunt for uar and fur ritilien defence. 
Now iliai peace and wer hang in ihe balance, it it 
rcandetous ifiat Cieit Orilain tfiouIJ le repreieoied in 
Berlin l>y Sir Neville llenderton.” 

No, if the Government were really in 
earnest they would be less equivocating. 
They would have consulted the Opposition 
Icailcis before introducing Coii'^ription, They 
would liavc di'i)cn-ed with Sir Neville Hender- 
son And. biftving tlic Nazi ban, they would 
have taken heart of grate and made Mr. 
tVji)<toij CburcbiJ] tlio new ^Jinistcr of Supply. 

La<t but not least the acid test of tins 
(tmernmenfs snirerity in icsisting the chal- 
lenge of the Ams Powers will bo foiintl m their 
lelation-. wiih Hiissia. Eren at tins eleventh 
Ik'Up chey arc more circumspect in their de,'il- 
mg- with Gcniiiiny tlian (hey arc with the 
al>H»hitelv mdi'iiensable Uiia-ia. Even at thi« 
cJeienth hour, they iJicreby suggest, fliey still 
hanker after Appeasement — hanker, that is 
after tJic hope that some n.iy m.iy be found of 
mduemg Poland Vo give way just a htffc bit 
to Ccnuaoy In his attitude towards Czccho- 
Siovaki.! the Prime Minister showed that he 
was a Milling victim of German propaganda. 
Docs he, one wonders, accept any of the 
Gcniian propaganda about the so-caDnl " cor- 
ridor”? (Which never was an artificial 
rorrKJor, but has aJnays been part of Poland. 
East Prussia hes the other side of the corridor 
not because she w.as cut off from Germany, but 
because she was never in rcrility a part of 
Ociinanj'. She iras the first Gcrnian colonij 
The Peace Treaties did not carve out a wrong 
here, tJiey mciciy restored fhe former status 
quo) At all events it is clear from Herr 
Hitler’s s|*ccch, which has jutt come (hrough. 
that he hope* to scp.arate England from tha 
ne«- Polish Alliance. He denounces the Gcr- 
man-PoU*h Non-Aggression Treatv'. Plainly 
Poland is to be (ho next more. And thougfi he 
denouBccs al«> the Anglo-German Naval 
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found the flame of patriotism burning airongcr 
than elsewhere jii the hearts of the people, a 
patnotitin mingled with sadness at the back- 
ward conditions of the peasants and with ao 
impotent hatred of tlie Italians whose hands 



Tlie b*Mr «nj thf Diu-au^ <■< 
the ulde^l town ot Ml>«n a 


poor. Passing the Mosciuc they said ; We liavc 
a fine .Mosque and a beautiful bank opposite, 
but no comfort in our homes. Our situation is 
incredibly bad, Foieigners, Italians and 
\ugOsla\s, are employed in preference to the 
Atbaucsc, all aie fascists and all are spies. A 
young man from Scutari who liad been in 
Aincnea to study and become an Engineer was 
unable to hnd a situation, wliile many foreign- 
ers who had not Ills qualifications were engaged 
e\ery' day. IMienevcr we arc employed our 
wages are much less than those of tlie foreign- 
ers. A foreign professor earns 30 Napoleons a 
month (about Rs. 450) an Albauese with the 
same degrees 7 Napoleons. .\n Italian workman 
Is paid 6 Najwlcons, an .Mbancse 1 to 2 Napo- 
lc.ins In Vlone in the south wiicre they ex- 
tract oil the Albancsc pojiulation lias been 
du\c« away to give place to an Italian 
< oloii}' " 

From Scutari we went to Tirane, the 
lapital. still under construction. Big avenues 
'Mth no buildings, huge gardens with no trees 
or flowers, a few caics on the French style, 
nothing of any sjKcial interest except the c\cr 
picturc'que crowd 

Fmiii there we plungcil into the Albanian 
inonniain' with their distant blue ranges, (heir 



A quBinl eld of Ell>&»« 



ALBANIA 
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unbritlged. In the evenmga we would pitch 
our tent preferably near a village and the 
peasants would come and ha%c a look at u? 
They would come riding and \ery solemnly 



Oiir camp in the bii^h 

show u^ tlicir horses, their gun' and ammuni- 
tion'. The horses were 'omctime' fine be.i't' 
the guns were old Turkish nflo' Now and 
again we would meet .a youdi having learnt 
French at school and able to translate for u' 
They were all cxtieraeiy astonished th.at wo 
liad no weapons. In .\lbania 


I must Ine here, without instiucliuu, without the 
books I want, without ait. without evchaug- 
mg m> ideas with aujbody You cannot 
imagine what isolauon that i'.’ We were 
'urpiised to lirar that he possessed quite a 
'inail hhiaty where Fourner, RoU'scau. Vol- 
tane. Diderot Mar\ and Lomn were to- 
gether with shakespeaic. Victor Hugo and 'O 
on Win ilo yon read all tliat we asked 
• t hope things may clninge one d.iy and that 
my country and the world niaj need me " 
Where ilid yon learn Engli'h we asked 
.ind non tame the mo<t amazing an-wer’ “ I 
learnt U all alone from books.' We weie 

•lecply iinprc"id by tins intcHeciual staving 
and anlour. think what courage it t.ikes to 
I'dueate j ourself .‘luiuist unctiucation, to bo 
energetic when nobody el'C i'. lO look high foi 
vour ideals when you are ail alone to do ii 
Thioughout .\lbania we met many youtii' 
haimg ab-orbcil We-tern Literature to an 
am.iziiig degree It «a' a plca-mv to -peak lO 
them ami wo wonder liow tlic\ feel now. when 
.ill thev Une will be 'till more downtrodden 
than It wu' when wc weie tliire It i' strange 
.Hiid r.dher sail how people in ea‘>iern Europe 
'till look on the French repubhe a* the heir of 
the great revolution of 1789 and they hope that 


every man worth the name , 

earned we.ipon' I especially . * 

remember a youth sitting one - ^ 

night m our tent showing O'* his f C) 

revoh er '• But did you also ^ J 

carrj* n today in the bazar’’ t* 

we asked romembenng the bazar A-. f • 

where we had ourselves innocent- . < ,* . , T '• d ■."'f * » : 

ly bought bicad and egg' “ Of r *. ^ ^ „ 

'■ Just imagine if anybody wu' to F-, ‘r^ *“ r ' . ’ - ' 'v' c . -i 

'mack my face. I could not Uic 

with such an insult iinawengcd ■■ * ", '• " ‘*’»V*'* *7’*'-::?^ 

“Oh!" said we and had another \ .-i • -• 

look at him. he was 'mail. dark. — r- 

cariying his head proudly and ^ ^ 

with flaming blaciw c>C' He had L ' , t '*'* 

hclfictl Us well, he knew how to ^ -* "V. 

arrange thing', he knew how to ^ .,■^<.■ 2 '’'..' 

take decisions .Vnothcr day .as 
we Were cycling along far from 

eVCiything a youth 'teppl'll for- ■nc*iU iu.<v]uf nnr ilio Ills. Sutin 

w ard .and said' ; “ Do you 'jx'iik 

Engiijii 7 •• Wo said, wc did. .uid got off our some help will conic siKimr or laur from the 

bicjclcs and startcxl talking with hmi He land of libcr<> IVnir kllows, jf tiny only 

s^pokc goo*f and fluent Engli-li ttlicn he heard reahicd how thing' arc tiKl.ay ! 
wc came from Paris his cjc' grew drr.aiuy and A few da\s laur the hraki'* of our 

he said: "How can one lease Pans to come bicycles refused to work any longer on tJie 

to .XJbania ! I am dying to go to Pans, but Albanian road<; it w.as inipo-'ible to repair 
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them anil when the last one broke my t^ilc 
iiaii a bad fall auil »udd(iily found l)cr»c(f 
on the road mUIi face unit both hands bleeding 
abundantly. Happily a loiry came by and 
took us for some H\o hours on inciediblc roads 
to a small town wliere we at 'once asked 
for the doctor. I 3 ut the doctor was not to be 



Ledi, 3 smalt harbour near Oura»o and iis 
inhabitants 


had, we heaid he was gone on a fortnight’s rule 
on horse-back into the mountains where one 
Albanian had been shot by another in a 
family stii/c of that kind Italians call vendcft.i 
That 18 a thing always going on m the Albanian 
mountains, insulting and killing niul reveiiging 


the killing foi generations. And tins state of 
tliiiigii fuimhari'es the Albanian with war and 
death, he is not afraid and the first thing in 
the worhl for him is his honour. So I can only 
think that whatever may bapjicn m the towns, 
the Italians will Im\e a ^cly bad time m the 
inouiitaiiis. The AIb.ini.an flag is ml ami 
black, strangely dark and ciolent colours. 
You see the pe.is.ints riding about with solemn, 
fierce faces, and in that Europe, where ecciy 
;«*a*.int mil giie you n kind grcvtini; when 
met far m the country, the Albanian just looks 
at }ou with his proud bJnek eyes and no 
feature of his inoces on cro-sing the strange*- 
i« the nilderncs'. Strange pcojile. On the 
rtlicr hand wonderfully ho>.pitabIc. You can 
lake shelter in the {loore-t jieasant's liouse, he 
will welcome jou glaily and share liis shnidc 
food n-ith you. 

The Albanian town** have notiiiug 
Eurofiean about them, they are oriental, the 
diop< aie bazars wlici-c you see the various 
articles being made by hand and where you 
hear the incessant song of the hammers. Xo 
doubt it ha« been an irresistible call of the 
East to the " Islnin-loMiig ” Italian^, but still 
one wonders what can be tlic usc of n military 
expedition in a eountrj' where you already 
pos'C'S all that is worth having. 

Mshs. 
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THE WAR-PSYCHOLOGY 


By Prof Dh. KRISHNA PR.\SAKNA MUKER.TI. m a , n rhil. 
Fornicrli/ of Visi'o-DhorotK SanfiNikclan 


A QUARTER OF A CENTURY agO lUc WOlIl] WaS Ul 
srci’f ■s’-f S jile-oiily war. kt teiininatcd after n 
Ion- four years’ term. Its horror# found 
poignant expression m the writings of eminent 
men of all the countno*. Its recurrence na^ 
unthinkable m 1920. Fascinating schemes 
were formulated to put a stop to wars m future. 
And 'itill they come Today there is a whisper 
in thrwnuUwar is coming AH the nalions 
of the world are reanumg. 

Uliat are the c.au^cs of this pugn.acity in 
man ’ Various explanations haxc b«n 
SSeked to account for this complex mental 

pSomcnon. Wo sl.oll »' *>>' 

(,„d kilf Xwh olbor) l,cc.™,o ll.o>- h»vc a 


naiUial cmung for it, that is, Iwcausc they 
love a fight every now and then. This may 
mean ciffier of two thing-', fn the first place, 
it may mean that men fight because they feel 
a idiysieal necessity for it. pi-t as .i liealthy 
man is m need of physical pxcicisc. .Against 
tins contention it in.ay be argued Ih.^t no 
animal likes to kill its species for the mcie 
plcasuic of it and man is certainly not an 
exception to this. It is true that man in pnini- 
tu-e times was more inclined to romc to blows 
with the member? of his own species than he is 
today, but he did so under jninful compuKioii, 
because in a primitii’c socnal organisation (or 
in the absence of any social organisation) 
tlicrc was no other means of securing justice 
for one’s self than by t.aking tlio law into one’s 
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a iiubk-r iJcalkin thun thoiic hithertu inculcated 
on tliu narrower platfunu of nalional-palrio- 
tisui and prejudiced racc-arrogange. But bucli 
tcaciiinga (o l)o fruitful inu:it be conuncnccd 
under uiiijncious uorld-conditiuns and the inott 
Obscntial of lliosc condiliona la the dibU])pcar> 
ancu of wcuknois from those ctlinio and cultural 
Miiila which atpiro to be the torch-bcarera of 
tins new idealism, because the licliilcsa hermit- 
nuiiona offer thcraselvea aa the most attractive 


victiijia upon wJiich tJje aggressive powers can 
satisfy tijeir ignoble greedT A disarmed India 
and a disunited China may serve as the most 
jwtent explosives to ignite a world-tonflagra- 
Uon. Under these tragic conditions it follow^ 
that a disarmament conference can be only 
successful when all the major nations of tlic 
world acquire mute or 1c'«h equal strength in Iho 
imlilaiy aiiu moral Bensc. Only Uicn will tl.e 
worldwide war-suspicion begin to fade away. 


A CIULLENCE OF TIUPURI ’1*0 CHRISTIANS 
Bv CYRIL MODAJC 


1:4 1885 the Indian National Congress met m 
Bombay for Oie fan»t time. W. C. Bonnerjee 
waa the President. The Congress then was .a 
small body of Indian patriots, who felt it 
their moral responsibility to articulate the 
National aspirations of the Indian intelligentsia 
What strides the Congress has made in iialf-a- 
century t Today it articulates with fearless 
determination the aspirations of the vast 
majority of the Indian population Today it i; 
the National organization througli which the 
kisan and the bkumijan no less than the 
educated, women no less than men, carry on 
tlio sacred fight for freedom The pageant of 
these fifty-two years was aptly symbolized in 
the Presidential procession, led by fifty-two 
elephants decked m royal trappings, bearing 
large portraits of national leaders Indeed, few 
countries Have had such a succession of heroic 
leaders as India has during the last hal/-a- 
century. If India has yet not achieved com- 
plete independence it is not because of the 
dearth of bigh-calibre leadership but because 
of the fatal conspiracy between illiteracy and 
religionists But India is on the march Ite- 
actionary forces are doomed 

The Tripuri Session of the Indian National 
Concrcss is considered by some to have been a 
eorrt' failure. Others think it was. a great 
success Wo have all read the speeches made 
by Rightists and Leftists m support ^ or m 
opposition to the various reso utions. There is 
no need for another report of the happenings at 
Trinuri Let us rather try to understand the 


tom down It became amply clear that under 
llie Rightist oanner Jiavo assembled people of 
various shades of political and moral opinion, 
sclf-sacnficing Gandhiaoists, astute Patelites, 
autocratic Uamrajists, and ambitious politicians 
of vacillating convictions, while on tho side 
of the Leftists arc those- who belong to tlio 
Congress Socialist Parly, Royists, some oxtre- 
iiiists, and a few who have grievances 
against some pontifical ruling of Vallabhbhai 
Patel 

The Leftists made it quite plain that tlicy 
welcomed a united front but would compromise 
none of the essentials of their creed. With un- 
canny insidit the Leftists discovered th® re- 
actionary forces in the Rightist camp. Their 
challenge to these forces was unmistakable. 
The Rightists were exerting all their energy to 
safeguard their conservatism and check a pro- 
gfxjssive revolutionary movement Tho clash re- 
vealed Uiat what used to be a vague Socialist 
tendency has become a vigorous Socialist move- 
ment And it IB bound to grow. Opposition is 
6Uie to help it to gather strength. Criticism w ill 
certainly spur it on to c!e.arer definitions. The 
fact that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru friiled to bring 
about a compromise shows that the Leftists 
have sufficient faith in their programme and 
creed to be willing to part company with the 

E owerful Rightists and Nehru himself if need 
e As a matter of fact, the chief complaint 
against the Rightists is that they have no pro- 
gramme of action commensurate with the 
desperate needs of the country. 

It is wrong to believe that even the most 
extreme among the Leftists minimize the extent 
of the progress made so far or the value of the 
Gandliian pliilosophy TJiey rejoice in tlic 
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T\onder£ul progress made. But they 
sentimental enough to interpret “‘d 
stand-still as progress. They honour 

and his heroie'eflits. But they “md 

to the fact that great as its “‘'.evementa haw 
been m the past, Gandhiamsm “ 

tempered in the hre of socialism il it is to M 
an effective instrument for the nert phase of the 
battle for freedom. On the 
could not return from pipnn 'ittot iMhng 
that the Rightists have '> 1 ™,“™'®,'.' ,he 

Gandhiji’s name ‘“t thi 

highest interests of the country P 
obduracy that the Rightists 
the best welfare of the “ 

SSr aSr^'S;^ e»g'coStL 7 

“ma% for SuL'bSel 

ence that the Rightists ga e - Hifficult to 

propetsw; phalanx of fte nstionahj movement 

fs now the “h striving to 


18 now the conservuwtc, etnvme to 

radical phalanx haa arntY"'* 
make its infihohce felt ,Th« 


LeRisl.) are usiSg no magical 

So?''theJnrh|d£.mpl,nen^^^^^^^^^^ 

secret of their conviction that cullurai, wcia^ 
and economic emancipatiin is 

pohtical'emancipation if ^Do the 

to be permanent and wortn^nue 
Rightists share this conviction 

TT 1,1 T T tieki professor of Politics at 
,heSnUnu-emVta.ffhi» « .0 
the Tripuri Congress : 


The younger generation of the Congress 
seems to have anticipated _ such a massage. 
They are definitely socialiaticaliy minded. 

Tlie national situation today has a tre- 
mendous challenge for the Christian comiimniiy. 
We have long kept aloof under various prelects 
from the fighting line. We have long deluded 
omselves with all kinds of sophistry. Of course, 
there have been exceptions, but few and far 
between The time has come wlien Indian 
Christians must get free from tlic inhibitions of 
a century and take their stand alongside of 
their nou-Chnstian brothers and sisters, and 
fight shoulder to shoulder for the freedom and 
hSour -of the Motherland. Espcciafiy all 
Christian realists, all those whose hearts beat 
fast at the challenge of radical Christianity, 
must not lose this opportunity of raugmg them- 
selves against the exploitation of the Mcak, 
against the perpetuation of un-Christian dis- 
tmetions, against phansccisra of all kinds, 
cowardly compromise. In Jesus Christ, 
we profess to follow, wo have the champion of tho 
economically disinhented, of ^ i*' 

mhenled, of the politically and socmlly ms- 
intented. ana of the morally and spiritually dis- 
inhcrilcd. Will wo bo true to Him and bravely 
meet the Cross tor Ihc sake of liberating tho 
oppressed, setting free tho cnptucs, ensuring that 
the poor have tho same rights as the nch? Or, 
will wc shrink and justify by chicanery our 

‘‘“'T'S'si^mctoSIaid that Cliristianily has 
nothing to do with politics-^a very convenient 
doctrine for the politician. When tho, early 
Christians threatened to revolutionise socict> on 
the principles of Jesus, they w ere beheaded ; now 
they are simply told that they arc being urt- 
Chnstiaa. The exploitation of that tremendous, 
explosive, revolutionary thing, thc bospcl, m 
the interests of the slatxa oho reminds one of 
Kincsiev’s remark that the Bible w.is being 
turned by the opponents of socml rcfomi in Ins 
day into " a mere special constable s hand- 
book — an opium-dose for keeping Masts of 
burden patient while they were being over- 
loaded.” 



EDUCmON OF THE ILUHJANS U. P. 


By a HARUAN SEVAK, Delhi 


A coAjPARATivE study of the nork done by 
Provincial Governments for the educational 
advancement of Harijans in the three major 
Congress provinces of XJ. P., Madras and 
Bombay will re^’oal the sad picture of the edu- 
cational condition of XJ. P. Harijans We all 
agree that the problem is an immense one and 
needs long time, patience and large funds before 
it can be completely solved But within our 
own possibilities have we been able to carry 
out our responsibilities to our down-trodden 
brethren ? It is a sad truth that we have Aery 
little to our credit in this matter. So Jet ua 
awake and fulfil our long^neglected duty 

With all the show and profession by the 
past Governments, and even the present Con- 
gress Government in XJ P., of their anxiety 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
ignorant Hanjans, very little substantial work 
has been done to implement this The population 
of Harijans in XJ. P , according to the Census 
of 1931, is 113 lacs out of a total of 4S4 lacs, 
which comes to 23%. This is a stupendously 
large figure of a erore and 13 lacs consisting 
of : 


Chsfflars 

Pa»» 

Koru 

Dhobis 

Bhuigis 

ShJpksra 

Khatiks 

Others 


63 Ises 
Hi . 

. n „ 

6i .. 
5 , 


9J 


and the percentage to the total population also 
is the biggest of all Provinces. It may also be 
noted here that among the Hanjsns pS yoriom 
provinces in the country, U. P. Harijans stimd 
the- lowest in literacy. The following table 
brings out the fact clearly : 

Percentage of L-teracf of Hsrt/aiis in rfifferent 
States and Provuices 
Ttavancoio 
Baroda 
Cochin 
Bengal 
Assam 
Bombay 
Madras 

Bihar & Onssa 


^ " / „iis 7 ihf. U. P. Government should 


of ilaiijans, c\cn considering only the popula- 
tion basis, letting alone the greater and more 
urgent needs of the very ignorant Harijans. 
Madras and Bombay Governments, w^th 
their much lesser populations, have- 
progressed much more than the XJ. P. 
Government in the Educational uplift of 
Harijans The population of ''Harijans m 
hladras, according to 1931 Census, is 72 lacs 
ID a total of 467‘lacs, which comes to 15% only. 
In Bombay, including Sind, the Harijans num- 
ber 18 lacs in a total population of 219 lacs, 
which moans a percentage of 8 only. From the 
abo\c figures, it is quite clear that the needs 
of Harijans are much more in XJ. P. than in 
Madras or m Bombay. The Harijan popula- 
tion in XJ. P as compared with its total popu- 
lation IS peater by 7-^% than that in. Ziladros 
and by 15% than that in Bombay. Let us see- 
what the comparative figures, of special expen- 
diture on the education work for Harijans, are 
m the three provinces under consideration. 

The hladras Government spent Bs. 6,93,200 
or nearly 7 lacs m the year 1937-38 on the 
special duration of Harijans alone. For the 
same purpose the budget estimate for 1938-39 
was Ra 7,59,000 But m XJ. P, the amount 
spent on the education of Harijans was in 
1936-37 only Rs 2,36,323 and m the year 1937-38 
Rs 2,41,328, ie, Rs. 5,000 more than m Uie 
previous year. The Harijan population of 
U P 13 greater than that in Madras by 41 lacs, 
but the expenditure on Harijan uplift in XJ. P. 
is less by about five lacs of rupees. It can 
thus 1)0 calculated that while the Madma 
Government spent 18 pico per Jiead of its 
Harijan population, the XJ. P. Government 
spent only four pics. The comparison is a 
strong criticism of the half-hearted work 
done by the XJ. P. Government, who seem to 
be rather not as sympathetic as they ought to 
be. It is no wonder then that we hear some- 
times loud complaints about the cvtiemc 
slowness of the U. P. Government in this 
matter. Some people go to the extent of even 
saying that the Government is rather deh- ' 
berately neglecting their duty to Harijans. 
Tliis ia no doubt an unfair criticism But 
at the same time we have to admit that Harijan- 
uplift work m XJ. P. has not been aa swift as 
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it ought to have been. The figures of literacy, 
rather illiteracy of U. P. Uarijans given above 
and of the very low (less than 1/4 of Madras) 
expenditure per head incurred by the U. P. 
Government for them bear eloquent testimony 
to this statement. 

Neglect itself is a bad thing, and wilful 
neglect, if at all, more so. If, as some say, the 
U. P. Government is rather wilfully neglecting 
— which we certainly do not vouch for — then 
thcie is danger ahead of us If we whole- 
heartedly desire that Harijans should feel that 
they are part and parcel of our nation, and if 
wo are true in our profession that we are 
Wedded to the lemoval of eocial disabilmcs ot 
Harijans and to their uplift, then let us 
march ahead swiftly. The sooner wo push 
forward our Hanjan brethren educationally, 
the better for our nation The U P. Govern- 
ment would, therefore, do well to follow the 
cvvample of the Maaras and Bombay Govem- 
mentg in this matter 


Splcial Depabtmemts 
The Labour Department m Madras, which 
IS in charge of the welfaie-work for Hanjans, 
mas started as early as 1919, while ta U P the 
Special Department for this work was consti- 
tuted only m 1934 In Bombay also the Back- 
ward Class Department was formed lo 1934, 
but Bombay bad made much progress both in 
its policy and the amount of work done, before 
the Special Department was created. The 
Special Department m U P has a very inade- 
quate staff, consisting of one Special Officer and 
bis Assistant at the top and one supervisor for 
each of the 48 districts of the Province and a 
few municipal towns The supervisors are a 
low-paid body on the grade of only Rs 30/- 
lo Rs. 60/-. Besides this, they are all under 
Won-pensionable service and 28 of them arc 
still temporary. For such a meagre salary and 
'i^der BUch unsafe conditions of service we 
cannot get efficient staff. Hence it is no wondw 
th.at the Special Department has not been able 
to fulfil the expectations it inspired. A lowly- 
Paid and ill-equipped official in charge of 
Special work of a district is in roost casra •» 
^aste and burden on the Government. If he 
possesses missionary zeal, the case is diffetrat, 
A mi-=sionaiv would work on even sla^aUon 
^age, and he would do much better work tnan 
«^cll a handsomely-paid official entru^ed mth 
such work. So the supervnsing staff m «« 
special department has not shown good r^e 
far If the U P Government pros its faitn 


to cheapness, and to its meagre efforts, it can 
never accomplish its stupendous task of the 
removal of illiteracy of lacs and millions of 
Harijans. 

The Special Department in iladras is a 
much better one than this. At the top of the 
Labour (or Hanjan) Department is the Labour 
Commissioner, a senior I.C.S. officer, and he is 
assisted by a personal assistant, a manager and 
a staff of 20 clerks. The Collectors cf 
districts are directly in charge of the uplift 
work in tiicir areas and they are assisted by 
Labour Officers of the grade of Deputy Tahsil- 
dars each of whom m turn is assisted by a 
staff of clerks for office work and special revenue 
inspectors and special over&cers for e.vecutive 
work There are 14 such Labour Officers 
stationed in different districts of the Province. 
But m U P the lower staff of the Special 
Department works under the control of the 
Local Boards, which, we all know, have not 
been specially favourable to Harijan education. 
The Bombay Backward Class Department 
consists of a senior ICS Officer and his three 
Divisional Assistants are Senior Tahsildars, 
and (he Department takes the help of missio- 
nary bodies like the H. S. Sanghs and makes 
them agents of the Government for this uplift 
work 


Special Schools fos Hasxjahs 
Id the D P I’s report for 1937-38 we find 
on page 53 tliat ' m keeping with the policy 
of the Government to do away with tlie 
segregated schools for the Depressed Classes 
m course ol time, the number of primary 
schools (special schools) should have gone 
down still further ’ than the decrease ol 
s<diools in 1937-3S from the previous year’s 
number In 1936-37 there were in U. P. 667 
special pnmary schools, but only 655 in 1937- 
38 showing a decrease of 12, and for which 
(he D P. I. IS joyous 

Before commenting upon this statement of 
the D. P. I., let us consider how far the so- 
called “ segregated schools '* are really segre- 
gated In 1936-37 there were as many as 8,702 
non-Hanjan children attending these special 
eehools, out of a total strength of 27,792, which 
comes to 31 per cent of the total. In 1937-38 
there were 9,806 non-Harijan children out of 
28^51, which is over 34 per cent of the total. 
So when more than 34 per cent of the scholars 
are non-Harijans and are taking advantage of 
these “special” schools, how are we justified 
in calling these “ segregated schools ” ? Is it 
not more correct to call them Common SchooN, 
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only situated in places convenient to tlic 
Hanjans and close to their hamlets ? 

Supposing they are segregated school^ for 
Harijans only, is the need for such segregated 
schools not existing at the .present time ? I 
think the D. P. I seems to be too much 
pptimistiCj when he says that the need is not 
a strong one*. Of courac special schools are not 
permanently needed by Harijans. They arc 
only pieparatory ones established to attract 
the Harijan children and give them special 
attention and staff that is necessary to encour- 
age them and to lead them on These sohooR 
do not at present develop any unhealthy rivalry 
or separatist mentality The D. P. I. seems 
rather harsh when he reiaarka that " the desire 
of the people to have schools which they could 
call their own and with which they measure 
their strength in companson to other communi- 
ties could not be resisted ” The depressed class 
people arc in truth nowhere iti a position to 
compete with other sections of the community, 
as is indicated m the above statement It looks 
like a cruel joke on a very ignorant and 
woefully backward section We will be more 
correct if we say Ithat they aspire to rise to 
equality and to mingle freely with other sec- 
tions of the community, rather than seek sepa- 
ratism from them. But their desire to have 
schools in their own hamlets during the interim 
period, when they are trying to come up to 
the high level of other castes in the Society is 
a healthy and legitimate desire The Harijan 
children at present need special schools, special 
facilities and special attention m existing 


schools. 

Again when we take into considcraUon the 
rurdl areas, we have to confess that the preju- 
dice against the Hanjans is stiil strong there. 
It may be "fast disappearing," as the F. i- 
writes, in urban areas, but certainly not in rural 
parts, where the great bulk of the population 
r^fvsidcs. A great deal of propaganda still 
• remains to be done in those areas Hence it is 
nncpssarv to have, for some years more, a large 

and to very raoch increase their present 
Si numSer at School. "To do anay” irith 
aSh schools mil bo »” ”"»™ 


ScHOIARSIlir 

Tnr tu ..et,T.,rfl to soholarehips awarded lo 
^'%Ets, conditions in U, P,, arc not 
ijan swticni , majority of 

•_ encouraging. A ^ about 8,000 arc 

c scholartthips nu ^jjinary schools, and 


number of scholarships given [oi‘ secondary 
education is only 480, only 10 per district. Tlie 
total amount spent fur tins in the U. P. m 
1937-38 was 91,500/-. In Madras, with 
Hanjan population, which is less than two- 
tliirda of LT. P. Harijan population, wo base 
Rs. 1J)9,SOO/- spent in 1937-38 for sholarships 
and boarding grants. The Madras and Bombay 
Governments help much larger numbers of 
Harijan scholars receiving higher and technical 
education. Also in these two provinces, these 
scholarships are being given for a very long 
time, while tlie U. P Government is just 
beginning to give even this meagre help. 

Girl’s EopciTro.v 

Another point to be noted is that the 
Hanjan girl scholars are I'ery, I’eiy few in 
number, and wc find that scholarships were 
instituted for them for the first time only m 
1937-38. The total number of Harijan girl 
students in all kinds of schools in the U. P. arc 
only 8,000 out of a mixed strength of 
1,6C,000 Tlic ratio of boy-acholnrs to girl 
scholars among Hanjans m U. P. therefore 
works out at 21 to I, a \ery depressing fact to 
know' of The ratio for boys and girls of other 
Hindus IS about.A to 1 and so wo sco that the 
ratio for Harijan girls to Hanjan boys at 
school IS disapjjointingly low. 

I quote here one in«tance of how (he 
Hanjan girls in Madras are encouraged m 
education " Ten residential scholarships each 
of the value of Rs. 150 per annum are granted 
to Scheduled Class girls in the boarding home 
of (be Madras Seva Sadan." There are many 
more such instances. Besides such scholarships, 
there are Government and Govemment-aided 
boardiags for girls as well as boys, «bic2i .ire 
extremely rare m U. P. At any rate there is no 
mention of such Special free hostels for Hanjan 
boys and girls anj-whcrc in the D PI ’s 
Report 

Compulsory Primary Educatio.s 

About compulsory pnmaiy education that 
is said (o have been existing for a long time 
in the U P , it IS enough if wc read the 
following lines from the D P I.'s report for 
1937-1933, (|>age 31). " At j'rescnt compulsoijv 
pnmory education is giving practically no 
return for the money spent on it.” This' is .s 
very strong indictment on the local bodies =et 
up bv the Government itself Another oqu.aHy 
revealing statement is as follows : “ It « 
depressing to learn from the reports qf all the 
Inspectors that no efforts .arc bring made hr 



RO^IANCE OF SADIIBELLA 

All lalanil-Ucircal At hukkur 


liv G. K. IIAIUANI 


It would not be lui cxa^ 5 geration to state that 
in the entire Provinie oi J:ind, theic is hardly 
a temple or place of pilgrimage which occupies 
such a picturesque site, or wliieli appeals so 
much to the imagination anti to the devotional 
mstmet of the Hindus, as the magnificent 
Island Temple of Sri Sadhbclla at Sukkur 
Situated on the Monnak Mountain and wa-htd 
on all bides by the gurgling water of the Indus. 
Sadhbella commands an uiutiuc jKisition and a 
magnificent view. The rays of the morning :in<i 
the evening sun, reflected from the surfaie of 
the rippling waters, make a wonderful siglit 
Many a visitor to Sukkur and Rohn has been 
struck by the strange beauty of the soft and 
glowing tints. Thus Sadhbella is tran^fonnetl 
into a fairyland at dawn and twilight With lU 
arches of snowy marble and shimmering -oher 
doors it IS m a way superior to the Taj at Agra 
for the latter is situated on the bank' of the 
river Jumna while Sadhbella is m the imdM of 



that is, a retreat for tainU, sages and seers. , 
By this it docs not mean that only iiiunka and 
Sadfius are most welcome there, but it is open 
to all iricspectivc of caste, colour and creed. 
In IStki, when the gicat plague broke out at 





Sukkur, aud the towns of Sukkur and Rohn 
were aiinobt depopulated, about two hundred 
and fifty men found a refuge in Sadhbclla and 
every one of them was lodged, fed and provided 
with comforts by the exertions of Sadhbella 
authorities So also during the great famine in 
1899 when people from Merwar and Gujarat 
were dying of starvation, about a thousand 
Mariiaris found there way to Sadhbella, and 
Snamiji sheltered and fed them all for full six 
monthc, till it became pos-ible for them to find 
some means of livelihood 

FouxDixfi or S\iuinELL.\ 

Tlie founder of this “ of Delight ”, w ilh 
‘ magic scenes, white temples and flowers 
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Ills HuJines# Harnami(a-]i Maharj) ihr pi« eiii 
Head of ^adlib^lls 

bofiiilinK n**^l lodgmi: bilioul houi' uo fiom 

8 to 11 in tlio numung and 3 to b tii ilii 
(?) Till hbiani tontaiii' tlu l-oiii 
the 18 Puian.-. 24 :<nintiN ill aiUli.-nutiM 
and well known texts and Sluistias a» well a- 


coiuiiicntarits on the Vedaiua, and aUo books 
on I^gic, Astrology, JIuiic, Poetrj", Lexicogra- 
phy, Liteniture, Philosoiiliy, Ethic.-, etc. It 
pos-csscs a nuiiiber of uiauuicrijits, some of 
which luxe nut >cl been publi-hod. 

(ii) Little Sadhbilla : Adjacent to the 
big Sadlibellj there are the Sainarain temple, 
the Sluvj temple and sexcral ianiadhis of 
departed saints, rormerly, this sjiot w.is not 
connected with the major Sadlibclla, for during 
the liotseasuii water wouhl rush in between two 
Sadhbtllas Since the stone embankment wa» 
toHsliMctcl the iwo sites have been connected 
and one can go ccsily fiom one jiart to the 
other at any turn of tlic >ear. 

iiii) Chfton (Ha\ai iBunder) : Tills is an 
oiKii -pot situated lu the soutli-cast of Sadli- 
bcU.1 The cool pleasant breeze winch blows 
lieie acts a- a tome to the body and restorative 
to the jadetl biam-. Marble seats liavc been • 
proMded which aic wonderfully cool p’aces to 
ejt upon even m tlie hotic-t pari of tiie year 
Thi- jdaec is much fancied during llic summer 
-cCHin reminding men of the Clifton at 
K.uaehi There aiti many other beautiful 
-|H)t- like tlic Tapoban and Rislnkcsh, and a 
garden 

Whsrr million rv«-, pink and ml. 

Tlt^ir Tragranev enJ lu-ture disd, 

\nd dv'Os all ilsy mats muve >we«t 
\o<l tan lailsii praci>ck» s)«» do incsi 

Pietuie- of all Hindu dcltie- me to bo 
found 111 the temple There arc al-o beautiful 
and curious oarxings on the walls of the temple. 
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Day and night a Laotian ihera kajn naicK neat the 
Do sprout 


the con^cnt for BiuJdliiat Mnhnyimist nuito At 
Vinh they were invited to visit different Malinya- 
nist tcniides niut then procccdeil lo l.umig- 


Prabang by motor car on tlic ncw’ Astrld 
Road. 

Ill Luaiig»Prabaiig great festivals were held 
in honour of the delegation of the Buddhist 



Annanuie nuns, llue 


Institute nnii of the »]iroiit of tho snered Bo 
lice, (he first to be brouglit in tins remote 
kingdom 

In P]ii)oi)i>Pcnh, Cambuilin,* at the end of 
March, the other sprout of the sacroil Bo tree 
was |>resentc<l to the King, and it was tlio 
ocras«ion of a big piocession round the Khmer 
capital. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXvUUNATION 
Bi. G. M. YAIIYA, b 


I „*vi: studied the C S. Esuinhier-s Rciiort 
puhli-licd on the IJth Decemher, 1938, by Uic 
United Presn oj India, Calcutta. 

It is nicntioucd in tlie Report that candi- 
dates oBcr subjects other than those rtudirf 
by them for their degrees It is odd^ that 
this is .done especially by Mathematics or 
Sc ence candidates. It is to be considered 
Su-iy by the Gmernment o India, the 
Sen ICC Commission, the Univers.te and the 
nubl c !c.idcrs and to be lines igaled as to the 
Sic ot the delect either .n the system ol tho 
examination or m tiic candidate. 


But the candidates hiuc .'irri\ed at tlm 
conclusion tlut tlie defect lies with the 
examination. They are of opinion that no 
ju-ticc is done by the authoiitics to Science or 
Mathematics subjects They provide more 
facility to Hi'tory, Economics and Literature 
graduates. For the degree, a graduate of Arts 
might haxo saidicd subjects which he can offer' 
for liiij, T. G. S. Ex.imin.'ition as his optiomsl 
subjects to co\er up 800 marks obligatory fot 
each candidate without any need of offering 
any new one Whereas it is not the same ease 
wiUi a Science graduate. A Science or 
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:Matl!raiaac3 graduate miglit h“''e ' j 

lis degrre, subjdcts, uBch m “'f. 
un oBly 400 marks aud lor- the rest of the 400 
marks he must study some new g 

It’is'.to be* borne in nund that- Hretoiy: 
Economies hand Literature have '>«“ 
easier than Science* or Alathematics. ^ 

is classed as* Indian, British and 
Indian History is divided into 3 q, 

into 3 and 'European -into -2 and lO^rU q 

are alloted for each period. Similarly, . 
mics is classed into.Geneml Econoi^ Pubhc E 

iOO niirl-s). Economics History g 

, Economics (lOOd- • A gradualc in EcwiomiK , 
besidei -oHering the said s'^l':'‘“* J””. e 

political Tliediy. (100), tl 

(100), a'nd-.some History*, periods , 

nioilldihave studied for his degree. He ran as 
ucll offer all .HUtorj* -periods up e 

thereby 600 ' and any Economic part for tne ^ 
remaiiiiag*.200. U-is easier, 4 l 

graduate of History pr Econoniica « “f" I 

those subiects which -he studied for ^ , 

He nfeed not strain Ids nnnd-,by slo*!"! ] 

subjects iiilhout instruction and fi" . 
can as well -devote more. : 
pulsoiy sub-jerts and bA Hras . ■ 

a Science graduate, say a Phi . ica B , . , 

or HA. graduate, up'*' 

•Physics and EoP'ei. Hirtort ' 

the remaining ’4.00 marks ; a ca«ier 

Economics or Literature, which is ^y^uch 

for self-study than anv Science subiccl. such 

as Chemistry, ctc.^ which 

laboratory and an able * -.01-™! ^f 

doubts and to solve the d.lBeult 

the subjects to proceed lort''.''-? 

BSe. Hons or H.Sc. graduate it .» d.fhcult 
though not so difficult as for B.A Horn. .0^ 

JI..V graduate-lo offer the 

.. a« his optional subjects in the I •. -i. 

tion. Great L the diffieulty inth “ 

ri' Wa^^offer ™l^.|Ar Ma^ 

oiing to the great field each 0 them 
One more discrepancy m . t 

in M A. or'D..\. Hons. the 

studied dnlv any two oI these p m™ 
Theory of ' Diffipvniial Equation-. 

Variables. Diffeteatial fTeonartry-, 

.tlic I. C. S.. Examiners e^ct e™ h™ •» 
■■ dc(.aiI,al-kno:aWgr “t, " 4? to ^^Sr? 

' whi^Ji 5% difficult for him. to. 


course c\’en m any one subject He, therefore, 
offers subjects wliicli require no laboratorj- 
uork and no regular schooling. I. C. S, L\amjaa- 
tion is^a puzzle ^for an ordiriaiy ilathematics 
Tj V *The only paper he can offer is the Lower 
ilkhematics, »Pure and Applied (200). .The 
Lower Pure Taper is generally of a standar.-l 
much higher than' that of any B.A standard of 
• anv Indian or British University. Since he is re- 
quired to =tudy' Analjsis, Pure Geometry .and 
AhaKtical Geometry of 2 and 3 dimensions, etc. 
for. his ICS. Examination. 'In fact, the Lower 
Pure Pa^r i3 of the same standard, as M.A. 
Smular is the case witli the Low er applied. 

• - In order to obviate these difficulties and to 
encourage Science oi; Mathematics candidates, 
the Gotemment or the Commission would do 
well to mvite the opinion of able scholars aM 
experts, not ignoring the opinion "of an I. C. S ; 
candidate, who in fact is the person to go^ 
through the ordeal and consequently is- a 
better judge It is desirable and essential, 1 
think, ’that each Science 'subject should bo, ^ 
divided mto different parts as m the case of 
Hi'tory and English Literature and 100 inarks 
should be fixed for ‘each. For instance, Ijigber 
;• Mathematics or Pure should be separated into 
Analvsis-and Calculus, Algebra. and Trigno- 
I • metri'; Geometries; Complex’ VanablcsrTheorj- 
•.of EhfferenlioK Equations; and piffercntia ‘ 
' Geomet^ Similarly, . Higher Applied should • 

’ be divided into Dynamics, Statics, Hydrostatics, 

^ Hvdrodynaraics, etc. Such groups or parts of. 

subiect'facihtatc’the candidate, to concentrate# 
c bis-attentJon'pn*. the particular part at the 
f time of llic' examination, and naturally *do 
better But the Commission, if it «o desires, can 
nuke It a 'condition.that a candidate can offerj- 
. not more than* 400 or 500 marks m,any parti- 
i cular subject as they dq.in Uie ca'c of English, 

, Lilcraturc.- But this nepd not be any ncccssa^- 
J .condition 'in, my opinioai- The. present mode 
of retting questions in' some parts of the sub- 
, jcct-ia tbc’first paper-and sotting again in the 
^ . «amc parts of it in the second, candidates. 
V greatly dishke. TI)C.I.owcr MaUicmatics Pure 
j Paper should 'be exclusively of the B A. stand- 
anl so tliat a candidate with B A. may offer 
ahd devote bis attenUon-to new subjects of hji 
^ choice and' not waste liis- energies over sclf- 
^ <tu(lv without the help of the Lmvcr-ity prri-^ 
vT fc'sor^ If not. the Universities should be 
asked to raise the 'standard of BA. in Matbe- 
matio, etc., to* that of the L' C S. Uwer 
a Mathcinatica. Paper, etc. TliC ind m view of 
‘fa the authentic* should U to rennet the portion 
nrt and to raise its standard, thereby Icstmg the 
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intelligence, of the •'candidate rather than hi« 
Ignorance 

It 13 reported further that only a few can- 
didates pf the Punjab, U P and Bihar do well 
m tlie viva voce The reasons for this'inay be 
some of those I mentioned above The next 
reason may be geographical and economic It 
IS therefore advisable to select different centres 


of examination as it is done in the Suriey 
Examination, in 'Uic \asi sub continent of 
India \\hat is true of the ICS Examina- 
tion J8 aho true of-the otlicr competitne- 
examinations The Government of India, and 
the Provincial or State Gov emmets should 
consider this scnou'ly and try to rectify the- 
defects of the present system 


INDIAN LiVWS OF INHERITANCE- AN IMPEDIMENT 
TO ECONOaUC PROGRESS 

By MRMAL CHANDRA PAL, xi^, bu. 

Lcctvfcr, Dacca Umvergity 


Tua most urgent and pressing problem whicl 
faces tho Government and tlie public of our 
country at tho present time is the cconomi-* 
improvement oi our people. Since tbc 
inauguration of Provincial Autoaom>— Provm 
cial Governments are vying with each oUier to 
devise measures calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of the masses as it has been realised 
that the welfare of society as a whole is clo«cK 
linked with tho • economic w ellbcing of tlio 
ocncultunsts who constitute the backbone of 
the body politic No tlemo which has am 
bearing on this all important problem should 
be neglected by us We therefore propose to 
discuss in the paper how tho laws of inherit 
ance prevailing in India are proving a 
stumbling blocl to the economic improvement 
of our people 

During the last quarter of a century not 
able investigations have been mide into the 
’economic condition of rural India and wv 
Dos'css a number of valuable studies on tho 
subject hir Kcatingo and Mr have 

conducted important surveys of rural co^itions 
m Bombay Mr Darling and Sir CalveiL 
have not onlj enriched o„ricuUuraI cconcmic 
by their own works m the Punjab but hav 
immred others to follow them Late Mr Jacl 
oTthe Indian Civil Service m hw famws book 
The Economc Life of a Bengal Distiwt and 
Lo professors of ^ 

s G Pannndekar and Dr K B bhada nave 
ahh analysed the causes which have k^t t^ 

fhe" Rova on' 

Tu'rJl TnX'aS? m'ado "^e^mmendarions far 


solving them All the above investigations 
have shown that too many men in India are 
already depending on land for tbeir'^ubsistcnce, 
and necessarily there has been an undo irable 
sub division and fragmCDtat;oo of agricultural 
holdings To ininnmsc tha evil effects of frag- 
mentation attempts for consolidation of 
holdings arc. 'being made in tJio Punjab with 
the help of the Co operative Department and 
in C P and U P by legislation But no 
attempt has up to now been made in any part 
of India to prevent subdivision of holdings 
Subdivision is explained in the Report of the- 
Royal Commission on Agriculture as the dis> 
tnbution of tl c land of a commoir 
ancestor amongst his succes ors in interest in 
accordance with the laws of inheritance Thus 
1 man holding twelve acres nnd having four 
sons may bo succeeded bv the four son« each 
holding three acres if each of lhc«o soiia leave 
two son« the next generation maj show eight 
gmnd«ons each holding one ind 1 nlf icres 
only 

Agricultural holdings all over India have, 
been reiuced to such a size that profitable 
agnculturo has become almost impossible and 
the average lioldmg so small that its pro luce 
IS iii^utficicnt for maintaining a cultivator with 
any family for the whole jear Complete- 
figures for the size of holdings all over India 
are not available but figures for tbc Punjnl 
are available as tho result of a special enquiry 
into 2400 villages scattered tlioughout Iht 
province This disclosed tint 17 9 per cent 
of tlic holdings were Under one acre 25 5 per 
rent -were between one and three acres 
per rent between 3 and 5 acres an I 18 per cent 
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Ijelweea 5 and 10 acres-l- Density of popula- 
tion per square mile being 646 in Bengal as 
compared to 238 in the ^unjab—conditioDs in 
this province seem to be much worec as will 
appear from the size of an average ryoti 
holding gi\en in the Settlement Reports of the 
following districts :2 


District 

DaiAura 

Midnspore 

Jessore 

BatVerganj 

Faridpur 

Arjrncnstnch 

’tsjsliihi 

NooLbali 

Tipperah 


Size of the avetage ryou 
hold ngv 
.. 1-86 acres. 

.. !•» « 
l-'B „ 

2 51 « 

1 39 . 

I 52 . 

. 2-67 ^ 

.. 2 20 , 

.. 2 30 ^ 

. 1-90 „ 


The average size of a ryoti holding in 
Bengal is therefore 1.94 acres According to 
Census Report of Bengal of 1931 there are 
in the province 32.5 million cultivators includ- 
ing dependents. Taking S persons 
constituting an average family, the total 
number of families of cultivators becomes 65 
millions. As the cultivated area is about 24 
millions acres there are about 3 7 acres of 
cultivated land per family. It is interesting 
to compare with this area the size of the 
average agricultural holding in foreign countries 


la Englaad the* 
fa Germany 
la France 
la Denmark 
la Delpum 
In HojleaA 
In U S A 



ef a bnfdins >* terra 
21 $ - 
20-25 .. 

. 40 0 » 

14 S « 
26 00 . 
143 3cre« * 


In all the wcslera countnes mentioned 
aho4c the average holding is man}’ times as 
large as in tliis province. That a holding of 
3.7 acres or less is entirely insufficient in size 
to attain in any appreciable degree the 
economics of modern agricultural methods 
specially in Uie production of crops like nee, 
puhe, jute and sugarcane — mil hardly be denied 
by anybody. The area of the a^cr3gc bolding 
III' Bengal u not only uneconomical c\en under 
tlie present primitive melhods of cultivation 
but insufficiciit to provide a living to the 
cultnator with a family. 

Dr. Shah.a of the Uni>craly of Dacca has 
ealculatcil how the produce of even 4 acres of 

1. Rtpart of the Rojid Commuuon on AtttcuUut^ 
r»;e 132. 

2. tiuotrJ Item Ur. Slidu’* Economics »f Rmret 

Mge 116. ... 

3. Khm Bihaiur S. A. Latif* anicJe u» »te 
Jcutnei of Ecottomics. Jolf. 1927. QuWfJ la Dr. 

of Rufat 


land under present conditions is insufficient to 
meet the requirements of tlie family of the 
cultnator ip Bengal throughout the year. He 
says : 

'“Takms 4 acres as the area of the arciage holding 
the normal yicM in a )ear will be about 60 maunds of 
paddy. The average family of agncullurists may be taken 
lo consi<a of S persons— ffto adults and three chtljren. 
An adult person of this class consumes iths of a seer cf 
ncc a day. At this rate he will consume in a* )car 
273 sra. of nee, A msued of paddy yields about 27 
seers of cleaned rice, so that the annual consumption 
of an adult mil be about 10 mds of paddy. The child- 
lea tnll consume less. Supposine that they require half 
of this amount, the total consumption of the family in 
a year will be about 35 maunds of paddy. Thus out cf 
60 mds., 35 mds will be required for the consumption of 
the cullirator's family, and there will remain a balance 
of 25 mds. to be applied to other purposes. This quan* 
iity when sold in the market will bring Rs. 100. lie 
also may base another Rs. 20 for the cultiralion of a 
second crop ts the double cropped ares io hia bolding 
so that be has a surplus of about Rs. 120. Deducting 
from this (he rent (hat he has to pay and also the'etpcnsca 
he has to incur for the purchase of seed, implements, 
labour and also fur the maintenanee of his cattle, the 
surplus thai remains is hardle suSeieni to procure to 
(he culusator ihe other Decessan'es of life.”* 

It IS abundantly clear from 3shat haa been 
said above that the average holding in Indju 
IS already insufficient to maintain me family 
of the cultivator and any further sub-division 
would mean starvation for him, If the cauacs 
of such deplorable sub-division be analysed it 
would be seen that law of mhcntanco have 
been mainly instrumental in bringing it about. 
Hindu Law of Inhcntancc was intended for a 
society where there was virtually no pressure 
upon land and ^iabomedan Law accoi^ing to 
Wilson, the well-known author of .Infilo- 
.UaAomofan inu.'. for a society which was 
paetoral. Now, what arc the provisions of 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan Law's of In- 
lientancc according to which land in India 
IS p,asM»g from one generation of cultivators 
to .another. According to the Hindu Law of 
Sucicssion prior to 1937 the property of a 
Hindu u«cd to be divided on his death equally 
among his sons only, but on the initiative of a 
zealous social reformer anxious to improve tfic 
legal rights of Hindu women— Hindu Women's 
Right to Property Act of 1937 hO'* been passtil 
which provides that the property of a diceascif 
Hindu $haU l>c dividcil among all the sons ns 
well as the widow- in cqu-al shares. 'Hic Art 
maj* be highly desirable from the point uf 
View of justice to woman but so far as the 
agricuUurut is concerned it luw provided for * 
greater .Mjbdivison of his holding. 77,0 
Mahomedan Law goes furtlicr nod divides tl.c 

4. Dr. Sluht'i Ecoaoinics of Ra/ei Deotol, pigs 123. 
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pioperty umongst the widow, sons and 
daughtcib— the widow getting ith of the wliolo 
property und each son getting double tlic sliare 
of each daughter. Tims, wiLli the advent of 
cacli successive generation the holdings arc 
being sub-divided and arc gradually dirainish- 
ing in size due to the application of Hindu 
Law and Mahoraedan Law, until at the present 
time they have become so small as to afford 
not even a bare subsistence in a large number 
of cases. The rate of sub-division can bo 
estimated from the figures winch are available 
regarding the Canal colonies in the Punjab. 
When the settlements were first made in tliosc 
areas, the average size of a holding was abou. 
30 acres, but in course of about 25 years i.« , 
one generation, the size has been icduccd to 
18 acres only. 

Intensive cultivation, planned agriculture, 
better facilities for marketing and similar olhei 
measures for improvement in other directions 
will no doubt temporarily improve the condi- 
tion of the ryot, but until further sub-dmsion 
IS effectively prevented by legislation perma- 
nent improvement of lus economic position is 
impossible The Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture arrived at the same conclusion and 
considered a number of pioposals mode by 
different witnesses for preventing sub-dmsioii 
in this country without dircedy changing tht 
laws of inheritance but rejected them all as in- 
effective and unpractical One of these 
suggestions made by the Director of Agricul- 
ture, Bombay, was a notable one. He suggest- 
ed legislation to the following effect . Any 
holder of land might apply to the Collector 
'under the provisions of this law for registering 
his holding as an economic holding The 
collector after making careful enquiry am' 
aocertainmg the willingness of all persons 
interested in the land, may register it as an 
economic holding. Thereafter the holder shal. 
not bo allowed to divide the holding or dispose 
of a part of it but might sell, mortp.nge or 
otherwise dispose of if as an entire unit On 
the death of the holder it is to devolve upon a 
single person. The holder is aUo pa'cn 
right (o get the registration cancelled under 
certain circumstances. The propojcd legible, 
tion was purely of a permissive character and 
merely enabled those who were wilhng to adopt 
a law of pnraogcmture to do so. A law on 
the above model was adopted in certain Man 
States for prevcntins subdivision of holdings 
but unforfunatcly the number of 
iiho took advantage of vas cairemclv 
mragre and so it foiled to fulfil its purpose. 

As none of the suggested remedies seem to 


be tfftetivo, tile question that awaits our 
dccisiou is: aiiould we ntain our lawsof mhtn- 
taiicc as they arc and allow our cullivatois to- 
become poorer and poorer until they pass 
out of existence or should wc change our law 
of inheritance in sucli a way that further sub- 
division of holdings may be cffcctiv ely 
checked ? 


Laws of inberitaiicc being the personal 
laws of the Hindus and the Mahomedans and. 
supposed to be based ujion their scrijitures, the 
imtiative for reform will never come from the- 
Govenimcnt which is committed to a strict 
principle of neutrality. And it is for this; 
reason that the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture though convinced that a change in the 
law® of inheritance is urgently ncccssaiy 
refrained from making any such recommendation. 
The initiative for such a reform must come 
from the people. But, in this unfortunate land 
of ours, It IS difficult to find many public men 
who would openly take their stand against 
long-standing customs and traditions spcci-illy 
if they are in any way connected with thV 
religious beliefs of the people. On the con- 
trary a class of politicians has, in the name of 
safe-guarding the interests of the ininontioSr 
begun of late to agitate that personal laws 
should not be allowed to be changed by the 
majority votes of the legislatuics. This 
attitude will make any reform in our 'personal 
hw- extremely difficult however unsuitable 
thtv may be for the present condition of 
society. 

Law has been described by a well-knownr 
)uri«t as an everlasting malady of mankind fs 
*t alwavs lags behind the society. Sir Heniv 
Maine expressoss the same view in his Anc/ent 
Low when he says that 


“Social accc'siiirt and social op nioQ are a]vFa)s more- 
or ]e<s in adrance of Law. We may come mdcnniielv near 
to the dosintc of lh« pap bctticcn ihem, but it has s 
perpetual icndency to reopen. Law ii stable; llie socie- 
tira are processing. The crealer or less happiness of a 
people depends on the degree of pcomplitude with which 
the (nilf u narrowed.”* 


No nght-thinking man will dispute 'the 
truth of the above statement. Unfortunately, 
in tills country eminent public men are not 
hesitating to declare openly in legislatures 
that Ihcir personal laws being derived from 
their scripture* are suitable for all conditions 
of society and for all ages. 

Personal laws of the Hindus and the 
Mahomedans in India virtually include laws of 
mamage and succesrion. All other branehes 
of law have been secularised. The time has 


Maine’s Ancitnt Law. Chapler II, ptge 29. 
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come chen both the Hmdu and the 
medan pubho should seriously consider if they 
should Ml agicc to a revision of ‘I'eir laaa « 
iiilieritauce and thereby saee the ““ses from 
sure ruin. After the passing of the Fradom 
of Eeliglon Act of 1850 , which has 
that a son convened into 
ha\e equal rights in the matter o 
iiith sons who have not undergone an* 
lersiou, no Hindu or “"f ‘ 

under any delusion that their law 
ance are still based on their scrip nres , 

Recently Hindus have a^eed to s^era 
important changes m their law o „ j 
By the Hindu Law of Inheritance (Removal oi 
Duabilities) Act (XII of 1928 ; 'hey have 
accepted, except in Bengal, as 1 -- . 

sons who are born blind, d“I or dumb or 
devoid of any limb or organ, tbou^ laJuutcs 
vided in Sloli 201 Chapter X n, die 
of Manu that eunuchs and ,L/A„ujb 

born blind or deaf, mad men, idio . 
and such as have lost die u*e of a lunb^ore 
excluded from the share ^ (Amend 

ly, by the Hindu Law o I“her tance (^cno 
ment) Act (II of 1329)6 sons daugiter 
daughter’s daughter, and by f jjj j937> 

men’s Right to Property (- ^ widow 

widow along with the sons and ~ ^ change^ 

have been recognised as heirs 

are not in accordance witti « c p 

their scriptures. . ni ^i,i. 

In Western Couutri^es 

present time been complete y ^ Church 
kre administered by bS? ceased to 

Law and Ecelesiastical Courts have cea.e^^^^^ 
exist after the :Middle Ages. 
countries like Japan, Turkey India, 

have uothmg to do with re igcn But i» . 
though lavss are ad“mistcred oy 

cour| only, rpoSHo do m 

based on religion. Is it imp ^ 

India what lias been done m TmUl m 
namely, to separate connection 

It may be pmntcd out m t^ 
that sometime back Egypt ■ holdings 

the evil of subdivision “V’^dSty “moE- 

The Egyptians got over llio d^culW 
lying the laws of inheritance i . nominally 
the land of a deceased pem , jg,, in 

ditidcd amongst the '(ij .^te on behalf of 

the hands of only one ‘"/“''X' nrot any UsC 
all. Such a device would bardlv bo oi 
in India a, the bolding arc almadj ^ -nm^ 
that tlmy arc not Urhaf^J 

even the pre sent holdera. rue _ 

The Milai-stara School 


Applicable i 


m India when we must be 
interest of the teemmg millions vybo work .n 
the field from sunrise to sunset but cannot get 
So full meals a day, to accept a new law of 
^lentancc limiting the succession lo a single 

^^'if the Indian ryot is to be saved from 
niin 1 law of primogeniture must be adopted 
™iJding the present Hindu and Mabomedan 
kwTof inheritance. Unleg wo are prepared 
for such a drastic change there is no “cans of 
checking the gradual impoverishment of the 
agiicultunst ^ not. primogeniture an 

auarchronmni m the modern ago ? Do wu not 
everywhere hear a cry for equality 
will 'consider adoption of primogeniture to be a 
m 'JoSe step and against all canoas of socml 
While legal philosophers have been 
pleading for equal distribution of the proper- 
of a deceased person among all the mcm- 
hcr« of Ins faimly including the widow, sons 
and' daugliters, there is no doubt 
eJniture, to. limiting succession to one heir 
Inlv will appear inequitable But law is not 
mere logic It deals with h e and canno be 
ba«e(l on abstract theories only It must take 
mto sewum the realities of life. « it 
nr? CO how could we have.at the .preset day 

Akt was passed abolishing the law of pnmo- 
gemture ID England although 150 years ago 
Rcntham had enunciated the principle of equal 
divi«ion of the properties of a deceased person 
.itiionti his wife and children. • 

Law of equal distribution is suitable for 
' a country which has been industrialised to such 
tn exteS that most of its wealth consists of 
nroperties other than land such as stocks and 
charw So long aa a country depends 
on aericulturo and subdivision of land has 
l^?en Tamed to a point where it is already 
nSdequate for the maintenance of its owner 
and hi-* family, equal division is sure to have 
a disastrous effect on the society. Profcs.-or 
Vinogradoff in hU famous 

pjtl JvjisvTudence views pnniogcniUirc as the 
ScetT the nece»ity of keeping up organic 
units of an economic nature and thinks that it 
originated in the requirements of 
situation. If the above view be /rue. as ne 
think it to be, it niu=t be adtnitted that the 
economic situation has arisen in India m which 
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adoption of primogeniture has become a 
necessity. 

Some Indian Economists hold that the 
introduction of tlio law of primogeniture into 
this country would create a large landless »ro- 
Itlariat for whom there would be no employ- 
ment in. our country. Tlicsc economists forget 
that already more men are depending car land 
in tills country than can get a bare living from 
it. As the population will gradually grow it 
will be absolutely necessary to divert the 
surplus population from the land to industries 
And to meet this situation both cottage and 
large scale industries must be developed so 
that there may he employment for men thrown 
out from the land. If industries are not deve- 
loped in the country and more men have got 
to depend on land for subsistence, the condi- 
tion of our people m such a contingency can 
better be imagined than described Knowing 
the nature of the Bengal agriculturists as we 
do, it must be admittcu by all that it is neces- 
sary to force the surplus population to leave 
the land, and it can only bo done by adopting 
a law of primogeniture. Even now w« fitwi 
that though a large number of the agncul* 
turists in Bengal are living in a very miserable 
condition on account of the insufficiency of the 
land they possess, very few of them arc 
willmg to go to industrial centres to work m 
the lactones. The great majority of the 
workers in organised industries in this pro- 
vince consists of immigrants from other pro- 
vinces. So that if economic conditions m 
Bengal are taken into consideration there i? 
no doubt that a law' of primogeniture should 
be introduced at least for succession to agri- 
cultural holdings 

' It 18 well knouTi that upto 1925 properties 
in England? were divided into two kmd^Rcal 
and Personal, ic., landed property and other, 
kinds of property. Primogeniture was the nde 
•of succession in t'ne case WiA 


7 Tlie Law of Propfrly Act, 192S {15 Geo. 5, c 20) 
tcPeaLng Lord B.rkenbead'* Act. canio inJO opwal.on 
•on the Ul of January. 1926. 


equal division in the case of Personal property. 
When England became so industrialised that 
only 22 per cent of the jicople depended on 
agriculture end wealth consisted mostly of 
industrial propcity, the distinction between 
leal property and personal property was done 
away uttli and a uniform lulc of equal division 
was adopted. 

In Germany there exists even at the pre- 
sent day an institution known as ' hofrecht ’ 
intended to' facilitate the undivided transmis- 
sion of rural property. In certain parts of 
Germany, notably Hanover, the farm (hoff) is 
not divided among the descendants, it is given 
as a whole to a favoured heir called “ anerbe”. 
Certain Laws give the father the right to 
designate this heir, others leave the choice to 
the children, most laws expressly name the 
eldest son, a few, on tlie other hand, favour 
the youngest. The German Civil Code has 
allon-ed these local peculiarities to survive in 
tlie law of rural inheritance. 

If (he people of the country are really 
anxious to improve the economic condition of the 
agriculturists it seems that a change in tho law 
of inheritance is an imperative necesoity. And 
we surest that properties in India bhould be 
divided at least for the present, into agricul- 
tural and non-sgriciiltural. Law of primo- 
geniture should be adopted for succession to 
agricultural properties and rule of equal divi- 
sion among wife and children for non-agrieul- 
turai properties This will effectively check 
further subdivision of agricultural holdings 
and gradual impoverishment of the Indian 
cultivator. 

The National Planning Committee ap- 
pointed by the Indian National Congress havo 
been investigating the problem of improving 
tlie economic life of this country. May we 
hope (lint this aspect of the question, namely, 
how (he Laws of inheritance prevailing in 
India arc operating ns an impediment to the 
economic improvement ol tiie agriculturist, 
will not fail to attract their notice.* 

• A p«i>er read before ihe Dacca Roiary Club on 
March 27, 1939. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE. H^ O^SSl^^ond 
AND irORK : By Profeuor unA • 

translated into English ^ Guy UcA ^ {Jninn, 

Foreicord by C. F. Andrevs. George AUen ima u 
Lld^ London, Pnee Ss. 6d. riet. 


The book is particularly -recommended to iho-s whip 
do not Lnow Bengali, though Bengali*, too, mil find ft 
valuable. The Poet himself has enriched it with his 

appteciauo^ only book that tie know tthich tells how the- 
Poet began to wr.ie in English for pubbeauon. ^ 

THE UNITARIAN CONTRIBUTION TO SOCIAL 
PROGRESS IN ENGLAND t By Rtnmond V. Holl. M U 

DXitt (Oson) Messrs. George ^ Allen Old Untcin, Etii., 

London im Pnges 364. Price 10s. 6d. 

The appearance and publication of seteral books 
dealio' with this mo‘l fotmaiite period ol British History 
and descnbiDg the long-drattn struggle for freedom in 
til the «pbere$ of life points to the need for vigilance- 
10 safeguard the sacred trust tihich bw come down to us. 
Id enjoying the fru.is of the •iruggle for liberty, the ris- 
ing geowstioo should strive to punf) much that requires 
Durginz in our social life 

This book is more than a list of warriors m the army 
of liberators. It does mdeed oontala the names of many 
well knotvo figures in philosophical tradition and in social 
and political development*. But its la«img islue lies in 
the penetrating exammslion ol the influences at wotV, ol 
the environment in which the development takes 
and of the strength and weakness of the case. The book 
IS nor a panegyric oration but a sober scrutiny of the per- 
sonaliiies and of the causes they upheld. 

It IS a pity that the word “-Unitarian” has not been 
snbsuTuted for another with less theological colour and 
bias. The author does rwogni'e the Ioosene«s in which 
the word is used ... , . • 

“In this book the word ‘Unitarian is iiwd to in- 
dude all the different shades of opinion which resulted 
from rapidly changing thought, but is applied psrticolarly 
to tbo«e members of ihe Engliih di^enling consa-egatjons 
who developed heretical views after the middle of the 
Eichteenth century, and. of course, to members of those 
congregations founded later which were Unitarian from 
the outset." fp. 14.) This would include pracl.wlly all 
rehpous bodies which have separated themselves from ihe^ 
Church of England. 
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vnicin, . r- - ■ 

The title of the booi. is ©r racial 

does not deal with the historical. P J political 

factors which base shaped the ev , ,1,^ Govern 

institudons m Bniain. tha, of the British 

Lienl of Britain, and in le«s detail tn« ^ ,„,book 
•Commonwealth and Empire in t „ntains little that 
intended for has been very carefully 

would be regarded as Tnllece students and 

written, and will prove helpful to College^stu 
laymen alike. The author has s g I British 

he could not help championing the cause 
democracy. He freely , yilrfect. The brief 

Constitution is admirable hut n P critical and 

of .ta Into “"““hS ton "k 
interesting. The author has . and con 

.aspects of the Indian problem P close personal 

feLes that it is not easy for But. 

knowledge of India to judge the Varacier of the new 
he U .Insible of the ptsem Con- 


r-MOFN GOA - By Joseph Furlado. Published by 
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Bombay 193S. Price Rs 2. , , , t 

The author has succwUM imagination, and one 

the help of this diary Md a vivia 

ml “toJM ’^.ototioD, the reppracltmtiii 

St'lj jk It 

of P»"“SV“ etor,. He 

si± s ?.'brr to Tk-bB itoi .. 

suggest It. IS in his preface, but that the 

‘'\“S“b?«%»to to‘kn.S to. I We ... 

left to guess. 


NaNOSLAL CHAmBJI 


THE FIRST SANCTIONS 

<p Lea&us PROCmUBK : By ‘ffese^arcA Centre, 

Vt'enL^'de ^ SuA„eW<md />-.« 1« 

Price t.40 or 1 75 Suits Iranes. 


The ebiee. et .h. «.* •< SS'lSv'i 

menl to trace the v.. 19J3, to July. 1936- 

applied against Italy from failuM of these measurw 
The author points out T* The mam obstacle 

was primarily due to hesitation wd 

to the success of these me Powers failed to 

-vacillation; above ^1, “ ,,..„e iMuired to assure 

exercise tlic leadership and uuuative ie<j 
the efficacy of the sanctions. 


the efficacy of the sanctions. 

The first of the 7f all the develop- 

hjslorical in character. It tr „ prepared by the 


historical in character. It |*^*p ® prepared by the 

meat of the five ^cWnt md adopted by 

Conference for co-ordinating , ^ of pistiona- Then 

many States Members of the ,be swpe 

follows an examination of a»*®P *“ niessuies fir^ 

of sanctions and to correct delects ,9 devot^ 

agreed upon. The latter P“‘ ^ ^perv.sing the 

to^an aifabsis of .«h« States. 


In these days when considerable attention »» B«ng 

he vfTites It for P”*"*^* . u a ‘ non techmcal 

“nf^^Amonc wte important aspects of modern educa- 

; m j.iuS 1. thi« bobi, “I '•« 

lion discu^ , . Cumeulum Activities Film 
“rTJ«on-’Tit ’The author has discussed the theonea 
"1 Md Motiiedori, Comealus and Rou*seau. Froebel 

‘■ld*1^«b^? S Us liiroduced all the Important items 

k;b..£..to.5to .nb... 


teachers both in the theory anO pr.ci ee 
In the nre'entation of his theme ‘''t- 
J in be as definite as possible, and it is refresiung to 
tried to be as aenn le u „( creaiins faddists 


.t;,.,. .1 .b. »«"• r.k;"s.«s: Sto... 

application of sanctions by the Mj enconntoted, 

notably the prom., .to p glMli.R .* itoiG 

.ulhont, lor applyoS Spo.. ib. 

of exemptions from mei 'anJ*Slf?e7 no“t 


tned «” K ,V ,^“e “danger of cresting faddists 

note tlul ^ populsn«ing the know- 

Sf to pC.'".s.r,.““j iTto'£si'‘“ 

,D India and also to parents, guardians and teachers. 

P. R. St-t 


b.,.„. ,h. tolrrto. .J f" : ,;.a „I ptorfto .1 
League of Nations and the micr 

conciliation and 9g,h©r ull» the story 

In an mterevimg chapter, w 
of the failure of the attempt to W > ^ ,j,g hope of 

He shows how ‘kilfully the lul 

conciliation to P?»‘P°"' 'C ,"fFrcncli. suU hopeful ^ 
until it was too late, and J’?* .u^ed ihemsdves to be 
keeping the Italian friendship, alloweu 

.used by the Italians in this matter. ^ 


nrPHES OF THR BRITISH l^BIA /^^ClA- 
‘no'j TO THE OUESTIONNAIRE JSSllED BY T 1 IE 
™ D BVr^JijE’ CO j 5 .I 15 SION. bencae i-p-jj. 
Pnee Rs S. , 


Price ns s. , 

.. .. .. .to'' sa‘“s"“;.“;'rtoE‘VhcX to 

r"' x-JXb” :s: 

Permanent ^nultaneoudy with the Pcrn^cnt 

1:,™;^ the n\ure of .he 'tt^trnrtL.oui 

'i^hormT’ The'A.sI^r.ior has 
-that the Permanent Settlement was made accotaing 
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ilie l«w* iml conUilulion of InJia, anJ «» »“«** ***“ 
Ut'ulalion of 1793 confirmed llio ntlil* <jf Undlwd* 
SC creaun* iliem. ll.ey did .joi 
iJtai M in t% liic notioni of ownertliip vrere concerneo, 
and tliat “ ilm capUal and iniiUli»e vhich bad uan.- 
(ormcd >l>e exhauUed. dtxcrtcd and onculiiiatcd IWnsJ 
inlu rich iiopukted and cuUiiaied jilaini wiuun hall * 
ccniuCiM from ibe Undlorda, and ibal th.a m.racfc 
wB> the woib of the Landlord* under the boon of tlie 
TwienT liul'm...” AnJ ll.u., to ..mu. ....Uun. 
InJ .lluiiuD. lo t.ci. llu A.u.t..tiou li.. innl 
that the rermanenl Selllemciil ha* not oalr ww'*'" 
e Zemmda*. but al*o all dai»e. of people m Bengid. 

'.sff... th. '»> sn. J.7 

"Itinil asais" not coming direct to llie aiaie »* owre 

.£ to .i‘. 

their increatcd purchasing power, which «*****“• "** 

E .Uu U.U..J f “'"““.“.‘“"'iC to”l" 

answer to ^,iTo interesting, and etearly 

co^iperati'o organisation. * leVen some pam* lo 

itudy the prohUm a* a Secretarie* are not ttooiodfgl 
ground of hostility ,, d^feci* hut in pursuance 

k“’is„“ra;yr.;i5 »>. 

.w. - «'ir'r.iTh..'‘'.K 

lied, and we ‘f“,o advo‘ ™ which the Assoaat.on 

laci seen the heal «“ , well known and 

could with justice *'““ *!? wish the desitnction 

rwiarkablc. that most of p„n.«»ent 

of the ZeminJers and want t nutter lo •» t”*® 

SiS to™''! 

;k." 

,.s. .„d cm.lu.o... 


without progress of „ is the essential pr®r'‘>“ 

and abundant supply of ,ong ome to^ 

and deselopinenl of colta^ country. »•«* ““ 

isersal panacea for poveny 


recent Industrial Planning Committee was appoin ed «- 
the Mioance of the Coopesa theie »ol8iics of sii^l se^e 
InduaUialisalioo have even raised the clamour ihsi large 
scale industjiahsalion will ruin our liandiirraiti. Uut 
ifaete are moiiJy imaginary feata. as an expansion m oia 
large scale iiidusiriea will raa.nly replarc loreigo imported 

‘^‘^Wlime ago Sir M. Viive.varaja po nted 0“‘ 
not even 2-Sr« of the total power resources of India- 
base so far been developed and this explains tLe_ ex- 
treme industrial backwardness of the country. It is a- 
bappy sign, however, that leadcra in polipcal ibought, 
in iodu.lr.es and in science as well, have senoosly 
taken up the con.iJerallon of the prob'em of developm^ 
of India's natural power resources for tlie beneht ot her 
teeming mJbons. The National Academy of &ience^ 
India, base recently held a *)mpo*mm on f^«“* ‘'f 
Power Supply in Indii. and b*ve publ.shed W 
account of the same in the form of a brochure. The 
symposium was opened by I rot. M. N.^ Saha who sum^ 
marised the poverty problem of India in the following 
words : " The total out| ul of work per capita per jeM im 
India la only 90 units, of which the major part is troro 
manual labour, and only 7 umti from electrical power 
dented from coal or running water, while in the advanced 
countries of the WeM. the total output il nearly 1800 unitv 
of which not more than 60 units are from manual labour, 
and the rest is all denved from forces of Nature. 
Paper* were read by A. N. Taadon, N. N. Codbole and 
C R TosbniwaJ dealing with electric supply ui the 
United Provnees, in Japan and in Soviet Rus.ia respee- 
iitely Dr. Tandon in eriiiciiing the U. P. Hydro-electn^ 
scheme raises the important point that for the suceesa ei 
scheme* for the suppK of elecineiiy to agneullunsta. it 
will not do to bate epicuhural load alone which con- 
sume* power dur.ng eertain pan of the year only, but 
there must be a much litger industrial load. In hi* la- 
leresiing paper 'On the Nwd for beneficent fMtri«tr 
legislation on India’ Dr. B. P Adarkar of Allahabad 
Doinlt out that talionaliiauon and rauoiiahMUon of the- 
Mwer resourees of the country should be ilie hrtt 
^nual step and there musl ix appreeiaUon of the- 
principle that power resource* belong lo the ration and 
must be unbred for the good and piotperity of its people- 
end not for profit making of a few monopolist*. Even iiv 
the United Kingdom where the outlook of the ruling 
class •* predomininil* capitali'tic. there hit been, as- 
po nted out by Dr. Saha in Ins opening addres-, entire 
change in the altitude towards production and di.tri- 
buuon of electricity and the public today are not kept at 
the mercy ol the capilalislie concerns. If quick and 
proper development of power reviurces in India is ir 
be eSected, the Congress Governroenis mast take a bold 
and forward step in this direction. 

Dr. N. C Chatirrji read an interesting paper in 
which be has discussed tbe possibility of ulihzng niola.se* 
for manufacture of power alcohol In view of the exlieme 
poverty of India regarding the output of petroleum, Dr. 
Cbatlerji’a suggestion regarding the production of .<her 
forms of liquid fuel which can replace petrol to some 
extent has eot lo be serioudy con'idered. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru who presided over ib^ 
deliberations, insisted in the manner of a practical pcJii' 
cian, that the Government before undertaking any srliema- 
inuU have definite proposals put in a concrete f.nm. 

National .\cademy of Sciences has accordingly piss'd 
• number of resolutions urging upon the Government the 
necessity of undertaking a survey of natural power re* 
sources existing in the United Provinces end il*o 
passing necessary legislation for nilionaliialion of e'ecin— 
city. V 

' SusoBitan Dm* 
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HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INTL^« 

Price Rupees Two and annas eight only. 

Ways of winning people to ^roaii,*for the 

have ever remained elusive to ^ughl to be, 

simple reason that ^gti^g use of only • 

we are only half awahc. We are .-.nurces. Slating 
small part of our physical and i„es far 

the thing broadly, -ie human xmioos sorts 

within his limits. He possesses^^p . ^iiended 

which he habitually fails to use. develop these 

to help the average man to ° eminently; 

unused powers and will / i,,n2a which may 

this book scintillates with ideas /“'I «,11 be 

seem plautudinous to the born leader of men 
immensely useful to the common 

DISTRICT development 
Procress by Forced Marches . Y Bangatore Presr, 
JL.CJ£.. LLJ). Published by 
Sangedore City, Pp- 63. , 

The great economic cii«» {^vr^year* has 

in every sphere of that it has gi^en 

Al least done this service to ,[ jet naiicns to 

* rude shock to economic f*‘^‘|®.geooarucun8 the old 
•«.ous thinking. of mod®"' economics, 

edifice that is a misfit ‘o '"o India under the 

The economic paralysis that people of light 

depression has stimulated dtac^M aroused economic 

and leading which has Ly iniellectuiU who 

consciousness In the people in ,i,Q„2hts, the name ol 
hive given the subject to l forefront His has 

Sir M. Vivcsvarays, comes to (rom objective 

been an attempt to approach the p brochure under 
and' practical point of view i tboueht-oui Kheme 
«Ie«nce, the author Development Scheme 

■which he tentatively caUs- D‘s«'« ^ R aims at 

‘-Economic Progress by forced in««« production hr 
making an intensive effort to , ,o a due* 

persuading the peoole to "ork ar people and 

phned way with the co-opetaiion approved 

Covernmenl, so as to reacn « . pyyseol i’ ■" 

standstd of living. It *dmii operating such a 

opportune lime for introducing “ caught the popM*r 
scheme when Rural Hevdopment c ^ powers have 

.„d .1... >h. “‘“S VbrjwS'*' "■ 

nonl. hen ...led .. ih E“^;. °U„ Cried <«' ■" 

presetitslives. The scheme has 

.,.„e.. de,.d. „d 

Coveraments will find air vi.vc 

to be given a fair trial. 


SSoD. ™i.elSifihrt’Go”dhi ta'oTe.ejillM H.m.dt 
diUcrent ys. world in many essentials. 

-.he if. .f T,,u™ 

Codhead. of an Incarnate Saviour, of ibe Virgin 
t .t^^eood Advent, of the Sacraments of the Com- 
of the A’ were the special and distinctive marks 

7r».lfr “h.” b“. .hr ..db»r •! .K bd ■»?« 
S””™ irii « ».ber .1 .be P'Eid "“Id 7«i"« >”d'P“' 

n “.'.sx .i"b““s..r V.Ud- u “r'"- 

,t Will certainlv liberalise religious bigotry and exclusivj^ 
re.s *' It may thus bring about a much-needed reform la 
the outlook of religious men of a particular type. 

U. C. BHATIAaiARJEE 

ZELTA CRAMATA • In dedicauon to Ftf^ years 
I ('trative actinty of Nicholas Roench and the First 

3 R»rr.<b ftdd, 

I93S. 


NICHOLAS ROERICH . A master of the Mountains : 
By ROTetf D. Cenlan. Flennua, he. Association lor 
Advancement of Culture. 

The first book contsins a few coloured repfoducUons 
of Rtwich’s psinungs as well as ipprecjaliont of his 
mmitr aei.vuy b writers sad arusts from all over the 
torW The s«ond book depicts him as a oessiah ol 
The ^mming age and tells us how he standi in eempa^n 
with the great artists of the casU T^is book brs been 
written with eDihusiasm. but has failed _to convince oi 
because ol its subtle propaganda motlyalicn. 

SUVARNA-DWIPA (SouatRa) : C/ 

Mnda 13. Shama Charon De Street, Caleiuta. Pp.iv+33 
+g fJates. 

The author has been to Sumatra, and the first 16 
of the book give us an secoual of ibe people ol 
c*^*.r. while the rest is a brief Ustory of Indies con- 
wSi .£ ..lend The style i. too learned for a 
book of this kind where one expects mote details galbereJ 
from actual observation 
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ipg the £];ng of 4 coinp)4;a{ ia a Poona Sub-JuJgea Court 
against Shankar Itao Dev, President, Maharashtra Provin- 
cial Congress Comnuilee, aa the Congress resolution held 
that the Act of 1935 is ‘'designed to facilitate and perMtuala 
the domination and exploitation of the nubile of India" 
This document which serves as an appendix gives a due to 
the mind and method of the author of this book. 

BlIAKADVAja 

WHISPERING STARS t By A. L. Kaihib. Plate 
iimited, Colombo. Price Re I. 

Tlie stray thoughts of the promising poet, as we find 
them scattered in the “Whispering Stars” come definitely 
within the scope of poetry but not all of them are poems. 

A sweet and refresliing melody, a poetic imagination 
and a m>siic touch here and there — these are the notable 
characteristics of the “ Whisperin" Stars.” 


IMAGE-BREAKERS : fly D. M. Borgaonhar, M.A, 
Kew Book Company, Kitab Mahal, Hornby Road, Bombay. 
Price ^Re. 1-8. 

From the dramatic point of view, the book cannot 
he called a success. The characters of the pliy are all 
talking-machines, not persons of flesh and blood. No one, 
having any knowiedge of life would talk and act in the 
way they did. 


THE PSALM OF PEACE . By Te}ts Smgb. Af-d. 
Putluhed 6/ Oxiord Vmversuy Prrst, Bombay. Pnee 
Rt. 2. 

Professor Teja Singh has laid the English reading 
puhbo under a debt of gratitude by his beauufid transls- 
uoa of Guru Arjun’s ‘ Sukhmani.’ U is no sm^l achiw- 
meat on the part of Prof. Singh that at many 
Paalm of Peace ’ reads like an original creauoa, not at ait 

Pe»«« ’ cannot fad to touch ilie gentle 
chords of human hearts. The great Guru s 
Jove and peace ’ tni! always inspire mankind with hope 
and cheerfulness. 

JOCESH CMAnOllA BKAmCUARVt* 
SANSKRlT-ENGLlSll 

aparokshanubkut: of SRI SANKAR-A- 
THARYA (iTilh Text, English Translation and Com 
By SaJu VimuLncnda. Published ty the 
Advaita Ashrama, Majabati. Atmora Price Re. I. 

AparokshanubhuU occupies a unique 

appieciaied even hy readers who cannot read it in the 
Isas Cu*^OBA Rat 


BENGALI 

OLWDAU^, A D..« 

Notation of notation by Sadoja- 

Rabuidranaih J^%h„oti Bookshop. 210, Com- 

Tu loll 

play can only be rew . ij,e musical noUiiou 

dance and music. t“ somewhat easier for amateur 

,1.,. ed,l.on rfl “•JVVXo. Ito Pool'* o™ d»^ 

players to stage it. tMOgn perform the 


who waot siiiipJy lo sing the songs, the notalJoAs will he si 
great help. 

The story is brief and simple. The Chandals are an- 
" untouchable” caste. The CiianJal maiden PTaknti 
wishes to buy some curds. But the itinerant curd-seller 
is warned by a neighbour girl not lo sell her any, as she 
is "uiiloucusLIe.*' Next, she wants lo buy some glass- 
bangles of a bangles-vendor. He, too, is warned by some 
neighbour girls not to touch her. Feeling deeply insulted, 
she resohes not to worship the pod who has thrown her 
into this dark dungeon of humdiatioa. She feels utter 
jndiffemice to her daily rouDd of domestic duties. 

Travel-worn and thirsty, Ananda, a disciple of Buddha, 
passes by and asks her to give him some water from her 
well to drink. .Is ‘he is an “ untouchable ” girJ, she 
refuses to give him water. Ananda replies : ** Maiden, yoo- 
belong lo the same human species to which I belong. 
That water is sacred which allays the thirst of the thirsty. 
Do give me water, maiden " Prakriti complies. All tbe- 
gloom of her dejection is dicpelied at once and the feeling 
that she is unclean disappears. She realizes that Ananda 
and she are akin She wants to have him. to hind him- 
10 the bonds of earthly love. Her mother Maya tries to 
bnng him lo her by means of her potent incantations. 
Before Ananda comes PraVriii realizes her mistake. She 
understands <hat it was wrong to try to bring him down 
from the holy spiritual plane to the level of earthly love 
with IIS physical attracuons and joys. She asks her 
mother to desi<t and to take back her speJJa 

Al long last Ansnda comes. She exhorts him to 
raise her to the sacred spiritual plane. He bles<es her 
and says " ^fay all ihst is good be youn.” 

The story rosy be allegorically interpreted, as the 
proper names Ananda. Maya, and Prakriti means Blisa^ 
Illusion, and Naiure. re<pecuvely 

AKASH PRADIP A book of poems hr Rabinirmath 
Tagore First edition, I'lsiabharati Bookshop, 210, Com’ 
ivwis Street. Calcutta. Rt 

In the rooiiih of Kanik Hindus light a lamp raised 
on a pole lo the air. It has a religious meaning. It 
called Alas-Ptodip (“ cky lamp "). Tlie poet gives this 
name i» bis book 

That the poet does not repeat himcelt even in hia 
seveniy-nmib year shows how inexhaustible is the founiains 
from irhieb his poetry flows. Many poems lU this volume 
read like iraoscripts of chapters of kis inner autobiography. 
Many seem like pictures which his imaginaiioa drew in 
cbifdbood, ad^eseence, or youth. 

Superficial cniics may say that he vvrote for a gene- 
lauon that is gone, that hia genius can no longer keep 
pace with (he (itnea That is not (rue. His reply lo 
such cridcism is to he found in the poem Sanuiy haia, 
which may be irandatcd as “ Behind the Times.” or 
“Delated'* He sajs (here that he has received earnest 
money in advance lo make poems for coming ages. That 
in fact IS what Prof. Le'ity says in his book on his per- 
sonality And works when be wTites (hat Tagore wyites 
for the sons and grandsons of his country — not merely 
for his own generation 

One poem, interpreting two lines of a nursery rhyme 
as faint echoes of abductions oi women in ages past, 
strikes a poignant note of deep pathos. 

D. 

KSIIANA-LEKHA : By Dr. Surcndranaih Daj-Gupra, 
Pruiapal, Sanskrit Cotfege, Calcutta. Price Rs. 2. 

The author of this volume of poems is known to the 
public through his ruonumenlal vvotks on Indiao Phdo' 
^phy written in English. Few of his admirers outside 
Bengal, would suspect however that, for years, be is » 
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to pass that way tried to cliecr him up, ami to 
juakc good the loss by a mundiecnt rewaM 
provided ho carried out the instructions he would 
receive. The Brahmin wanted immodiatu pay- 
ment in advance, and at once received a bag 
full of gold coins. Elated at this windfall, bt- 
wanted to know about the nature of h« 
mission and was told that he must kill (^andi- 
das. The proposal, as might bo expected, sim- 
ply staggered him and ho refused point-blanic 
to lend his hand to any such nefarious scheme; 
what I to kill buch a soul, the soul of a mcI, 
•one who was bubbling over with love for uU^ 
a scholar and saint, whose days were devoted 
to the w’orship of God, without any ide.'i of 
creature comforts! Ugh! It 
which stunlc. “ Why not do it yourself ? He 
turned round on his tempter But the granger 
declared it was quite easy to discomfit Chandi- 
das if the leaders of the local community could 
bring him to book for hU bad associations and 
hypoensy. If the poor Brahmin would help 
m getting up a tribunal from the village, the 
ttrsnger (he called liimseH Siddheswar, a 
“ Brahmin ”) nould be there, and the rest might 
.be left to him. , ... 

The arrangement apparently satisfied Mtn 
the parties and soon the 

.against Chandldas gathered strength Kendall 
was an old village and, as has twen already 
pointed out, hallowed by the tradition of Jay- 
Sov; a new poet would find it very difflcuU to 
get admirers there, for the of 1 im 

“illager towards him would be to tliiuL of him 
aa a‘ parvenu Sriharslia, who h»J i;“* .''P 

Sm “is ra woman and did he not remain 
•“a saint” in spite of everything ? 
came about that Sriharshn was boycotted, and 
his friend Kanta, Jaydev’s dcsccnd^t and like 

i .1 a physician 'by caste and 

.orbiddcn »y ‘"nj-'trmr m“"ii.” 

and an inn , juncture bccsi^e 

to consult the pn> Xhc physician, 

his only son [f'* ; J .Advised Kamalakanla's 

P^™™S\hifavo“ of Cliandidas as nothmg 
Wife to i-patincnt nor routine method, 

flse. no rational Ircaiinent n 

would do him any chanced to be 

;s;s"hcn. -d i"eSt“ioSl 

•«i\Slfo?’?“cominuni.y and follow 


the suggestion, for it was a matter of life and 
death for his only son. The mother and the 
wife of the young patient immediately 
Sriharsba's place and just when Chandldas 
was giving them his blessing, news was brought 
in that the boy had died 1 

Did the Saint’s blessings then mean nothing 
at all 7 Was he an impostor, after all ? Uc 
had prided' in truth being the basis of his hfe 
and religion; and his whole career depended on 
the truth of his jircdictions which were in the 
nature of realisations of truth. Chandldas at 
once started for the cremation ground where 
the dead body was being placed on the pyw. 
He took It down and began to meditate over it, 
but they shouted at him, for what they thought 
to be an act of sacrilege, had him bound, and, 
after replacing the body on the pyre they set 
fire to it according to custom. Just then tlie 
whole atmosphere changed; there were frequent 
tlmndcr-claps and ram poured down in torrents. 
They all ran away and Chandldas found him- 
self alone with the dead body and he tried 
again to bring the dead back to life. This time 
he was successful; and the young man, regain- 
ing consciousness, Icamt from Chandldas how 
he came to be there, and ho was advised to go 
home. 

Meanwhile, the people who had deserted 
(he body had run to the village and spread the 
report that the Saint was nothing but a mon- 
ster who had eaten up tho corpse, and who knew 
but he would not cat men alive 1 The best 
course therefore was to kill him outright. They 
got up a crowd and it i-ushod towards the cro- 
inution ground to kill him. AVliom should it 
meet on its way but the son of Kamalakanta 
ftho had been placed on tlie funeral pyre just 
a short while ago ? Had he returned to hfe 
or was It only a ghost ? If the fonner supposi- 
tion was right, certainly Chandldas w’as absei- 
ls from all charges Kamalakanta’s son, 
advancing with a smile on hie lips, dispelled all 
their doubts and reassured them that he was 
alive and that the Saint was still in a state of 
contemplation. 

The time had now' come for testing Chandi- 
das, was he really a saint, after all ? Or, only 
a hypocrite? The idea was troubling the 
crowd, and as it came near a big banj'an tree 
in an uncertain mood, it came across a stranger 
there (it was our old acquaintance, Siddheswar) 
who introduced himself as a great scholar, who 
though young in age had defeated veterans in 
argument, and who was now eager to meet 
Chandldas and test his scholarship. The crowd 
at once realised that he was its man, and if h® 
could be persuaded to enter the lists against 
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and everybody wished her well. The momuig 
after the marriage, however, people found her 
in tears. Five soldiers had entered her bouse 
o% ernight and had taken her husband away by 
force. Slie forgot to ask him his name, and 
there could be no enquiries. Thus it seemed 
she was doomed to live practically like a 
widow, and tlie blessing of Cliandidas sounded 
to her like an iroiiical remark, ratlicr than an 
■expression of sincere good-will as it undoubt- 
edly was. . , , . 

This account troubled Chandidas; for he 
knew, though she did not, that it was the prmcc 
of Jamkudi that had met and married her; and 
he knew further that lie had been imprisoned 
by Jahnavi, the Rani of the Mallas who was 
acting as the Regent now that Gopal, her hus- 
band and the Raja of the Mallas, had died and 
his Rani, the mother of the young King, had 
committed Suttee. The Prince of Jamkudi felt 
he had the right to the throne, and thinking 
the time opportune he attacked the capital, only 
to meet with a repulse; and then, as he was 
going to. Pandua to seek the Nawab's aid, he 
fell in with Kalyani, married her and, taUn 
by surprise by the Ram’s men at the weddmg 
night, ho was carried away a prisoner. The 
Rani had him brought to her presence every 
morning and ordered a hundred stripes every 

Chandidas knew all this; and be carefully 
considered his campaign, detemincd to save 
the Prince and make Kalyani happy Rudra- 
mali would try methods of conciliation, the girl 
would meet Jahnavi and crush her pride, Rami 
would set the Prince free, and for war he wo^ 
get the aid of the goddess Basali. With ^is 
plan before tliera they set out for the capiUl 
of the Mallas. „ , . 

Jahnavi, while ordering the usual number 
of lashes to the Prince, found nncapccted oppo- 
sition and Etavo rcinonstrancc from her Minis- 
ter * after all, the Prmcc had just claims to 
- the 'throne, and for the inlernal tormolls of Uie 
Sngdom he was not to blame , so tlm 
Us unjustiBable and too •cvere. Ram 

resented the interference and would have ask- 
S him to resign but that the relations between 
Se Minister and herself were not those of an 
eUloycr and an employee, they were more |.kc 
TfSher and a daughter. He therefore prevailed 
’ iwr in revoking the penal measure of 
S? 'SS f e ae eptod the suEECsf^b^t 

on thk! J jjgJ 

-1rairoTa“nTto^f»» 


tlie guardian deity of Bishnupur ? Surely they 
would rely on the god for help. But the Minis- 
ter explained to her the strength of her enemies. 
The Prince was surprised on his inamage night 
when he had laid down his arms and retired 
for tlie night; and the bride would lia\c effected 
a rescue, but that she felt anxious if 6ome_ harm 
miglit befall the prisoner licr husband if she 
attacked the party. She follov\cd them on foot 
but they rode off. Then she stayed at ' her 
borne in Kenduli, and Chandidas, on learning 
her pliglit, had promised to rescue the prisoner 
and restore him to his wife. Therefore the Rani 
must beware how she dealt with him. 

The Prince was brought before her and 
he came, erect and of haughty bearing. The 
Ram stonned and stamped her foot, but he did^ 
not quail before her. “ And why should I bow 
down to you as if you owned the country ? I 
still hold strongly that you have no right to it; 
your husband did not inherit it rightly but the 
fact is, when my uncle died childless my father 
could not gain the throne because your husband 
influenced the people by his liberal bribes and 
clever intrigues I liave been trying to get it 
back ever since I came of age. Kill me quick, 
or give my kingdom back; there is no alterna- 
tive left for you ” When this exchange of words 
was passing on between the Ram and the pri- 
soner, news was broughtto her that the trench- 
es, which hod been so long filled with water, 
all on a sudden went dry. Scenting danger 
from unexpected quarters she ordered them to 
be quickly refilled and at the same time, so 
great was her spite, she asked that the Prince 
might be beheaded at once. 

But then, there was strange intervention. 
They found the god Siva standing before them 
and asking them to cease from wrangling. He 
advised the Rani to desist from her murderous 
wrath, to get reconciled to the Prince, and to 
give lum a perganna or group of villages as an 
expression of her good-will But the proposal 
proved unacceptable to both the parties; the 
Rani would not hear of making any gift to her 
enemy, nor would the Prince agree to forego 
hia rights.’ Unable to effect the desired recon- 
ciliation, the god left 'them to their fate and 
went away. If the tnith must be told, it was 
not the god Siva or Rudra really, but our old 
friend Rudramali commissioned by Chandidas 
for the purpose in arranging the plan of cam- 
paign. Discomfited, Rudramali went and re- 
ported himself to his master who then' ordered 
a messenger to go and approach the young King, 
the Rani’s step-son, to open negoti.ations in the 
matter. That messenger, raindhil of the pro- 
prieties saw him at Court and preyed to him 
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eurrencler to lialyani which sho did. They 
marched on to the prison but Chandidaa met 
them on the way. They bowed to him and the 
Rani, smarting under the disgrace of her defeat, 
asked him why, in spite of the great atlentioa 
lavished on him by tlie late Raja and tlic royal 
family, why he had deserted them and brought 
tlicra to such a pass, because she understood 
Chandidas was at the root of all this matter. 
“ If gods desert, why pray to them at all 7 ” 


she iwked. Cliandidas consoled her in her great 
grief, reconciled her to her fate, which be 
showed to be quite just and logical, and then 
persuaded the young Raja to make a gift of a 
group of villages in favour of the Prince of 
Jomkudi who would thenceforth live peacefully 
with Kalyani, his wife. The young King 
obeyed, and all were satisfied with tlie turn of 
the affairs. 

(To be concluded.) 


RANGOON CELEBRATION OF SARAT CHANDR.V 
CHATTERJEE ANNIVERSARY 


Under the auspices of the Bangiya Sahttya ParishM 
(Burma Branch) was celebrated m Rangoon the Erst death 
anniversary of Satat-Chandra Chaiterjee, the noveUat ff 

7-30 a to. on Sunday, the 2nd Aral. W39. 
fnends and idmtrera of the novelist, including ihe Hon W« 
Saw Po Chit, Minister for Education and U Tm Tut. 1 C* . 
the Finance Secretary, assembled in large num^ on the 
•outhein aide of'thc Secretariat compound and went to 
some important plicea in Rangoon issooated with lu» 


engagement \ large portrait of the novelist, kindly 
lent by the Non Caretled Civil Accounts Aasoeiaiion of 
A -G ’a Office, for the occasion was placed on the car of 
Mr J R Cbowdbury, Advocate of the High Court, Ran- 
goon. and brought to the place. 

The procession then went to the office Qf the Minister^ 
for Land and Retenue on the groundfloor of the southern* 
wing of the Secretariat Building. Mr. N. C. Dutta, tha 
Repsuar. cordially received them at the entrance to the 
office Inside this office, a pboto^aph of the novelist 



,emory. The Hon’ble U Tu". 
nd Industry, sent a ^ sicount 

eing able to join the function on 


of Commerce 
regret (or not 
of a pmiooa 


was kept on a table which was placed on the exact spot 
where he sat and served as a clerk in the office of tho 
EMnuaer, P. W. Accounts, which was located ihet& 




PMishat (Burma Br«ieh). fi«Un^ Secretary atood »« 
Educatlen Mimater and il« ^^‘pect. „ 

t ATSS «”"•>■" s.ss 

thai, then ps'e a bnaf Vupetiora alwaj-a likjjJ 

TOkad i. lha offia'- “S%W ba p.«aJ l-f >”>'/. 

b.m.a.plta aIb,a™ lW‘"“j, „a to» ,a .alan-l* 


him ID spite of his and ho” 

bla ibata alans «.ih bi. l- ' f 
of office wort he used to write. ^ proceswoo on 

The assembled persons Fiaser Street, 

foot and proMeded .g^snery Street to the Bemaid 

Stile Pasoda Road and Mooteotn J 


ee Library. , . r«s«im. Prole*soi «• • •••; 

The Lihrrriin and Secretary to 

University College. y yja Aung. 

iLI-S'-Baal-r Bps. S', t 

Reading Room. 


Reading Room. Honorary Secretary of the Pan- 

Mr. K. K. Kar. “''"1’^ ,he nortbsl on a read- 
JiSt, then placed a addressed the gathermp. 

ing table end ‘‘ " drrs. the autbonue, ^ 

which consisted of the ,ery itnportan* «« 


which ‘'«ns?sted“of «ry*“m^rtant 7^ 

5“i. ',t tV” 


attil of the Library. 

•mtimale connection S«at ,, pa to this Ubrar, 

He ssid ih>t,Sarai ,Chjndt» « Una 
Ycry often. He had imoortaot h«>l« 

lihran-. He hoew al^t ^ h ,» -»-*«■ 


lihran-. He hnew Art.cultr almirah in 

Library and alw «fe to be found. He nied 

the 1 k>oV or booLs he ,hMtbed in atndi 


1« .b. ' • 


jb^'SbSri?- " f" 

■‘“’m,' c:»“i?’i«b.It .1 .h. Tm.,... M‘ 

-hik PWt" i.n.r.11, .St,,' 

St^ and Barr Street to the northwestern Sa'e of ‘he 

Accounts. Ceneral^^ Office whereat 

SSd^Mr.^J. N. Chatterjee. the EstabUdimcnt 

some of the staff and conducted to A 

floor where the noveliM actually sat and 

photograph of the norelist was p'af«J „ j ^ 

of rhii'day^ Mr- kti a?: 

^^SLaily desctilied bow IS 

*.;.‘iK'‘ir„'".i':r;h".''. i-' ... 

rSSkTJd'"d«nw‘."h.,'ull.‘bTb‘.d ."-h il. ■ 

ii.ent.oned alKiut his discussions with the notelul 
.w B,.d,p, Boo, 

of the Office Avsociii.on. W^n the 

Doeehst was EarlaaJed by ^ i,,, i' , , 

“”■ tk, p",i«,“b“h“ ..v ...ad 

^Mr. C. V S. Rao. the Accoujstatii.CeneTal. Burtaa. 

■‘“'.«;:,''>Ck,ps .b. ,1 >b. 1...'“.. >-• r.. 
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Tut said llial his action in gailasding the photogiaph 
viU be taken as a token of tribute of Burma and the 
Burmese to the merits of a great people of a great coun* 
try. He also said that he was tery pleaded in being 
associated in the pleasant function. In bis ofBcial life, 
he had come across many Bengali fnends and always 
appreciated their high level of intellect. There was not 
much difierence, he said, between a Bengali and a Bur* 
man in thought. He said further that the Honorary 
Secretary of the Parishat, who was privileged to be asso- 
ciated with the rovelist in his early days, has stated 
that Dr. Giatterjee benefited a great deal and look his 
inspiration from studies m tbe Bernard Free Library 
and began writing many of his famous works. He was 
glad that the great writer was associated with Burma 
and that be established a connection between Burma and 
the great country of Bengal. He hoped that this bond 
which binds Bengal and Burma will be everlasling 

Mr. Kar thanked U Tin Tut for very kindly associating 
himself with the function amid his tnuhifarious pre- 
occupation, especially during a strenuous Budget session 
A public meeting was held at the Bengal Academv 
at 6 p m, to salemni<e the first death anniversary oi Sarai 
Chandra Outterjee. The Hon’ble U Htoon kung Gvaw, 
Finance Minister, was voted to the Chair Among tho^e 
present were: 

(1) Swami Shyamanaada, (2) U Tin Tut, Finance 
Secretary, (3) Mr. C V. S. flan, Accouniani General. 
Burma, (4) Mr. R. G. Iyengar. MlIJl., Advocate i$k 
Mr. Malik Ilam, Advocate and Municipal Councillor, (6) 
hir. K. N. Dangali, Advocate, Municipal Councillor <7) 
hir. J. R. Chowdbury, Advocate, (8i Mr. J C Gho«-h. 
Advocate. (9) Professor R. P Chov»dliury. «10) Pt'*fc*«.t 
N. C. Das and (11) Mr S M. Banerjee, A»»iMa.vi 
Accouniani General. 

After the Chairman bid been gacUnded In ihc 
Honorary Secretary, he delivered a short speech in which 
he thanked the Parishal for giving him an opporiumiy to 


honoor the great vvriter of Bengal. He was glad that 
he was associated with Burma, which fact accounted for 
a new outlook on life and its social problems. 

Mr. S. M. Banerjee, Assistant .Accountant-General, 
then read a learned paner, detailing the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the novelist* and quoted many remarks that 
eminent men have made about the novelist and his writ- 
ings. 

• Mr. R. P. (^owdhury, M.A., P.RS.. Lecturer in 
Pali. Judson College, then read a very interesting and 
excellent paper giving details of his works, his style, his 
language and the manner of his dealing with them. 

Mr. B. N Daa, President of the Parishat, then read 
a short paper giving the salient features of his writings 
and especially the new angle from which he looked at 
Womanhood and how he bestowed the highest pra’^e on 
Burmese Womanhood. 

U Tin Tut made a nice speech, «aying how the 
novelist was an exponent of the thoughts and ideals of 
the great Bengali people and how glad be felt lo be 
cialed with this function. 

Tbe Honorary Secretary. Mr. Kar. then delivered an 
■meriting speech, pointing out how the writings of the 
aoveii*! directly touched the heart of lus leaders and 
lude a direct appeal to their emotion and sentiment. 
He appealed to some of the administrative offieers of the 
CoveiniucDt. who wero present at tbe meeimg, to do 
^mctbing by which the intellectual and cultural contact 
lieiwecn ilie Burmani and the Bengalis could be placed 
a petuianent bans. He hoped that early steps would 
be lakeo for the purpose. 

Mr K N Dangali offered a vote of thanks to the 
ptircnao for being able lo preside at the meeting amid«l 
n during a busy session and lo 

I Tin Tut for joining the proeesnoa and walking alt 
the wav from the Secretarial to the Bernard Free Library, 
and alw ihanlej one and all who helped to make th» 
lonclKin a success 




INDLV FACES EAST 

Uv ALBERT E KANE, plio., lub. 


Few licoplo have rcaliicd the significant ro c 
that India, consciously or uaconsciouslj , la 
playing, and may continue to play m me 
drama ol the Far East. She m.ay P™™ J" 
the delcnnining [actor in the solution ot Uie 
problem of bringing order out ol e]'”“= 
restoring peace to the embattled P™P>f 
Orient Their own problem being not such a 
Afferent one', tbe attitude of India’s teeming 
millions towards the combatants u 
"There is no section ol the '‘"*1,“, 's' 
recently said Mrs Sarojini >aidu, ^ 

not teel keenly and proloundly " 9 
nation at present engaged in a life rad deatli 
Btnicdo tor the sake ol national independence 
TStuesUon is whether this eeling eanor vd 
be trnnslntcd into cffeclite “'"“p de 
her ncichbor. In order properK to 
this, wfmnst first analyse some Instorieal rad 

®“®?olin Hav'‘”°an rarempt to save ^ina 
frJtS’rmentandtopreventtf^^^^^^^^^ 

SEt w>L.rt£rf -dpSef m 0^ c£: 

to trade But the entranee 

tial Oriental „mari-et was men n 

"Front Door, te casdy ra_c«nb__^ ^ 

that wa/ where ^ more 

^etSgoS'Io'S"B~^^^^ 

far more difficAt the profits 

“ns'eqnSuy were likely 

, A I- pfsShty of me 
!!“FTorb^or ! iiing and h^d a^ad^ m^e 

preparations 8?, ‘i,ll continue and might 
where ‘ssilidS “'8“ As early as 

even become the more over Indo- 

1885, France Red Rjver as an 

Chma in order to the far western 

approach fr^ the s 
province of Yunnan i > 
tained certain^ feceived the 6rst con- 

of the following >0 ' on Chinese 

cession to construct a raimay 


terntorj' The obvious purpose was to diveit 
trade to Indo-Chma rather tlian allow it to go 
castnard to Hong Kong and Shanghai where 
couipclition with other nations would be 
keener. 

Tlie British, clever diplomats that they are, 
were not caught napping. They also wanted 
to build a railway line to Yunnan from 
Mandalay to the southwest. The French, 
hone\er, had previously signed a treaty with 
the Bunnese King obtaining the right to build 
a road from Mandalay to Tongkmg. In 18S5, 
partly to avoid ratification of this treaty, and 
to prc\cDt an extension of French influence, 
Great Britain created an “ incident," invaded 
Burma with the aid of her Indian cavalry and 
shortly thereafter annexed it The game at the 
“ Rear Door ” had commenced. 

France in 1S97 and 1898 followed up her 
initial steps by trying to protect Indo-Chma, 
her approach to the "Back Door,” by securing 
from tlie Chinese Government a non-alienation 
agreement for the Island of Hainan in the Gulf 
of Tongkmg, as well as for her potential 
market, the Province of Yunnan itself. 
The British countered French action m 1912 
by getting Russia to recognise Tibet in the far 
west as a British sphere of influence, and in 
1914 forced China to agree ihat Outer Tibet 
adjoining India was to be autonomous Along 
with other reasons, the British may have had 
their eye on the gold in not too distant Szech- 
wan which, along with the Yangtze Valley, 
they also considered within their sphere of 
mterest. Today Chinese control there has al- 
most vanished and Tibet is almost completely 
under British domination. 

Meanwhile, Russia approached from the 
North over a vast stretch of land through Outer 
Mongolia and gradually extended her authority 
in that region. In 1913, China gave Russia 
special privileges in that area, and by the 1915 
Sino-Russian Treaty, the autonomy of Outer 
Mongolia was recognized. After the Russian 
rcTOlution, between 1919 and 1924, Russian 
armed forces aided in the creation of tlie 
Mongol People’s Republic, with whom they 
concluded a Mutual Assistance Pact. They 
thus dealt with this " Republic " as if it were 
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an independent slate and even made loans Ui 
it witlioul interest. Paradoxically, the UJSSR. 
continued to recognize Chinese sovereignly 
over Outer Mongolia and entered into a Non- 
aggression Pact with China. That part of Inner 
Mongolia not completely under Japanese con- 
trol, composed of the Chinese provinces of Nm- 
ghsia, Suiyuan and Chahar, was also susceptible 
to Russian influence througli the Mongols of 
Outer Mongolia, and is connected llirougli a 
“Side Door” with the south of China by rail 
via Kalgan and Suiyuan. However, Japanese 
proximity has neutralized this means of ingress 
and left open only the “ Back Door ” Ummgh 
the northwest of China by way of a long over- 
land road which must skirt or conquer the great 
Gobi desert. 

The complementary but selfish attempts of 
these three nations to get in the back way 
proved of more value to China Uian anticipated, 
for they provided her in the present Smo- 
Japanesc conflict with needed lines of commu- 
nication. Over the long northern route via 
Urumchi in Sinkiang and Lanchow in Kmsu 
trekked Russian cars and supplies. Tliis 
movement was slow and took about a fortnight 
because the distance to Southwest China was 
enormous and the terrain tar from easy 
Russia’s own defense needs also somewhat 
limited the quantity available for Chinese 
consumption. A great deal of war maUriaU 
probably came from the French by railway 
from Haiphong across the Indo-Chinese Iwrder 
to Kunming until Japanese threaU slow^ 
their passage. The Japanese menace to the 
security of Indo-China itself through the recent 
BCizuroof the W™"! of Hainan may have 
Btopptd them altogether The less than a third 
coinpletcd Burma road Beemed ChiitaB mam 
hope of salvation and it speedily 
nifh the aid ol about 180,000 mostly volunteer 
Chinese labourers who offered their service m 
rEpirit of parlriotism. The Climcso ..do ot 
thb road starts at Kunming, 

Yunnan and proceeds westerly 370 roues to 
Hsinkrv™. Tins section ryas 

lLS"!h:^»nues^t'a‘^ 
Sfdireetlon tl.ronghJu,.|eha„g ^and Lung- 
ling to hlliso 0 ^n^^_^ where it connects up with 

So milJ^rad ^e 5?”“ 

miles. Compared will tte^ ^ 

Tsang, the ,ifJ ^«ovcnlh century from 

Chin'ft" India, “thifnew road is n miracio nl 


speed, but it still takes appioximuteiy len uujs 
tune to complete tiic entire joum”y. 

Wi.li tlie invasion of Eastern China by the 
Japanese and the spoliation and dcstruclion of 
Uie groat coinracrcia! centres and ports such 
as Shanghai, Canton and Hankow there has 
occurred a great mass exodus from these cities, 
not to the Northwest but to the Southwest, and 
principally to the provinces of Szechwan and 
Yunnan. Historians may perhaps later on call 
this the greatest mass migration in historj'- 
Hundreds of thousands of homeless people 
were forced to take their few poascssions ana 
seek a home in a remote territory hardly touch- 
ed by modem civilization where many will 
remain even after the cstablishmcjit of peace. 
Educational institutions moved their campuses 
mainly to Chengtu and Chunking in Szechwan, 
and Kunming in Yunnan, and not all will 
return to the East. Over three hundred 
factories, including cotton mills, machine shops 
and chemical works moved their machinery 
and equipment to Uie West and they will also 
Slav as the cxpcn&e of again lifting up stakes 
will be too great The Southwest is capable of 
accommodating at least six million refugee 
families, for it is rich in mineral resources 
and possesses a fine soil and good climate. 
Coal, antimony, manganese, lead, zinc, copper, 
gold, silver, tin, salt, mercury, sulphur and 
arsenic are present in sizeable amounts. Silk, 
tea, nee, sugar, hemp, cotton, tobacco, wax, 
varnish, indigo, timber, oranges and medicinal 
plants have been and will continue to be pro- 
duced in great quantities Rice, wheat, barley, 
oats, maize, sugarcane, fruits and vegetables 
will also make of Uus sector a vast hinterland 
for the rest of China. Reclamation and other 
projects are already being conceived and vast 
sums of capital will be poured into this section 
not only to sustain China’s present armies and 
needs but to build it up for the future. Here’ 
will occur the great renais-anee of China ■iiul 
here will commence the great er.a of reconstruc- 
tion. There was no need of a Horace Greeley 
to orate: “Go west Young Man, Go West”. 
Tlio force of circumstances compelled the 
Chinese to look to the “Western Heavens^’ 
How startled the natives, who were probably 
livdng in the traditions of the sixth century 
must have been by the modern garb and 
customs of twentieth century Chinese 

youth Yet this very intermingling of 

people fn'in various sections of the country 
has already given great impetus to tlic speak- 
ing of the Mandarin official language _ (parti- 
cularly in Yunnan where Mand.arin was 
alrcadj' -poken by the luviple le-Mcnl there 
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Tvho had formerly migrated from the North and 
brought that tongue with them) and develop- 
ed a unity of feeling among all Chinese. Thus, 
•ahile the East will undoubtedly regain some 
of its former importance, the disparity between 
the two sections of the country wnll no longer 
exist and tlie Wcot will come into its own. 

What influence will the Great Powers nave 
on and in this new center of a new civilization 
This will depend on many factors such as the 
strength and unity of China, the attitude of her 
people determined by the assistance or injury 
she has received during the conflict from 
various powers and the final outcome of hosti- 
lities. Certainly one of the important ele- 
ments to be considered will be the means of 
access to this area. Formerly, along with each 
concession made by China to a Great P 
went implications of political and economic 
influence. Today it is not to bo doubted, jd 
history means anything, that the Westeiu 
Powers will try to utilise and ‘"iprove tb«ir 
latest means of entry into China 
their own interests at the expense of each other. 

" °BkS' oI the road j""'’ 

without question be widened ?|1 

tune goes on, and the likelihood that they 
endealonr to build another road ‘‘■'^‘'y 
India inn Tibet and Tatsienlu m SH-'ang to 
Siecbwan, the British will most 
a strone: foothold in the trade wealth of China. 
mSt they ^11 be able to and how they 
will Sfse these roads will thus depend m . great 

“'“Ts^rata-po\to.hnV°over where each 
httleniubble affects every 
today even a seemingly 

- in a remote comer ®ay /“fl'^ence ^ents ^an 
equally distant part of the 
action England can or may course 

natlnally he detuned m^ rt by 

■ 'in be somewhat influenced by India 

While a P"&”/,£nS“ ay 
pro^am is land’s attitude towards the 

of the m^^t, ^ conceivably sooner 

assured of the support of 
S?"aU of Sdia the gem of her Empire. 

salety 01 immensely strei^- 

A firmer Bntish QVjancr Kai-shek, because 
then the hand of t-hian^ ^ 

Russia b of her being simul- 

, to Japa^n /b® rf ®" ^,oth East and West 
tancoi^ly attac ,p-ould really mean that 

were bg^tmed. Th« ^f her tr^s 

• £Te''M“errian°ftont, and 'tftina migSt 


have a breathing spell in which to ^rd her 
strength for the final test. By following the 
lead of the United States and lending money 
to Chma and aiding her with munitions, 
Bntam has indicated her apparent desire for 
the surv'ival of an independent and strong, per- 
haps not too strong, China. This most likely 
would redound to her economic advantage and 
be preferable to a Japanese Empire exercising 
much more than a Monroe Doctrine in China 
and excluding and hindering the commerce and 
industry of other powers except in so far as it 
might be necessary to encourage foreign capi- 
tal to take the risks Japan might not care to 
undertake herself Let us then look for a 
moment at India 

The prestige of the white man has declin- 
ed m recent years The actions of tho 
Belgians in the Congo, and the British m 
India at the time of the suppression of the 
Sepoy rebellion and later at Amritsar, have not 
been much better, if at all, than those of the 
Japanese at Nanking. The united white front 
against the native has disappeared and instead 
Colonial troops have often been summoned to 
aid in European fratricidal wars. Ethiopians 
and Chinese have pro\ed their courage, and, 
that given an equal chance with proper 
ammunition and guns, they are well able to 
t^e care of themselves Nationalism has thus 
been on the rise amongst formely subjugated 
races, and this has been true of India. The 
authority and influence of the Congress Party 
IS eloquent testimony of the great strides India 
has been making in this direction. However, 
as regards China there have been two 
conflicting currents in Hindusthan That 
India as a whole is sympathetic to the Chinese 
cause is not only illustrated and highlighted by 
the controversw between the poets Tone 
Noguchi and iCabindranath Tagore and the 
latter’s Sino-Indian school at Santineketan, 
but by the words of Mrs. Naidu quoted at the 
beginmng of this article. As a gesture of good- 
will the Indian National Congress some time 
ago sent a small ambulance unit to China 
and the Congress President, Subhas Chandra 
Bose, sent a message of good-will to the 
Chinese people. On the other band the verj' 
election of hir. Bose m preference to the can- 
didate sponsored by Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru represented the tri^ph of 
a leftist group whose thoughts are anti-imperi- 
alist and whose sympathies are certainly not 
pro-British. In fact, Mr. Bose’s faction urges 
immediate mass civil disobedience. At the 
hfarch All-India National Congress at Tripuri, 
the Right led by the absent Gandhi (nbose 
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prestige was enhanced by his most recent poli- 
tical success) has returned, temporarily at 
least, to power. Ncvertliclcss, events seem to 
indicate that in the event of any difficulty, 
India might attempt to strike for her own 
freedom and English efforts might bo sabotaged 
in India and tins might be disadvantageous to 
China. Agitation for an Indian army controll- 
ed by Indians is at present very strong. Eng- 
land is perhaps prepared for disaffection, 
because altliough the Indian Constitution 
applies to Burma, that country is piyerned as a 
separate entity, and could be easily shut off 
from India. However, the very threat of 
Indian non-support might induce the British 
to urge the Chinese to make a treaty with the 
Japanese less favourable than ordinarily might 
have been made merely for the purpose of 
retaining Bnlisli influence in China, on tlie 
theory that half a loaf is better than none. 
Japan might be very willing to make such a 
bargain, cultivate British good-wiU and use 
Great Britain as she did in the 1902 Anglo- 
Japanese alliance against Russia whom she 
may consider a greater menace to her interests 
in China than Great Britam, 

In the event of trouble, even if Burma 
could be cut off from India and the Bunna 
road to China kept open with little difficulty, 
or even if a bargain between England and 
Japan could be made, how much better for 
England if Indian co-operation could be 
secured. India may not relish Uie spread of 
British imperialism into China but would pro- 
bably co-operate in an endeavour to save the 
democratic structure of that country and might, 
if permitted, even send troops for that purpose 
During the world war munition depots were 


built at various places in India rnd India 


supplied part of tiie munitions for England's 
South African and Near Eastern campaigns. 


South African and Near Eastern campaigns, 
llow much simpler today to transport such 
materials over an adjoining road to China. If 
Bntain could only be persuaded not to “ mud- 
dle tlirough”, not to repeat her mistakes of the 
eighteenth century in America, and to grant 
India, if not complete independence at least 
Dominion status or some ical measure of self- 
government wliicli would satisfy Indian pride 
and aspiralioDS, she would secure this most 
precious link m her Empire with ties of love 
and loyalty which are surely stronger than 
those of mtimidation and force. Certainly 
India IS not unmindful of the beneficent things 
tlie English have 'accomplished in India, and 
out of self-interest alone would probably pre- 
fer to be associated with England than any 
other Great Power if she had to be associated 
for self-defense or any other reason with any. 
If such forward-loolung measures were taken, 
Smo-Iodian political and cultural co-operation 
would be placed on a more solid foundation, 
and India would become a firm bridge on 


which East and West might really meet. Not 
only would the support of both India and 
China be an additional guarantee of the safety 
of the British Empire, but with the help of 
India, the “Back Door” to China will bo 
made a “Front Door" through which may 


enter tlie salvation of democracy. Just as the 
light of Buddhism spread from India to China, 
60 over the Burma road may come the dawn of 
a newer and yet finer Chinese civilization. 


New YerL 
Apnl. 25. 1939 




A Critique of Current Political Pliilosophy 
In the course of a brief survey of the current 
strands of political thought in The Umduzlan 
Review, S. S. Raghavachari observes : 

la modern poliUcal philosophy three broad eiream* 
of Fpeculauon can be easily discerned, iia., iDdttiduaiisin, 
Idealism and Socialism, ^ch of these has had a long 
history aad eahihits many subKlivisiona within their own 
fold. 

As regards Individualism the writer re- 
marks : 

(a) Individualism has plaied a dominant role m 
the history of Europe. It uluroatdy rests upon tbe glon- 
fieauon of history of liberty which J S Mill «• nobler 
Mtempied and so admirably executed Mills argooMt 
fw the freedom of thought and expression is one ol tne 
lopenshable eonUibuUons to human thought. No sound 
political theory can dispense with that part of Indmdu^- 
Hin. He based his view of tbe freedom of ®“."* 

tadysiB of all human actions into «lf regarding and oibw 
regarding activities. The self regarding aeuvtues ^ 
pursued freely whereas the other tegardmg ones should 
he controlled by law. lotlividualism emphasiaes^e value 
and ultimacy of the individual and the indi pensabil^y 
of Ws Lberty for the realization of the eo** 
which he should envisage as pleasure and 
pain. Such a freedom of different mdividuals is ^ur^d 
to culminate in an ineconcilable clash of , 

that sphere of individual life in which ‘be doings of one 
individual affect the other individuals To allow ims 
conOict to go on is an inexpedient waste On tbe other 
band, if all individuals sacrifice their freedom to m ealew 
necessary for social compromise and agree to ^ WMO oy 
laws which prescribe a uniform sacrifice ot a 
amount of the hberty of all so that the rest of .1 W 
be comfortably enjoyed, prudence commends ii and me 
approves of li This is the individualist 
Expediency is the ground of poliUcal obbgauon. OWiimce 
to law iDTOlves a genuine loss but refusal to incur tlw 
loss involves nsk of a greater loss as a cons^ueuee ol 
an uncontrolled clash with all other individuals. 

About Idealism he says : 

, (i) Idealist political thought takes its ^ 

what Professor Vaughan termed the corporate desOW 
of man.” The things of ultimate value to man w su 
that a competition in their realization >». 

Spiritual values are e'senlialiy sharable and 

^ate them is a diminution of their wealth and l^g 

'fown of their potency Man’s endeavour al 

“a^ng” must either he m a society of 

•nd infinite worth in themselves or he meets 

traiion m hia efforts to become what he has 

become. Now for such a co operative adventure «i^ 

•te certain conditions of association that mu 

tamed without these social existence^ and ^ 

inconceivable but their maintanence is by no 


Gompieic*: of social morality. It is where 

morality ^arts and not where it culminates. These con- 
ditions are the "negative conditions” of self realization. 
They are the external and therefore enforceable condi- 
tions of the possibility of moral life, whose fulfilment by 
enforceiDent is preferable to non fulfilment. 

Moridily, it is a mstter of universal agreement, can- 
not be enforced. But the conditions whose neglect would 
be an obstacle to moral life can be enforced. Thus the 
state IS • " hindrance of hindrances.” The ground of 
political obligation is the social nature of the self-deve- 
lopment and self-fulfilment of man, and the purpose of 
political action is to hinder the hmderance.to such a 
good life, so that law is not baaed on expediency but on i 
fundaioentBl moral need. 

He theD goes on to discuss Socialism : 

(c) Socialism broadly considered presents a defi- 
nite interpreiauoD of history, a scientiSe analysis 
and description of tbe present structore of society and 
tbe formulation of a Social ideology. It js a migbty 
vision of tbe evolution of human institutione and ideas 
from a particularly fruitful angle of approach. It main- 
tains that tbe course of our civilization can be completely 
interpreted in economic terms. The economic factors con- 
trol aod determine human affairs m all aspects with an 
inevitable rigour of logic and an unfailing force of law. 
The doctnnes of sur^us and class war ere offered 'as 
essential parts of the desaiption of present social siruc- 
lute. It IS predicted that the class-war In the modern 
world 1$ bound to generate forces which will ultimately 
lead to the revolution of the proletariat. 

Much more important than all these ele- 
ments of socialism is its programme for social 
reconstruction : 

This is so essential lhal even if the socialistic philosophy 
of history is proved to be fantastic and the socialistic doc- 
trine of value 18 shown to he untenable, socialism stands 
or falls with the soundness of its programme. This pro 
gramme is very simple. Socialism aims at a Qass, a 
society established by the ahoLtion of pnrate capita] and 
the cidlectivezation of tbe agents of' production. But 
this alteration of tbe economic foundations of society will 
not be effected by tbe modem state in which the holders 
of political power have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain by such a change. Evolutionary socialism ignores 
the huge distance between its ideology and the present 
state of society and tbe numberless and decisive ways in 
which the political machinery as it i<, is made to sub- 
seire (be interest of the capitalists surely and steadily. 
The holders of political power are so much tbe products 
of the capitalist order that to think of ahohshing capi- 
tabsm ti^ugh the political machinery as at present 
canstitoled is to give up the socialist ideal on account 
of either impotence or hypocrisy. So pohlical power 
should be seized by tbe proletariat in order to secure 
the economic democracy it seeks to realise. Such ^ 
change will create social order in which economic 
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equality, the wutce and guarantee of all other ikurable 
kinds of equality, would prevail and the rnbnman 
bifurcation of society into the expropriators and the 
expropriated will altogether disappear. This is in brief 
the aim of the socialist fermentation all the world over. 


Uitily of Life and Type in India 
Prabuddha Bharata publishes in its recent 
issue an article from the pen of the late Sbler 
Nivedita. This is the age, she says, not of 
thrones, but of democracies; not of empire, 
but of nationalities; and India that faces the 
sunrise of nations, is young and strong. Wc 
give below an excerpt from the article : 

Behind and within the unity of humanity, there la a 
straufication of man. which is to the full as inlereslmg aa 
the tale of the formation of the sedimentary rocks. Kaw 
over race, civilizaUon over civiliiauon, epoch upon ei^h. 
the molten tides of immigration have flowed. i*»ded lo 
' commingle, and finaUy superposed themselve^ And 
systems of thought and manners have pown. by ^e 
aMrecling of the burdens of one wave 
and their blending into a whole, under the acUon of the 
cenius of place. Behind ancient Egypt, how Iom an 

What a protracted process of adding race sylUble to ra^ 

Sfiibl. «.k pl.e., b.te, S'" 

humLi unit, m eoottt|slinciion 
Phoenictan. Cretan,, or Babylotuan. Or the mim 
biliiy may be seen in our own day. in the ua tnai mere 
fs aueh a beihg u a Modern-Amencao. diverse m bis 
?n«n7be>ond a*nd type that ha. ever 

and vet marked by certain common charaelenUiea wniim 
duting^h him. in all his sub-divisions. from the Engbsh. 
Russian, Italian, who contributed to J"®. v f 
These muacles of human unification are •“* ®‘ 

Man only begins by making his home, lbs home 

Babylonian “Jrlon of MoAer Gan^s. , 

the Indian is ‘‘‘"“J*’' ,y, umty induced by place is 

In every the poteiiLalities of cemBueot 

multiplied, as it were, j ^ 

race elements. Man . re-apply our powem in 

infinite of some new circle to ^bich 

terms of the higher i deeds of the 

we have been admilted, j. Water rises 

future above the altai rrsebed Hov^ nmeb force 

easily enough ‘o'J® ° u above this I The treaty 

must be expended to CSW 6r«/t ®latf» 

successfully remind lus school fellows of his olJ 

man, serves only to reimna lu ^,g.room. Many a 

time triumphs m pW ^-ovm to study his battles with 
brilliant general has been o merely repeaU 

the aid of tin and m relation to changed 

past, in new combinations, 
problems. 


Thus we amve dutintt, 

' birth. Any country uheh « ^rofr 




potetr to become the cradle of a naticnalUy. Aaftonof 
Biu'ry is dependent upon place. The rank of a nation 
us humanity is determined by the complexity and poien- 
tuslity of Its component parts. Vhat anyone of its 
elements has achieied in the past, the nauon may expM 
to attain, as a whole, in the future. Complexity of de- 
menis, when duly subordinated to the nationalizing 
influence of place, ts a source of strength, and not iccak- 
ness, to a nation. 

nuddliist MonasticUm and its Fruiti 
The following is an extract from an article 
in The Aryan Path by the late Dr. Kenneth 
James Saunders who was one of the recognised 
Western authorities on Buddhism : 

Buddhism is a tree with many roots and many {nuts. 
In popular culture, in early monism, in or<bn^ lay 
morality, in lbs visions of the Upanishads it is 
in the life of Sakyamuni these are taken up and welded 
imo • bfystic Path — a ladder of morality leading to a 
itansceDdental expencnce — Nibbana, Bliss, or ileality 
it^f. Iliiougb his teachings and practices the sap of life 
passed into moaasticisni on the one hand and the civtlu- 
ing work of laymen like Asoka and Sbotoku on the 
other 

The Aryan invaders of India dev'clopcd 
a practice of solitary meditation which was to 
have far-reaching results. Its roots are in the 
idea of tapae (austerity). ^ 

These early ascetics, forest-dwellers who practised 
meditation, sought the transceadenial realizauon of Atman, 
in which they found both escape from TrsDsaugratiOB and 
uliiinate truth. 

The setting of ibe Buddha’s early life and teacbingt 
was ID the fooibiUs of the llimalajas, where be wu 
faoubar no doubt with the figures of bemiti, seated under 
forest trees or in mountain caves, and as be passed to 
North East India he must have met mendicant preachers 
who went about teaching various ways of salvation. We 
meet these Panbraiakas in the Buddhist books and 
elsewhere, engaged in wordy warfare and asking alms 
Iroin all Oiher names are given these mendicant 
teacliers,” such as BhikUiu and Somano, the first meaning 
“mendicant’ and the second, “recluse." During the 
tamy season they used to go into rcircst, which practice 
led to the change from an eremitic to a ccnohilic life. 

The secular setting for tlic'C teachers was, in the 
small cities and villages of India belonging either to 
kingdoms or little repuhbes. Tliese political forms seem 
to have been reflected in the organisation of the groups 
as they developed into orders or sanghas If a .great 
teacher appeared he might he invited to bead such an 
order, to rule it with the authority of a king by divine 
right or with the more democratic power of an elected 
president. The leader generall) chose fais successor. 

Gautama the Buddha became an authori- 
tath-c ruler of a well-organized order but he 
refused to appoint a successor : in this he was 
wise and perhaps original. 

Ilia order seems to hive h-gun quite simply as earn* 
e-t seekers joined him, end the oidest Buddhist texts 
cocourage these inars lo be “ solitary as llie elcpliant. 
to be, in fact, mnnis or monks, avoiding the habitations 
of men and practising meditation. The earliest cells »ro 
solitary and single; the texts are full of admonitions: 
“Alone man lives aa Brahma: in pairs at the lesser 
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ECkIs: more then this is a Milage.” But fts we also 
haovr from other texts, the Duddba was soon joined by 
men who had belonged to well-organized order*. Hts 
two first firahotn conteris, Sariputta and Moggallaaa, 
had belonged to a group of two hundred and fifty friara 
under Sanjaya, who ofiered to share the leadershtp of the 
order with them rather than hate them join the new 
teacher. The Buddhist reform was a lay-moTement, closely 
foutating the organization and methods of the orthodox, 
hut heretical in its resistance to Brahmin claims, to the 
more rigid mles of caste and to animal sacrifice. 

From the first Buddhism claimed to be 
not only a Middle Path but also a Twofold 
Path. 

It ofiered a way between the extremes of austerity 
and of self-indulgence, the way of the monk, the Eight- 
fold Path to Nirvana; fur the layman, rebirth in a better 
stale through almsgiving and morality. “The monks are 
the harvest field of merit,” the laity in supporting tliem 
-and in following the simple ethic of the Buddhs may 
attain salvation. The way lor the monV and nun is at 
■once more direct and much more c.fficull— it is the way of 
-a tempexaie asceticism and of diificuli practices of mystical 
or transcendental contemplation. For the layman Buddh- 
ism offered a simple ethic such as we find in the edicts 
of Asokai, with occasional emphasis upon mild asceticisoi 


From “ Vegetable ” to “ Mioenii *' 
Civilization 

It was only the other day that the well- 
known British writer, Mr. H. 0. Wells, while 
at Bombay on his way to Australia, gave an 
interview to a Press representative and charac- 
terized the system under which the Indian 
population lives as a “ Vegetable Civilization ” 
Science and Culture comments editorially : 


The full iinphcation of iJus aaieacat. w« are 
afraid, has not been fully grasped Probably Mr. Wells 
meant our dependence to a very large extent on agricul 
tuie, t e., on (he plant world for food, clothing, housing, 
and other necessiiics and luxuries. The Indian leaders 
also, by mainly eisphasing on agriculture, on rural life 
and on village crafu. have shown themselves incapable 
of UDdersiandjnff the way in wLicli the world progresses 
One like Mr. Wells, who surveyed the history of tbe 
world from the point of view of progress of human civili 
aaWon, sviiA »ews of tbe Indian leaders are sure to slvvke 
not only as unptogiessive hut suicidal in the long nin 
If India 19 to grow into a puwerful world-extitr like tbe 
U. S. A.. Soviet Russia, and the countries of Westwn 
Europe, this growth can not he fostered by continuously 
harping on the supposed virtues of “Vegetable” civili«a- 
tion. A nation, Uovrever great its moral and spinlnal 
flualiiies may be, cannot hope to win battles with hows 
and arrows against tanks and artillery In ihis world of 
-Strife and compeiiuoii, if a nation wants to survive, jt 
must develop tho latest techniques of civihsci existence. 
And if anybody be under the illusion that under the 
protection of the mighty arm of the DtilisU Einpire, we 
may hope to nurture for all eternity our 
table” Civihzalion, leaving the fruila of tlio Macliioe 
■civilisation to the wicked Western nations, wo may refer 
him to the thought provoking dynamic hook, If (Tar Come^ 
by Prof. B. P. Adarkar. A perusal of this will 

-probaUy convince him ihnt those who believe that under 
the protection of ihe British, we are^ab..o}«telr^Mfe.^wiH 
find dial they are living in a fool 


s I’utaJise. And if w 


do not pay silention to the alarming pictures of die future 
so abty drawn up by .kdaikar, we may, in no distant 
future, find ourselves under another set of masters. 

In contrast to the " Vegetable ” Cmlisa- 
iion of Ipdia, that of Western Europe may be 
called “ Mineral " because of the far larger use 
of minerals like iron, coal, copper and other 
materials which distinguish the West European 
civilisation from the earlier ones. 

Hie use of mineials has led to the present industrial 
age, and to tbe great revolutions in (he standard of living, 
in communication, and other techniques of modern life. 
Eheo agneidture has profiled immeR«eIy from (he 
“Mineral'' civdisation because by the u‘e of modern 
agricultural machinery, and artificial (mineral) fertilizers, 
one acre of land can be made to produce now four times 
a* much as it used to do formerly. The immense in- 
crease in the production of world’s cereals is due to 
‘‘Mineral” civilisation. ''About 70 years ago. the famous 
Brvudh sci«nUsA, WvlUitn t. 

famine due to alarimng increase in population. Today, 
(be population has increased, but inMead of there being 
a wheat famine, we have such a glut in the production 
of wheat that ‘ometimes it has to be burnt at chafi. 


India and tlic Next War 
The following article by Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, originally published in The National 
Herald, appears in a condensed foim m The 
Indian World 

The problem of problems today, overshadowing all else 
IS the growth and triumph of ungstansm m international 
afiair* Tlie lights go out in Europe and elsewhere,' the 
shadows increase, and in the darkness freedom it butchered 
and brutal violence reigns Tragedy envelops us, heart- 
breaking tragedy, as we see the death of nation after 
nauon. the vast suffering and misery of millions of people 
crushed by barbarian feet From day lo day we await in 
suspense what this dictator says cr that, anxiously we 
wonder what the next aggression Will be. 

How does all this affect India ^ Dare we ignore 
these tremendous hsppemngs in Europe ^ Freedom will 
not be worib many days' purchase if Fascism and Nazism 
dominate the world. Our own existence is bound up 
with (he fate of freedom and democracy in the world. 
Only a union of freedom lovng peoples and then mutual 
CO operation can avert the common peril For that union 
India must stand 

But let as not forget recent history. It is not Iliiler 
or Mussdiiu who have creaied the preseui crisis jn 
Europe. Eventually it is the policy of the British Cov 
eminent supported by the French Government There is 
a great deaf of talk of (he democracies defending freedom 
against the onslaughts of Fascism But it is these very 
soeajlrd democracies of We»lwn Europe that have helped 
and encouraged Fascism and Nazism and done to death 
the Spanish Republic and Czechoslovakia. 

Let us not talk, therefore, of Mr. Chamberlain’s Gov- 
ernment, of Messieurs Datadier and Bonnet's Government 
as democracies, and. so long as these Goremmenls or 
their like contmue, no one will consider them the chain, 
puma of democracy. They have loo much blood of the 
free on iheir hands, too many betrayals to their credit, 
for them to pose as democrats or lovers of freedom. 
Esea if they are forced tj fight fascism, no one will trust 
their good faith or their motives, and (hey will yet again 
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lietraj the cause which the; trumpet so loudly. Behind 
the gallant speeches eten today, what intrigues are going 
on, vrbat base manoeuvres, what contemplated hetrayak? 

Certainly, India wiU not fall in line with Mr. Kmlle 
Chamberlain’s politr in peace or in war. She will oppose 
it and resist lU for it is ibe embodiment of the impenalism 
and fascism which she detests. But England and France 
have still the instinct of democracy although this may 
be hidden by the Chamberlains, Halifaxes and Simons; 
their people still care for freedom. If this mstinct finds 
proper expression and really stands up for the defence 
of democracy, then India can certainly look favourably 
y on It and lend her hand in support. 

But India cannot support democracy elsewhere without 
democracy for her own people. An India dominated by 
impienalism can only ilunk in terms of resisting that im> 
penahsm. Only freedom and complete self-determination 
for us can convince us of the bona fides of the British 
Government; only these can create the conditions for 
mutual co-operation in the face of common pen]. 

We haie been recently told on behalf of the Briti<di 
Government that the Government of India Act bolds and 
wilt continue. If that is the British answer to us, then 
our paih is clear; it is one of re^stance to Bntish Im 
penslism, whatever the consequences might be. Ii is 
whispered also that an attempt is being made to restrict 
the pKiwers of the Provincial Governments in (be event 
of war. by giving executive auihonty in the provinces *6 
the Central Government. If this attempt is made, it will 
be fought to the uttermost 

It has not been our policy or habit to bargain or 
blackmail in times of eruis. We function diflerently, 
and we shall continue this policy whether war comes ir 
not. Bui we can only function in terms of the digniiv 
and freedom of the Indian people, and no other conditions 
are acceptable to ut We offer our cooperation for free- 
dom and democracy well realiMog (he imminent pen! if 
today. But we offer the cooperaiioa of a free people 
and not of a slave nation. 


Kalitlaaa llic ?Iaa 

In his article under the above caption in the 
Trivcni M. R. Sampathkumaran makes :m 
attempt at unravelling the mystery of the pocl’e 
personality from Kalidasa's works : 

Guesses about the age m which KalidiM lived ranee 
from the eighth cenlurv DC to the sixih ceotorv A U. 
And as we have more than ten centuncs to choose among, 
the problem of lus age is more or 1 cm 
i« little or no direct reference to hisiory or the v^ls 
of bis life in the poet's woiks. kslidasa has now of ilw 
Klf^xpitsMve garnihiy of some Utcr poets wlw maU 
S fo? their poverty of ‘"‘P "‘1®“ 
abundant details of ibe.r w.um 

,hc 

a new play, wben the wniinga oi , 

Svutnilla and ihe dramalic works of two 

remarkable irony of few hat^^^ e.i.Ui-hed fame made 

at least of these three ^ without a Uacc 
Kalidasa so diSdenU "ive PP^^^ i«nlence of 

And one of the "s inR cohuied 

AbhiinanaSabuma2o relcrs Pcibtrs a compIimeDl 

or o& .. 0.. .-™- 
IS intended to some Viwam > mronwrosij am. Thia 
wViM nnnsnsl title of bis p • ^ ^ found '» 

n™ .. 1... .11 Ik" VS. .. ™, ..1. 

lis works to external events 
^ leave of history. 


And what do his works tell us about him? 

Perhaps the one thing that may be easily inferred; 
from the wTiUngs of as author is the extent of his- 

acbolarship. Kahdasa, though he does not parade his 

learning, leaves us in no doubt about his wide reading 
and versatile culture. lie had mastered all the arts and 
sciences of his day — poetry and painting, music and 

metaphysics, medicine and grammar and astronomy. Yet 
^re is not the slightest attempt at pedantic display, no 
incongruous exhibition of undigested knowledge. He did. 
not (kgrade his sovereign command over the language tf 
the gods by any grotesque extubiiion of bnguistie 
acrobatics. 

Despite leaning and forma] rhetoric, despite the 

learned and cntica] audience for which he Lad to write,. 
Kalidasa is fresh and original. 

Another elementarj* fact, which may be 
deduced with equal ease from his works, is that 
he was a traveller. 

hfote than once m the cour«e of his po^s he 
describes the entire continent of India, and every line- 
gives evidence of first-hand knowledge and luthentic 
experience. He portrays with minute accuracy the 
saffron flower wmch grows only in Kashmir, and he 
appears to have visited the sandal scented forests of the 
far South. He had knowledge of foreigners beyond the 
borders of India— Gteeks and Persians in the West aod the- 
Ounese id the East. The geography of the Ra$huiamsa 
and the Mtshadhuta has attracted the attention of his* 
tonana and furnishes alnking testimony in favour of 
Kabdasa’s knowledge of the India of bs days. 

Kalijaa has described the sea as only a great poet 
can. But 'custom' has not 'staled* its infinite variety 
for him. Its romance and enchantment have not beeta* 
killed by too familiar coniactt. 

Yei another inference that we may make with fair 
certainly is that the poet wu familiar with court and. 
city life. 

Palace-imnpies form the staple of two of hii plays. 
Even in tbe SekunJola iba harrm appears «n the back- 
ground The iralotisy between (lie dancing masters 
which Kalidasa desenbea in the Malatikafrumun reveala 
bis intiinaie knowledge of the aimosplicre uf royal 
courts. 

Familiarity with court life did not kcci>- 
Kalidasa aloof from " tlio inaddinR crowd''»- 
igDoblc strife.” 

Tlie peture that be baa drawn of (be (idierman in 
ibe Sakuntoia, brief as it is. reveals liii insight into (he 
hearts of the masses. Bullying poiicemrn make fun rP 
tbe ancler’a ptofesvion but the (i li-rnan rcpioves them 
with (he voice of wiwi'oin Ife circa the rxsinpie of (he 
tcnder-iieartrd Brahmin who docs not liesilaie to indulge 
■0 Moody aniiDsl sacriGcea The true worth of (he soul 
has to be measured by other standards Fishing may 
be cruel * but to follow il e calling of one's f.ibrrs is 
no crime. Tbe honours of the ilebaie rest with tbe 
despised pliCT of lior.ks and nets. Tticre are other picliirrs 
of tbe common folk scattered in hit writings. 

Nature in all her modes appealed to bun. He 
portrays for us the sublimitv of the Himalayts the 
maje-tie flow of the Ganges ilie wild rush of lipcr and 
lion in the forest, ls wtU as smallest flower and leaf and 
fruit, the rippling stream and ibe stag at pliy. Every 
picture la instiocl with iieauty, and lesiifiet a rarely mr* 
passed rxictiluJe in observation and description 

And there runs through all liis description 
of Nature a feeling of kinship with her, which 
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yet docs not gi\c rise to any mystical obscurity 
■or vagueness. 

He is a poet as much of the human heart as nI 
jialutal beauly. 

IVliat was Kalidasa’s religion ? 

The name Hinduism coders a mulutude ol smU and 
ponu of vieu. Il has often been suggested lhal ^ids^a 
s.as a Sm>ite, and in a recent «ott by Panda Utnudb^ 
of Delhi an attempt has been made to idcnlify K^dasaa 
faith with the piatyadhuna philosophy of Kashmir 
If, however, we conquer the temptation «<> /ead between 
the lines, the inference is irrcsiaible that ** 

narrow sectary or bigoted enthusiast. To 
fundamentals of the Vedanta be appears 
senbed : though it ta not possible to say with «riamt, 
what particular school of ibouglu he embraced » va^ 
Vishnu and Brahma alike recene his Weme 

as to Itira only a name and symbol “j. 

Jlealiiy of which all religions ‘peak. so as wc 
JL dee” wr.le* Prof Kjder, “Kalidasa moved among the 
i^rmV sympathy for all fanaticism^ for none 

if is perhaps not necessary to add that Kalida«a hw 
.a Ene ^n« of humour, the result of h.s 
■of proportion. The clovins m Ins ^ 

the customary badinage. The poets laughter does not 

"'"iffiX.lv Si!.V ‘"t t 

innocent animals in the name of sport was not aoe 

Sd... 

if "*'i?.dri sss: 

loreliness of her landscape ^d the Mau 

.evidence of his eatant works 

Tuberculosis 

Tuberculosis is a public-health 
first of all because tuberculosis is a comiim- 
?,blc isease and secondly, because experience 
cable Q although a specific to prevent 

ofto cm the discLe is lackini, tdber^los.s ran 
u ‘"Strolled If not eradiraled, through the 
be controliea, meant that are now 

application Grant Fleming in The 

S'SSVaXna and .he Herald of HeclO, = 

.r. u ie.e„ is a public health problem becaii^ 

ih ■■ "" 


diagnosis, treatment, aftercare, and related sertices which 
arc essential in the control of iL 

Tlie declining death tale from tuberculosis is one ot 
Ibe most striking and satisfactory health gams of the 
present century; neyenheless, tuberculosis remains a major 
public health problem because it affects large numbers, 
because it incapacitates many over long periods, and 
because it is responsible for a considerable percentage vt 
all deaths. _ , , , 

Tuberculosis is particularly difficult to control because 
of the Ion® period of infectivity during which the infecti- 
ous person, through ignorance, indifference, or careless- 
ness may be a dangerous focus of diseaie. 

Tuberculosis is an ancient malady. It is described 
in the early medical writings which have come down to 
us. Il IS likely that it was a common disease throughout 
the Roman Empire. With the fall of the Empire, the 
populauon of Europe decreased rapidly as a result of war, 
famine, and widespread epidemics. It would seem hkely 
that tho<e suffering from tuberculosis at such a time must 
have died off quickly . , , , . i 

The specific cause of tuberculosis is the tubercle 
bacilli leave the body of the patient with an active case of 
tuberculosis, usually in the sputum, as the commonest 
8.ie of the disea*e is the lungs It is the Uanrter of the 
germ lades sputum, whether this he direct or indirect, 
that secounts for most of the cases. If there were no 
sputum, or if all sputum were desUoyed as soon as It 
left the body, and if all milk were made safe by pasteuri- 
sation. tuberculosis would disappear. 

A considerable percentage of the enure population is 
Infected with tuberculosis. This means that tubercle bacilli 
have gamed enuance to and established themselvea within 
the bodies of these persons Of the many who become 
infected with tuberculosis, only a relatively small number 
develop the disease. 

We do not know why disease develops in one in- 
dividual sad not m another. It is generally believed 
that the chances of the infection's becoming the di-^ase 
are increased many times by the occurence of any condi- 
tion wbch reduces the general physical fitness of the 
infected person. 

Tuberculosis is a disea»e which is as much a soci^ 
problem a« it is a medical one; its prevalence teflecU the 
social and economic conditions of the ma'ses. Tubercu- 
losis IS chiefly a disease of the poor, because the poor are 
not fed. housed, or rested in a manner to maintain a high 
standard of physical fitness. The first line of defence is 
a sound bodv. ,, , 

Dr F. C S. Bradbury, in bs very excellent study 
on “Causj Factors in Tuberculosis," makes these siate- 
menis • . , . v 

“It is considered that the evidence submiiied has 
sufficient staUsUcal value to esublish beyond reasonable 
doubt that overcrowding is a factor of definite importance 
m contributing to the prevalence of tuberculosis m the 
areas dealt with " And he adds : 

“PoTerly shows a marked statistical association with 
tuberculosis.. ..The principal means by which poverty 
is found to cause tuberculosis are the overcrowding and 
undetnounshmeol which are the chief distinguishing fea- 
tures between poor and not poor famihes in the areas 
studied." 



Hadlo Wiirfure 

Jacqucii Micgcr cunlribuVca to the Pam* 
Soir un account of the radio \\arfarc that 
been going on for :i few years now. \Yc 
rcpmcluce below eofne exvracta from a transla- 
tion of the account publuhcd in The L*ung 
Age. 

The fir&t and the ino&t interesting front w 
in Central Kuropc; on tho one side there U 
Germany, backed by Italy, and on the other, 
the U. 9. S. R. 

In boi'i couDir'fs, pinpacanda lii> been put on xn 
o£5ci*I hant sn<l di/eclly trom lb* £oreromeni 

Tlie ueiWU are i<ieaUc»l : rel i»e of fa!»e sjppcee- 

aion or «l'la7 "f informaiioo, wrose laierpretanon of 
lesia. A gretJ deal of money ha* been »fwm oo «he 
coMlruciioo of lran»milien vtiih abort ulua powerful 
wa*e«. lluiaia haa built a whole cliam of ihem along 
the tfe'tern frontier. 

Meanwhile, Germany defend* hertelf agaiott the 
Swict broadca*t« by ‘jaumins the wave tuada' She 
ha* act up radio* who>« only purpoio t* (o drown out 
ihs other* by n corda, wfuithag and o» lie wave oi 

ihj aame length. Tb* doe* not alway* tueeeed 

In Germany there are some phantom 
tmubmittcfs that broadcast against the gotem- 
ment. 

The Communivt Party there ha* not ceased it* acn- 
Til). It* tratelbng illegal »iat o^ operauag 
lenstli of 29-7, has given much trouble to U»e Oenoao 
luthoriuei. It wa* known that the broadc*»l» came from 
a monng car. which made any atlerupf to «*«* down 

eilremely difficult. , . . 

A member of the Communist Patty explained to u* 
the way the broadcatt* were worked. Tlie ttao^tter. 
he eiDlained was in an automobile. The aerial is cl 
the &o-caUe<l ‘ directed ’ type, that i* to »ay, it sends out 
waves in one direcuon, and by turning tbe aerial, which 
is on ton of the automobile, and so chang.ns Uw direc- 
uon of the waves, the operators throw the pursuers 
comoktelv oft the track. For further safely the auio- 
moSwfih .be transmitter is ‘f^'inlaS. '&cb^ 

a few hundred feet in front and in Mcx. tacn ci 

c«s has a small transm-Uer and the tw^le there 
Uio«e cars n „ warned by nrveral 

S “pp'i ■ "" "• 

appear in another locality. 

In Russia also, these phantom radjos make 
themselves heard. 

Ti. to “/XK" 

.e.;.7-2s“S rs “-"p 


the word*: ‘Stalin, your daya are numbered. Your 
siclima will revengs themsclrea.' 

.kfter aoma lime, tbe broadeiala vfopped. IFben they 
began again, their tenor was somewhat d.lfeTcnl. 
ask our futenrri' pardon for having discontinued our 
Iitoadcasia. This waa due In the arrest of tevera] of our 
comiadea. Their trial wiU be another proof of Stal n'a 
cowardice. Cease your murder*. Siabc, before it i* 
loo late.' 

The broadcasts come not only from land but, also 
from (be *ea. Many of ihein come from the boat* cari' 
Citing ID the Nott^ tbe Caitie, tbe Me-fitemnean and 
Black Seaa 'Ilirre, too, the ditcovery of the ‘gangs'er of 
tbe air’ is made practically imposaible by the mobil ty 
of the broadcasting station. One of tbe brosJca<U coming 
from tbe Bailie Sea cooliioed the foliomcg words; 
‘Soldiers of iLe Red Army, point your guns at the 
official platform during the neat review before the 
Kremlin. Your action will put an end to the sufferings 
of the Russian people.' This cams from the direction pC 
Lnbuania 

Not only anil Communist propaganda, however, cornea 
from this region. 

The second front of radio trarforo is is 
Asm Minor and m Africa, nberc the enemies 
arc Great Britain and Italy. 

Italy has found the strained relations between Eng*, 
land and Palestine very advantageous in her aim to 
wean the Near East away from Great Bntaia. She la 
DOW constructing seven new short-ware siiuoni to I>« 
used for propaganda m Afnea aod ui Palestine. With 
lhe<e. (be number of Italian stations used to spread 
Fascist ptopaganda in tlie Mcditeiraaean will come up to 
thirty. In reialiation. Britain lavt January began regular 
broadcasts from London to the Near East and Africa, lo 
Arabic, and wrni so far as to distnbuie hundreds or free 
radio-sets throughout Islam. Under the Anglo-Italian 
Agreemeni lorraulaied last April, Britain and Italy agreed 
not to use 'invidious propaganda' against each ether, 
but this has not substantially affected the violent tenor 
of these brt>adcasls in Arabic. 

Japan and Uie U. S. S. II. are tarrying oa 
war on another front, in the Far East. 

The Japanese have been putting considerahls effort 
into their propaganda, which comes from Tokyo, Nazaki, 
Dairen, Shinkyo and other ciUes. It finds only feeble 
opposition in Siam, Indo-China and the Dutch Indies. In 
f^na, however, Rnssia is putting up considerable resist- 
ance. Japanese broadcasts are made under the slogan of 
‘Asia for the .\siaiica.* Russia answer* with ‘Fi^t for 
freedom 1 Don’t allow yourself to be overwhelmed by 
greedy and ambitious Japan.’ 

A great obstacle to the spread of radio propaganda 
in the Far Eastern countries is the poverty of tbe in- 
habilants, few of whom can afford to have radios. 
Recently, the following satisfying solutiou has been 
arrived at. Soviit and Japanese agents have installed 
nceivug sets in the pubbe buildings of principal cities. 

In thii way, hundreds of ptssenby are expoaed to the 
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'Commonist doctrine, or ‘I’® nor*vei7 

Soviet radio propaganda., v. inch -reater favor now 

iefore the ‘Inc dent.’ enjoys a much greater 
with the major.ly of the Chinese popul • 

The last front is in South America, whose 
markets have long been the object of the ambi- 
tions of Germany and of vbe United Slatc^ 

.Jr 

j^xia V. Axia 

Walter Kerr has contributed ^ 

Yor/- Herald -Tribune a study of the 
TDower of the Rome-Bcrlin and Pans-I^ndon 
f?L which the followms extracts are 

, u . .1.1. 

world today. It has wOCKW m ^ 800000 It 

Sch .".‘taop-S" s/r.^pT.rJiS 

n.,t moJmi Ainetlt.n “'“U ^ j..., 

now that France is obtaining planes from the Unii^ 

Thu. >h= _.jo r“^ 

wlr.’'"r”n'.d muoey uud muuU ou. ih.l euuul. ..d 
'''"Th^'ditalul («lor »>11 b. Ih. .D.rf Md 11 

Kotf the«e armies tbit controversies rage todw. even 
.be newer of the French Armv and defensno 
after ilie pow^ Ma"-inoJ Line arc conceded. Ftr s 
strength of * „,%<, many men in the 6eld. aod 

country cm o 42.{X)0000 (acev a Cemuny 

Trani* ,n Italv of «.0O0,OiM To be sure, 

of 80000 000 and -fcl.ck ie*er. 

Franw but onlv a few hundred thousands, and 

r. j; JS. Xr to. . -Ivl" drlrudiu. Ih. N»b 

i"' ““ i-^ 

from Great Britain, and a lot ol it. ^ 

r^irmnny is posscss the largest 

Gcrmai^ in Western Europe, 
ftandint; in Paris however, is inclined In 

Independent 0 powerful army in the world 

say that It IS “ ...rer 'l’s° the Freech Army and 
-joday. Although larger 


capable of calling more men to the colours, it lac^ 
ysbat the French Army enjoys: uajned reserves and the 
artiHery to fire them. , . m 

But observers believe ume can overcome these diffi- 
culties if German leaders can solve the county s econ^ 
mic problems and break down the door to worlds 
raw Mtcrials and food supplies of wbch strangled 
the Second Retch in 1917 and 1918. 

The vvoild has seen many military changes in Oer- 
many within the last year, , or »t 

Speaking at Nnremberg m Septemher, Chancellor 
Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer and Supreme War Lord, admitted 
he bad been budding foruScaUons on the -western fron- 
tier for two tears He <aid 278 000 men b^ad worked on 
this Siegfried Line for that period and that the ptecfr 
dine spnng he had put 184,000 more men on the job. It 
would be finished, he said. “ before this winter. 

The fact is this line, facing the French Maginot Ijne, 
,s apparently not finished, hut probably will be before 
next autumn — a continuous line runmng from Switzer 
land alone the Rhine, to Saarbntecken and up through 
A.x la Chapelle on the Belpan border. It « compeseu of 
iwo three and somehmes four strings of forts, sometimes 
as deep as nine mites And behind it is an air_ defence 
line, varying in width up to forty miles of anti aircraft 
guns searcUieht batteries, airdromes. baUoon and kite 

ll IS extremely doubtful that the French vv^ ctct 
be able to crash this Ime, and tt is highly improbable that 
the Germans can penetrate the French line. Consecraent- 
Ir a stalemate on “the western front'’ » antieipaled. 

On August 25, Hitler sent through the lUeeti of 
Berbn what foreign mJitary observers said was the 
biggest piece of mebJe field artillery possessed by any 
armv ” It was a mystery gun aod photographs of !t were 
not sUowed to be sent from Germany. Experts who ww 
It come along oo five uactor-drawn Utilera guessed it 
was about of 10 or 11 inch calibre, with a forty-foot 
barrel, capable of throwing a proj’eetile twenty milea. _ 
The gun in itself is of minor interest. The quesUon 
is bow many have been delivered to the army and how 
fast the factories can turn them out. ^e answer la 
secret, hot it is believed here that it was the only one tn 
existence 


It IS conceded that Germany has the most 
powerful air force in the world, 

w.lb a production of about five hundred planes a 
month, although many believed Germany's supremacy 
would not last long. 

Supremacy in the air is difficult to maintain. A coun- 
try is on top when its factories are equipped to tom 
out the latest planes in large numbers. But in the mean- 
time other countries are outfitting their factories wiih 
tools to turn out even more modern ships. So it was 
that for a lime France was in the lead, tben Soviet 
Russia, now Germany. 

On the seas, Nazi power ts increasing, but 
is still behind that of either France or Great 
Britain. 

It is difficult to see how time can overcome the Ger- 
man infenoniy. Recently Chancellor Hitler announced 
he would build to submarine "anir with England, but 
Loudon replied by inaugurating a plan for more 
destroyers. 

Germany’s chief ally is Italy, which h 
considered to be a Power of doubtful military 
strength. . , 

Its air force is pood and ns caw ready to put up « 
good scrap in the MediterraneaiL The ihrusung powet 






GEM OF THE EAST 


Nowfiere else can you find an 
ideal vacation-land such as Japan, 
where West and East blend in 
perfect harmony; where the old 
is preserved intact by every- 
thing New in civilization, and 
unrivalled land— and sea-scapes. 


BOARD OF TOURIST 
INDUSTRY, JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


TOWARDS A SOVIET AGREE3IENT 

Bv GOPAL HALDAB 


“ Whv,” asked Mr. Lloyd George in iniliaOng 
the debate on foreign affairs on May 19 last, 

“ do we not make up our minds without loss of 
time for a whole-hearted alliance ^d come to 
the same terms with Russia as with P^nce ? 
The need of the agreement is felt wnth unpre- 
cedented keenness now, in the general tension 
and strain in which the countries are hnid m 
■ anticipating another blow from the Dictator 
Powers.' "None know where it would come 
but there was a general feeling of dread that it 
must come from somewhere. Mr. Uoyd 
George stated : 

ThCT were all nenoua and anxious The wWe woild 
was lider the impiesuoa that there vas bemg 

''"’r.’d“‘.ScS" rr?!*'.* .'S"» 

ro^hNo«ht.-“oluons tU «ould be oE ntal smpois 
teciw in tlie moiements behind t^ 
lines ®^gu“Li!au7n*^n‘ fta^r"^d base 

rroVrai.£fr»«-j“rhrd“^ 

because it meant that wo«m dipfematic 

^eaBS of communicauon the 

Th ™i”d“;"i5S S“. p.n»w ... .» t* 

vfhicn existea m „i, ihat uneasiness and lack 

S"o«r the lorld to >.hicb he bad referred 
of confidenw aU orer \ exebaoces 

This attitude ''“,.®““T,_tain was interested m her pre- 

“.?.S to -r. to. ■>" 

most of all hovf to beep out of nar 

“ New Policy " and Old Pbwudjcb 
More than sia 

Peace Front ” w?9 to be built up against 
and a orical implication of this was 

aggression. Inc log ^ Europe was to 

clear— the aggre. „.pasci 5 t leanings of 

receive a chock, i i . 1 ,,^^ 

Chombcrl.am prejudice and liosUlity 

to be buried, and, the p J , 

Of the “samst the 

be ^ould awounl almost to 

“Peace Front. ims 


a denial of all that Mr. Chamberlain and Ws- 
clflgq stood for so long — resistance to the Social- 
ist menace as objectified by the Soviet and. 
preservation of the traditional social order and 
civilization which had been ruling tlie world 
everywhere. But the very policy of appease- 
ment had forced on Mr. Chamberlain in tho^ 
last days of JIarch this new avowal, this- 
admission of the failure of appeasenicnt as a 
policy in dealing with Fascism and Fascist 
aggression. ^ . , 

Mr. Chamberlain and Messrs. Garvin and- 
Dawson had put all their faith in the Fasc^ts- 
as the Powers that ensured the. capitalist system' 
against the rising tide of mass movemente.- 
Thcy would not read the other half of the 
truth that Fascism as clearly signified. In tbis- 
order, which they wanted Fascism to perpetuate,, 
competition and rivalry was the law; and, the' 
Fascist Powers would prove to bo their new- 
born, and therefore, very stubborn, competitors, 
for world domination in that decaying system- 
Their demands for market and raw materials 
would not be long to como; and, a rcdjstribu- 
tion of the world resources, and re-division in- 
consequence of the world, would be ^ neces- 
sary claim of these Fascist Powers. Then, thfr 
pioneers of imperialist banditry would be ask- 
^ to hand over some of their loot to these new, 
more ruthless and more determined band or 
brigands. For some time their liunger may be 

* appeased ’ with tlie presentation of the smaller 
and more backward peoples as sops to the 
newcomers. Manchukuo, Abyssinia, Rhine- 
land, Austria, Sudetcnland, North China, point 
out how that phase went on and went aUo 
further to sharpen the hunger and strengthen the 
competitors more and more. In fact evciy be- 
trayal of these unhappy peoples by Britain an* 
France was to prove a betrayal of the sacred 
cause of British and French imperialism too. 

* Appeasement ’ thus crc.atcrt the worst rivals 
in the imperialist pursuit at tiio ^c^y moment 
it helped to s.afcguard imperialism and c.api- 
talism by buttressing this with Fascist reaction. 
So when the Munich betr.ayal failed to buy , 
over these Fascists to tlie side of Britain or 
France, Britidi imperialists were at last dis- 
appointed. . The Times and The 

could no longer believe in the good laiUi o 




• • Witler and Mussolini when 

good mission of war-won 

one demanded from Wita , ° jiie Empire 
colonies, tbe otier when one was 

route through the Med of rearma- 

offended at the BriUsh^dP tS gpaaub coast. 

ment, pjench Iilediterranean positions 

demanded tlie rreue annexation of 

and menaced Gibralt^. Bnlisb im- 

Czecho-Slovakia then P ghred of self- 

penal, St le-de" of ‘he.r 
deception or blind laiin 

Mr. Chamberlain was » Fascist aggres- 

compelled to recugn - . g^iately for the sake 

-•“’Tut 

he was by no Events inevitably 

than his interests requi« asreement with 

pointed out the ■>'« “fj Veo‘ ™ t" >» 
5,0 Soviet Potver d to ^ 

confronted, if the Pc ^ sniallcr stales of 

to become a reality ^ r 

Eastern Europe were rvas forced 

Hitler nndMu^“ “H-JJ implication of lhc‘W 
on him; and the ;0p negotiations with the 

policy” purposc^Bul the >di»lw- 


are not easy to break through. The world mar 
hold Stalinto be not a J,? 

E°ve lumod his buck on the TtoUtato thco« of 
“Permanent Revolution” and even “ have 
become ' respectable ’ with his sober scheme m 
* socialism in one country/ But Mr. 9^ombe^ 
lain would not be assured by ' the Soviet demo- 
cracy ’ or the League adbescoce of Russia 
Iro^nalism, he realized, had its permanent 
S^in the Soviet system. A d'P “mf J 
agreement with that system means ^ 

moral and political encouragement to ‘‘o va J 
exploited masses of the empire, the workem 
Sfhin the country and the oppressed pcog'a 
in to empire. Its consequence may be fairly 
auprehended— it would mean a blow, however 
c^ceaied for the present, to the imperialist 
prestige and interests of Bntam. and the he^O' 
nine of tne end of the rule of the e-vpioitiiio 
claS. to interest ol which Mr. Chambcriain 
was to watch and protect and solidify, .uhia 
must be the fundamental policy ot an imperialist. 


Pi,AY rOH Time 
Caught in these conmeting 
Chamberlain plays tor time so to as the Sovn^ 
ne'TJtiations were concerned. Thus, tnc 
p<^l for 3 peace conference by the Soii-iet was 
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turned down as premature. Mcmel fell, Rumania 
almost submitted to Hitler, Poland's very life 
was threatened. But with Rumania and 
Poland, Mr. Chamberlain found no difficulty 
in concluding an agreement pledging tiiero 
support against aggression. The Soviet nego- 
tiations, however, were different; these would 
not reach an end. Mr. Chamberlain for some 
time hang on Roosevelt's appeal to the Dicta- 
tors. If that brought them to their senses, 
Britain could avoid tlie Soviet contact. But his 
hopes were foredoomed to failure. He was 
forced to turn towards conscription as a result 
of the insistence of the French ally. Hitler 
came out nith the response — a repudiation cd 
the Anglo-German naval treaty and Polish- 
German agreement of 1934. The Anglo-Soviet 
agreement was not still reached Meanwhile, 
Mussolini further strengthened himself with 
the annexation of the Albanian ports in the 
Adriatic. The necessity for Peace Front 
increased and would not admit of any delay 
The cloud' on Danzig was growing darW, and 
the necessity for an agreement with the Soviet 
was being more insistently recognised by the 
British people. But Mr Chamberlain could 
not forget the dangers. He proved wide awake 
to the Fascist menace in those regions where 
his anti-Soviet prejudice did not come into 
conflret with his new policv Greece was 
offered a friendly hand, and Turkey, which 
now is in close relations with Greece, respond- 
ed equally readily to the British offer. An 
agreement promising defensive help against 
aggression awaits to be signed by Britain and 
Turkey. The gateway of Dardanelles would, 
if necessary, open for the British warships 
to carry aids to Rumania at her hour of need 
Again, in spite of the Dodacencse islands 
and the new Albanian occupations, in the 
Eastern Mediterranean Mussolini acquired 
no great new advantage On the contrary, the 
rape, of Albania exposed him to the Muslim 
world .around the Mediterranean, and, the 
moment has been seized bv British politicians 
to declare an independent Palestine in order to 
rcmo^c the prejudice against Britain that 
Mussolini’s Bari station for broadcasting .had 
so long created among the Ar.abs of the Near 
East. Thus, Mussolini receives a check in the 
Eastern Meditcrranc.an 


The "Avia" DEVTLor.MENXs 
The Axis however, mo^C3 and movc^ 
nuicklv ai^d surely. For, these powera are no 
quickly a .j policies, and the smaller 

Europe ^ wen enough. The 


" Peace Front ”, as soon as mooted, was 
denounced by the Nazis as an effort at 
‘encirclement' of Germany, and, Britain, in 
spite of the rebuffs she has received from Hitler 
repeatedly, was anxious to disavow any such 
intentions on her part. But, the Dictators 
were not prepared to accept that — they moved 
for a pact of political and military alliance 
between Rome and Berlin, and on the basis of 
the Milan talks a treaty w’as duly signed oo 
the 21st May by Count Ciano and Herr vpn 
Ribbentrop in Berlin. In the Balkans again, 
Yugoslavia, pressed now from all sides, is being 
made to join the “ Axis ” on the plea that the 
Anglo-Turkish Agreement means the end of 
the Balkan Entente. Separate bi-lateral- non- 
aggression pacta between Yugoslavia and 
Germany, Yugoslavia and Italy, and Yugo- 
slana and Hungary are to give practical 
expression to the Yugoslav admission to tlie 
“ Axis ” alliance On the plea of countering the 
encirclement efforts, Germany opened nego- 
tiations with the Baltic and Scandinavian 
powers for pacts of non-aggression. This at 
once puts the smaller powers in an embarrass- 
ing position ns they know what their refusal 
would cost them with the Dictators. The 
Swedish, Norwegian and Finnish Governments 
replied that they do not feel to be threatened 
by Germany and, do not, therefore, consider 
anv such pact necessary. Denmark, however, 
has agreed to the principle and a pact may be 
expected at an early date. The negotiations 
with Estonia and Latvia are also about to be 
concluded. As these proceed with the Ifalo- 
Germau alliance as the basis, Danzig becomes 
the storm centre and the Polish customs house 
becomes the target of the German people, the 
local Nazi storm-troopers and even, as is 
suspected, of the Nazis from Germany proper. 
Danzig may, therefore, bring about the Polish 
crisis in course of the week, and, if the week 
i.s tided over. Western Poland is supposed to be 
liie object of Nazi design. The attack on it is 
to be launched not later than mid-August — 
unless of course the Peace Front is solidified 
meanwhile 


Soviet Suspicions 

Tlie 'Axis' Powers thus prepare them- 
selves against, what Signor hlussolini calls, 
any attempt on the part of the Democracies ‘ to 
block their irresistible march.’ But the Demo- 
cracies are themselves far from attempting 
that so long as the pact with Soviet remains 
unaccomplisned. It would not materialize as 
they like it to be. They could not subscribe 
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tA th. SoAiet dictum of “collective security" 

peacemea . ^ ^ Soviet foreign 

SaS ^oUrrathcr sK to the • League policy • 
?£t the Soviet adopted dunug his time and 
disaoprove of piecemeal agreement. But, (ho 
Set also is ready to mo^fy ila Posd'“ 

T ItrinoS has to go, and, the foreign affairs are 
“l to charge of fl. Molotov with M Ptorat^; 
he fomer Assistant, going about O-ntral 
ortH ^Iai«kv ID London and Geneva, 

T?as a-cncy announced from Moscow, 
that Russia Tpamst 

°r”^nHrr=s“thriovSi'its: 

ILS'ao .So'iet “X™” Hi B^ftato 

of Democranes. Acimnling t 

Russia to Xhmdl R^ia was no patty to 
and act bke this in respect to 

that. ^ aj,. borders of Russia and 

the other States received similar promises 

the Slates .''tieh ^Xment should Sand on 
from Russia? jbe Sovuet. 

&“de"ntlyrthe Sm-iet eras not illogical or 


unreasonable; it had more grounds of suspicion, 
specially as it was going to negotiate now with 
mdn’idual States and not collectively. More 
specially, as the British record with regard to 
Russia from the days of the Arcos raid or from 
Crechoslovakian ensis of the Munich days, is 
of a nature not to inspire the So\Tet with faitn 
in (be sincerity of Britain. Mr. Walter Duranty 
in The Spectator laid bare the grounds of tins 
distrust. The Munich Pact is still remembered. 
A deliberate attempt was made to discredit 
Russia at the time with a misstatement that the 
Soviet was then unwilling or unprep-ircd to come 
to help the Czechs. The Soviet is not also sure 
if Chamberlain’s ‘ new policy ’ is really senoa«. 
The Times’ opinion, that ‘Danzig was not 
worth a war,’ is an indication of the Brit.'h 
Go\erararnt's attitude as was the paper’s 
stat«nent in the last summer that Sudctcnland 
should be ceded when the Czechs were *tiH a 
Power to count. Nor can Ruieia forget to md 
this in The Tinios : “ A hard and fast alliance 
with Russia might hamper other negotiations 
which .al'TO haic their inducnce in rcstonng the 
world to sanity.” The “ other negotiations ’ 
and “ sanity " acquire sinister significance. And 
the Soviet too mu«l feci not verv ccthusia=tic 
over the protection of Poland- — Poland which 
“a-« thq/ouTTial de -tfoseoir. 'it tretpart 
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m September, 1938, in tlic dismcmbcrraent of 
'Ciccliosiovnkia.” 


Soviet Foiieign Pqi.icy 


Tlici-c facta would not disarm the Soviet 
suspicion that the Democracies want to turn 
Nazi aggression fiom Poland and Ituinania to 
the Russian Ukraine, that the Powers them- 
selves would avoid war which would bring social 
revolution in their country and empire, that they 
want the Soviet to be involved in this Second 
Imperialist War against the Fascists, so that it 
might lead to the exhaustion of both the sides 
when these Democracies would enter tlie atena 
towards the end to reap the benefit out of 'llic 
peace terms. Only on March 11, at the 
■Eighteenth Congress of the Communist Party, 
Stalin made a sarcastic analysis of these powers 
and their politics and clearly declared tbat the 
Soviet foreign policy idles on t 


I growine economic, poliiicat ui<l culiural 


Firstly, 1 

sireneth; , , , , 

Secondly, die aoral and political unity of « 

Thirdly, ibe friendship between the people* of our 
country: 

Fourthly, the Red Array and the Red Nary; 

Filihly, ita policy of peree; 

Sixthly, the metal support of the wotkins people of 
all countries to whom the preser\aiion of peace it of 
▼ilal concern: . , . , . 

Seventhly, the commonsense of countries which for 
one rea<on or another are not Interested id the violation 
of peace. 

This policy would certainly advise caution 
on the part of the Soviet in entering into any 
agreement with the Democracies. The method 
■ of negotiation as pursued by Chamberlain, 
when actually he was forced to seek an under- 
standing with Russia, did also notlung to allav 
the Soviet suspicion. Tho negotiations dragged 
• on while tlic "Axis” politics gained quicker 
victories in the Balkans in the North. Cons- 
cription, at last decided on, met in the circum- 
stances opposition from the Labour and the 
Liberals. It is a mild proposal aimed at 
brinrin" three and a half lakh of British 
youngmen between 20 and 21 into trainrag for 
61 X monVhs to be later attached to the Auxiliarj' 
or the Reserved forces. But nonetheless it was 
. compulsion from tho Liberal point of view; it 


was designed to curtail the democratic rights of 
Uic jicople along with the tnitailnicnt of their 
btandard of living, according Vo Labour. It was, 
Uity held, no honc^-t inca‘-ure aimed at stoppirg 
aggression of the " Axis,” or at creating a Peace 
Front. That end was indirectly being defeated 
by Chainbcrlaiii’a dilatory tactic- in avoiding 
Soviet connection. 

Mr. Ciiambcrlain of cour«c denies any 
“ Idcolo'gica! prejudice ” that prevents the conclu- 
sion of the Soviet negotiations; but he cannot 
deny the delay, deny the fact tbat ho does want 
“to do without Russia,” as Mr. Lloyd George 
reminded him ; ” 

“All ihif busIncM alioul Ruiiis la proof that we 
«lo not know what we want. ' Tlietc i* a gfcat desire, if 
possible, to do without Russia. Russia offered to come in 
mooilis 3gt> and Sot moBiht we haie hee/i ilanas ihis 
powetful flit horse ia the mouth, hut we are frightened 
o) iis tccifa. Yet we are not frightened of the teelb ol 
these powerful hea'^t* of prey who have heen tearing down 
one indepeDdent country after another. U'e have pacts 
of friendship with them i We have heen bhalung their 
paws! At this icry hour we axe oflicislJy jomiog lo 
cclrl'raiioos of their carnivorous uiuinph. 

The Fi.val Stage? 

But the logic of events is merciless. Even 
Mr. Chamberlain cannot cscapo it. An aVnglo- 
Sovict Pact based on mutual aid will havs to 
he agreed to and any further delay is damag- 
ing. The British press and politicians are 
impatient over it In tho Anglo-Frcncli-Sovicfc 
aweement the delegations at Geneva see almost 
“the only hope for preventing a war." It can 
be easily surmised that the Soviet will now 
have its position and prestige v'indic.*ited by the 
terms of Uio pact and mutual assistance must 
he guaranteed ns the latest message from Paris 
(May 23) indicates : 

The Geneia eorrepondent of Le Maim siys ihat the 
French plin to solve the di£5culties connected with the 
Anglo Fren<di.So\iet neeolinlion* is broadly as follows: 
The ihreo coantnea should guattalFe roeii other incilna! 
assistance in the event of one being the victim of an act 
of aggression; Russia ^ould guarantee Poland and 
Rumania on ihe same lines as Britain and Fiance have 
done, 'but tlie form of the Russian guarantee would have 
to he discussed with the Coiernmcnts of Warsaw and 
Bucharest; Britain and France should guarantee aid to 
the Soviet, if the latter is indirectly attacked whJe meet* 
ing her obligations toward oilier countries. 
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